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Tntrodufinic——Yomer $ BY aun * of ene 


Rofni's negotiations. Raleigh s W eee cons 
Nr Parliament ——Peace 1 0 ; 


HE crown of England eee ſon with 
greater tranquillity, than it paſſed from the family of Tudor to that of 
Stuart. During the whole reign of Elizabeth, the eyes of men had 
been employed in ſearch of her OI and when old age made the 


gion of Mary Queen of Scots, and the other prejudices contracted againſt her, 
oo formed any conſiderable obſtacle to her ſucceſſion; theſe objections, being 


entirely perſonal, had no place with regard to her ſon. Men alſo conſidered, 


from any deliberate 1 maxims 8 of government. The lineal heir had ſtill in the end 
Vor. V. B | pre- 


| ceaſing. of her death more immediate, there appeared none but the King of Scot- 
land, who could advance any juſt claim or pretenſion to the throne, He was the 
great-grandſon of Margaret, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. and, on the failure 
of all the male - line, his hereditary right remained unqueſtionable. If the reli- 


that, tho? the title, derived from blood, had been frequently violated ſince the 
Norman conqueſt, ſuch licences had proceeded more from force or intrigue, than 


1603. 
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2 narchNad rend 


his me 0 odious, «Hat a ſettlement of tlůs natute, 
ported by any.) 


aſon, had no authority with the people. Queen Eli 


: Chap: ; | ries and both his exciulinn id had been 3 attended . 
e with ſuch convulſions, as were ſufficient ta wapn all prudent men not lightiy to give 
way to ſuch irregularities. If the will of Henry VIII. authorized by act of parlia - 

ment, had täcitiy excluded the Scortiſh line; the tyranny and caprices of that mo- 


ſup⸗ whe 
too, 


with her dying breath, had recognized the undoubted title of her kinſman James 
and the whole nation ſeemed to diſpoſtthemſelves with joy and pleaſure for his re- 


| | 1 ception. Tho? born and educated amidſt a foreign and hoſtile people, men hoped, 


onarch; am the 
Scotland, th; 


. of an Engzliſh, 
om A 5 555 lantages from fubtnitting to a pri 


experience had given lher the gteateſt -Hfighties 


ciently weighed the ingratitude of courtiers, and levity. of the people. 


member how the affability amd: populannty:: af their queen diſplayed ti 


ly attend it“. 


by 18 » Kennet, ws: 


a 


irgm his character of moderation 72 . that he would embrace the maxims 
-foreſawy breath advantages, ate | 
- that nation. The alacrity, with which the Engliſh looked towards the ſucceſſor, _ 
had appeared ſo evident to Elizabeth, that, concurring with other cauſes, it affecteꝗ 
her with the deepeſt melancholy ; and that wiſe Princeſs, whoſe penetration and 
o hummn aff4rs, had not yet ſuff- 


As victory abroad, and tranquillity at home, had ever attended this queen, ſhe 
left the nation in ſuch flouriſhing circumſtances, that her ſucceſſor poſſeſſed every 
advantage, except that of compariſot wirh her Muſtrious name, when he mounted 

Firſt tranſac- the throne of England. The King's journey from Edinburgh to London imme- 
eigne dintely- afforded to the-liiquifitive: ſame eircumſtances of empariſan which, Wen 

| - thenaturel partiality in-favoun of their ne ſovereign, could not interpreꝝ to his 
advantage. As he paſted\alongy. all rana of men florkech about him, from every 

quarter; allured by intereſt or curioſity. Great were the rejoicings, and loud and 

hearty the acclamations which reſounded from all ſides; and every one could re- 


amidſt ſuch eoricourſe and u ab; her ſubjects! But James, tho' ſociable 
and familiar with his friends amd courtiers,: hate: the buſtle of a mixt multitude; 
und tho fur from diſliking fl attery, yet war he ſtill ſonder of tranquillity and eaſe. 
He therefore iſſued a proclamacion,. forbidding this great reſort of people, on pre- 
renee of the ſcarcity NOS and AIRY which ee . 


Hx was not, however, 1th ofihſs to the great overiiow of affetion, Which ay 
peared in his new ſubjetts ; and being himſelf of an affectionate temper, he ſeems 
to have been in haſte to make them ſome return of kindneſs and good offices. To 
this motive, probably, we are to aſcribe that profuſion of titles, which was ob- . 

| red in the beginning of his reign; when in fix weeks FREE, after his entrance 


into 
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; Hen tht n en be is: computed 0 have believed kaighthopd av . 

4237 pefſond. If Queen Elizabeth's frugalty of hononts, as well ad of money, had 
been formerly xepined at; 4 began now to he valugd and eſtecmed: And every + 
one was ſenſible, that the King, by bis laviſh and premature cooferring of favours, 


had failed of obliging the perſons, on hom he beſtowed them. Titles of all kinds 


became ſo commes, that they were. uo longer marks: of diſtinctions and being 


©  Giſtributed, without choice or deliberation, 40 perſons, unknawn to the Prince, 


— 


— . 
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were regatded more as the rai Religion eue, than of ., | 


28 ad friendſhip and eſteem; 

EY paſquinade | was affixed to St. Paul's. in which ee 9 

| e e nnn III tnx 

Nane, PREACH AC YEE I 710 ab Eil M fs Wh on 

W degree that the Engliſh: a have den denden ati King's 
. fetlity in beſtowing favours, had thele been -confined:entirely to their own na- 

tion, and had not been ſhared out, in too unequal proportions, to tus old ſubjects- 


James, who, chra' his whole reigns. was more guided by temper and inclination = 
than by the rules of political prudence, had brought with him great num: 5 
bers af his Scots courtiers ; whoſe impatience and importunity were apt, in many 
particylars, to ĩmpoſe on the eaſy nature of their. maſter, and extort favouts, af 


Which, it is natucal to imagine, his Engliſh ſabjefts would. very loudiy complain. 
The Duke of Lenox, the Earl of Mar, the Lord Hume, Lord Kigloſs, Sir George 
Hume, Secretary Elphigſtkene , were immediately added to. the Eogliſh privy 
council. Sir George Hume, wham he.creazed Earl of Dunbar, was his declared 


favaurite as long as that Noblemag lived z and was the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous, 5 
that di- 
ſtiscion : Hay, ſome time after, was created Viſcount Doncaſter, and then Earl 


tho' the leaſt powerful, of all choſe · whom the King ever honoured.) 


of Carliſle, and got an immenſe fortune from the crown; all which he ſpent in 
3 ſplendid and courtly manner. Ramſay obtained the title of Earl of Holderneſs ; 
and many others, being raiſed, on a ſudden, to the higheſt elevation, encreaſed, 
by. their inſolence, that envy, * naturally ncended them, as enemies and 


to lt, — be owned, in zülter to Janie, that he left oll all the 
ck offices in the hands of Elizabeth's miniſters, and truſted the conduct of 
political concerns, both foreign and domeſtic, to his Eogliſh ſubjects. Among 
theſe, Secretary Cecil, created ſucceſſively. .Lord Effindon, Viſcount Cranborne, 
and Earl of Saliſbury, was always. regarded as his prime miniſter and chief coun- 
ſellor. Tho! the capacity and penetration. of this miniſter. were ſufficiently" known, 
- his. favour with the King created great ſurprize on the acceſſion of that monarch. 


Cecil was ſon of the famous Burleigh, whoſe merits towards his ſovereign and his 


9 * Wilſon in Kennet, p. 065 2 + Wilſon in Kennet, p. 662. ds 
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| Chap. I. country were great; but whoſe name was naturally odious to James, as the declared 


enemy of his mother, and the chief cauſe of her tragical death, by ſome eſteemed 
the great ſtain in the bright annals of Elizabeth. He himſelf, as well as his fa- 
ther, had ſtood at the head of the court · faction, which oppoſed the greatneſs of 
the Earl of Eſſex, and which, aſſiſted by the imprudence or rather frenzy of that 
favourite, at laſt brought him to the ſcaffold, The people, by whom the Eart 
was infinitely beloved, reſented the conduct of his enemies; but James ſtill more, 
who had maintained a ſecret correſpondence with Eſſex, and regarded him as a 
zealous partizan for the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Stuart. Sir Walter Raleigh, 


Lord Grey, Lord Cobham, Cecil's aſſociates, felt immediately the effects of theſe 


prejudices of their maſter, and were diſmiſſed from their employments * : But Cecil, 
who poſſeſſed all the art and cunning of a courtier, as well as many of the talents of 
a great ſtateſman, had found the means of making his peace with James; and, un- 
known both to Elizabeth and all the other miniſters, had entered into a ſecret com- 
merce with the ſucceſſor, during the latter years of the Queen's adminiſtration, 


Taz capacity of James and his miniſters in negotiation was immediately put to 
trial, on the appearance of ambaſſadors from almoſt all the princes and ſtates of 
Europe, in order to. congratulate the King on his acceſſion to the throne, and to 
form with him new treaties and alliances. Beſide miniſters from Venice, Den- 
mark, the Palatinate; Henry Frederic of Naſſau, aſſiſted by Barnevelt the Penſi- 
onary of Holland, repreſented the ſtates of the United Provinces. Aremberg was 
ſent by Archduke Albert; and Taxis was expected in a little time from Spain. 
But he who excited moſt the attention of the public, both on account of his own 
merit and that of his maſter, was the Marqueſs of Roſni, afterwards Duke of 
Sully, prime miniſter and favourite of Henry IV. of France. 


Wan the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria devolved on Philip II. all Eu- 
rope was ſtruck with terror; leſt the power of a family, which had been raiſed by 


fortune, ſhould now be carried to an immeaſurable height, by the wiſdom and con- 
duct of this monarch. But never were apprehenſions found in the event to be 


more groundleſs. Slow without prudence, ambitious without enterprize, falfe 


without deceiving any body, and refined without any true judgment; ſuch was 
the character of Philip, and ſuch the character, which, during his life-time and af- 


ter his death, he impreſſed on the Spaniſh councils. Revolted or depopulated 
provinces, difcontented or indolent inhabitants, were the ſpectacles, which thoſe 
dominions, lying in every climate of the globe, preſented to Philip III. a weak 
prince, and to the Duke of Lerma, a miniſter, weak and odious. But tho' mili- 


- tary diſcipline, which ſtill remained, was what alone gave ſome appearance of life 
and vigour to that languiſhing body; yet ſuch was the terror, produced by former 


*. Kennet, p. 663. 5 
Power 


* 


f „ Es 5 * 


power and ambition, that the reduction of the houſe of Auſtria was the object of Chap, I- 
mens vows, throughout all the ſtates of chriſtendom. It was not perceived, 603. 
that the French empire, now united in domeſtic peace, and governed by the moſt 
heroic and moſt amiable prince, that adorns modern ſtory, was become, of itſelf 
a ſufficient counterpoiſe to the Spaniſh greatneſs. Perhaps, that prince himſelf Roſui's nego- 
did not perceive it, when he propoſed, by his miniſter, a league with James, in tiations. 
conjunction with Venice, the United Provinces, and the northern crowns; in or- 

der to attack the Auſtrian dominions on every ſide, and depreſs the exorbitant 
power of that ambitious family *. But the genius of the Engliſh Monarch was not 

equal to ſuch vaſt enterprizes. The love of peace was his ruling paſſion; and 

it was his peculiar felicity, that the conjunctures of the times rendered the ſame 
object, which was agreeable to him, in the higheſt degree ai to mw 


* 
Tus French ambaſſador, therefore, was obliged to depart FR theſe extenſive 
aims, and to concert with James the means of providing for the ſafety of the United- + 
Provinces. - Nor was this object altogether without its difficulties: The King, 
before his acceſſion to the throne of England, had entertained very ſtrong ſcruples 
with regard to the revolt of the Low Countries; and being always open and fin» 
cere , except when deliberately reſolved to diſſemble, he had, on many occaſions, 
gone ſo far as to give the Dutch the denomination of rebels J. But having con- 
verſed more fully with his Engliſh miniſters and courtiers, he found their attach- 
ment to that republic ſo ſtrong, and their opinion of common intereſt ſo eſta- 
bliſhed, that he was obliged to facrifice to politics his ſenſe of juſtice ; a quality, 
which, even when erroneous, is reſpectable as well as rare in a monarch. He there- 
fore agreed with Roſni to ſupport ſecretly the ſtates- general, in concert with the 
King of France; left their weakneſs and deſpair ſhould oblige them to ſubmir to 
their old maſter, The articles of the treaty were few and ſimple. - It was ſtipu- 
lated, that the two Kings ſhould allow the Dutch to levy forces both in France 
and Britain; and ſhould underhand remit to that republic the ſum of 1400, ooo 
livres a year for the pay of theſe forces : That the whole ſum ſhould be advanced 
by the King of France; but that the third of it ſhould be deducted from a debt 
due by him to Queen Elizabeth. And if the Spaniard attacked either of the Prin- 
ces, they agreed to aſſiſt each other; Henry with a force of ten thouſand, James 
with that of ſix thouſand men. This treafy, one of the wiſeſt and moſt equitable 


concluded by James, during the whole courſe of his reigns was more the work of 
the Prince himſelf, than any of his miniſters |. 


* Sully's Memoirs: | 

+ Monſieur de la Boderie, the French leaguer, ambaſſador at that time in England, aſcribes the 
virtue of openneſs and fincerity to the King. Le naturel du Roi oft afſez ouvert. Vol. i. p. 120. 

t Winwood, vol. ii. p. 55. | Sully's Memoirs. 
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* HISTORY or GREAT. BRITAIN. 


tion was biet, n6thing could be more ſurpriſing than the difcovery of a'conſpiracy 
to ſubvetr che government, and to fit on the throne of England Arabella Stuart, 


2 near relation of the King, and'deſcended equally from Henry VII. Every thing 


remains fill myſterious in this conſpiracy ; "and hiſtory can give us no clue to un 


ravelh it. Watſon and Clarke, two eatholie prieſts, were accuſed ofcche plot: | 


Lord Grey, a pùritan: Lord Cobham, a thoughtleſs man, of no fit principle: 
And Sir Walter Raleigh, fuſpected to be of that philoſophical ſecl, who were then 


| extremely rare in England, and who have ſince received the appellation of Free- ö 


minen. "Together with theſe; "Mr. Broke, brother to Lord Cobham sir Griffiti 


the King, till conditions ſhould be made wich him 4 they were, upon that, as 


Markham, Mr. Coplay, Sir Edward Parham. What cement could unite met of 


ſuch diſcordant principles in ſo dangerous à combination - What end they pro- 
ae or what means proportioned to an undertaking of this nature, has never yet 

been explained, and cannot eaſily. be imagined. As Raleigh, Grey, and Cobham 
were commonly believed, after the Queen's death, to have oppoſed prockiming - 


well as other accounts, extremely obnoxigus to the court and miniſtry 4 and people 


. were apt, at firſt, ro ſuſpect, that: the plot was. merely a contrivance of Secretary 


Cecil, to-get rid of his old .confederates,' now become his maſt inveterate enemies 


Hut the confeſſion, . as well as trial of the criminals, put the matter beyond all 


doubt. And tho' no one could find any marks of a concerted enterprize, it ap- 
peared, that men of furious and ambitious ſpirits, merting frequently together, 


egos world diſcontented like cher ſelvta. had entertained very cri: 
minal projects, and had even entered, ſome of them at leaſt, inzo a corteſpon-· 


dence with Aremberg. the Flemiſh umbellalcr; REL "Te Brad wn | 
the new ſettlement. | 
Tux two prieſts + and Reokiet wary: n Cobham; Grey, hd: Markham 
were pardoned, after they had laid their heads upon the block j. Raleigh too was 
reprieved, not pardoned; and he remained in confinement many years aſterwards. 
Ir appears from Sully's Memoirs, that Raleigh ſecretly offered his fervices 'to | 
Pi French ambaſſador ; and we may . thence preſume, that, meeting with u re- 
Pulſe from that quarter, he had recourſe, for the ſame vawarrantable purpoſes, 
tothe. Flemiſh minifter. Such a eonjeftire we are now enabled to form ; but t 


muſt be confeſſed; that, on his trial, chere appeared no proof of this tranſaion, 8 
nor indeed any cireumſtance which could juſtify kis condemnation. "He was 


| accuſed by Cobham alone, in a ſudden fit of paſſion, upon hearing, that Rateigy, 


when examined, had pointed out ſome circumſtances, by which Cobham's guilt 


might be known and aſcertained, | This accuſation Tobham-aferwardsretrafted ; 


State Trials, p. 186. Winwood, vol, d. p- 8, 11. Second Edition. 1 4 I November 29. . 


A s. N . I Winwood, vol. ii. p. 17. 
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Ae written. evidence. of this Cha 
Gagle wiczchs,'4.manof no hongur. bor underſtanding, and ſo contratlictory in his 


guntauce,; was that great man, contrary to all law and equity, found guilcy by 


; _ the jury-: His name was at that time extremely, odious in England; and.;eyery 
We OT CPE OT WIT SRO RET 


A | 


of the: people. 
| Sen Edward Coke, PR Rc ai then. 
| bor tie cron, and threw out on Raleigh ſuch Cs as may be deemed 4 


great reflection not only on his own memory, but even, in ſore degree, on "the 


manners of that. age. Traitor, .moaſter, viper, and ſpider of hell, are the terms, 
Which he employs againſt one of the moſt illuſtrious men of the kingdom, who 


was under trial for life and e who n dnn * G 1780 


| remper, eloquence, and courage *. ; | . 


Tu next occupation of the King » was tirely en to his hs g content, f 
He was now employed in dictating mag fterially to an aſſembly of divines con- 


eerving points of fach and diſciplide, and in receiving the applauſes of theſe holy 


men for his ſuperior zeal and learning. The religious diſputes between the church 


and the puritans had induced him to call a conference at Hampton- court, on pte 
tence of finding expedients, which might reconeile both parties. 
Tuno' the ſeverities of Elizabeth towards the catholics had much 1 that 


857 party, whoſe genius was averſe to the prevailing ſpirit. of the nation; like ſeveri- 


ties had had ſo little influence. on the puritans, who were [encouraged by that ſpi- 
it, that no leſs than ſeven hundred and fifty clergymen of that party ſigned a 
petition to the King on his acceſſion ; and many more ſeemed willing to adhere 


to it +, They all hoped, that James, having received his education in Scotland, 


and having ever profe ſſod an attachment to the church eſtabliſhed there, would 
at leaſt abate the rigour of the laws enacted againſt puritans; if he did not ſhow 
them more particular grace and encouragement, But the King's diſpoſition had 
taken ſtrongly a. contrary byaſs. The more he knew. the puritanical \clergy, the 


leſs favour he bore them, He had remarked in their Scots brethren. a violent 


turn towards republicaniſm, and a zealous attachment to civil liberty ; principles 


nearly. allied to that religious enthuſiaſm, with which they were actuated. He | 


had found, that being moſtly perſons of low birth and mean education, the ſame 
lofty pretenſions, which attended them in their familiar addreſſes to their Maker, 
of whom they believed themſelves the peculiar favourites, induced them to uſe 
the utmoſt freedoms with their earthly ſovereign. In both capacities, of monarch 


and of theologian, he 2 experienced the little complaiſance, Which they were 


Sate Tia, firſt edit. V. 176, 177, 182. f Faller, book x, Collier, vol. ik p 672. 


taſtimony y not confronted. with Raleigh not ſupported: by any (concurring, cit- 
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A. E. diſpoſed t to ſhow him; whilſt they controuled his commands, diſputed his te2 
| 160% gets, and to his face, before the whole people, cenſured his conduct and beha- 
viour. If he had ſubmitted to the indignity of courting their favour, he trea- 
ſured up the ſtronger reſentment againſt them, and was determined to make them 
feel, in their turn, the weight of his authority. Tho! he had often met with re- 
ſiſtance and faction and obſtinacy in the Scots nobility, he retained no ill-will to 
that order; or rather ſhowed them favour and kindneſs in England, beyond what 
reaſon and ſound: policy could well juſtify : But the aſcendant, which the preſ- E 
byterian clergy had aſſumed over him, was what his monarchical pride could nee 
ver thoroughly digeſt“ . \ | x 
He dreaded likewiſe the popularity, which attended this order of men in both | 3 
kingdoms, As uſeleſs auſterities and ſelf-denial are imagined, in many religions, 5 
to render us acceptable to a benevolent Being, who created us ſolely for happineſs, 
James remarked, that the ruſtic ſeverity of theſe clergymen and of their whole ſect 
had given them, in the eyes of the mylzitude, the appearance of ſanRity and vir- 
tue. Strongly inclined himſelf to miceh and wine and ſports of all kinds, he ap- 
prehended their cenſure for his manner of life, free and diſengaged. And, being 
thus averſe, from temper as well as policy, to the ſect of puritans, he was N 
if poſſible, to prevent its further growth in England. + 
Bur it was the character of James's councils; throughout his whole reign, 
that they were more wiſe and equitable, in their end, than prudent and political, 
in the means. Tho? juſtly ſenſible, that no part of civil adminiſtration required 
greater care or a nicer judgment than the conduct of religious parties, whoſe va- 
rious geniuſes, affections arid antipathies, have ſo mighty in influence on public af- 
fairs; he had not perceived, that in the ſame proportion as this practical knowlege 
of theology is requiſite, the ſpeculatiye refinements in it are mean, and even dan- 
gerous in a monarch. By entering zealouſly into frivolous diſputes, James gave 
them an air of importance and dignity, which they could not otherwiſe have ac- 
quired; and being himſelf inlifted in the quarrel, he could no longer have recourſe 
to contempt and ridicule, the only proper method of appeaſing it. The church of 
England had not yet abandoned the rigid doctrines of grace and predeſtination: 
The puritans had not yet totally ſeparated themſelves from the church, nor open- 
1y renounced epiſcopacy. Tho' the ſpirit of the parties was conſiderably diffe- 
rent, the only apparent ſubjects of diſpute were concerning the croſs in baptiſm, 
the ring in marriage, the uſe of the ſurplice, the bowing at the name of Je- 


— 
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james ventured to ſay in his Baſilicon ng publiſhed y while he was in Scotland 1 * I proteſt 
before the great God, and ſince I am here as upon my Teſtament, it is no place for me to lie in, 
chat ye ſhall never find with any Highland or Borderer thieves, greazer ingratitude and more lies 


and vile perjuries, than with theſe fanatic ſpirits : And ſuffer NR: ue principal of them to brock 
% your land.” Ning Janctr Works, p. 161, | / 


75 ſus. 
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Tus; Theſe, were the mighty queſtions, which were ſolemnly agitated in the con- Oh Pol. - 
ference at Hampton-court between ſome biſhops and dignifhed clergymen on the cull © 
one hand, and ſome leaders of the puritan party on the other; the King and his Hampion- 
-miaiſters being preſent *, TON 
Tut puritans were here ſo onreaſonable as to o complain of a partial and unfair 4th of Janu- 
manage ent of the diſpute; as if the ſearch after truth were in any degree the ob- 
ject of ſuch conferences, and a candid indifference, fo rare even among private in- 
quirers, in philoſophical queſtions, could ever be expected among princes and pre- 
lates, in a theological controverſy. The King, it muſt be confeſſed, ſrom the be- 
ginning of the Conference, ſhowed the ſtrongeſt propenſity to the eſtabliſhed 
church, and frequently inculcated a maxim, which, tho? it has ſome foundation, 
is to be received with great limitations, No Brsnor, No Ki. The Biſhops, 
in their turn, were very liberal of their praiſes towards the royal diſputant; and 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury ſaid, that undoubtedly bis Majeſty ſpoke by the ſpe- 
cial aſiſtance of God's ſpirit T. A few alterations in the liturgy were W to, 
and both parties ſeparated with mutual diſſati action. 
Ix had frequently been the practice of puritanical clergymen to Fa together 
certain aſſemblies, which they called propbeſhings; where alternately, as moved by 
the ſpirit, they diſplayed their pious zeal in prayers and exhortations, and raiſed 
their own enthuſiaſm, as well as that of their audience, to the higheſt pitch, from 
that ſocial contagion, which has ſo mighty an influence on holy fervours, and 
from the mutual emulation, which aroſe in thoſe trials of religious cloquence. 
| Such dangerous ſocieties had heen ſuppteſſed by Elizaberh j and the miniſters in 
this conference moved the King for their revival. But James ſharply replied, 
If you aim at a Scottiſh preſbytery, it agrees as well with monarchy as Cod and the 
devil. There Jack and Tom and Will and Dick ball meet and cenfure me and my 
council. Therefore I reiterate my former ſpeech. Le Roi Saviſera. © Stay, I pray, 
for one ſeven years before you demand; and then, if you find me grow piurſie and fat, 
1 may perchance hearken unto you. For that government will keep me in breath, and 
give me work enough t. Such were the political conſiderations, which determined 
the King in his choice among religious parties, 


Taz next aſſembly, in which James diſplayed his learning and eloquence, was A parliament. 

one, that ſhowed ſome more ſpirit of liberty than appeared among his biſhops and 

theologians. The parliament was now ready to aſſemble; being ſo long delayed 

on account of the plague, which had broke out in London, and raged to ſuch a March 19. 

degree, that 30,000 perſons are computed to have died of it in a ug tho the 

City contained at that time only about 1 f, ooo inhabitants. | 
Tux ſpeech, which the King made on opening the parliament, diſplays fully - | "44 

his character, and proves him to have poſſeſſed more knowlege and greater parts | 
® Fuller's Ecclefiaſt. Hiſtory. + Kennet, p. 655, Þ Fuller's Ecclefaſt, Hiſtory. © 
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than prudence or any juſt ſenſe of decorum and propriety . Tho' few productiom 
of the age ſurpaſs this ſpeech either in ſtyle or matter; it wants that majeſtic bre- 


vity and reſerve, which becomes a+ king in his addreſſes to the great council of 


the nation. It contains, however, a very remarkable ſtroke of candor, where he 


| confeſſes his too great facility in yielding to the ſolicitations of ſuitors T: A fault, 


which he promiſes to correct, but which adhered to him, and diſtreſſed him, dur- 
ing the whole courſe of his reign... 


Tux firſt buſineſs, in which the commons were engaged, was of the ac a 
importance to the preſervation of their privileges ; Lon neither temper nor 81 
tion were wanting in their conduct of it. 


Is former periods of the Engliſh government, the houſe of commons were of 
fo fall weight in the balance of the conſtitution, that little attention had been gi- 
ven, either by the crown, the people, or the houſe itſelf, to the choice and con- 
tinuance of the members. It had been uſual, after parliaments were prolonged 
beyond one ſeſſion, for the chancellor to exert a diſcretionary authority, of iſſu- 
ings new writs to ſupply. the place of any members, whom he judged incapable 
of attending, either on account of their employment, their ſickneſs, or other i im- 

iment, This practice gave that miniſter, and confequently the prince, an un- 
limited power of garbling at pleaſure the repreſentatives of the nation ; yet ſo 
little jealouſy had it created, that the commons, of themſelves, without any court- 
influence or intrigue, and contrary to ſome former votes of their own, confirmed 
it in the twenty-third of Elizabeth . At that time, tho” ſome members, whoſe 
place had been ſupplied on account of ſickneſs, having now recovered their health, 
appeared in the houſe, and claimed their ſeat ; ſuch was the authority of the chan- 
ceflor, that merely out of reſpe& to him, his ſentence was adhered to, and the new 
members were continued in their places. Here a moſt dangerous prerogative was 
conferred on the crown: But to ſhow the genius of that age, or rather the channels 
in which power then ran, the crown put very little value on this authority; inſo- 
much, that two days afterwards, the chancellor, of himſelf, reſigned it back to 
the commons, and gave them power to judge of a particular vacancy in their houſe. 
And when the queſtion, concerning the chancellor's new writs, was again brought 
on the carpet towards the end of the ſeſſion, the commons were ſo little terrified at 
the precedent, that, tho? they re· admitted ſome old members, whoſe feats had been 
vacated,” on account of {light indifpoſitions,. yet they confirmed the chancellor's 
ſentenck, in inſtances where the diſtemper appeated dangerous and incurable j. Nor 
a | they proceed any farther, in vindication of their privileges, than to vote, that 


® k. james s Works, p. 484, 485, Kc. Journ. 22d March, 1603. Kennet, p. (68. 
+ K. Jameys Works, p. 495, 496. t Journ. 19th January, 1580. 
I Journ, March 18, 1580. See farther, D'Ewes, p. 430. 
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4 the fitting of parliament, there do not, at any time, any writ go out for the 
choofing or returning any member, without the warrant of the bouſe. In Elizabeth's 


| reign, we may remark, and the reigns preceding, ſeſſions of parliament uſually 


continued not above the twelfth part ſo long as the vacations : and during the lat · 
ter, the chancellor's power, if he pleaſed to exert it, was ſtill _ by on anden 
unlimited and unreſtrained as ever. 8 


Is a ſubſequent parliament, the abſolute Ace of the avg was enten 


in a manner ſtill more open; and began for the firſt time to give alarm to the 


commons. New writs having been iſſued by the chancellor, when there was 


no vacancy, and a controverſy ariſing upon that incident; the Queen ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the houſe, informing them, that it was impertinent for them to deal in 


ſuch matters. Theſe queſtions, ſhe ſaid, belonged only to the chancellor; and 


ſhe had appointed him to confer with the judges, in order to ſettle all diſputes 
with regard to elections. The commons had the courage, a few days after, t. to 


vote, That it was a moſt perilous precedent, where two knights of a county 
« were duly elected, if any new writ ſhould iflve out for a ſecond election, with- 
e out order of the houſe itſelf; that the diſcuſſing and adjudging of this and” 
** ſuch like differences belonged only to the houſe; and that there ſhould be no 


e meſſage ſent to the lord chancellor, not ſo much as to enquire what he bad 
done in the matter, becauſe it was conceived to be à matter derogatory to the 
« power and privilege of the houſe *.” This is the moſt conſiderable, and 5 
moſt only inſtance of e liberty, which occurs, during. the reign of 


that Princeſs. 


QuTLAws, whether on account of debts or crimes, had been. 7 5 55 | 
Judges = incapable of a ſeat i in the houſe, where they muſt themſelves be laws, 


givers: But this opinion of the judges had been frequently over-ruled. I find, 
however, in the caſe of Vaughan t, who was queſtioned for an outlawry, that., 
having proved all his debts to have been.contrated for ſuretiſhip, and to bave; 
been, moſt of them, honeſtly compounded, he was allowed, on account of theſe: 
favourable circumſtances, ſtill to keep his ſeat : Which plainly rite: 098 , 
otherwiſe, ee, eee 
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la a ſubſequent parliament, chat of the . after great da 
expreſly voted, that a perſon. out-lawed might be elected. D'/Ewes, p. 5.18, But as the matter had had been, 
much conteſted, the King might think the vote of the Houſe no law, and might eſteem bis own deci- 
fion of more weight than theirs, We may alſo ſuppoſe, that he was not acquainted with this vote. 
Queen Elizabeth in her ſpeech to her laſt Parliament PI of * wanne —_— ans re- 
N mee eee eee 7 , 
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- Wren James ſummoned this parliament, he iflued a proclamation ; in which 
among many general advices, which, like a kind tutor, he beſtowed on his peo- 
ple, he ſtrictly charges them not to chuſe any ovtlaw for their repreſentative. 
And he adds; If any perſon take upon bim the place of knight, citizen, or burgeſ(s,. 
not being duly elocted, according to the laws and flatutes in that bebglf provided, and 
according to the purport, effect, and true meaning of this aur proclamation, then every. 
pr ſon ſo offendiug, to be fined.or impriſoned for the ſame. A. proclamation here was 
plaioly put on the ſame footing: with a law, and that in ſo delicate a point as the 
right of cleRions:" Molt alarming. circumſtances, had there not been reaſon to be- 
lieve, that this meaſure, being, entered into ſo early in the Kiog $ reign, pro- 


| ceeded more from precipitation and miſtake, than from any ſeriqus deſign of i in- 


vading the privileges of his parliament +... 

Six Francis Goodwin was ebaſen member tis the county of Bucks ; and bis 
return, as uſual, was made into chancery. The chancellor, pronouncing him 
an outlaw, vacated his feat, and iſſued writs ſor a new eleclion . Sir Joho For- 
teſcue was choſen in his place by che county: But the firſt act of the bouſe was, 
to reverſe the chancellor's ſentence, and reſtore Sir Francis to his ſeat. . At the, 
King's ioſtigation, the lords deſired a conference on this ſubjeR ; but were abſo- 
lutely tefuſed by he commons, as the queſtion regarded entirely their own pri- 
vileges l. They agreed, however, to make a remauſtrasce ta the King by the 
mouth of their ſpeaker z where they mainained, that, tho the returns were by form 
made into chancery, yet the ſole right of judging with regard to elections belong- 
ed to the houſe itſelf, not to the chancellor $. James was not ſatisfied, and ordered 
a conference between the houſe and the judges, whoſe opinion in this caſe was op- 
the commons. This conference, he ſaid, he commanded as an 


abſolute, king, 15 an epithet, we are apt to imagine, not very grateful to Engliſh 


2 lam 11, 160% Rite a R$ — * 
1 The duke of Sully nels us, Mat- it · wat a maxim of James, aer in the ay 
reign) ſhould/begin any; coriderables gudertalung.. Amexim very reaſonable in iafelf, and very 
ſujtable to his cantus, if not timid gharaQer., Fhe facility, wich which he departed from this pre- 
tenſion is another prof. chat his meaning was innocent. But had the privileges of Parliament been 
at that time exactly aſcertained, or royal power filly Umited, could ſuch an imagination ever have 
been entertained by him, as to thinks that his proclamations could regulate parliamentary elections. 
t Winwood, vol. ii. p. #8, 19. © © | Journ. 26th March, 1604; $ Journ. 3d Aprit, 1604. 
dir Charles Cornwaltis the Woge abathidor-ai/Mudeid uses puukedahpsehs Mues 6f Lanna to 
enter into a league with Spain, ſaid to that i niſter ; Tie his Major aver ar abtute King, and there. 
fore not bound to give an account to any, of "bis q yet that /.gratiaus andregardful A prince be ae 
of the leut anil contentment of his van Jubjtt1, as I affured myſtif be <woult'not-think it fit to o any thing 
of Jo great conſequence without acyudinting them woith bis intentions. Winwood, vol; ii. p. 222. Sir Wal- 


ter Raleigh has this paſlage in the preface to his Hiflory of the World. _ Philip IL by froug band and 
i ain force, attempted to make himſelf, net only an abſolute monarch ever the Netherlands, like unto the 


kings 


J 
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ears; but ont to which they had already bean. ſomewhat. is from: the Chap. L, 
mouth of Elizabeth“. He added, That of their privileges were derived from bis 1004, 
grant, and hoped they would not turn thew.againft him f a ſentiment, which, from 

her conduct, it is. certain, that, Princes, bad alſo entertained, and which was the 

reigning principle of hes ene Wight). od the eis of all her ada 
niſtratios. 10 


Tut ieee Theis e n n ind they : 
ſaw the conſequences of that power, which had been aſſumed by the chancellor, and 
to which their predeceſſors had, io: ſome inſtances, blindly: ſubmitted. y this 
courſe, ſaid a member, the free elefiion of the counties is laben away, and none foal 
be ebaſen but ſuch as ſhall pleaſe the King and council. Lei us, therefore, with forii- 
tude, underflanding, and fincerity, ſeek to maintain our priuilige. This cannot bt can 
Arued any contempt in us, but merely a maintenance of aur common rights, hich aur an 
ceſtors have left us, and which it is juſt, and fit far us is krenſmit id gur poſterity, 

Another ſaid $, This may be called a quo warrante ia {cize all gur liberiigs. A chancel 
ter, added a third i, by this courſe may coll a parliament, conſiſting of uulu per ſamt be 
pleaſes. Any ſuggeſtion, by am per ſong may be i be cauſe of ſending a new writ. 1i Kew 

lo this plain queſtion, whether the chancery or parliament aug bt 40. have authority... . 
 NorwiTHSTANDING this watchful ſpirit of liberty, -which now appeared inade 

/ commons, their deference for majeſty was ſo great, that they appointed a commis-« 
tee to confer with the judges before the King and cquncil. There the queſtion of 
law began to appear, in James's eyes, a little more doubtful than he had hitherto 
imagined it; and in order to bring himſelf off vnh ſome honour, he propoſed; that 
both Goodwin and Forteſeue ſhould be ſet aſide, and a writ be iſſued, by warrant of 
the houſe, for a new election. Goodwin gave his conſent, and the commons em-. 
braced this: expedient; bur'infach inane, hat while chey ed their regard 


hinge, Fae Fa I" of Bagland and France, hut Turk. 44. to trend inder bis fait eee 
mental laws, privileges and antient rights. We may inſer from theſe paſſages,. either that the word 
ab/olute bore a different ſenſe ſrom what it does at preſent, or that mens ideas of the Engliſh: goveru- 
ment were them different. This latter inference ſeems juſter. The word being derived from the 
French, bore always the ſame ſeoſe as in that language. As abſolute'monarchy in Charles 1's anſwer 
to the nineteen propoſitions is oppoſed to a limited: and the King of England is acknowleged not to 
be abſolate. So moch had matters changed even before the eivil war. In Sir John Forceſeue's treatiſe 
of abſolte and limited monarchy, a book wrote in the reign of Edward the IVth, the word at/olute is 
taken in the ſame-ſenſe as at preſent ; and the government of England is ſaid not to be abſolute, 
were the princes of the houſe of Tudor chiefly, who introduced that adminiſtration, which had the ap- 
pearance of abſolute government. The princes before them were reſtrained by the barons # as thoſs 
after them by the Houſe of Commons. The people had, properly ſpeaking, little liberty in hee 
theſe antient governments, bat the leaft, in the more antient. 


* Camden in Kennet, p. 375. 1 Journ. 2gth March, FO 1604, 1 des 
zoth March, 1604. J Id. ibid. I Id. ibid. | 
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for the King, they ſecured, for the future, the free poſſeſſion of their ſeats, and the 
right, which they claimed, of judging ſolely in their own elections and returns “. 

A rows like this, ſo eſſential to the exerciſe of all their other powers, themſelves 
ſo eſſential to public liberty, cannot fairly be deemed an encroachment in the com- 
mons; but muſt be regarded as an inherent privilege, happily reſcued from that am- 
biguity, which the negligence of ſome former parliaments had thrown upon it. 
Arx the ſame time, the commons, in the caſe of Sir Thomas Shirley, eſtabliſhed 
their power of puniſhing, as well the perſons at whoſe ſuit any member is arreſted, 


as the officers, who either arreſt or detain him, Their aſſerting of this . 


admits of the ſame reflection E. 

ABovurT this period, the minds of men, ch all Eutope, but ny in 
England, ſeem to have undergone a general, but inſenſible revolution. Tho! letters 
had been revived in the preceding age, they ſeem to have been chiefly cultivated by 
men of ſedentary. profeſſions; nor had they, till now, begun to ſpread themſelves, 
in any degree, among men of the world, Arts, both mechanical and liberal, were 
every day receiving great improvements. Navigation had extended itſelf over the 
whole globe. Travelling was ſecure and agreeable. And the general my of 
politics, in Europe, was become more enlarged and comprehenſive. 

In,conſequence of this univerſal fermentation, the ideas of men enlarged hid 
ate all ſides ; and the ſeveral conſtituent parts of the gothic governments, 
which ſeem to have lain aſleep for ſo many ages, began, every where, to operate 
and encroach on each other. On the continent, where the neceſſity of diſcipline 
had begot mercenary: armies, the prince commonly eſtabliſhed an unlimited au- 


thority, and overpowered, by force or intrigue, the liberties of the people. In 


England, the . love of freedom, which, unleſs checked, floutiſhes extremely in all 
liberal natures, acquired new force, and was regulated by more enlarged views, 
ſuitable to that cultivated underſtanding, which became, every day, more common, 
among men of birth and education. A familiar acquaintance with the precious 
remains of antiquity excited in every. generous breaſt a paſſion for a limited conſtitu- 
tion, and begot an emulation of thoſe manly virtues, which the Greek and Roman 
authors, by ſuch animating exaqples, as well as pathetic expreſſions, recommend 


xt Even this Parliament, which ſhowed ſo much ſpirit and good-ſenſe i in the affair of Gooduia, 
| made a 55 95 conceſſion to * crown in their fourth ſeſſion. 1 m a member, had been 


principles of liberty! See B 14 5 1609. 
count of his change of religion to Popery. The King had an ee to thoſe who had been edu- 
cated Catholics ; but could not bear the new converts. It was, probably, the animoſity of the Com- 
mons againſt the Papiſts, which made them acquieſce in this precedent, without reflecting on the 
conſequences. The jealouſy of liberty, tho rouled, was not yet thorough'y enlightened. 

+ Journ. 6th and 7th May, 1604. * 
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to us. The ſevere tho popular government of Elizabeth bad confined this rifing C 


ſpirit within very narrow bounds : But when a new and a foreign family ſucceeded 
to the throne, and a prince lefs dreaded” and leſs beloved, ſymptoms imenediately_ 


appeared of a more free and independent genius in che nation. 


HayeiLy this Prince poſſeſſed neither ſufficient capacity to perceive the altera- 
tion, nor ſufficient art and vigour to check it in its early advances. Jealous of regal, 


becauſe conſcious of little perſonal authority, he had eſtabliſhed within his own. 


mind a ſpeculative ſyſtem of abſolute government, which few of his ſubjects, he 
believed, and none but traitors and rebels, would make any ſcruple to admit. On 


which ever ſide he caſt his eyes, every thing concurred to encourage his prejudices. 
When he compared himſelf with the other hereditary ſovereigns of Europe, he ima- 
gined, that, as he bore the ſame rank, he was intitled to equal prerogativesz not 
conſidering the innovations lately introduced by them, and the military force, 
by which their authority was ſupported. In England, that power, almoſt ün- 
limited, which had been exerciſed for above a century, eſpecially during the late 


reign, he aſcribed ſolely to royal birth and title; not to the prudence and ſpirit of 


the monarchs, nor to the conjunctures of the times. Even the oppoſition, which 


he had ſtruggled with in Scotland, encouraged him till farther in his favourite no- 
tions; while he there ſaw, that the fame reſiſtance, which oppoſed regal authority, 
violated all law and order, and made way, either for the ravages of a barbarous 


nobility, or for the more intolerable inſolence of ſeditious preachers. ' In his own 
perſon, therefore, he thought all legal power to be centered, by an hereditary 
and a divine right: And this opinion might have proved dangerous, if not fatal, 
to liberty; had not the firmneſs of the perſuaſion, and its ſeeming evidence, 4 


induced him to truſt ſolely to his right, without making the ſmalleſt e er 
either of force or politics, in order to ſupport it. 8 

Sven were the oppoſite diſpoſitions of parliament and prince, at the commence- 
ment of the Scottiſh line; diſpoſitions juſt beginning to exiſt and to appear in the 
parliament “, bur thoroughly ECONO: __ -opetly eto on is Part. oy ic 


prince, 
| Tür 

At that time, men of genius and of enlarged minds had adopted the principles of liberty, which 
were, as yet, pretty much unknown to the generality of the people. Sir Matthew Hales has pub- 
liſhed a remonſtrance againſt the King's conduct towards the Parliament during this ſeſfon. The re- 

monſtrance is drawn with great force of reaſoning, and ſpirit of liberty; and was the production of 
Sir Francis Bacon and Sit Radein Sandys, two men of the greateſt parts and knowlege in England. 


It is drawn in the name of the Parliament ; ; but as there is no hint of it in the Journals, we muſt con- 


clude, either that the authors, ſenfible that the ſtrain of the piece was much beyond the principles of 
the age, had not ventured to preſent it to the Houſe, or that it had been, for that reaſon, rejected by 
them, The dignity and authority of the Commons are ſtrongly inſiſted upon in this remonſtrance; 


and it is there ſaid, that their ſubmiſſion to the ill treatment, which they received during the later 


part of Elizabeth's reign, had proceeded from their tenderneſs towards her age and her ſex, But the 
authors 
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10 7 HISTORY-or GREAT. BRITAIN. 


Tur ſpirit and judgment of the houſe of commons appeared, not only kids 
fence of their own privileges, but alſo in their endeavour, tho, at this time, in 
vain, to free trade from thoſe ſhackles, which the high exerted prerogative, and 
even, in this reſpect, the il. judged tyranny of Elizabeth, had impoſed upon it. 

- James had already, of his on accord, called in and ann led all the numerous 


patents for monopolies, which had been granted by his predeceſſor, and which 


fertered extremely every ſpecies of domeſtie induſtry: But the excluſive compa- 


nies ſtill remained; another ſpecies of monopoly, by which almoſt all foreign 
ttade, except that to France, was brought into the hands of a few-rapacious en- 
groffers, and all proſpect of future improvement in commerce was for ever ſacri- 


ficed to 3 little remporary advantage of the ſovereign. Theſe companies, the" ar- 


bitrarily erected, had carried their privileges ſo far, that the whole: 3 
England was centered in London; and it appears! that the cuſtams of that port 


| amounted to 1 10, oo l. a year, while thoſe of all the kingdom beſide yielded only 


ſeventeen thouſand *. Nay, the whole trade of London was configed to about 200. 
citizens +, who were eafily enabled, by combining among thetnſclves, to fix what». 


ever price they pleaſed both to the exports and imports of the nation. The com- 


mittee, appointed to examine this enormous grieyance, one of the greateſt which 
we read of in Engliſh ſtory, inſiſt on it as 4 fact well known ant} avowed, how-: 
ever contrary to the preſent received opinion, that ſhipping and ſeamen had ſen- 
ſibly decayed during all the preceding reign . And the nothing be more com»: 
mom than complaints of the decay of -eummerce; even during! the. maſt; flousiſu 
ing periods; yet is this a comfequence: which might naturally. reſult from ſuch ar- 
bitrary eſtabliſhments, ax a time when the trade of all the other nations W 
except that of Scotland, enjoyed: full liberty and indulgence. | + 

Waits the commons were thus attempting to give liberty bb ee 
of the nation, they alſv endea red ro free the landed intereſt from the burthen 
of 'wardthips ||, and to remove thoſe remains of the feudal tenures, under which 
the nation ſtill laboured. A juſt regard was ſhown to the crown in the whole con- 
duct of this affair; nor was the remedy ſought for, conſidered as a matter of 


authors 6 For the houſe received and ſubmitted to as bad ereatment in the 
beginning and middle of that reign :. The government was equally arbitrary io Mary's reign, in Ed- 
ward's, in Henry the eighth's and. ſeventh's.. And the farther we go back in hiſtory, tho there migtit be 


2 more of a certain ĩrretular k ind of liberty among the barons, the commons were fill of leſs authority. | 


King James, as they themſelves acknowledged, CO PO Oe" MO nnn 
than-ad been indulged; them by any of his Re,! V 
Journ. 21 May, 1604. -+ 1d, bie. ' 
t A remonſtrance from the-Trinity-houſe, in 1602, ſays, desi a lid ieee 
1588, the ſhipping and number of ſeamen in England decayed about à third part, Angleſey's hap- 
. ⅛ᷣ ͤ v Mes ns 4 ie O98 
"right, 


"1 1 ans 0 c 1 


right, —— grace and favour... The profit, which tho King reaped both 
from wards and from reſpite. of homage, was eſtimated ; and it was propoſed to 


compound for theſe prerogatives by a ſecure and independent revenue. But after 


ſome debates in the houſe, and ſome conferences with the lords, the affair was 


found to contain more difficulties than could eaſily, at that drs, be ſurmounted | 


and it was not then brought to any concluſion, 


THE ſame 9 * the bees, free the nation from. 8 


proviſions for the King $ SIR and carta Pra. we for the removal of his 0 | 
gage, upon paying a ſtated. price for. them. This prerogative had been much 
abuſed by the purveyors T and the commons ſhewed ſome i intention to offer the 


King fifty thouſand pounds a-year for the abolition of it. 


ANOTHER affair of the utmoit conſequence was brought 8 oe palit * 


where the commons ſhewed a greater ſpirit of independence than any true judg- ' 
ment of the national intereſt. The union of the two kingdoms was very zealouſly, 


and. even impatiently urged by the King t. He juſtly: regarded it as the peculiar 


felicity of his reign, that he had terminated the bloody animoſities of theſe hoſtile 


nations, and had reduced the whole iſland. under one empire; enjoying tranquillity 
within. itſelf, and ſecurity from all foreign invaſion...” He hoped; that, while his 
ſubjects of both kingdoms, reflected on; paſt diſaſters, beſides regarding his perſon 
as infinitely precious, they would entertain the ſtrongeſt deſire of ſecuring them- 
ſelves againſt the return of like calamities, by a thorough union of laws, parlia- 


ments and privileges. He conſidered not, that this very reflection operated, as 
yet, in a contrary manner, on mens prejudices, and kept alive that mutual hatred - 


between the nations, which had been carried to the greateſt extremity, and required 


time to allay it. The more urgent the King appeared in promoting ſo uſeful a 


meaſure, the more back ward was the Engliſh parliament i in concurring with him 3 


while they aſcribed his exceſſive 'zeal; to that Partiality, in favour of his antient . 


ſubjects, of which, they thought, chat, on other occaſions, they had reaſon to 


complain. Their complaiſance for the King, therefore, carried them no farther 


than to appoint forty- four Engliſh to meet with thirty - one Scots commiſſioners, in 
order to deliberate concerning the terms of an union; but without any hap of 
making advances towards the eſtabliſhment of it . a 


Tus ſame ſpirit of independence, and perhaps not better judgmen appeared 


in the houſe of commons, when the queſtion of ſupply was brought before them, 
by ſome members, who were attached to the an. In vain was it urged, that, 


#% * 


+ Journ. — April, 1604. 8 i 270 April, it May, 1604. Parlamenrary innen, 
vol. v. p. 91. 1 Journ. th June, 1604. L 9 67 $i 40 abt agg 0. fe fe 
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the! the King received a ſupply, which had been voted to Elizabeth, and which 
had not been collected before her death; yet he found it burthened with a debt 
contracted by the Queen, equal to the full amount of it: That peace was not yet 
thoroughly concluded with Spain, and that Ireland was ſtill expenſive to him: 
That on his journey from Scotland, amidſt ſuch an immenſe concourſe of people, 

and on that of the Queen and royal family, he had expended conſiderable ſums: 
And that, as the courtiers had looked for greater liberalities from the Prince on 
his acceſſion, and had impoſed on his generous nature; ſo the Prince, in his turn, 

v ould expett, at the beginning, ſome mark of duty and attachment from his peo- 

ö ple, and ſome confideration of his neceſſities. No impreſſion was made on the 
houſe of commons by theſe topics; and the majority appeared fully determined 

4 to refuſe all Tupply. The burthen of che government, at that time, lay ſurpriz- 

ingly light upon the people: And that very reaſon, which to us, at this diſtance, 
may ſeem a motive for generoſity, was the real cauſe why the parliament was, on 
all occaſions, fo remarkably frugal and reſerved. They were not, as yet, accuſ- 
tomed to open their purſes in ſo liberal a manner as their ſucceſſors, in order to 
ſupply the wants of their ſovereign; and the ſmalleſt demand, however requiſite, 
appeared in their eyes unreaſonable and exorbitant. The commons ſeem alſo to 

| have been deſirous of reducing the crown to ſtill farther neceſſities, by their re- 
fuſing a bill, ſent down to them by the lords, for entailing the crown lands for ever 
N The diffipation, made by Elizabeth, had 
eee eee eee TIC; nee che W 

enen e 

Ix order to cover e which might bear a bad ries both 

i ind head; James ſent a meſſage to the houſe +, where he told them, 
that he defired no ſupply ; and he was very forward in refuſing what was never 
offered him. Soon after, he prorogued the parſiament, not without diſcovering, 

»th of Jay. in his ſpeech, viſible marks of diſſitisfaction. Even ſo early in his teign, he faw 
* reaſon to make public complaints of the reſtleſs and encroaching ſpirit of the pu- 
ritanical party, and of the malevolence, with which they endeavourcd to inſpire 
the commons. Nor were his apprehenſions without reaſon ; ſince the commons, 
nom finding themſelves free from the arbitrary goverament of Elizabeth, applied 
for a conference with the lords, and preſented a petition to the King, the- pur- - 
port of both which was to procure, in favour of the puritans, a relaxation of the” 
eccleſiaſtical laws. The uſe of the ſurplice and of the croſs in baptiſm, is there 
-chiefly complained of; but the remedy ſeems to be expected ſolely from the King's 


diſpenſing power F. The ſame papers diſcover the violent animoſity of the com- 
mons againſt the catholics; together with the intolerating ſpirit of that afſembly. 


5 Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 108. + Journ. 26th June, 1604. t Parliamen- 
tary Hiſtory, vol. v. P. 98, 99, 100. | ES | 
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Tai ſummer, e ben n c 
the Spaniſh miniſters at London. In the conferences, previous to this treaty, the, es ul | 
nations were found to have ſo few claims on each other, that, except on account of Spain. 
the ſupport given by England to the Low Country provinces, the war might ap- ch Aug. 
pear to have been continued more on account of perſonal animoſity between Phi- 
lip and Elizabeth, than any contrariety of political intereſts between their ſubjects. 
Some articles in the treaty, which ſeem prejudicial to the Dutch commonwealth, 
were never executed by the King ; and as the Spaniards made no complaints on 
that head, it appeared, that. by ſecret. agreement, theſe articles were underſtood 
in a different ſenſe from what they ſeem naturally to bear, and that the King re- 
ſerved the power of ſending aſſiſtance to the Hollanders +. The Conſtable of 
Caſtile came into England to ratify the peace ; and on the part of England, the + 
earl of Hartford was ſent into the Low Countries for the ſame purpoſe, and the | | 
Earl of Nottingham, Lord high admiral, into Spain. The train of the latter TED 9 
was numerous and ſplendid; and the Spaniards, it is ſaid, were extremely ſur- | | 
priſed, when they beheld the blooming countenances and graceful appearance of 
che Engliſh, whom their bigotry, inflamed: by the prieffs, had repreſented: as 6 
many monſters and infernal demons. _ 
Tuo England, by means of her naval force, was perfe&tly ſecure; during the COS 
latter years of the Spaniſh war, James ſhewed an extreme impatience to put an Peng 
end to hoſtilities z and foon-after his acteſſion, before any terms of peace were 
| concerted, or eveñ propaſed by Spain, he recalled all the letters of marque | which 

had been granted by Queen Elizabeth. The Archduke Albert had made ſome 

advances of a like nature 5, which invited the King to take this friendly ſtep. But 

what is remarkable ; in James's proclamation for that purpoſe, he plainly ſußp- 

that, as he had himſelf, while King of Scotland, always lived in amity with 
peace was attached to his perſon; and that merely by his acceſſion to the 

Fc he had ended the | 

war between the Kingdoms j. This ignorance of the law of nations may appear 
ſurpriſing in a Prince, who was thirty-lix years of age, and who had reigned from . 

his infancy, did we not conſider, that a king of Scotland, who lives in cloſe friend - | 

ſhip with England, has few tranſactions to manage with foreign princes, and has 

little opportunity of acquiring experience. Unhappily for James, his timidity, bis 
| PF 


„ 'Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 585, Kc. + Wiawood, vol. H. p. 27, 330, & aki, In this reſpe& ; 
James's peace was more honourable than that which Henry the fourth himſelf made with Spain. That | : 
Prince ſtipulated not to afiſt the Dutch ; and the ſupplies, which he ſecretly-ſent them, were in direct 
contravemionto-the-treaty. - - 1 234 of June, 1603. 8 Gratii Anal. lib. 13. {|} Seer 
. fre yea of Ling Jem Wiawood, ale eg 
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Chap. I. 
. 


he was extremely addicted, ever prevented him from making any progreſs in the 
knowledge or practice of foreign politics, and in-a little time diminiſhed that re- 


gard, which all the 3 nations * _ to e e n ar _— 
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Chap. II. * E come now to relate an event, one of the aſk memorable, which FLY 


Gun-powder - Taz. Roman catholics had expected great favour and 1 on he * 


conſpiracy. 


"y 


| and its moſt ſteady attachment to religious prejudices. 


to their cauſe, and as he himſelf, in his early youth, 


has conveyed to poſterity, and containing at once a ſingular proof both of 
the ſtrength and weakneſs of the human mind; its wideſt departure from morals, 


ſom of which I ſpeak; a fact as certain as it appears incredible. 


181 


ſion of James, both as he was deſcended from Mary, who had ſacrificed her life 


Was believed to have ſhown 
ſome partiality towards them; which nothing, they 1 but intereſt and ne- 


ceſſity had ſince reſtrained. Tis pretended, that he had even entered into poſi · 
tive engagements to tolerate their religion, ſo ſoon as he ſhould mount the throne 


of England; whether their eredulity had interpreted in this ſenſe ſome obliging 
expreſſions of the King, or that he had employed ſuch an artifice, in order to ten: 


der them favourable to his title +. Very ſoon they diſcovered their wiſtake ; and | 


were at once ſurpriſed and enraged to find James, on all occaſions, expreſs his in- 


tention of executing ſtrictly the laws enacted againſt them, and of perſeyering in 
- all the rigorous meafures of Elizabeth. Cateſby, a gentleman of good parts and 


of an antient family, firſt, thought of a moſt extraordinary method of revenge; 


and he opened his intention to Piercy; a deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe of 


Northumberland. In one of their converſations with regard to the diſtreſſed con- 
dition of the catholics, lercy having broke into a ſally of paſſion, and men- 
"tioned the aſſaſſinating the 3 Cateſby took the opportunity of revealing to 


him a nobler and more extenſive plan of treaſon, which not only included a ſure | 


Ng of vengeance, but afforded ſome hopes of reſtoring the catholic religion 


in In vain, ſaid he, would you put an end to the King's life: He 
ba children who would fucceed, e 


+ Sts Trials wo. f. 201 20% 294 Wiawood, vel. f. 
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f 


la vain would you dent the whole royal family: The nobility, the Clup. n. 
prone the parliament. are all infected with the - ſame hereſy, and could raiſe to 3. 
the throne another prince and another family, who, beſides their hatred to our 
religion, would be animated with revenge for the tragical death of their prede- 
ceſſors: To ſerve any good purpoſe, we muſt deſtroy, at one blow, the King, 
the royal family, the lords, the commons; and bury all our enemies in one com- 
mon ruin. Happily, they are all aſſembled on the firſt” meeting of the Parlia- 
ment; and afford us the opportunity of glorious and uſeful vengeance. Great 
preparations will not be requiſite. A few of us, combining, may run a mine 
below the hall, in which they meet, and chooſing the very moment when the 
King harangues both houſes, conlign over to deſtruction theſe determined foes 
to all piety and religion. Meanwhile, we ourſelves ſtanding aloof,” ſafe and un- 
ſuſpected, ſhall. triumph in being the inſtruments of divine wrath; and ſhall be- 
hold with pleaſure thoſe ſacrilegious walls, in which were paſt the edicts for pro- 
ſcribing our church and butchering her children, toſt into a thouſand fragments; 

while their impious inhabitants, meditating perhaps ſtill new proſecutions againſt 
us, paſs from flames * to flames, b there for erer e de torments 
due to their offences . | : 


\ Percy was charmed toe Bel may vo, ate aa oy — nu 
municate the matter to a few more, and among the reſt to Thomas Winter, ; | 
hom they ſent over to Flanders, in queſt of Fawkes, an officer in the Spaniſh 
ſervice, with whoſe zeal and courage they were all thoroughly acquainted; When 
they inliſted any new conſpirator, in order to bind him to ſecrecy, they always, 
together with an oath, employed the ſacrament, the moſt ſacred rite of their te- 

ligion : And 'tis remarkable, that no one of theſe pious devotees ever entertain 
ed the leaſt compunction with regard to the cruel maſſacre, which'they projected, 
of whatever was great and eminent in the nation. Some of them only were ſtart- 
led by the reflection, that of neceſſity many catholics muſt be preſent; as ſpec- : 
tators or attendants on the King, or as having ſeats ia the houſe of peers: But 
Teſmond, à jeſuit, and Garnet, ſuperior of that order in England, removed © 
theſe ſcruples, and ſhewed them how the intereſts 1 n, that the "Wn 
| Pee ſhould here be ſacrificed with the guilty. 


ALL this paſſed in the ſpring and ſummer of tis Toth _ i. | 
| een alſo hired a houſe, in Piercy's name, adjoining'to that in which the par- 
ee ee Towards the end of that year they began their opera- + 
tions. That they might be leſs interrupted, and give leſs ſuſpicion to the neigh- 
47 pau ety they carried in. ſtore of proviſions with them, and never deſiſted from 


their. labour. ng: by paſſion, by princi- 
vo 4 Hiſtory of the Gun-powder Treaſon. | t Sate Trials, völ. l. 5. 29e 198, 210. 
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ple, and by mutual exhortation, they little feared death in compariſon of a diſ- 


appointment; and having provided arms, together with the inſtruments of their 
labour, they reſolved there to-periſh in caſe of a diſcovery, Their perſeverance ad- 
vanced the work; and they ſoon pierced the wall, tho' three yards in thicknels ; 
but on approaching the other ſide, they were ſomewhat ſtartled with hearing a * 
noiſe, which they knew not how to. account for. Upon inquiry, they found, 
that ĩt came from the vault below the houſe of lords; that a magazine of coals 


had been kept there; and that, as the coals were ſelling off, the vault would be 


let to the higheſt bidder. The opportunity was immediately ſeized; the place 
hired by Piercy ; thirty-ſix barrels of powder lodged in it; the whole covered up 
with faggots and billets ; the doors of the cellar boldly * n n every- 
body admitted, as if it contained nothing dangerous. G t bt 04 


Cos ripur of ſucceſs, they now began to look forward, Ow to plan the 
remaining part of their project. The King, the Queen, Prince Henry, were all 
expected to be preſent ar the opening of the parliament. The Duke, by reaſon 


ol his tender age, would be abſent ; and it was reſolved, that Piercy ſhould ſeize 


him of aſſaſſinate him. The Princeſs Elizabeth, a child likewiſe,” was kept at 
Lord Harrington's houſe in Warwickſhire ; and Sir Everard Digby, Rockwood, 
Grant, | being let into the conſpiracy, engaged to aſſemble their friends, on 
pretence of a hunting- match, and ſeizing that Princeſs, immediately to proclaim 
her Queen. So tranſported were they with rage againſt their adverſaries, and ſo 
charmed with the proſpect of revenge, that they forgat all care of their own ſafety; 
and truſting to the general confuſion, which muſt reſult from ſo unexpected a 
blow, they foreſaw not, that the fury of the people, now unreſtrained by any au- 
thority, muſt have turned againſt them, A dv eee TONE: | 
menen maſſacre of the catholics. Nil n 

Tur day, fo long withed for, now approaches; ee We uct was 
appointed to aſſemble. The dread ful ſeeret, the? communicated” to above twenty 


perfotis; had been religioufly kept, during the ſpace of near a year and a half. 


No remorſe; no pity, no ſear of puniſnment, no hope of reward, had, as yet, in- 


duced any one conſpirator, either to abandon the enterprize, or make a diſcovery 


of it. The holy fury had extinguiſhed in their breaſt every other motive; and 
it was an indiſcretion at laſt, proceeding deln Ore _ acl 


| Aces und partialities, which ſaved the nation. 


Ten days before the meeting of the pürliament, Lord ae endete 


ſon to Lord Morley, received the following letter, which had been delivered to his 
ſervant by an unknown hand. My Lord, Out of the love T hear to ſome of your 
friends, I have a care of your preſervation. Therefore I would adviſe you, as y len- 
TRE devife ſome excuſe to ſbifl V mene, > i 


5 


= 


Rl ur IE EST Me 


Cad and man have concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs of this time. And think not © ap- I. 


flightly of ibis advertiſement ; but retire yourſelf into your country, where you may 
expe the event in ſafety. For tho' there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet I Jay, they 
will receive a terrible blow, ibis parliament, and yet they ſhall not ſee who hurts 
them. This council is not to be contemned, | becauſe it may do you good, and can do you 
v0 barm : Fur the danger is paſt, as ſoon as you have burned the leiter. And I bope 
God 1 give ra e , gf 5 to GY Fee 1 com- 
mend you *. 

MonTEAGLE knew-not what to WES of this letter; and the inclined © think 
it a fooliſh attempt to frighten and ridicule him, he judged it ſafeſt to carry it to 
Lord Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate. Tho” Saliſbury too was inclined to give little © 
attention to it, he thought proper to lay it before the King, who came to town a 
few days after. - To the King, it appeared not ſo light a matter; and from the 
ſerious earneſt ſtyle of the letter, he conjectured, that it implied ſomething 
very dangerous and important. A terrible bot and yet the authors concealed, a 
denger ſo ſudden and yet ſo great, theſe circumſtances ſcemed all to denote ge 
contrivance by gun powder; and it was thought adviſable to infpe& all the vaults 
below the houſes of parliament. This care belonged to the earl of Suffolk, Lord 
chamberlain ; who purpoſely delayed the ſearch, till the day before the meeting of 
the parliament. He remarked thoſe great piles of wood and faggots, which lay in 
the vault under the upper houſe; and he caſt his eye upon Fawkes, who ſtood in a 
dark corner, and paſſed himſelf for Piercy*s ſervant. That daring and determined 
courage, which ſo much diſtinguiſhed this conſpirator; even among thoſe heroes 
in villany, was fully painted in his countenance, and was not paſſed unnoticed by 
the Lord chamberlain +. Such a quantity alſo of fuel, for the uſe of one ho lived 
ſo little in town as Piercy, appeared a little extraordinary $3 and upon comparing 
all circumſtances, it was reſolved that a more thorough inſpection ſhould be made. 
About midnight, Sir Thomas Knevet, a juſtice of peace, was ſent with proper 
attendants; and before the door of the vault, finding Fawkes, who had juſt finiſhed 
all his preparations, he immediately ſeized him, and turning over the. 
diſcovered the powder. . The matches and every thing proper. for ſetting fire to 
the train were taken in Fawkes's pocket; who, finding his guilt nom apparent; and 
ſeeing no refuge but in boldneſs and deſpair, expreſſed the utmoſt regret, that he 
had loſt the opportunity of firing the powder at once, and of ſweetning his 'own 
death by that of his enemies l. Before the council, he diſplayed the ſame intrepid 


firmneſs, mixed even with ſcorn and diſdain; refuſing to diſcover his accomplices, = 


and ſhewing no concern but for the failure of the enterprize 5. This obſtinacy 
laſted two. or three days: But being confined, to "Wh lefe to reflect on 


» K. james 5 Works, p. 227. + Id. p. 229. t 1d. jbig- * I id. 5. 230. 
Winwood, vol. ii. p. 173. N his 
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Cha II. his guile and danger, and the-rack being juſt ſhown to him; his courage, Les 


1605- with ſo long an effort, and unſupported .by hope or lacan, at laſt —_ him Fad 
he made a full diſcovery of all the conſpirators'*. s. 

.. CaTzs8y, Piercy, andthe other criminals, who were in ar the? eg had 
| heard of the alarm taken at the letter ſent to Monteagle, tho*. they had heard of 
| Os the Lord chamberlain's ſearch ; yet were reſolved to perſiſt to the utmoſt, and never 
1 | abandon their hopes of ſucceſs +. But at laſt, hearing that. Fawkes was arreſted, 
1 they hurried away to Warwickſhire; where Sir Everard Digby, making account 
that ſucceſs had attended his confederates, was already in arms, in order to ſeize the 
Princeſs, Elizabeth. She had eſcaped i into Coventry ; and they were obliged to put 
themſelves on their defence againſt the country, who. were raiſed from all quar- 
ters, and armed, by the ſheriffs.. The conſpirators, with all their attendants, 
never exceeded the number of cighty perſons ; and being ſurrounded on every 
ſide, could no longer entertain hopes, either of eſcaping or prevailing. . Having 
therefore confeſſed themſelves, and received abſolution, they boldly prepared for 
death, and reſolved to fell their lives as dear as poſſible to the aſſailants. But 
even this miſerable conſolation was denied them. Some of their powder took fire, 
and diſabled them for defence . The people ruſhed in upon them. Piercy and 
Cateſby were killed with one ſhot. Digby, Rook wood, Winter, and others, be- 
ing taken priſoners, were tried, confeſſed their guilt, and died, as well as Garnet, 
by the hands of the executioner. Notwithſtanding this horrid crime, the'bigotted 
catholics were ſo devoted to Garnet, that they fancied miracles to de W 1 
his blood i; and in Spain he was regarded as a martyr 9. $y 

Nrrrnxx had the deſperate fortune of the conſpirators urged thin to this en- 
bo.  terprize, nor had the former profligacy of their lives prepared them for ſo great a 
| crime. Before that audacious attempt, their conduct ſeems, in general, to be liable 

to no reproach. Cateſby's character had entitled him to ſuch regard, that Rook- 
wood and Digby were ſeduced by their implicit truſt in his judgment; and they | 
declared, that, from the motive alone of eben _ 7000 beer ref ; 


#1 x © N 


EK. James's Works, p. m__— 


| + Some hiſtorians have imagined, that the m—_ had ſeeret eee of che LS (piracy, a * that f 
i do letter to Monteagle was wrote by his di rection. in order to obtain the fame of penetration in dif. 
covering the plot. But the known facts refute this ſuppoſition. That letter, being commonly talked 

of, might naturally have given an alarm to the conſpirators, and made them contrive their eſcape. ; 
The viſit of the Lord chamberlain ought to have had the ſame effect. In ſhort, it appears, that no 
body was arreſted or enquired after, for ſome days, till Fawkes diſcovered the names of the con- 
ſpirators. We may infer, however, from a leiter in Winwood's Memorials, vol. i. P. 177. that 
Saliſbury's ſagacity led the King in his a S and that the _ 10 an i ern 2 57 

his maſter the praiſe of the whole diſcovery..” LS, 305 


7 State Trials, vol. i. p. 199. Diſcourſe * as Magner, &c, p. 9.7 79. : 
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'Ohap. II. Tux moderation, and; 1 may. ſay, magnanimity,'of the King, iſmediately aſter 
06. ſo narrowaneſcape from a moſt deteſtable conſpiracy, was nowiſe agreeable to his 
ſubjects. Their animoſity againſt popery, even before this provocation, had riſen 
to a great pitch: and it had perhaps been more prudent in James, by a little diſſimu- 
lation, to have conformed himſelf to it. His theological learning, confirmed by 
diſſputation, had happily fixed his judgment in the proteſtant faith; yet was his 
heart a little biaſſed by the allurements of Rome, and he had been extremely pleaſed, 
if the making ſome advances could have effected an union with that antient mo- 
ther- church. He ſtrove to abate the acrimony of his own ſubjects, againſt the 
religion of their fathers: He became himſelf the object of their diffidence and 
averſion. Whatever meaſures he embraced ; in Scotland to introduce prelacy, in. 
England to inforce the authority of the preſent church, and ſupport its rites and ce 
remonies; were interpreted as ſo many ſteps towards popery, and were repreſented 
by the puritans as ſymptoms of idolatry and ſuperſtition. Ignorant of the conſe : 
„ quences, or unwilling to ſacrifice to politics his inclination, which he called his 
conſeience, he perſevered in the ſame meaſures, and gave truſt and preferment, 
almoſt indifferently;” to his catholie and proteſtant ſubjects. © And finding bis per- 
ſon, as well as his title, leſs obnoxious to the church of Rome, than thoſe of 
Elizabeth, he gradually abated the rigour of thoſe laws, which had been enacted 
vgainſt that church; and which were ſo acceptable to his bigotted ſubjects. But the 
ertfeets of theſe diſpoſitions, on boch Hdes, beckine not very ſen(ible;'rilt towards he 
| hmm nag robes, go EEE 


"AT "this time, James ſeems to have 7 a in of * the affetions N 
1 even of his Engliſh ſubjects, and in a pretty high degree, their eſteem and regard. 
Hitherto their complaints were chiefly, levelled againſt his too great conſtancy in 
| his early friendſhips ; a quality, which, had it been attended wich more oeconomy, 
the? wiſe ,yould have excuſed, and the candid. would even, perhaps, have applaud- 
cd. His parts, which were not deſpicable, and his learning, which Fas.great, 
being bighly extolled by his courtiers and gownmen, and not yet tried in the ma- 
nagement of any delicate affairs, for which he was unfit, raiſed-a very high idea 
of bim in the world; nor was it always thro* flattery or inſineerity, that he re- 
ceivecd the title of the ſecond Solomon. A report, which was ſuddenly {ſpread 
about this time, of his, being aflaindted, vitbly 1 ſtruck a great conſternation into 
all orders of men +. The commons alſo abated, this ſeſſion, ſomewhat of their 
A parliament. exceſſive frugality; and granted him an aid of three ſubſidies and ſix fifteenths, 
which, Sir Francis Bacon ſaid in the houſe 4. might amount to about four hun- 
__dred thouſand pounds: And for once the King and parliament parted in friendſhip 
"hs and good humour. The hatred; Which the catholics' ſeemed to bear kim, . 


11 1 + e 676. / 2 Journ.zath * 1666. 
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— in the eyes of his people. Tbe DU point in 
- which the commons gave him diſpleaſure, was by diſcovering their conftant good- 


will to the puritans, eee en; Y CE SRI r 0 


which was rejected. 


Tux aid, granted been es gu in four years 3 DIY 
profuſion; joined to the neceſſary charges of che government, bad already very 
much anticipated this ſupply; and diſpoſed him to diflipate, in a very little time, 
among his friends and courtiers, the reſidue of it. Fo engage him farther into 
expence, his brother-in-law, the King of Denmark, paid him a viſit this ſummer; 
and the Whole court was employed in feaſting and revelry, in maſques and inter- 
ludes f. Great erudition and proſound morality, with little taſte or pleaſantry, 
prevail in all theſe entertainments: Myſtery, allegory, and alluſion reign through 
out. Italy was then the model for wit and ingenuity among the European nations. 
France herſelf, who afterwards ſet ſo much better patterns of elegance and plea- 
ſure, was at that time contented to po tings rep Ur- romantic in- 
ventions of her ſouthern neighibouu. ate Lat HS 44 


Tur chief affair which was unten n Man was the intended is of the 


two kingdoms. Nothing could exceed the King's paſſioh'and zeal: for'this noble Novemb. 18. 


enterprize, but the parliament's prejudice and reſuctance againft it. There remain 
two excellent ſpeeches/in favour of the union, which deſerye to be compured roge- 
ther; that of the King 1; and that of Sir Franeis Bacon. "Thoſe, who affect in eve 

thing ſuck an extreme contempt for James, will be ſtrprifed to find, char his 

eourſeʒ boch for good reaſoning and eloquent compoſition, approaches very near hat 
of a man, who was undoubtedly, at that time, one öf the greateſt geniuſes of 
Europe. A few trivial indiſeretions and indecorums may be ſaid to characterize 


the harangue of the monarch, and mark it for his own. And in general, fo 


open anc avowed a declaration in favour of à meaſure, where he had taken 00 


care; by any precaution or intrigue, to enſure ſucceſs, may ſafely be pronoun- | 
ced a very great indiſcretion. But the art of managing parliaments, by pri- 


vate intereſt or cabal, being found hitherto of little uſe or neceſſity, was n 

as yet, become à part of Engliſh politics. In the common courſe of affairs, 
government could be conducted without their "aſſiſtance ; and when their con- 
currence became requiſite to the meaſures of the crown, it was, general] Tpeak- 


ing, except in times of great faction and alen obtained without much 


difficulty. 
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Tun King's influence. ſeems to e e 5 Sees herben very cor. 
dial in All the ſteps, which they took towards the union, Tho! the advag- 
tages, which Scotland tight hope from that eee more gonlidetables 
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yet were che objections too, with regard to that kingdom, MP IERTYY 
vious. . The benefit, which muſt have reſulted to England, both by acceMien of 
&rength and ſecurity, was not deſpicable ; end as the Engliſh were, by far, the 


greater nation, and poſſeſſed the ſeat of government, the objections, either fromthe 


point of honour or from jealouſy, could not reaſonably have any place among them. 


The Engliſh parliament indeed ſcem to have been {ſwayed merely by the yulgar mo- 
tive of national antipathy. And they. perſiſted ſo ohſtinately in their pnaj udices. 
chat all the efforts for a thorough union and. incorporation, ondad only in the abo- 
lirion-of the hoſtile laws, formerly ænacted between the kingdoms®, . 

Son precipitant ſteps, which-the King, a lice after his acceſſion, had uulcen, 


in order to promote his favourite project, bath been here abſorned to do more in- 


jury than ſervice, Fram his own authonity, be had aflumedi the title of King of 
Great Britain ; and had quartered che axms ef Sentlend. wich choſe of England, in 


| all coins, flags, and enſigna. And he had engaged the judges to malce a declara - 


tion, that all-thoſe, who, after the union of the'crowns, ſhould be born in either 


| kingdom, were, for that reaſon alone, naturalizediin-both. 'Dhisiwas-a nice queſ- 


' tural and m,; *0bich afterwards, by Jaw ſubſequent, is perfefied and: made more 


public tranſactions, had e dr ae en n e 


tion, and, according to the ideas of thoſe times,  ſulceptible of ſubrile reaſoning 
on both ſides. The King was the ſume: The parliaments were different · To ven- 


der the people therefore the ſame, we muſt ſuppoſe, chat the ſovereign authority 
reſides chiefly in the prince, and that theſe popular aſſemblies are rather ordained = 
to aſſiſt with money and advice, than indued with any controuling or active powers 


in the government. It is evident, ſays Bacon, in his plesdings on this ſubject, — 
all other commonwealths, monarchies only ue do ſubſift by a law precedent. For 


wobere authority is divided amongſt many officers, and they not perpetual, but annual or 


temporary, and not to receive their authority but by eleftian, ond certain perſons 10 


have voices only in that election, and abe lite; theſe are buſy and curious frames, voi, 


of neceſſury do. preſuppoſe a law precedent, written er unwritten, 1 guide and dire2 
them : But in monarchies, eſpecially hereditary, that it, *vben. ſeveral. families or lineages 
of people do. ſubmit themſelves to one line, imperial or rapal, the ſuùmiſſiom is more na- 


Yormal ; but that is grounded upon nature, It would ſeem from this reaſoning, 
that the idea of an hereditary, limited monarchy, thg'-:implicitly ſuppoſad in many 


lawyer or politician. 4 


The Commons were even ſo averſe to the union, that they had complained, in e beam, 
to the lords, of the Biſhop of Briſtel, for writing 2 book in ſavour of it ; aud +he prelate was obliged 
to make ſubmiſſions for this offence, The crime imputed to him ſoama to have confiſted in bis treating 
of a ſubje&, which lay before the P@liament, 80 little notion had they 38. yet of general liberty! 
See Partiam. FR.” vol. v. p. 108, 10% 110. 

+_Bacon's Works, vol. iv, 5. 196, 191. Edit. 17 30 
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— 
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© Px62vr the obſtinacy of the parkiament with regard to the union, and an attempt 
on dhe King's eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction “, moſt of their meaſures, during this ſef- 
hon, were ſufficiently reſpectful and obliging 3 tho! they Kill diſcover a vigilant 
ſpirit, anda careful attention towards public good and national liberty. The votes 
alſo of the commons ſhow, that that houſe contained a mixture of puritans, who 
had acquired great authority among them, and who, together wich religious 
prejudices, were cuntinually ſuggeſting ideas, mote ſuitable ro a popular than a 
monarchical-form of government. The natural appetite for rule, made the com- 


mons lend a ere e ene e e e ee, their aun | 


and influence. 


inſt popiſh recuſants, and an abatement. towards proteſtant nanconformiſts. 


eee 
the houſe to proceed no farther in that matter. The houſe were inclined, at firſt, 


to conſider theſe orders as à breach of privilege: But they ſoon acquieſced, when 
told, that this meaſure. of the King, was ſupported by many precedents, ducing 


the reign of Elizabaib f. Had the houſe been always.diſpoſed.to make the pre- 


cedents of that reign the rule of their copduR, er Needed EIT have bad * 
difference with any of their monarchs. 


A 22715108, vs moved in the; houſe for a more rigorous execution of the Jaws - 


Chap. H. 


1606. 


Tur complaints of Spaniſh depredations were. very. loud Saen ae ein 5 Ja: 


merchants $. The lower. houſe ſent a meſſage to the Jords, deſiring a conference 
with them, in order to their preſenung 
jet. The lords took ſome time to deliberate on this meſſage ; becauſe, they ſaid, 
the matter was weighty and rare. It probably occured to them, at firſt, that the 
parliament's interpoſing in affairs of ſtate would appear unuſual and extraordinacy. 
And to ſhow, that in this ſentiment they were mor graced pic ante er 
they had deliberated, they agreed to the conferegce. _ 

"Taz: houſe of commons began no to feel themſelves of ſuch importance, that 
on the motion of Sir Edwin Sandys, a member of great authority, they entered. 


for. the firſt time, an order for the regular keeping of their journals . When a 


buſineſs was finiſhed, the King prorogued the parliament. 


a joint petition to the King on that ſub- 


Aro · chis time, there was an inſurrection of the eee 4th of July. 


tonſhire, headed by one Reynolds, a man of low condition. They went about de- 


ſtroying incloſures 3 but carefully avoided the committing any other outrage, This 


inſurrectĩon was eaſily ſuppreſſed, and, tho great lenity was uſed towards the inſur- 
gents, yet were ſome of dhe ringleaders puniſhed, Namen 


9 Jours. 24, uud December, bse 66h. 2gth, a6 Jas, Gays | 
ag n March, 1606. 2d May, 17th June, 1607. 
A607» I Journ. 25th February, 1606. 


I Journ. 26h Fe- 
| 2 Journ. 16th, 19th Jode, 
1 Journ, 34 July, e, x 


Chap. II. 
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commotion ſeems. to have been, of itſelf, far from trivial. It was become the 
common practice in England to diſuſe tillage, and throw the land into incloſures 
for the ſake of paſture. By this means, the kingdom was depopulated, or at 


leaſt, prevented from increaſing ſo much in Faria. as might have been enen | 


1609. 


from the daily increaſe of induſtry and commerce. 


Nxxx year preſents us with nothing memorable. 23 in the e ee lubi. 
e after a long negociation, was concluded, by : a truce of twelve years, that 


war. which, for near half a century, had been carried on with ſuch fury, between 


TrucebetwixtSpain and the ſtates of,the United Provinces. Never conteſt ſeemed, at firſt, more 


Spain and the 


United Pro- 
vinces. 


unequal: Never conteſt was finiſhed with more honour to the weaker party. On 
the ſide of Spain were numbers, riches, authority, diſcipline: On the ſide of the 


revolted provinces were found the attachment to liberty and the enthuſiaſm of ro- 


ligion. By her naval enterprizes the republic maintained her armies; and joining 
peaceful induſtry to military valour, ſhe was enabled, by her own force, to ſupport 
herſelf, and gradually rely leſs on thoſe neighbouring princes, who, from jealouſy 
to Spain, were at firſt prompted to encourage her revolt. Long had the pride of 
that monarchy prevailed over her intereſt, and prevented her from hearkening to 
any terms of accommodation with her rebellious ſubjects. But finding all inter- 
courſe cut off between her provinces by the maritime force of the ſtates, ſhe at laſt 
agreed to treat with them as a free people, and A to are all un 


4 and pretenſion to their ſovereignty. 


March 30s 


they were defeCtive in James. 


Tuis chief point being once gained, the treaty was ealily 1 toa 8 


| wia the joint mediation and guarantee of France and England. All exterior 


appearances of honout and regard were paid equally to both crowns: But very 
different were the ſe entiments which the ſtates, as well as all Europe, entertained 
of the princes who wore them. Frugality and vigour, the chief circumſtances, 
which procure regard among foreign nations, ſhone as conſpicuouſly i in Henry as 
To a contempt of 'the Engliſh Monarch, Henry 
ſeems to have added a conſiderable degree of jealouſy and averfion, which were 
ſentiments altogether without foundation. James was perfectly juſt and fair in all 
tranſactions with his allies ?; but it appears from the memoirs of thoſe times, that 
each ſide deemed him partial towards their adverſary, and fancied, that he had 


103 n into ſecret meaſures againſt them +. So little _ have men i in their 


7 The play of accommodation which James <a is found 5 in Winwood, vol. ü. p. 429, 
430, and is the ſame that was recommended by Henry, as we learn from Jeanin, tom. iii. p. 


416, 417. It had long been imagined by hiſtorians, from Jeanin's authority, that James had de- 


clared to che court of Spain, that he would not ſupport the Datch in their pretenſions to liberty and 


independence. But it has fince been diſcovered by Winwood's Memorials, vol.. ii. p. 456, 466, 
49%; 475, 476, that that report was founded on a lie r ! 


e e e | | my 
88 . | judgments 


* 


judgm N n ma, eee uus ein der B. 
„ King of England! og, 
ITnux little concern, which Peet week in eke an Aube the W FL 
| occurrences,” particularly thoſe of parliament, the moſt intereſting of his reign; February 9. 
A new ſeſſion was held this ſpringz the King full of hopes of receiving ſopply; the A parliament. 
commons, of cireumſcribing his exorbitant prerogative.” The Eatl of Saliſbury; now 
created treaſurer on the death of the Earl of Dorſet, laid open the King's neceſſities, 
firſt to the Peers, then to a committee of the lower houſe . He inſiſted on the urs 
avoidable expences, in ſupporting the navy, and in ſuppreſſing a late inſurrection 
in Ireland: He mentioned three numerous courts, which the King was obliged to 
maintain, for himſelf, for the Queen, and for the Prince of Wales: He obſerved, 
that Queen Elizabeth, tho a ſingle woman, had received very large ſupplies, in the 
years preceding her death, which alone were expenſive to her: And he afferted,. 
that, during her reign, ſhe had very much diſſipated the crown · lands 3 an expodient, 
which, tho? it ſupplied. her preſent neceſſities, without laying burthens on her people, 
multiplied extremely the neceſſities of her ſuceeſſor. From all theſe cauſes he 
thought it nowiſe ſtrange, that the King's income ſhould fall ſhort ſo great a ſum 
as eighty one thouſand pounds of his ſtated and regular expence; without men 
tioning contingencies, which ought: always to be eſteemed a fourth of the yearly: 
charges. And as the crown was now neceſſarily burthened with'a great and urgent 
debt of god, ooo pounds, he thence inferred the abſolute neceſſity of an ĩmmecliate 
and large ſupply from the people. To all theſe: reaſons, which James likewiſe 
urged in a ſpeech addreſſed to both houſes, the commons remained 'incxorable- March 2 
But not to ſhock the King with an abſolute refuſal, they granted him one ſubſic , 
and one. fifteenth:3 which would ſcarce amount to a hundred thouſand pounds. 
And James received: the mortification of diſcoveriog, i in vain, all bis wants, and 0 
al beging aid af ſubjects, bee no reaſonable” 750 | not epuheration 1 
* Win [470029 zu, by1gfidions tb ; 
AMON is many. ae ae of Acud ry 3 which now, daily and una- 
| 'vaklablys multiplied between Prince and parliament, this article of money. is tobe 
regarded as none of the leaſt conſiderable. After the diſoovery and conqueſt of 
the Weſt · Indies, gold and ſilyer, became every day mote plentiful in England, as 
well as in the reſt of Europe: and the price of all commodities and proviſions < 
roſe-to a pitch beyond what had ever been known, ſince the declenſion of the Ro- 
man empire. As the revenue of the crown roſe not in proportion t, the Prince 
was inſenſibly reduced to poverty amidſt the general riches. of his ſubjects, and 
required additional funds, in order to ſupport the ſame; magnificence and force 
vhich had been maintained by former meer But whils money thus flawest: 
Journ. xyth February, 1669. - Kenner, p. 68G Ut. 605 We InFtOnR 
3 + Refides the great diſſipadon of the crown-lands, the eee. never W the,ather - a 
ccc f wt 
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cen into England, we may obſerve, that, ut the ſame time, and probably from thut 


on £7 Tx 
= #4 21410 


from the moſt dangerous articles of his prerogative. But be was u forcigher, and 


very cauſe, art and induſtry of all kinds received a mighty iacreaſe q and elegance 
in every enjoyment of life became better known, and more cultivated among all 
rank of people. The king's ſervants, both civil and militaty, his courtiers, his 


_ miniſters, demanded more ample ſupplies from the impoveriſhed-Prince, and were 


not contented with the ſame ſimplicity of living, which had ſatisfied their an- 
coſtors. The Prince himſelf began to regard an increaſe of pomp and ſplendor 


a requiſite to ſupport the dignity of his character, and to pruſerve the fame ſupe- 


riofity above his ſubjecta, which his predeceſſors had enjoyed. Some equality too, 


and proportion to the other ſovergigns of Europe, it was natural for him to defire, 


ind as they had univerſally enlarged their revenue and multiplied their taxes, the 
King of England deemed it reafonable, that his fubjefts, who were generally as rich 
As theirs,: ſhould bear with patience ſome additional burthens and impoſirions. = 

Unna for the King, thoſe very riches, with the increaſing knowledge 
of the age, bred oppoſite ſentiments in his ſubjects 4 and begettimg a ſpitit of free- 
dom and independence, diſpoſed them to pay ttle ragard, either to the entreaties 
or menaces of their ſovereign, While the barons poſſeſſed their former immenſe 
property and extenſive j uriſdictiona, they were apt, on evety diſguſt, to endanger 


che monarch, and throw the whole government into confuſion : But this vory 


conſuſion often, in its turn, proved favourable to the monarch, and made the 


nation again ſubmit to him, in order to re- oſtabliſn juſtice and tranquillity. After 


-balance-of property into the hands of the commons, tho ſituation of affairs and 
che diſpoſitions of men became ſuſceptibie of a more regular plan of liberty z and 
the laws were not ſupported ſingly by the authority of the ſoveteign. And tho 
in that interval, after the decline of the peer, and before the people had yet ex- 
perieneed their force, the princes aſſumed an exorbitant power, ind had almoſt 
- annihilated the conſtitution under the weight of their prerogative ; ſo ſoon as che 
_ -evinMmons recovered from their lethargy, they ſeem to have been aſtaniſhed at the 


danger, andwere wot Ln be REPS OR VEE 
had hitherro provided for ii. u 


30 nnn gamer pobWfby wveryirinhd hege Weng ee off this en. 


-fis Wmew hat longer; and waiting patiently for a favourable opportunity to increaſe 
nid H his revenue, might have ſetured the extenſive authority, which was rranſ- 
mitted to him. On che other hand, had the commons been inclined to att with 
more generoſity and kindneſs towards their Prince, they might probably have 
turned his Necefities do good account, end: have bribed him to-depart peacendiy 


ignorant of the arts of popularity; they were ſoured by religious prejudices, and 
ON YETI. 


* ; 
it 
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this whole reign, A va an eat of mutyal confidenee and fiend Chap. ll. 
between prince and parliament. 105610. 
Tux King, by his prerogative alone, had, ſome years ith altered the rates 
of the cuſtoms, and had eſtabliſhed new impoſitions on ſeveral kinds of merchan- 
dize. This exerciſe of power will naturally, to us, appear arbitrary and illegal; 
yet, according to the principles and practices of that time, it might admit of ſome 
apology. The duties of tonnage and poundage were at firſt granted to the crown, 
by a vote of parliament, and for a limited time ; and as the grant frequently 
expired and was renewed, there could not then ariſc any contfoverſy concerning 
the origin of the King's right to levy theſe duties; and this impoſition, like all 
others, was plainly derived from the voluntary conſent of the people. But as 
Henry V. and all the ſucceeding princes, had the revenue conferred on them for 
life, the Prince, ſo long in poſſeſſion of theſe duties, began gradually to conſider 
them as his own proper-right and inheritance, and regarded the vote of parliament 
as a mere formality, which rather expreſſed the acquieſcence of the * in his 
prerogative, than beſtowed any new gift or revenue upon him. | 
Tun Parliament, when it firſt granted poundage to the crown, had fixed no 


1 


- 


on all commodities : It was left to the King himſelf and the Privy Council, aided 
by the advice of ſuch merchants as they ſhould think proper to conſult, to fix the 
value of goods, and thereby the rates of the cuſtoms: And as that value had been 
ſettled before the diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies; it was become much inferior to 
the prices, which almoſt all commodities bore in every market of Europe 3 and - 
conſequently, the cuſtoms, tho* ſuppoſed to be five per cent; did not, in reality, 
amount to a third of that value. The King, therefore, was naturally led to think, 
that rates, which were now plainly falfe, ought to be corrected ; that a valua- 
t tion of commodities, fixed by one act of the privy council, might be amended 
2 by another; that if his right to poundage was inherent in the crown, he ſhould © 
= alſo poſſeſs, of himſelf, the right of correcting its inequalities ;' if it was granted 
5 by the people, he ſhould at leaſt ſupport the ſpitit of the law, by fixing a new and 
a juſter valuation of all commodities. But beſides this reaſoning, which ſeems 
plauſible, if not ſolid, the King was ſupported in that act of power ſby two di-- 
rect precedents, one in the reign of Mary, another in the beginning of Eliza - 
beth . Both theſe Princeſſes had, without conſent of parliament, altered the 
| rates of ſome particular commodities ; and as their impoſitions bad, all along, been 


ane — that a farther exerciſe of afar ibs: 


February, 1625, 
You, V. A , FR F 8 9 _ 5 


particular rates: The impoſition was given as a ſhilling a pound, or five per cent. 1 


ſubaitted to without a murmur, and flill continued to be levied, the King hade. 


+ Winwood, en e. 30 10h May 1614 Ge. ER 
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ap. H. any occaſion of complaint. That leſs umbrage might be taken, be was extremely 


moderate in the new rates, which he eſtabliſhed; The law entitled him to levy 
| five per cent. on all commodities; yet he really did not, on the whoſe, exceed two: 
The cuſtoms, ducing | his whole reign, roſe only from 127, 00 pounds a- year to 
160, go z tho? beſides the, encreaſe of the rates, there was a ſenſible encreaſe of 
commerce and induſtry during t that period : But all this precaution could not ſave 
him from the complaints of the houſe of commons. A ſpirit of liberty had now 
taken paſſe non of that k houſe”: - "The leading members, being men of an indepen- 
dant: 455 and large views, began to regulate their opinions, more by the fu- 
ture c uences Which they forsſaw, than by the former precedents which were 
laid before them; and they lefs afpired at maintaining the antient conſtitution, 
rhan at eſtabliſhing a a new one, and a freer and a betrer, In their remoaſtrances 
to the Kiog on this occaſion, they obſerved it to be a general epinion, That the. 
reaſons of that | pradiice might be extended muth further, even 10 the utter ruin of the 
antient Bere of the 5M "and the "ſubjefts” Tight of property in their lands and 
goods . Tho expreſly forbid by the Kin ng. to touch his prerogative, they paſſed 
a bill aboliſhing theſe 8 ; which was rejected by the houſe of lords. 


In another addreſs King, they objected bo che prachce of horrowing upon 
privy ſeals, and deſired, AN 5 ſukzects ſhould. not be foteed to lend money to 
his Majeſty, nor give a reaſon. for their. refuſal, me murmurs likewiſe were 


thrown out in the houſe ; againſt. a Dew. monopoly of the. licence. of wines T. It. 
muſt be confeſſed, that Freed loans and monopolies were eſtabliſhed, on many and 


recent Xo tho? diametrically, oppoſite to all the principles of a free. go- 


vern 
"Tas" ien likewiſe diſcovered ſome 7 0 againſt the King's proclamations. 
James of them, That. 1h" be well du, by the c puſtitution and | policy of the kingdom, 
e en e on dee bet a und ne 
tw. bod cheKing's ade in Winmood'oMemorial al in. p. 103. ad ed. el 
46 (namely, that it might be Jawful. to s ſerxants without leave, and that no man.ſhould.; | 
« be inforced to Tend money, nor 19 wo A res en would not) his Majeſty ſent us, an-anſwers , 
” that bee; e We brooght Trade of antiquity 1 gthen thoſe demands, he allowed not of any 
« precedents rawn from the time of _ofurpjo caying Princes. or people tao bold and wanton; 
<< that he dekred not to govern-in' that 3 where ſubjects ſhould be affured of all things, 
Aud hope fog nothing. It was one. ching /abwittgge | principajum legibes 3 and another thing Ah. 
. Was 1115 un 2 That he would nat lea vs to paſteritꝑ ſuch a mark: of weakneſs upon hie 
© | therefore his condufion Was, no placet petitia, nen ply; exemblam.: Yet with this mitige- 
* — ns in matters of loans be would refuſe ng rea tealdnable excuſe, nor ſhould my Lord Chamber- 
« lain f bh the arreſting of any of his ; Majeſty? s ſervants, if jut' cauſe was ſhown, - parliament, 
howeyer, acknowledged atthis-time with thank ſuloeſs to the King, thatrbe allowed difpetes and in- 
- quiries about his prerogative, much beyond what had been indulged by any of his predeceſſors. Par- 
* Hift, vol, v. p. 2 30. eee gave n ene 
grievances, without exception. | | 
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that proclamations were not of equal force 1 laws ; yet be 1 it a "day incum- bett. 8 
bent on him, and a power inſeraraliy annexed 10 the trown, to reſtrain and prevent te 
ſuch miſchiefs and inconvenieicies as be ſaw growing on the Aale, a Rai which no cer- 
tain law was extant, and which, might tend to the great 3 of the ſubjett, if - 
| there ſhould be no remedy provided till the meeting of a Parliament. And bis prera-, 
gative, he adds, our progtnitors have, as well in untieni 45 later times, uſed and exjoyed®, LY 
The intervals between ſeſſions, we may obſerve,” were frequently ſo long as to ren 
der it requiſite for a prince to interpoſe by his prerogative; and it was an eſta- 
bliſhed maxim among the lawyers,” that all the proclamations of a king were abro - 
gated by his death +: But what the authority could be, which bound the > ſubje&ts, 
and yet was inferior to tlie authority of laws, ſeems inexplicable by: any maxims. 
of reaſbn or politits': Abd in this inflante,, as in many others, it is caſy to 2 
how unintelligible the Engliſh” conſtitution was; before. the patliament was able, 
by continued” acquiſitions or ericroathnienits, to eſtabliſh i it on fixt N of 
liberty. 1 
Upon the ſettleient of the refotmätzob, rk extenſive branch of power, which” | 
regards ecclefidſtical matters, bein ; Nd without” an owner, | ſeemed to belong to. 
the firſt oceuplery” and Hetty v L failed not immedistely : to ſeize i it, and to 
exert it even to the utmoſt degree bf kyranby. The poſſeſſion, of 1 it Was \contigued, 
with Edward; and *retovettd" by Efizabeth! and chat ambizious, 1 Princeſs, was 
ſoTemarkably jealous of this flower of her crown; that The {eyerely repriman oa 
the parlitment; if they ever 'preſuitied” to RAS; in thele x matters J and they . A 
were ſo over-awetl by herauthority;” as to fubmit, nd bo. alk pardon Aon {theſe < | 
caſions. But James's partiajents were much leſs obſeculous. The ventured » 
lift up their eyes; and to conſider this pretogarive.” "They wers ls A very fart 
province of government, poſſeſſed by the King lobe, and fever communicated 
wich the parliament”? They were ſenſible, that dig provitice aanitted not bf Tay 
exact boundary or circumſeription i Fhey had feſt, that che Rom tiff, in 1 
former ages, under pretence of religion, was Fay, making advances tavhire 4 = 
the whole-civil power. They dreaded” "Mill 7 more dangerous conſequences from the ll 
claims of their on ſavereigns: who :relided: among chem, and who, in many > 
other ſreſpects, poſſeſſed ſueh unlitnited'authority, They therbfote "deemed * | 
abſolutely neceſſary to circumſcribe rhis branch of prerogative ;. and accordit ingly, .. 
in the preceding ſeſſion; they paſſeck a biff at Saint £ eſtablimment of any, Ne 
ſiaſtical canons without conſent of SAC OE But the houſe of lords, as. is, { 
uſualy-deſended-the-barriers:of rhe chrone, and rejected the bil... | -4 
In this ſeſſion the commons eontented thetriſe[ves with NR TY BR 
the proceedings of the 'bigh commiſſion c court f. It required no e eee to 
+ Pariament, Eiſh vel. v. p. 23% + jb iat. lay, 1614. 20, „ i 
December; 5th March, 1606. $ Parliament. Hiſf. vol. V. p. 247. 1 Lead. Ka Wy 
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Chap. N. fee the extreme danger to liberty, ariſing from large diſcretionary powers ina 
IN” regal government. But James, as was natural, "refuſed. compliance with the ap- 
= plication of the commons. He was Probably ſenſible, that, beſides the great di- 
migution of his authority, many inconyeniencies muſt neceſſarily reſult from the 
aboliſhing all” power of this nature in every magiſtrate. z and that the laws, were 

they ever ſo carefully framed and digeſted, could not poſſibly provide againſt all 


contingencies ; much leſs, where they had not, as Is attained a ſufficient * 
2 accuracy and refinement. e de 


Rur the buſineſs, which "chiefly api the commons, during this ella, 
was the abolition of wardſhips and purveyance; prerogatives, which had been 
more or leſs touched on, every ſeſſion, during the whole reign of James. In 
this affair, the commons employed the proper means, which might intitle them 
to ſucceſs : They offered the King a ſettled revenue as 5 equivalent. for the pow- 
er, which he ſhould part with; and. the King was vi ling, to hearken to terms. 
Aſter much diſpute, he offered to give up theſe prerogatives for 200,000 pounds 
a-year, which they agreed to confer on him ?; And nothing remained, towards 
cloſing the bargain, but that the commons ſhould determine the funds, from which 
this ſucm ſhould be levied; This ſefſion was too far advanced to bring fo difficult 
4 matter to a full concluſion ; and tho” the parliament met again, towards the end 

of the year, and reſumed the queſtion, they were never able to terminate an affair, 
which they ſeemed ſo intent upon. The journals of that ſeſſion are loſt ; and as 
the hiſtorians of this reign-are very negligent in relating parliamentary affairs, of 
whoſe importance they were not ſufficiently appriſed, we know not exactly the 
reaſon of this failure. It only appears, that the King was extremely diſſatisfied 
with the conduct of the parliament, and ſoon en diflolyed it. * was 
Ai Sol erb and it fat near ſeven years. | 


Hottie midlt of all theſe-artacks, ſome more, FA leſs Midas, on A prero- 
ing the Kiog diſplayed, as openly as ever, all his exalted notions of monarchy 


4 8 learn from Winw od's Memorials, vo 7 1 3. he reaſon aflgned for this particular ſum, 1 
* Prom thence my Lord Treaſurer.came to the x Rk 7 ; 
«" riſe and fall like a merchant. That he w. 5 12 flower of 12 crown (meaning the court 


— wards) fo. woch tolled; that it was too dainty. to be ſo bandled: And then he ſaid, that 1 


11 


«which, before he read, he ſaid he would Acquaint us with a pleaſant conceit of his Majeſty. As As co | 


« "cauſe nine was the number of the poets, who were always beggars, tho they ſerved ſo many mu- | 
« ſes; and eleven was the number of the apoſtles, when the traitor, Judas, was away; and there 
« fore might belt be affefied by his Majeſty : A number, which might accord us 
* both; and that du ten: which, ſaid my Lord Treaſurer, is a ſacred number ; for ſo many were 
God's conimandments, which tend to virtue and edification, 5 If the commons really voted 20,000 
pounds a year more, on account of this pleaſant concert of the 8 n | 
* e e, Sh WY 
"Y . - J 


% 
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and the authotity of princes. Rven in a ſpeech to the parliament, TY? he Dey Chap. IT. 


for ſupply, and where he ſhould. naturall 13 have uſed att art to ingratiate | himſelf 
with that aſſembly, he expreſſed | himſel in thele terms ; 1 conclude, then, the 

e point, touching the power of kings, with this axiom of divinit i "that, a to dif- 
« pute what God may do, is blaſphemy, but what Gol wills, that divines may 


« Jawfully and do ordinarly” diſpute and difcuſs ; ſo i is it ſedition 1 in ſubjedts to 


« diſpute what a king may do in the height” of = power. But jut kings WI 
« ever be willing to declare what they will do, if — wil not incur the curſe of 
+ God. 1 will not be content, thar ny power be diſpyred Upon; Vir I mall ever 
< be willing to make the reaſon appear of my Ag and rule my actions accord 
< ing to 'ny laws . Notwithſtanding the great extent of prerogative in that 
age, theſe expreſſions would probably give ſome offence, But we may obſerye, 
that, as the King's deſpotiſm was more ſpeculative than raQtical, fo the indepen- 
” dency of the commons was, ät this tit, the contrary ;" and, tho* ftrongly ſupported 
by their preſent ſituation as well as diſpoſition, was too new and recent to be as 

yet founded on ſyſtematical principles and opinions . : rer mh 4 
Tris year was diſtinguiſhed by. a Lo event, „hic gave great © n 
and concern in England; t the murder SALE rench monarch * 9 poniar 


* Kiog James's Works, p. 531. Fall a1 2 ed] v3 + : ru Er LID N 9115 te 


+It may not be unworthy obſervation, that James, in a Bock eales un, eee | 
which he publiſhed à little before his acceſſion to the crowu of England, affirmed, © That a good king; 
_ « altho' be be above the law, will ſubje& and frame his actions thereto, for example's ſake to paler 

* jeQs, and of his own free · will, but not as ſubject or bound thereto.” . In another paſſa 

ing to the fundamental law already alleged, we daily fee; that n the parlament Nb nothing 
« elſe but the head-court of the king and his vaſſals) che 1008 are but craved by his ſubjefts,”and bu 
made by him at their rogation, and with-their advice. For albeit the king mate dailyRatutes and 
< ordinances, enjoining ſuch pains thereto as he thinks, meet. without apy advice of parliament, or 
« eftates ; yet it lies in the power of no ento make any kind of ly gr Haste. without his ſcep- 
* tre be to it, for giving it the force of a l. X. eee. 5. 202. It is not to be ſuppoſed; 
that, at ſuch a critical juncture, James had ſo little ſenſe as, in ſo material Ir int, ta have. 
openly ſhocked what wese the univerſally eſtabliſhed principles Rift 88 85 the E 3 We ag 
told by hiſtorians, that nothing tended more to facilirate bis acceſon, 1 che good opinion enter 
tained of him by the Engliſh, on account of his learned and judicious writings. The queſtion, how- 
ever, with regard to the royal power was,. at this time, become a very dangerous point . 1 wichoa 
employing ambiguous, infignificant terms, which determined nothing, it was impoſſible to pl ſe both 
King and parliament. Dr. Cowell, who had magnified the prerogative in words too intelligi e, fell. 
this ſeſſion, under the indignation of the commons. Par/iamenr. Hf. vol. v. p. 221, The King 4, © 
ſelf, after all is magnificent boaſts, was obliged to make his. eſcape thro? a diſtinction, which he 
framed Uitwelk a King in ab/irade and a king in toncreto; An ahſtract king, be ſaid, had all power 


bat a concrete king Was bound to obſerve the laws of the gduntry, which he governed. X Famer” 


Works, p. 533- Bat, how bound? By conſcience only? Or might his ſubjeQts reif him and defend, 
their privileges? This he thought not fit to explain. And ſo d e eee that , 


to this day, whatever liberties ny be uſed b private uirers laws have, y PO Oe 
proper to maintain a total filence with xc to it. * * 5 
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prince had been acquiring for ſo many years ; thoſe treaſures, which he had amaſ- 


th ofthe fed; thoſe armies, which he had inliſted and diſciplined : were on the point of 
French King. tein employed in ſome great enterprize, which, would probably have changed 


the face of Europe when a period was put to his glory by an. enthuſiaſtic mad - 
man, who ſactißced at once his own life and chat of the prince to his deteſtable 
prejudices. Were the deſigns, aſcribed to Henry by the compilers of Sully's Me- 
moirs, leſs chimerical, they might be admitted, on account of the teſtimony, by 
which that narration is ſupported': But ſuch vaſt projects, had = been real, he 
muſt have revolyed and digeſted in bis mind for many years; and *ris obſervable, 
that about a ewelve-month. before, hel had been very inſttumental in making. 


peace 
between Spain and the United Provinces 3. a meaſure, by which he deprived him- 


ſelf of the afſiſtance of his firmeſt ally, and che beſt. able to ſecond' his enter- 

piles. '*Tis n more probable, that the War, which, at the time of his death, he 
intended to "commence | againſt Spain, was, the reſult of ambition, revenge, 
or love, in a powerful and military prince, who had long wiſhed for an oppor · 
tunity of attackin his enemy, and who was at laſt rouſed by. a ſudden, motive 


or provocation. ich his "death, the glory. of che. F repch monarchy ſuffered an 
eclipe for! fome years ; ; and that kingdom alling under an adminiſtration weak 


and bigotted, factious and en, the n e e anew ro > ap- 
pear formidable.co Europe. 
In Eagland, the ang pathy to the — 5 W a lierle upon ib $ tragical 


event 3 and ſore of the lays, which, had been formerly. enacted for noother pur- 
poſe "than k to keep ee —— men with greater 
right and ſeyerity. oh; e ae wtf Ben tes Se, 


cab „ib an 4 N WCM ei 
Tao! James's timidity and : oldies Fixed le dg; moſt of his gn. 3 in 
a very prudent inattention to foreign. affalfs, chere happened, "this. year, an gvent in 


Arminianiſc. Europe of ſach might) "conſequence. AS, [9,FOUZE wont his.letharg y, and ſum- 
moti/bp'Mrhis'z 5 0 


| enterprize, A profeſiac of divinity, named Vorſtius, the 
diſciple ot Arminius, w was called from a German to a Dutch univerſity ; and as he 


differed from his Brirannic Mejeſty in ſore. i nice queſtions concerning the iptimate 
eſſence and ſecret decrees of * God, he Was. conſidered. as A dangeraus rival in cho». 
lafticfknie® and WAs, At laft * K, obliged ro yje eld 40 the legiaps of that royal doctor, 

whoſe" UB gifas" = might have =. or cluded. If vigour" was wanting i 


| other incidents of James s reign, here he behaved even with haughrioeſs and in- 
ſolence ; and the ſtates wefe obliged, after ſeveral. re 


nſtrances, io deptiye Vor- 
ſtius of His chair, and to bapiſp h him. t r. 1 The King carried no gar 
ther his profcutions againſt "that prof or Ns he had yery CO hinted o 


t Ka f 686: 9 14 715. . 
1 | | | the 


* 
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the ſtates, Thats 41 10 tht burning Varſtins for, bis Maples gh the . liſt Chap. I, 
{bem 10. thiir own chriſtian wiſtom; but furely never beretic bet eferved 4 . 
flames T. It is to be remarked, that, at this period, all over Fut « i in Hol- 

land alone, the practice of der din befecics ſtill prevailed; even in proteftant kol. 8 
tries 3 ard inſtances were not wanting in Eng land, uring the reign of James, | 
The Dutch' themſeles were, at laſt, by ſtate- iotrigue, and the tyranny of. Prince, 
Maurice, forced from their rational and humane maxims; ànd the perſecuting | 
bigots, a little after this time, ſignaliaed their power by the death of the virtuous 7 
Barnevelt, and the. impriſonment of the viftyous and learned. Grotius. The ſcho- 


laſtic controverſies about fed grace, and predeſtinarion, begot wels 
| violent convullions.. . _ 


Is tracing the coherence among eee of dere cbeology, as Were 

that the docttine of abſolute dectees has ever been intimately connected with the 
enthuſiaſtic ſpirit ; as that doctr ine affords the N ſubject of joy, triumph, and 

ſecurity, to vat ſup ppoled. elect and exalts them infinite degrees, above the reſt; 
of mankind. At the firſt Rates adopted het e principles; and the Janſeniſts 
too, æ fahatical ſet in Frabee, not to mention the Mahomerans j in Aſia, have 
ever embtaced them. As the Lotheran eſtabliſhtents were ſubjected. to epiſco- | 
pal juriſdiction, their entkuſiaſtic genius gradually decayed; and men had leiſure to 
perceive the abſurdit/ of ſuppoſing God to puniſh, 'by infinite torments, What he 
himſelf, from all eternity, Had unchangeably decreed. The King, tho, at this 
time, his Calviniſtic educatibn had rivetted him in the doctrine of abſolute de... 
crees, yet, being a zealous partizan of epiſcopacy; was infenſibly ingaged, towards, 3 
the end of his reign, to favour, the milder theology of Arininivs. Even in 0 6 
great a doctor, the genius of the religiori ptevailec over its ſpeculative te os a 
and with him, the whole clergy gradually dropped the more rigid prinei 
abſolute reprobation and untonditionul dectecs. Sötne noiſe was, at fir me 5458 | 
about theſe innovations; but being drôwaetf im 3 k faction and, ei 7 : 
wars which ſucceedet, the ſcholaſtic artyitnetts kfd af = gnificant fig 8 J ami 5 
thoſe violent diſputes about civit and ekcleffaſtical p. 5 5 
was agitated; And upon the reſtorztion; the church, e 10 nec 2 
ſubſeriprions' and articles of faith; was found'ts have totally chang ged her 5 8 05 
tive doctrines, and to have embraced tenets more Tuirable to #2 — 7 af her rite "F102 
cipline and worſhip. vihout im . ting ungen the precile © period, i in W Jo, 
the alteration was produce. ee e 

Ir may be worth obſerving, An. abbüt ttz ti time, Ja ans; from his great deſire 
to promote controverſial divinity, etected a college at Chelſea for the entertain - 


W who ſhould/be e ehe ie eefurky the per 
8 | lee, Wark, p95 
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Chap. II. and puritans +. All; the efforts of the great Bacon could not procure an eſtabliſh 


1611. 


1612. 


State of 
Ireland. 


ment, which the ſovereign. in England has ever 


ment for the cultivation of natural philoſophy : Even to this day, no ſociety has 
been inſtiruted for the poliſhing and fixing our language. The only encourage - 
wen, to any thing, that has the 
appearance. of ſcience, was this ſhort-lived ihment of James; an inſtitution 
quite ſuperfluous, conſidering the unbappy e high, at that time, ſo 
vniyerially poſſeſſed the nation for polemical divinity. | 0 


To conſider James in a more advantageous light, v we muſt take a view of him 
as the legiſlator of Ireland; and moſt of the inſtitutions, ich he had framed for 
the"civilizing that kingdom, being finiſhed" about this period, it may not here be 


improper to give ſome accaunt of them. He frequently boaſts of the manage 
ment of Ireland as his maſter- piece; and it will appear, upon inquiry, that | his Va- 
nity, in this particular, was not altogether without foundation, ” 


Mu 


Arrrx the ſubjection of Ireland by Elizabeth, the more difficult taſk fill r re- 


mained; to civilize the barbarous inhabitants, to recancile them to laws and in- 


duſtry, and to render their ſubjection durable and uſeful to the crown of England. 
James proceeded j in this work by a ſteady, regular, and well concerted. plan; and, 
in the ſpace of nine years, according to Sir John Davis, he made greater: advances 
towards the reformation of that kingdom, / than had been made. 3 in the 449 n. | 


which had elapſed ſince the conqueſt was firſt attempted 3 


Ir was previouſly neceſſary to aboliſh the Iriſh cuſtoms, which, ſupplied 1 . 


place of laws, and which were c S to. keep that people for ever in a ſtate 'of 
barbariſm and diſorder, ns aa No 


By the Brebon law or cuſtom, « every crime, however mn * 4 puniſhed, | 
not with death, but by a fine or pecuniary mulct, which was levied upon the eri- 
minal. Murder itſelf, as among all the antient barbarous nations, was. attoned for 
in this manner; and each man, according to bis rank, had a different rate or 
value affixed to him, which, if any one was. willing to pay, he needed not fear 
the aſſaſfinating his enemy. This rate was called his eric. When Sir William - 
Firzwilliams, being Lord deputy, told Maguire, that he was to ſend a ſheriff into 
Fermannah, which, a little before, had been made a county, and ſubjected t to the 
Engliſh law; 2 our ſerif, ſaid Maguire, Hall be welcome to me : But, let me hnow, 
Before. band, bis eric, or the. trice of bis bead; that, if my people cut it off, 1 may 


*＋ 


levy the money upon the county ll. As for oppreſſio ion, extortion, and other treſpaſſes, | 
bo little were they regarded, that no petalty was affixed t to them, and no redreſs 


for ſuch offences could ever be obtained. | 


+ Kennet, p. 68g. Camden's Britt. val pig Giblou' edit. 1 F. 259. edit. 1613. 
Sir John Davis, p. 166. | ; | T 8 
HE 


A A n 


mad cuſtoms of Gavelkinde and Tanifry were attended with the ſame abſurdity 
in the diſtribution of property. Upon the death of any perſon, his land, by the 
cuſtom” of Gavelkinde, was divided among all the males of the ſept or family, 


both baſtard and legitimate: And, after partition made, if any of the ſept died, 
his portion was not ſhared out among his ſons'; but the chieftain, at his diſcre- 
tion, made a new partition of all the lands, belonging to that ſept, and gave every 
one his ſhare ®. As no man, by reaſon of this cuſtom, enjoyed the fixed property. 


at 


of any land ; to build, to plant, to incloſe, „e e have” 


been ſo much loſt labour. 


Tas chieftains and the Tan, tho? drawn. from the 8 abe ines 5 
not hereditary, but were eſtabliſhed by election, or more properly ſpeaking, by - 


force and violence. Their authority was abſolute z and, notwithſtanding that 


certain lands were aſſigned | to the office, its chief profit reſulted from exactions, 
dues, aſſeſiments, for which there was no fixed law, and which were levied at plea- 


ſure +. Hence aroſe that common bye-word: among the Iriſh, That they dirt 
weſtward of the law, which dwelt beyond the river of the Barrow : Meaning tbe 
country, Where the Engliſh inhabited, and which extended not beyond the com- 25 


paſs of twenty miles, lying in the neighbourhood of Dublin 4. 
Arrzx aboliſhing theſe trim cuſtoms, and ſubſtituting Engliſh bs 3s cer 


place; James, baving taken all the natives under his protection, and declared. 


them free citizens, proceeded to govern them by a regular NE CTR Ca 8 


as well as civil. 


A ſufficient army was maintained, its diſcipline inſpedted, and its pay mant 


mitted from England, in order to keep the ſoldiers from prey ing upon the country, 
as had been uſual in former reigns. When Odoghartie raiſed an inſurrection, a 
reinforcement was ſent over, and the Tires: of that rebellion PO RY 
extinguiſhed. 4 . 
ALL minds being firſt quiet Wo an ay: indemnity " circyirs. were hs 
bliſhed, juſtice adminiſtred, oppreſſion baniſhed, and crimes and 2 of exery 
kiad ſeverely puniſhed 5. As the Iriſh had been univerſally engaged in the — 4 
lion againſt Elizabeth, a reſignation of all the rights, which 1 had been formerly 
granted them to ſeparate juriſdictions, was rigorouſly exacted; and no aut 
but that of the King and the law, was permitted throughout the kingdom 4. 4 


1 reſignation of all private eſtates was even required; and when they were re- 5 
ſtored, the proprietors received them under ſuch, conditions as might. prevent, for. 


e en- all tyranny end opprettive over the common people. The e 


N Q Sir John Davis, pes * 14 14. p. 15. N Ip. an. IId. 263. 
5 1d. p- 264, 26g, ae | 8. n 276. | 1 5 3-4 
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U. dues, which the nobles uſually claimed from their vaſtals, was effimated x x 8xed 


| CEE. 


ſym, and all further arbitrary exactions prohibited under ſevere penalties . 

Tur whole province of Ulſter having fallen to the crown by the attainder of 
rebels, a company was eſtabliſhed in London, for planting new colonies in that fer- 
tile country > The property was divided into moderate ſhares, the largeſt not ex- 
ceeding 2000 acres: Tenants were brought over from England and Scotland: 
'The-Irich were removed from the hills and faſtneſſes, and ſettled in the open coun- 
try: Huſbandry and the arts were taught them: A fixed habitation fecured + 
Plunder and robbery puniſhed : And, by theſe means, Unter, from being the 
ab eee eee eee eee ee 
and moſt civilized T. 

Sven were the arts, by n e de mag © 
people, who had ever been buried in the moſt profound barbariſm. Noble cares! 


much ſuperior to the vain and criminal glory of conqueſts; but requiring ages of 


perſeverance and attention to perfect what had been ſo happily begun. | 
A_laudable act of juſtice was, about this time, executed in England upon Lord 
Sanquhir, a Scots nobleman, who had been guilty of a baſe aſſaſſination upon 


Turner, a fencing-maſter. The Engliſh nation, who were generally diffatisfied 
Vith the Scots, were enraged at this crime, equally mean and atrocious” but 


James appeaſed them, by preferring the ſeverity of lay to the interceſſion of the 


SEES :- 112 * 25 
JFF 
i P 8 | 
"Death 'of Nn * of the Princeſs Blizadith' with the 
* Palatine, Ne of Somerſet. —— His marriage. Overbury poiſoned. 
2 . of Somerſer..-Riſe of — "CONNER foupns Wider 
Lure. Mil: of Scotland. 


27 


of 


grief thro” the nation. Tho“ youth and royal birth, both of them ſtrong 


allurements, prepoſſeſs men mightily: in favour. of the _ age of all princes 3 
tis with. peculiar fondneſa, that hiſtorians. mention Henry: And in every reſpect, 
his merit ſeerns to have been extraordinary. He had one reached his eighteenth 


Fear, and he poſſeſſed already more dignity in his behaviour, and commanded 
dir John Davis, p. 278. | -# M. K 60. | + Kennet, p. 868. 


% 


77 4 M * 8% 4 #3 


1 chop dh abe ard l bl ag. Bes and experience, Neither Chup/ Mk 
his high fortune, nor his youth, had ſeduced him into any arregular pleaſures : * 
Buſineſs and ambition ſeem to haye been his ſole paſſion. His inclination, as well 
as exerciſes, were entirely martial. The French ambaſſador, coming to take leave 
of him, and aſk his commands for France, found him employed in the exerciſe of the 
pike; Tell your King, ſaid he, in what occupation you left me-engaged *, He had con- 
ceived great affection and eſteem for the brave Sir Walter Raleigh. It was his ſaying, 
Sure no King but my father would keep ſuch atirdin a cage t. He ſeems; indeed, to 
have nouriſhed too violent a contempt for the King, on account of his pedantry 
and pufillanimity, ; and by that means, ſtruck in with the reſtleſs and martial ſpirit 
of the Engliſh nation. Had he lived, he had probably promoted the glory, per- 
haps not. the felicity, of his people. The unhappy prepoſſeſſion, which men com- 
monly entertain in favour of ambition, courage, enterprize, and other warlike 
virtues, engages generous natures, who always love fame, n n. as 
deſtroy their own peace, and that of the reſt of mankind... q | 
V:oLentT. reports were propagated, as if Henry had been carried of by poiſons 
but the phyſicians, on opening his body, found no fymptoms to confirm ſuch an 
opinion 4. The bold and criminal malignity of mens tongues and petis fpared not 
even the King on chat occaſion. But that prince's character ſeems to have failed 
rather in the extreme of facility and humanity, than in that of cruelty and violence. 
His indulgence to Henry was great, and perhaps .imprudent, by e 
very large and independane ſeclement, even in ſarly po 


Tan of Elizabeth, wich Frederic, the Riser Paldtive, 1673. 
was finiſhed ſome time after the death of the Prince, and ſerved" te difipate 

the grief, which aroſe on that melancholy event. But this marriage, tho? cele- e. F 14. 
brated with great joy and feſtivity, proved, itſelf, a very unhappy event to dhe zinniage eff 
King, as well as to his ſon-in-law, and had ill conſequences on the reputation the Princeſs 
aud fortunes of both, The Eleor, truſting to ſo great an (Alliances engagediin Elizabeth 
enterprizes beyond his ſtrength : And the King, not being able to ſupport him in lane. 
his diſtreſs, loſt entirely, in EIS Io pany Mee RE nd 

eſteem of his own ſubjects. 

. Excarz daring en gelte ens d hide) e Us eee ene wen ng 8 
perly be called the hiſtory: of the court than that of the nation. A muoſt inter- rice of $0. 
eſting object had, for ſome years, engaged the attemion of the court: It wat a meet. 


favourite, aud one beloved by James vith ſo profuſe. and unlimited an affectioa, 


© Tk Frcich monard ba given fhrte Lode 9 ia mpier 19 extras th Pinion | 
ſhip 3 who! rw ſoon, ſaid he, have ch in England, whete the King and Queen are held 
in ſo little eftimation. See Dep. de la Boderie. , 
7 Coke's Detection, p. 37. 7 af no, K e 
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Robert Carre, a youth of twenty years of age, and of a gobd family in Scotland, 
arrivedꝭ in London, uſtet having paſſed ſome time in his travels. All His natural 
asccompliſn ments conſiſted in good looks: All his acquited abilities, iu an taſy air 
and graceful demeanour. He had letters of recommendation to his countryman 
lord Hay; and that nobleman no ſoonertaſt his eye upon him, than he diſcovered 
talents, ſufficient to entitle him immediately to make a great figure in the govern- 
ment. Apprized of the King's paſſion for youth, and beauty, and exterior appear- 
-ance; he ſtudied how matters might de ſo adjuſted, that this new object ſhould make 
the ſtrongeſt impreſſion. upon him. Without mentioning him at court, he aſſign- 
ed him the office, at a mateh of tilting, of preſenting ro the King his buck ler 
and device; and hoped that he would attract the attention of that monarch. For- 
ttune proyed favourable to his deſign, by an incident, which bore, at firſt, a 
cContrary aſpect. When Carre was advancing. to execute his office, his unruly 
horſe flung him, and broke his leg in the King's preſence. James approached 
bim with pity and concern: Love and affection aroſe on the fight of his beauty 
and tender years; and the Prince ordered him immediately -to be lodged in the pa- 
lace, and to be carefully attended. ( Hehimſelf, after the tilting, paid him a viſit 
ia his chamber, and returned frequently during his eonfinement. The ignotance 
and ſimplicity: of the boy finiſhed che conqueſt, begun by his exterior graces and 
accompliſuments. Other princes have been fond of chuſing their favourites from 
among the lower ranks of their ſubjects, and have themſelves on them with 
the mare-unreſerved confidence and affection, that the object has been beholden 
to their bounty for every honour and acquiſition: Jatnes was deſirous, that his 
favorite ſhould alſo dertve from him all his ſenſe; experience, and knowlege. 
Highly conceited of his on wiſdom, he pleaſed himſelf with the fancy, that this 
gra youth, by his leflogs and inſtructions, would, in a little time, be equal to his 


"bg. ” ſageſt miniſters, and be initiated into all the profound myſteriesof government, on 
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which he ſet ſo high a value. And as chis kind of creation was more perfectly his 
own work than any other, he ſeems to have indulged an unlimited fondneſs for 
© {his inn. beyond even that hich he bore to his own children, He ſoon knight- 
ed him, created him viſcount Rocheſter, gave him the garter, brought him into 
he privy council, and, and tho' at firſt without aſſigning him any particular office, 
beſtowed on him the ſupreme; direction of all his buſineſs and political concerns. 
335 Adee to this rapid advancement in confidence, and honour, were the riches 
heaped; upon the needy favourite 3 and while Saliſbury and all the wifeſt miniſ- 
ters could ſcarce find expedients ſufficient to keep i in motion the over-burthened 


: machine of government, James, with 1 hand, memes. wich ein this 
. * uſclefs pageant +. 
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of the. loweſt rudiments, of the Latin tongue; and that the monarch, laying aſide 
the ſceptre, took the. birch into his royal hand, and inſtructed him in the prin- 
ciples of grammar. During the intervals of this noble occupation, affairs of ſtare 
would be introduced; and the. ſtripling, by the aſcendant which he had acquired, 
was now enabled to repay, in political, what he had received in grammatical in- 


ſtruction. Such ſcenes, and ſuch incidents, are the more ridiculous, tho the 


leſs odious, that the paſſion of James ſeems not to have contained in it any thing 
criminal or flagitious. Hiſtory charges herſelf willingly with relation of the 
great crimes, or the great virtues of mankind ; but ſhe appears to fall from her 


dignicy, when . to arel 9s fuck; frivalous events and, en. , 


ſonages. nn os a 


. 2 41018 
Tux de was ee foimonicuted Weir as not tobe 
ſenſible of his own ignurance and inexperience; He had recourſe to the aſſiſtance 
and advice of a friend; and he was more fortunate in his choice, than is uſual 
with ſuch pampered minions. In Sir Thomas Overbury he met with à judicious 
and ſincere counſellor, who, building all hopes of his own preferment on that of 
the young favourite, endeavoured to ãnſlil into him the principles of prudence and 
diſcretion. | By zealouſly ſerving every body, Carre was taught to abate the envy, 
which might attend his ſudden elevation: By ſhowing a preference for the Eng- 
liſh, he learned to eſcape the prejudices, which prevailed againſt his country. And 
ſo long as he was contented to be ruled by Overburyꝰ's friendly counſels, he enjoy- 
ed, 1 race; _— 5 favour of the Prince, en, meme 
pepe? 120 117328 bit dong tac p 
Te lan: PE meaſure of oourtly $ippitieſs, nadie: 
miſtreſs ; and, where high fortune concurred with all the graces of youth and 
beauty, this circumſtance could not be'difficule to attain. But it was here that 
the favourite met with that rock, on which all his fortunes were wrecked, and 
which plunged him for ever into an abyſs of infamy; 'guilr, and miſery, ©: - 


No ſooner had James mounted the thfone of England, than he remembered 


dis ſriendſhip for the unſortunate families of Bldward and Devereux, who had 


ſuffered for their attachment to the cauſe of Mary and to his own. Having re- 
ſtored young Eſſex to his blood and dignity, and conferred the titles of Suffolc 
and Northampton on two brothers of the houſe of Norfolk, he ſought the far- 
ther pleaſure of uniting theſe families by the marriage of the Earl of Efſex with 
Lady Frances Howard, daughter to the Earl of Suffolk. She was only thirteen,” 
he fourteen years of age ; and it was thought proper, till both ſhould attain the 
A a go abroad, and pak ſome time in his travels f. 


e 


43 
Ir is ſaid, that the King found his pupil ſo ill educated, as to be ignorant even Chip. I I. 
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He returned into England after four years ablence, and was pleaſed to find his 
Counteſs in the full luſtre of beauty, and poſſeſſed of the love and admiration of 
the whole court. But, when the Earl approached, and claimed the privileges of 
& buſband, he met with nothing but ſymptoms of averſion and diſguſt, and a flat 
refuſal of any: farther familiarities. He applied to her parents, who conſtrained 
her to attend him into che country, and to partake of his bed: But nothing could 

overcome her rigid ſullenneſs and obftinacy ; and ſhe ſtill roſe from his fide, 


” without having ſhared the nuptial pleaſures. Diſguſted with re-iterated denials, 
be at laſk gave over the purſuic, and ſeparating himſelf from her, — 


i en ee, de eee ir 


Sven coldnefs ee t L) Pit At ck EE e c 8 
another object. The favourite had opened his addreſſes, and had been too ſuc- 
ceſiful in making impreſſion on the tender heart of the young Counteſs ®, She 
imagined; that ſo long as ſhe refuſed the embraces of Eſſex, ſhe never could be 
deemed his wife, and that a ſeparation and divorce might till open the way for a 


nem marriage with her beloved Rocheſter T. Tho? their paſſion was ſo violent, 


and their opportunities of intercourſe ſo frequent, that they had already indulged 
themſelves in all the gratifications of love, they till lamented their unhappy fate, 
while the union between them was not intire and indiſſoluble. And the lover, as 
well as his miſtreſs, was . ner till their mutual n ſhould be crowned 
n marriage. 

8 momentous an affair could not WW concluded without Pr Ta Over 
with whom Rochefter was accuſtomed to ſhare all his ſecrets. * While that 3 


ful friend had conſidered his patron's attachment to the Counteſs of Eſſex mere- 


Iy as an uffair of gallantry, he had favoured its progreſs ;. and it was partly owing 


tothe ingenious and paſſionate letters, which he dictated, that Rocheſter had met 
witk ſueh fuceeſs in his addreſſes. Like an experienced courtier, he thought, that 

a conqueſt of this nature would throw a luſtre on the youthful favourite, and would * 
tend ſtill further to endear him to James, who was charmed to hear of the amours 
ol his court, and liſtened with attention to every tale of gallantry. But Bo. 


. was Overbüry's alarm, when Rocheſter mentioned his deſign of marrying the 


Counteſs; and he uſed every method to diſſuade his friend from ſo fooliſh an at- 


tempt. He repreſented, how invidious, how difficult an enterprize it was to pro- 


cure her a divorce from her huſband : How dangerous, how ſhameful, to take into 
his on bed a proſligate woman, who being married to a young nobleman of the 
_ fuſtrapk, had not ſcrupled to proſtitute her character, and to beſtow favours on the 
object of a capricious and momentary paſſion. And, in the zeal of friendſhip, 


he went ſo far as to threaten Rocheſter, chat he would ſeparute himſelf for ever from 


Kennet, p. 687. f State Trials, vol. i. p. 228. 
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tended marriage 

Roenter 26 Rad the weakneſs to reveal chis ohe ien bo be —— ES: 
ſex; and when her rage and fury broke out againſt Overbury, he bad alſo he 
wealeneſs to enter into her vindictive projects, and to ſwear vengeance againſt hi 
friend, for the utmoſt inſtance, which he could receive, of his faithful friendſhip.” 
Some contrivance was neceſſary for the execution of their purpoſe, Rocheſter ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the King; and after complaining, that his own indulgence ta 
Overbury had begot in him a degree of arrogance, which was extremely difagree- 
able, he procured a commiſſion for his embaſly to Ruſſia ; which he repreſented 
as a retreat for his friend, both profitable and honourable; When conſulted by 
Overbury, he earneſtly diffuaded him from accepting this offer, and took on him-" 
ſelf the taſk of ſatisfying the King, if he ſhould be any way, diſpleaſcd with the 
refuſal. To the King again, he aggravated the inſolence of Overbury's conduct, 


kim, Th al F his an as o profeut the v. cop 


and obtained a warrant for committing him to the Tower, which James intended 2 iſt of April. ; 


as a ſlight puniſhment for his diſobedience. The lieutenant of the Tower was a 
creature of Rocheſter's, and had lately been put into the office for this very purpoſe: 
He confined Overbury fo ſtrictly, that the unhappy priſoner was debarred from the 
ſight even of his neareſt relations; and no communication of any kind was allows | 
ed with him, during near-fix months, which he lived in prifon. e LIRA 
Tunis obſtacle being removed, the lovers purſued their purpoſe 3 and the "4M 
himſelf, forgetting the dignity of his character, and his friendſhip for the family 
of Eſſex, entered zealouſly into the project of procuring the Counteſs a divorce 
from her huſband.” Eſſex alſo embraced the opportunity of ſeparating himſelf from: | 
a bad woman, by whom he was hated; and he was willing to favour their ſucceſs by 
any honourable expedient. The pretence for a divorce was his incapatity to fulſit 
the conjugal duties; and he confeſſed, that, with regard to the Counteſs, r 
conſcious of ſuch an infirmity, tho he was not ſenſible of it wich regard to any 
other woman. In her place too, it is ſaid, a young virgin was ſubſtituted under 
a maſk, to undergo the legal inſpection by a jury of matrons. + After ſuqh a trial, 
ſeconded by court · influence, and ſupported: by the ridiculous opinion of faſcination |, 
or witcheraft, the ſentence of divorce-was prondunted berween the Earl of Eſſex and 
his Counteſs 1. And; to crown the ſcene, the King, ſolicitous left the lady ſhould 
loſe any rank by her new n beſtowed on his minton the ee 
Somerſet. 


eee + Wis ſucceſs, the Counteſs 1 Somerſet was not Linked, 
till ſhe ſhould further ſatiate her revenge an Qverbury i and. ſhe engaged her hi- 
band, as well as her uncle, the Earl of W in the atrocivus-delign'of: 


. Stats Trials, vol. i. p. 236, 236, 252. Franklyn, p. 10 + Seve Tins Ars | 
237, Kc. m Id. p. 224, 224, c. Franklyn's Annals, p. 2, 3, Kc. ; | 
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taking him off ſecretly by poiſon. Fruitleſs attempts were re-iterated by weak 
poiſons; but, at laſt, they gave him one ſo ſudden and violent, that the ſymptoms 
were apparent to every one, who approached him. His interment was hyrried 
on with the greateſt precipitation 3 and, tho? a ſtrong ſuſpicion immediately pre- 
vailed in the public, the full proof of the crime was not . 10 


ſome years after. 


Tax fatal cataſtrophe of Overbury 0 or begot Ys foſpicion, that the 
Prince of Wales had been carried off by poiſon, given him by Somerſet. Men con- 
ſidered not, that the contrary inference was much juſter. If Somerſet was ſo great 
a novice in this deteſtable art, that, during the courſe of five months, a man, 
who was his priſoner, and attended by none but his emiſſaries, could not be diſ- 
patched but in ſo bungling a manner; how could it be imagined, that a young 


prince, living in his own court, ſurrounded by his own friends and domeſtics, 


could be expoſed to Somerſer's attempts, and be taken off by ſo ſubtle a poi- 


fon, If fork he eh, as ſhould clude the {kill of the moſt ee . 


cians? 


| dead +: Suffolk, a man. of ſlender capacity, had ſucceeded him in his office: 


Tax ableſt wigiſter whom 1 erer polteſted. the e Earl of Saliſbury, was 


| And it was now his taſk to ſupply, from an exhauſted treaſury, the profuſion of 


James and of his young favourite. The title of baronet, invented by Saliſbury, 


was fold ; and two hundred patents of that ſpecies, of knighthood were diſpoſed 


of for ſo many thouſand pounds: Each rank of nobility. had/al{o its price affixed 
to it |: Privy ſeals were circulated to the value of 200,000 pounds: Benevnlences 
were exacted to the amount of 52,000, pounds | ; And ſome monopolics, of no 


| great value, were erected. But all theſc expedients proved inſufficient to ſup- 


1614. 


ply the King's neceſſities ; even tho' he began to enter into fome ſchemes for re- 
trenching his expences $. However ſmall the hopes of ſucceſs, a new parlia- 


ment muſt be ſummoned, and N W 
come, once more be put to trial. Ex 4 | 


Wunn the commons were afſembled, they diſcovered an extraordinary alarm, 


5th of April. on account of the rumour, which was ſpread abroad concerning undertaters J. It 
A purliament. as. reported, that ſeveral perſons, attached to the King, had entered into a con- 


federacy ; and having laid a regular plan for the new elections, bad diſtributed 
their intereſts alleyer England, and had undertaken to ſecure a majority for the 


court. So ignorant were the commons, that they knew not this incident to be 


/ 


eser 5.633. State Trials, vol. i. p. 233, 234, de. „ + 14th May, 1612. 
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the firſt infallible anten of any regular or eſtabliſhed | liberty Had they been Chap. u. 
contented to follow the maxims af their predeceſſors, who, as the Earl of Salifs 6, 
bury ſaid to the laſt parliament, never, but thrice in ſix hundred years, refuſed 
a ſupply Fs they needed not dread, that the crown ſhould ever intereſt ulelf in their 
5 .... Farmerlys the Kings even joliſted, that none of their houſhold ſhould 
ever be elected members; and, tho" the charter was afterwards. declared youd, 
Henry VI. from his great favour to the city of York, conferred a peculiar privi- | 
lege on its citizens, that they ſhould be exempted from this trouble +; *Tis well f 
known, that, in antient times, à ſeat in the houſe being conſidered as 2 burthen, = g 
attended neither with honour nor profit, it was requiſite for the counties and "Nay 7 | 
roughs to pay fees to their repreſentatives... About this time, à ſeat began to be 
regarded as an honour, and the country: gentlemen contended for it; tho? the 
practice of levy ing wages for the parliament · men was not altogether diſcontinued. 
It was not till long afterwards, when liberty was thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and popu- 
+ aſſemblies entered into every branch of public buſineſs, ang the, members be 
a gan to join profit to honour, and the crown found it awd to diftribure . | 
| them all the conſiderable offices of the kingdom. 
So little kill of fo ſmall means had the courtiers, a for manage | 
ing elections, that this houſe of commons ſhowed rather a ſtronger ſpirit of - 
liberty than the foregoing; and inſtead of entering upon the, buſineſs of ſupply, as 
urged by the King, who made them ſeveral liberal offers of grace t, they imme 
diately reſumed the ſubject which had been broached 'laſt parliament, and diſputed 
his Majeſty's power of levying' new. cuſtoms and impoſitions, by the mere autho - 
rity - of his prerogative. Tu remarkable, that, in their debates on this ſubject, 
the courtiers frequently pleaded, as f precedent, the example of all the other he- 
reditary monarchs in Europe, and mentioned particularly the Kings of France and 55 
Spain: Nor was this reaſoning received by the houſe, either wich ſurpriſe or in- 4 
dignation l. The members of the oppoſite party, either contented themſelves 
with denying the juftneſs of the inference, or they diſpured the truth of the ob · | 
ſervation . And a patriot - member in particular, Sir Roger Owen, even in ar- 
guing againſt the impoſtions, very frankly allowed, that the King of England 
was endued with as ample power and prerogative as any prince in Chriſtendom C. 
The nations on the continent, we may obſerve, enjoyed ſtill, in that age, fore ſmall ; 
remains of liberty z and! the Engliſh” were poſſeſſed e of little more. e | 


AE $26" 
* Journ. 1 ch Feb. 1609. It appears; Weber dur Senbei d bebt witakew in dlls fad: 
And if the Kings were not oftaner refuſed ſupply by the Parlament, it was only becauſe they would 
not often expoſe themſelves to the hazard of being refaſed : But it is certain, that Engliſh parliaments 
did antiently carry their fragality to an extreme, and OR RE MIT PII 
ſupport to the government. : 
+ Coke's Inſtitutes, part iv. chap. 1. an - 2 Journ, 21th April, 0. IT 
Journ. 21 May, 1614. $ Id. 12th and 21ſt May, 1614. Journ. 18th April, 1614. 
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Tur commons applied to the lords for a conference with regard to the new im · 
poſitions. A ſpeech of Neile, biſhop of Lincoln, reflecting on the lower houſe,. 
begot ſomealtercation®; and the King ſeized the opportunity: of diſſolving imme-- 
diately, with great indignation, a parliament, which-had ſhewn ſo firm a reſolution: 
of retrenching his prerogative, without communicating; in return, the ſmalleſb 
ſupply to his neceMcies. He carried” his reſentment ſo far as even to throw into 
priſon ſome of the members, who had · been the moſt forward in their oppoſition 
to his meaſures -C. Ih yain, did he plead, in excuſe for this violence, the example 
of Elizabeth and other princes of ehe Une of Tudor. The people and the par- 
liament, without abandoning for ever all theit liberties and privileges, could ac+ 
quicſce 1 in none of che ſe precedents, however frequent: And were the authority 
of ſuch precedents admitted, the utmoſt that could be inferred, is that cho 
conftitution of England” was, at that time, an inconſiſtent fabric, whoſe jar 
ring and diſcordant parts muſt ſoon deſtroy each other, and from the diſſolu- 


tion of the old, beget ſome new ſorm of ciyil government, more uniform and 


conſiſtent: | 
In the public avowed conduct of the King and the houle of. commons, 


throughout this whole reign, there appears ſufficient cauſe of quarrel and diſguſt ; 
yet we are not to imagine, that this was the ſole foundation of that jealouſy; 
which prevailed between them. During debates in the houſe, it often happened; 
that a particular member; more ardent and zealous than the reſt,. would diſplay 
the higheſt ſentiments of liberty, which the commons contented. themſelves to 
hear with fitence and ſeeming approbation 3 and the King, informed of theſe 
whe me concluded the whole houſe to be i with.the ſame principles, and 
to be e ngaged: in a combination againſt his prerogative:. The King, on the 
other hand, tho he valued himſelf extremely on his king; craft, and was not 
altogether incapable of: diſſimulation, ſeems to have been very little endued with 
the gift of ſecrecy ; but openly, att his table, in-all companies, inculcated. thoſe 
monarchical "tenets, which he had fo ſtrongly imbibed: Before a numerous au- 
diene,” he had expreſſed himſelf with grear'diſparagement of the common-law 
of r e dad g preferquce,” Ir gms VO err, to we civil 


Part. Hiſt, e 290. S0 liale. Exed-at this eie were the- rules of. 3 _ the 
commons complained to the peers of a ſpeech wade. in be upper houſe by the biſhop of Lincoln, 
which it belonged only to that houſe to cenſure, and which he other could not regularly be ſuppotetl 
to be acquaicted with, Theſe at leaſt-are ihe rules eſtabliſhed, ſince the parliament became a real - 
ſcat of power, and icene of. buſineſs, Neither the King mutt, take notice of what paſſas in either „ 
vor either houſe of what paſſes in che other, till regularly informed of it. The commons in their 
famous proteſtatian in 162 1, fixed this rule with regard to the King, cho' at preſent they would not 
bind themſelves by it. But as liberty was yet new, theſe MER, We regard ard regulate it, were 


_ .upkgown and unpractiſed. 


+. Kennet, p. 696. 
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law: And for this indiſcretion he found himſelf obliged to apologize, in u ſpeech C 
to the former parliament . As a ſpecimen of his uſual liberty of talk, we may 
mention a ſtory, tho? it paſſed ſome time afterwards, which we meet with in the 
life of Waller, and which that poet u uſed frequently to re : Waller was 
young, he had the curioſity to go to court 3 and he ſtosd ir in che circle, and ſaw 

James dine; where, among other company, there ſat at table two biſhops, Neile 
and Andrews, The King propoſed aloud this -queſtion, Whether he. might not 
take his ſubjects money, when he needed it, without all this formality of parliament? 
Neile replied, Gad forbid you ſhould not: For you are the breath of our noſtrils. An- 
drews declined anſwering, and faid, be was not ſkilled in parliamentary . caſes: 
But upon the King's urging him, and ſaying he would admit of no evaſion, the 
biſhop replied very pleaſantly : V ben, 7 I think yaur Mean 1 wen e 
* my 91175 Meile s money : For be e it +, ; | 2 


T5 Ada bad hitkerto "caped the mae of POTS die WO TAY not el. 1615. 
caped that ſtill voice, which can wake itſelf be heard amidſt all the hurry and flat Somerſer's 
ery of a court, . and aſtoniſhes che criminal with a juſt, repreſentation of his moſt fall. 
ſecret enormities. Conſcious of the murder of his friend, Somerlet received 
ſmall conſolstion from the en joy ments 5 * or the utmoſt kindneſs and in- 
dulgence af bis ſovereign. 52 his youth gradually diſyppeared, "the 
_ paiety of his manners was. Pd any politeneſs and obliging behaviour were 
.changed into ſullenneſs and filence. And the King, 4 affections had been 
engaged by theſe-ſuperficial accompliſhments, began to eltra ſtrange. himſelf from a 
man, who no longer contributed to his amuſement. h N e eee 

Tan ſagacious courtiers obſerved the. belt ſymptom of th diſgul 5 | 
fer's enemies ſeized the opportunity, and, offered a ne. minion to. the Ng N 
Seorge Villiers, ' a youth of one and twenty, younger brother of a good family, 
returned. at this time from his travels, and was remarked. for the advantages of a 
handſome perſon, genteel air, and falkiongble apparel. At a,comedy, | he was pur- 85 
poſely placed full in James's eye, and immediately engaged the attention, and, in 
the ſame inftant, the affections of that monarch $. Aſhamed of his ſudden at- 
tachment, the King ondeavoured, but in vain, to conceal the partiality which he 
felt for the handſome — * mg rarer all bis profound PRs to fix 


TY GR £427 


near his perſon. The Wee was immediately e to; but ſhe, well know- | 
ing the extreme to'which the King carried theſe attachments, refuſed, at firſt, to ED, 


-® King James's Works, p. 532. f Preface to Waller's Works. $ Franklyn, p. 30. > | 
Kenner, vol. is. p. 698. ; | | ROTH © 
HEE. . H 2 | lend NE, 
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Im. lend her countenance to this new paſſion. It was not till entreated by. Abbot, 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a decent prelate, and one much prejudiced againſt So- 
merſet, that ſhe would condeſcend to oblige: her huſband, by aſking this favour of 
him“. And the King, thinking now that all appearances were fully ſaved, no 


longer conſtrained his affection, but eee beſtowed the _—_ of PRs 
un young Villiers. 97 


Tur whole court were chrown- imo, e a the two minions; . 
Cohn endeavoured to advance the riſing fortunes of Villiers, and others deemed it 
ſafer to adhere to the eſtabliſhed credit of Somerſet. The King himſelf, divided 
between inclination and decorum, increaſed the doubt and ambiguity of the 


courtiers; and the ſtern jealouſy of the old favourite, who refuſed every advance 


of friendſhip from his rival, begot perpetual quarrels between their ſeveral par- 
tizans. But the diſcovery of Somerſet's guilt in the murder of Overbury, at laſt 
decided the controverſy, and pe him | to 5 ruin Ky wrath ones he ſo 


wel merited. 


Ax apothecary? $ ae who had ve weren in mt up the Pede, 
having retired to Fluſhing, began to talk very freely of the whole ſeeret; and 


the affair at laſt came ro the ears of Trumbal, the King's etwoy in che Low Coun- 


tries. By his means, Sir Ralph Winwood, ſecretary of ſtate, was informed; and 


he carried the jatelligence immediately to James. The King, alarmed and 146 


to him the moſt rigorous and unbiaffed ſcrutiny. This injunction was enecuted 


nĩſhed to find ſuch enormous guilt i in @ man whom he had admitted into his bo- 


ſom, ſent for Sir Edward Coke, Lord chief juſtice, and earneſtly recommended 


with great induſtry and ſeverity : The whole labyrinth of guilt was carefully un- 
ravelled: The leſſer criminals, Sir Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, Franklin, 
"Weſton, Mrs. Turner, were firſt- tried and condemned : Somerſet and his 
Counteſs were afterwards Oy" 7 eee death, a 1 "_ * 


ſaved him from a like fate. ut cn 


Ixr may e ai dae Coke, Ade und of ce eee 


told her, that ſhe was guilty of the ſeven deadly. fins : She was a whore, a bawd, 
| ſorcerer, a witch, a papiſt, a felon;'and's murderer ., And what may more 
ſurprize us, Bacon, then attorney- general, took care to obſerve, that poiſoning 


Vas a popiſh trick 1. Such were the bigotted prejudices which prevailed in this 


age: Poiſoning was not, of itſelf, ſufficiently odious, if it was not repreſented as 
a branch of popery. Stowe tells us, that, when the King eame to Newcaſtle, on 


his firſt entry into England, he gave Aberty to all the priſoners, except thoſe con- 


"fined for treaſon, murder, and papiſtry. Romer one cotifiders' ene, e re 


. Coke, p. 46, 47. Ruſhw. vol. i. Pe 456 ES Sai Trial, ab 590 TINO. - Stats 
Trials, vol. i. p. 242. 
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that furious bigotry of * extholics; which broke out in the gun-powder r 
tacy, appears the leſs ſurprizing. | 

ALL the accomplices in Overbury's murder 2 the puniſhment due to 
their crime: But the King beſtowed a pardon on the principals, Somerſet and the 
Counteſs. It muſt be confeſſed, that James's forticude had been highly laudable, 
had he perſiſted in his firſt intention of conſigning over to ſevere; juſtice all the 
criminals : But let us ſtill beware, of blaming him too harſhly, if, on the approach 


of the fatal hour, he ſcrupled to e into the hands of the executioner, per- 


ſons whom he had once favoured with his moſt tender affections. To ſoſten the 


rigour of their fate, after ſome years impriſonment, he reſtored them to their li- 


berty, and conferred. on them a penſion, with which they retired, and languiſhed 


out old age in infamy and obſcurity. Their guilty loves were turned into the moſt 
deadly hatred; and they paſſed many years together in the ſame houſe, without 
any intercourſe or correſpondence with each other? . | 

SeveRAL hiſtorians , in relating theſe events, have infiſied. much, on \ the aim. 
mulation of James's behaviour, hen he delivered Somerſet into the hands of the 


chief juſtice; on the inſolent menaces of that criminal; on his remptory refu- 


fal to ſtand a trial; and on the extreme anxiety of t King. uring the whole 
progreſs of this . Allowing all theſe circumſtances to be true, of which 


ſome are ſuſpicious, if not palpably falſe R, the great remains of tenderneſs, which 


James till felt for Somerſet, may, perhaps, be ſufficient to account for them. That 
favourite was high- ſpirited; and reſolute rather to periſh than live under the in- 
famy to which he was expoſed. James was ſenſible that che pardoning ſo great a 

criminal, which was of itſelf invidious, would become ſlill more unpopular, if 
his obſtinate and ſtubborn behaviour on his trial ſhould augment the public hatred 
againſt him $. At leaſt, the unreſerved confidence, in which. the King bad in- 
dulged his favourite for ſeveral years, might i render Somerſet maſter of ſo many 
ſecrets, that it is impoſlible, without farther-light, to aſſign the particular cauſe 
of that ſuperiority, which, tis ſaid, he appeared ſo much to aſſume. 


Tur fall of Semerias,, and Nis bagiſhivent from courts Aue the way nin eb, 
Villiers to mount up at once to the full height of favour, of hbnours, and of riches, ingham- 


Had James's paſſion. heen governed by common rules of prudence, the office of 
cup · bearet would have attached Villiers to his perſon, and might well have con- 
tented one of his age and family; z nor would any one, who was not cynically au- 


ſtere, have much cenſured the ſingularity of che King's taſte in awuſement. Bur 


ſuch advancement was far inferior to the fortune which he intended for his fa- 
vourite. In the courſe of a few years, he created him Viſcount. Villiers, Fall, 


Kennet, p. 699 7 Coke, Welden, c. 2 man | 


$ Bacon, vol. iv. p. 617. 
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Chap. u ul. | Marqueſs, and Duke of Buckingham, knight of the. garter, .maſter of the horke, 
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chief juſtice in Eyre, warden of the Cinque ports, .maſter of. the king's, bench 
office, ſteward of Weſtminſter, conſtable of Windfor, and Lord high admiral. of 
England . His mother obtained the title of Counteſs of] Buckingham : : His. bro- 
cher was created Viſcount Purbeck ; and a numerous train of needy relations 
were all puſhed up into credit and authority, Aad thus the fond Prince, while 
he meant to play the tutor to his favourite, and to train him up in the rules of 
prudence and politics, took an infallible method, by loading bim with premature 

and exorbitant honourꝭ, to render him, for 8 raſh, Precipitant, and inſolent. 


A YOUNG minion-to gratify with pleaſure, a neceſſitous family to ſopply wich 
Fkiches, were enterprizes too great for the empty exchequer of James. In order to 

obtain a little money, the cautionary towns mult be delivered up to the Durck ; 
a meaſure which has been ſeverely cenſured by almoſt all. hiſtorians, and I may 
venture to affirm, that, tho' it muſt be owned ſomewhat econ it has ons 
cenſured much beyond its real weight and importance. 

Wazx Queen Elizabeth advanced money for the ſupport it the infant 1 
lc, beſides the view of ſecuring herſelf againſt the, exorbitant power and ambi- 
tian of Spain, ſhe ſtill reſerved the proſpect of re · imburſement ; and iſhe got 
conſigned indo tier hands the three-important fortreſſes of Fluſhing, the Brille,, and 


ary Rammekins, as pledges for the money which was due to her. Indulgent to the 
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neceſſitous condition of rhe ſtates, ſhe agreed that the debt ſhould bear no ee 
and ſtipulated, that, 1 ever England made a ſeparate peace with Spain, ſhe 
ſhould pay the 'roops which garriſoned thoſe fortreſſes T. It appears from Jea- 
-nin's. letters, that the ſtates had expected a very conſiderable. abatement of the debt, 
even at a time when James's exchequer was in tolerable” order, from the only conſi- 
_ Yerable ſupply which his parliament had ever granted him.; Much more were they 
encouraged 1n this hope by his preſent neceſſitous condition. In this negotiation 
they employed Caron, their miniſter, who offered the King a little above the third 


| of the money, which was due to him, and which amounted in the whole to 
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818,408 pounds 4. It occurred to James, that the pay of the garriſons was ſo bur- 
thenſome on his ſlender revenue, that very large arrears were owing them, and 
they were ready to mutiny for want of ſubſiſtence F ; that, ſince. the King's accel- 
ſion, above 300,000 pounds had been expended for their ſupport, and there ap- 
peared no end of thele charges; that by the e ſtricteſt computation the third of the 
| ſum, paid him preſently, was much preferable to the whole payable ten years af- 
ter ||; that the ſtares, truſting to his pacific magims, as well as the cloſe union of 


; „ Franklyn, p. 30. Clin tha; od vol; i. p. 1e. "+ Rymer, tom. xvi. 


; . 341- 

Winwood, vol. ii. p. 351. t Winwood, vol. ps 351. $ Journ, 12th April, 1614. 
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the full liberty « of the Dutch h common 


JAMES 1 „„ 


W 
theſe places, and might allow them to lye long in his hands, if full payment was 
inſiſted on; that this Union was really ſo intimate, that no reaſonable 
for mutual ſupport would be wanting from the Dutch, even tho freed from the 

dependance of theſe garriſons chat the exchequer of the republic was at preſent 

very low, inſomuch that they found difficulty, now that the aids of F rance were 

withdrawn, to maintain themſelves i in. that poſture of defence, which was requi- 

ſite during the truce with Spain; ; and that the Spaniards were perpetually inſiſt- | 

ing with the King on the r itution af theſe towns a8 belonging to their crown; 

and no cordial alſiance could ever be made with that nation, while they remained _ 

in the hands of the Engliſh”. Theſe reaſons, together with his urgent Wants, 6th of June. 

induced the King to accept of Caron' 5 offer; and he evacuated the cautionary towns, | ; 
which held the ſtates i in total ſabjection, and which an ambitious and. enterprizing e 
prince would have regardet as his moſt 9 05 Polſeſſions. This is the date of : 47 


8 „ 
Br rung u oer n e a . 


WI the crown of England 'dzvolved' _ pes it might have been 3085 1617. 


* 


by the Scots nation, that the independance of their kingdom, the object, for Affairs of 


which their anceſtors had ſhed ſuch an ocean of blood; would now be utterly loſt; Scotland. 


and that, if both ſtares perſevere in maintaining Teparare Ia And parliacments, 


the weaket would feel moreſenlibly the fabjeRion,” chan if ir kad been totally 
ſubdued by force of arms. Bot theſe views did hot generally oceur: The glory 


ol having given a ſovereign to their powerful enemy, the advantages of 3 


peace and tranquillity, the riches acquired from the munificence N their 


theſe conſiderations ſecured their dutiful obedience to a Prince, who daily e 


ſoch ſenſible proofs of his friendthip and partidlity'towirds' them. Never had the- 

authority of any king, ho refided among them, been ſo firmly eſtabliſhed as was 6 

that of Jamee, even when abſent; And a8 the adminiſtfation had been hitherto | 
oonducted witch great order and trancquilfty, there Rad happened no occurrence to +» 
draw thither our attention. Bur this Tuner,” the King was reſolved” to pay a. NG; 1 
viſit to his native country, in order to rene eu his antient friendſhips and connec- 47 

tions. and to introduce chat change of þ cog; al diſc pline and government, on 


Werren 


Bur tis an 8 ſuggeſted” by. all TEL = "re none more than by 
that of James, and his ſueceſſor, that the religious ſpirit, when it mingles with 


faction, contains in it ſomething ſupernatural and unaccountable ; and that, in- it 
*-Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 3. 
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. crown. The prelates, however, and abbots, maintained their temporal juriſdic- 


| ſtate f the 0 es After many ſtruggles, the King, even before his acceſſion 


the minds of the Scots reformers, that all rites and ornaments, and even order 
of worſhip, were diſdainfully rejected as uſeleſs burthens ; retarding the imagina- 


bliſhed, the 1 naked and moſt ſim ple imaginable; one that borrowed nothing 


5% HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 
| Chap. II. operations upon ſociety, effects correſpond leſs ta their known cauſes than is found 


in any other eircumſtance of government. A reflection, which may, at once,” af- 
ford a ſource of blame againſt ſuch ſovereigns as lightly innovate in ſo danger- 
ous an article, and of apology for ſuch, as being engaged in an enterprize of that 


nature, are diſappointed of the expected event, and fail in their undertakings. 


Wu the Scottiſh nation were firſt ſeized with that zeal for reformation, which, 
tho? it cauſed ſuch difturbance during the time, has fince proved fo ſalutary in the 
conſequences z' the preachers, aſſuming to themſelves a character, little inferior 
to the prophetic or apoſtolical, diſdained all ſubjection to the ſpiritual rulers of the 
church, by whom their innovations were puniſhed and oppoſed. The revenues 
of the dignified clergy, no longer conſideted as ſacred, were either appropriated 
by the preſent poſſeſſors, or ſeized by the more powerful barons ; and what re- 
mained, after mighty dilapidations, was, by act of parliament, annexed to the 


tions and their ſeats in parliament; and, tho' laymen were ſometimes endowed 
with eccleſiaſtical titles, the church, notwithſtanding its frequent Proteſtations to 
the cqptrary, was ſtill ſuppoſed to be repreſented by thoſe ſpiritual lords, in the 


England, had acquired ſufficient influence over the Scots clergy, 
ort from 'them an acknowledgement of the parliamentary- juriſdiction of 
ps; tho” attended with many precautions, in order to ſecure themſelves 
nſt the ſpiritual encroachments of that order T. When King of England, he 
aged them, tho? Rill with great reluctance on their part, to advance a ſtep far- 
er, and to receive the biſhops as perpetual preſidents or moderators in their ec- 
lefiaſtical ſynods; ; re-iterating their proteſtations againſt all ſpiritual juriſdiction 
of the prelates, and all controuling power over the preſbyters f. And by 
ſuch gradual innovations, the King flattered himſelf, that he would quietly intro- 
duce epiſcopal authority: But as his final ſcope was fully ſeen from the beginning, 
every new adyance gave freſh occaſion of diſcontent, and aggravated, inſtead of 
ſoftening, the abhorrence, enterrained againſt the prelacy. 


War rendered the King's aim more apparent, were the endeavours, which, 
at the ſame time, he uſed to introduce into Scotland ſome of the ceremonies of the 
church of England : The reſt, it was eaſily foreſeen, would ſoon follow. The 
fire of devotion, excited by novelty, and inflamed by oppoſition, had ſo poſſeſſed 


tion in its rapturous extaſies, and cramping the operations of that divine ſpirit, by 
which they ſuppoſed themſelves to be animated. - A mode'of worſhip was efta- | 


t 1598. 1 1 1606. 
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eſſence, which diſcovers itſelf to the underſtanding only. This ſpecies of devo—- 


tion, ſo worthy of the ſupreme Being, but ſo little ſuitable to human frailty, was 


e 


obſerved to occaſion great diſturbances in the breaſt, and in many reſpects to con- 


found all rational principles of conduct and behaviour. The mind, ſtraining for 
theſe extraordinary raptures, reaching them by ſhort glances, ſinking again under 
its own weaknels, rejecting all exterior aid of pomp. and ceremony, was ſo occu- 
pied in this inward life, that it fled from every intercourſe of ſociety, and from 


every ſweet or chearful amuſement, which could ſoften or humanize the charac- . 


ter. It was obvious to all diſcerning eyes, and had not eſcaped. the King's, that 


by the prevalence of fanaticiſm, a gloomy and ſullen-diſpoſition eſtabliſhed irſelf * 


among the people; a ſpirit, obſtinate and dangerous; independent and diſorder- 
ly ; animated equally with a contempt of authority, and a hatred to every other 
mode of religion, particularly to the catholic. In order to mellow theſe humours, 


James endeavoured to infuſe a ſmall tincture of ceremony into the national wor- 


ſhip, and to introduce ſuch rites as might, in ſome degree, occupy the mind, and 


pleaſe the ſenſes, without departing too far from that ſimplicity, by which the re- 


formation was diſtinguiſhed. The finer arts too, tho? ſtill rude in theſe northern 
kingdoms, were. employed to adorn the churches; and the King s chappel, in 


which an organ was erected, and ſome pictures and ſtatues diſplayed, was pro- 


poſed as a model to the reſt of the nation. But muſic was grating to the preju- 
diced ears of the Scots clergy ; ſculpture and painting appeared inſtruments of 
idolatry z the ſurplice was a rag of popery; and each motion or geſture, preſcribed 
by the liturgy, was a ſtep towards that ſpiritual Babylon, ſo much the obje& of 
their horror and averſion, Every thing was deemed impious, but their own myſ- 
tical comments on the ſcriptures, which they idolized, and whoſe caſtern pre: 
tic ſtyle they employed in every common occurrence of life. = - 

Ir will not be neceſſary to give a particular account of the ceremonies, which 
the King was ſo intent to eſtabliſh. Such inſtitutions, for a time, are eſteemed, 
either too divine to have proceeded from any other being than the ſupreme Crea- 
tor of the univerſe, or too diabolical to have been derived from other than an in- 
fernal demon. But no ſooner is the mode or the controverſy paſt, than they are uni- 
verſally diſcovered to be of ſo little importance as ſcarce to be mentioned with dig - 
nity amidſt the ordinary courſe of human tranſactions. It is here ſufficient to re- 
mark, that the rites introduced by James regarded the kneeling at the ſacrament, 
private communion, private baptiſm, confirmation of children, and the obſervance 
of Chriſtmas and other feſtivals f. Theſe ceremonies were afterwards known by 


Ry 
+ Franklyn, p. 66.5 Spotſ y) ood. 


the name of che articles of Perth, from the place where 2 were l by the 
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— A conformity of diſcipline and worſhip between the churches of England and 


, which was James's aim, he never could hope to eftabliſh, but by firſt 
procuring an acknowlegement of his own authority in all ecclefiaftical cauſes ; and 
nothing could be more contrary to the practice as well as principles of the preſ- 
byterian clergy. The eccleſiaſtical courts: poſſeſſed the power of denouncing ex- 
communication; and that ſentence, beſides the ſpiritual conſequences fuppoſed to 
follow from it, was attended with immediate effects of the moſt important na- 
ture. The perſon excommunicated was ſhunned by every one as profane and im- 
pious z and his whole eſtate, during his life time, and all his moveables, for ever, 
were forfeited to the crown. Nor were the previous ſteps, requiſite before in- 
flicting this ſentence, formal or regular, in proportion to the weight of it. With- 
out accuſer, without ſummons, without trial, any eccleſiaſtical court, however in- 
ferior, ſometimes ' pretended, in a ſummary manner, to pronounce a ſentence of 
excommunication, for any cauſe, and againſt any perfon, even tho? he lived not 

within the bounds of their juriſdiction . And, by this means, the whole tyranny 
of the inquiſition, tho' without its order, was introduced into the kingdom. 
Bor the clergy contented not themſelves with the unlimited juriſdiction, which 
they exerciſed in eccleſiaſtical matters: They aſſumed a cenſorial power over every 
part of adminiſtration ; and, in all their ſermons, and even prayers, mingling po- 
| Hirics with religion, they inculcated the moſt ſeditious and moſt turbulent prin- 
ciples. Black, miniſter of St. Andrews, went ſo far F, in a ſermon, ; as to pro- 


-  nounce all Kings the devil's children; he gave the Queen of England the appella- 


tion of atheiſt; he ſaid, that the treachery of the King's heart was now fully 
diſcovered ; and in his prayers for the Queen he uſed theſe words; Ve muft pray for 

ber for the faſhions ſake, but we have no cauſe : She will never do us any good. When 

fummoned before the privy council, he refuſed to anſwer to a civil court for any 
thing delivered from the pulpit, even tho? the crime, of which he was accuſed, was 

of a civil nature. The church adopted his cauſe. They raiſed a ſedition in Edin- 
burgh T. The King, during ſome time, was in the hands of the enraged popu- 
ace; and it was not without courage, as well as dexterity, that he was able to 
extricate himſelf l. A few days after, a miniſter, preaching in the principal 
church of that capital, ſaid, that the King was poſſeſſed with a devil; and, that 
one devil being expelled, ſeven worſe had entered in his place 9d. To which he 
added, that the ſubjects might lawfully riſe, and take the ſword out of his hand. 


Scarce, even during the darkeſt night of papal ſuperſtition, are there found ſuch 


74 


inſtances of prieſtly . boa as the annals of Scotland preſent to us during 
that period. | 

Br theſe extravagant ſtretches of power, and by the patient conduct of — 
the church began to loſe ground, even before the King s acceſſion to the throne of 
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England: nn 3 Chap. NL 
ſeoſible'that he was become the ſovereign of a great kingdom, which he governed 1617 
with great authority. Tho' formerly he would have thought himſelf happy to 
have made a fair partition with them of the civil and eccleſiaſtical authority, he 
was now reſolved to exert a ſupreme juriſdiction in church as well as ſtate, and to 
put an end to their ſeditious practices. An aſſembly had been ſummoned at Aber- 
deen *; but, on account of his journey to London, he prorogued it to the year 
following. Some of the clergy, diſavowing his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, met at 
the time firſt appointed, notwithſtanding his probibition- He threw them into Ws 
priſon, Such of them as ſubmitted, and acknowleged their error, he pardoned. | 
The reſt he brought to their trial. They were condemned for high treaſon. He 
gave ea et h bat baniſhed . kingdom. Six eee nen 
penalty f. 
Tux general aſſembly was afterwards induced 4 to Wa the King's au· 
thority in ſummoning eccleſiaſtical courts, and to ſubmit to the juriſdiction and vi- 
ſitation of the biſhops. Even their favourite ſentence of excommunication was de- 
clared invalid, unleſs confirmed by the ordinary. The King recommended to the 
preſbyteries the members, whom they ſhould ele& to this afſembly ves every | 
thing was conducted in ĩt with little appearance of choice and liberty I. 


By his on prerogative likewiſe, which he ſeems to have ftretched on this oc- 
caſion, the King erected a court of high commiſſion 5, in imitation of that eſta- 
bliſhed in England. The biſhops and a few of the clergy, who had been ſum- 
moned together, willingly acknowleged this court; and it proceeded immediately _ 1 
upon buſineſs, as if its r on ay full conſent of 88 85 1 
whole legiſlature. 12 

Bur James 2 4 the final blow for the time when he ſhould himſelf pay a 4 of jene. 
viſit to Scotland. ropoſed to the parliament, which was then aſſembled, 
that they ſhould Ty 15 whatever his Majeſty ſhould determine in the ex- 
e ternal government of the church, with the conſent of the archbiſhops, biſhops, _ 
and a competent number of the miniftry, ſhould have the force of a law J.“ 
What 'number ſhould be deemed competent was not determined : And their 
nomination was left entirely to the King : So that his eccleſiaſtical authority, had 
this bill paſſed, would have been eſtabliſhed in its full extent. Some of the Wo 
clergy proteſted. They apprehended, they ſaid, that the purity of their church, 1 
would, by means of this new authority, be polluted with all the rites and li- 1 
turgy of the church of England. James, dreading clamour and oppolition, . 
dropped the at, which had already Fa the lords of articles and aſſerted, chat 
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the inherent prerogative of the crown contained more power chan was * | 
by this bill. Some time after, he called, at St. Andrews, a meeting of the biſhops. 
and thirty - ſix of the moſt eminent clergy. He there declared his reſolution of 
exerting his. prerogative, and of eſtabliſhing, by his own authority, the few cere-. 
monies which he had recommended to them. They entreated him rather to ſum- 
mon a general aſſembly, and to procure their conſent, The King aſking, What aſſur- 
ance he might have of the afſembly's conſent: they anſwered, That they ſaw no rea- 
ſon to the contrary, and knew that the aſſembly would yield to any reaſonable de- 
—_ of his Majeſty. But if it fall out otherwiſe, ſaid the King, and my demand 


te refuſed ; my difficulty ſhall be the greater: And when I ſhall uſe my autbority in 


eſtabliſhing the ceremonies, they will call me tyrant and perſecutor. All crying out, 


that none could be ſo mad; Let experience, ſaid the King, tells me, that it may 


readily happen. Therefore, unleſs I be made ſure, I will not give way to an aſſembly. 


Galloway, one of the miniſters, ſaying, that the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews 
would anſwer for them, the Archbiſhop refuſed: For that he had been deceived 
by them, and had ſufficiently experienced their breach of promiſe. Then faid 
Galloway, If your Majeſty will truſt me, I will anfwer for them +. The King con- 


ſented; and an aſſembly was ſummoned on the 25th of November enſuing. 


Ver this aſſembly, which met after the King's departure from Scotland, elu- 
ded all his applications; and it was not till the ſubſequent year, that he was able 
to procure a vote for receiving his ceremonies: And thro? every ſtep of this af- 
fair, in the parliament as well as in all the general aſſemblies, the nation betrayed 
the utmoſt reluctance to all theſe innovations; and nothing but James's importu- 


nity and authority had extorted a ſeeming conſent, which was belied by the inward 
ſentiments of all ranks of people. Even the few, over whom religious preju- 
dices were not prevalent, thought the national honour ſacrificed by a ſervile 


imitation of the modes of worſhip, practiſed in England. And every prudent 
man agreed in condemning the meaſures of the King, who, by an ill- timed zeal 
for inſignificant ceremonies, had betrayed, tho“ in an oppoſite. manner, equal 
narrowneſs of mind, with the perſons, whom he treated with ſuch contempt. 
It was judged, that, had not theſe dangerous humours been irritated by oppoſi- 
tion; had they been allowed peaceably to evaporate z they would at laſt have 
ſubſided within the limits of law and civil authority. And as all fanatical reli- 
gions naturally circumſcribe, to very narrow bounds, the numbers and riches of 


* the eccleſiaſtics ; no ſooner is their firſt fire ſpent, than they loſe the moſt dan- 


gerous part of their credit over the people, and leave them under the natural and 


beneficent influence of their civil and moral obligations. 


At the ſame time, that James ſhocked, in ſo violent a manner, the religious 


; principles of his Scots ſubjedts, he og bs capa an ot A IONS. 


1 


He 
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He had n in his progreſs thro' England, that dee e Chap, 1 

the Sunday, chiefly by means of the puritans, was, every day, gaining ground 2517. 
throughout the kingdom, and that the people, under colour of religion, were, 
contrary to former practice, debarred from ſuch ſports and recreations, as con- 
tributed both to their health and their amuſement . Feſtivals, ' which in other 
nations and ages, are partly dedicated to public worſhip, partly to mirth and ſo- 
ciety, were here totally appropriated to the offices of religion, and ſerved to 
nouriſh thoſe ſullen and gloomy contemplations, to which the people were; of 
themſelves, ſo unfortunately ſubject. The King falſely concluded, that it would 
| be eaſy to infuſe chearfulneſs into this dark ſpirit of devotion. | He iſſued a 
proclamation to allow and encourage, after divine ſervice, all kinds of lawful 
games and exerciſes ; and by his authority, he endeavoured to give ſanction ta { 
a practice, which his ſubjects regarded as the utmoſt profancneſs and impiety *.. 


— 


= or „„ : 
Sir Walter Keb « expedition His execution, —— Inſurreffions * 
Babe mia. L/ of the Palatinate.——— Negotiations ivith Spain. 
A. parliament. Parties. Fall of Bacon. r between | 
King and un, ON of the commons. | 


wv, ho time ** Sir Walter Raleigh was firſt coaliced to che Tomer, his __ 

violent and haughty temper had rendered him the moſt unpopular man in sir water 
England, is condemnation was chiefly owing to that public odium, under Raleigh's exe. 
which he > ant During the thirteen years impriſonment, which he ſuffered, 8 5 
the ſentiments of the nation were much changed with regard to him. Men had El 
leiſure to reflect on the hardſhip, not to ſay, injuſtice of his ſentence ; they pitied © - "Ne 
bis aKtive and enterprizing ſpirit OO OOTY | 


+ Kennet, p. 70g. 

» Franklyn, p. 31. Was e ee the nd Gh s de „ FE: 
a bill was introduced into the houſe of commons, in the 18th of the King, for the more ſtrict ob- 
ſervation of the Sunday, which they affected to call the Sabbath. One Shepherd oppoſed this oa... 2 
objected to the appellatian of Sabbath as putitanical, defended-dancing by the example of David, 
and ſeems even to have juſtified ſports on that day. For this profineneſs, he was expelled the houſe, 
by the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Pym. The houſe of lords oppoſed ſo far this puritanical ſpirit of the com- 
mont, that they propoſed, that the appellation of Sabiggh ſhould be changed into that bf Lord's Day. „ 
Journ. 15th and 16th Februaty, 1629, 28th May, 1621. In OTIS offence * by, 
ma houſe to be great, exorbitant, unparalleled. | * 
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Chap, IV. they were ſtruck wich the extenlive genius of the tan, who, bring educated 


amidſt naval and military enterprizes, had furpaſſed in the purſuits of literature, 


even thoſe of the moſt recluſe and ſedentary lives; and they admired his wnbro- 


ken magnanimity, which, at his age and under his circumſtances, could 


engage 
him to undertake and execute fo great a work as his hiſtory of the world. To 


increaſe theſe favourable diſpoſitions, on which he built the hopes of recovering his 
liberty, he ſpread the report of a golden mine, which he had diſcovered in Guiana, 


and which was ſufficient, according to his repreſentation, not only to inrich all the 


adventurers, but to afford immenſe treaſures to the nation. The King gave lit- 
tle credit to theſe mighty promiſes ; both becauſe he believed, that no ſuch mine, 
as that deſcribed, was any where in nature, and becauſe he conſidered Raleigh 
as a man of defperate fortunes, whoſe buſineſs it was, by any means, to procure 
his freedom, and to reinſtate himſelf in credit and authority. Thinking, how- 


e rver, that he had already undergone ſufficient puniſhment, he releaſed him from 


the Tower; and when his vaunts of the golden mine had engaged multitudes to 
aſſociate with him, the King gave them permiſſion to try the adventure, and, 
at their deſire, conferred on Raleigh authority over his fellow-adventurers, - Tho? 
ſtrongly ſolicited, he ſtill refuſed to grant him a pardon, which ſeemed a natu- 
ral conſequence, when he was intruſted, with power and command. + But James 


declared himſelf ſtill diffident of Raleigh's deſigns; and he intended, he ſaid, to 


reſerve the former ſentence, as a check upon his future behaviour. 


RaLzron well knew, that it was far from the King' 8 purpoſe to invade; any of 
the Spaniſh ſettlements: He therefore firmly denied, that Spain had planted any 
colonies on that part of the coaſt, where his mine lay. When the ambaſſador of 


that nation, the famous Gondomar, ' alarmed at his 'preparations, carried com- 
plaints to the King; Raleigh ſtill proteſted the innocence of his intentions: And 
James aſſured Gondomar, that he durſt not form any hoſtile attempt, and that 
bed ſhould pay With his head for ſo audacious an enterprize. But the miniſter 


wiſely concluding, that twelve armed veſſels were not fitted out without ſome 
purpoſe of invaſion, conveyed the intelligence to the court of Madrid, who im- 


mediately gave orders for arming nenn their ee nnn 


thoſe along the coaſt of Guiana. 
Wren the courage and avarice of the Spaniards and . bad diſcovered 


ſo many new worlds, they were reſolved to ſhew themſelves ſuperior to the bar- 
\ barous heathens, whom they invaded, not only in arts and arms, but alſo in the 
juſtice of the quarrel : They applied to Alexander VI. who then filled the pa- 
pal chair and he generouſly beſtowed on the Spaniards the whole weſtern, and 


on the Portugueſe the whole eaſtern part of the globe. The more ſerupulous 
proteſtants, who-acknowleged not the authority of the Roman pontiff, eftabhſh- 
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ed the firſt giſcovery as the foundation of their title; and if 3 pyrite or ſea-ad- 
venturer of their nation had but erected a ſtick or ſtone on the coaſt, as a memo- 
rial of his taking poſſeſſion, they concluded the whole continent to belong to 
them, and thought themſelves intitled to expel or exterminate, as uſurpers, the 


* 


antient poſſeſſors and inhabitants. It was in this manner, that Sir Walter Raleigh, _ 


about twenty-three years before, had acquired to the crown of England a claim 
to the continent of Guiana, a region as large as the half of Europe; and tho? 
be had, immediately after, lefs the. coaſt, be yet pretended, that the Engliſh title 


to the whole remained certain and indefeazable. But it had happened i in the mean 


time, that the Spaniards, not knowing or not acknowleging this imaginary claim, Pe 


had taken poſſeſſion of a part of Guiana, had formed a ſettlement on the river 
Oronooko, had built a little town called St. THO and were there e 
ſome mines of ſmall value. | 

To this place, Raleigh directly bent his. courſe 3 and remaining, himſelf, at 
the mouth of the river with five of the largeſt ſhips, he ſent up the reſt to St. 
Thomas, under the command of his ſon, and of captain Keymis, a perſon in- 


tirely devoted to him. The Spaniards, who had expected this invaſion, fired on 


the Engliſh at their landing,. were repulſed, and purſued into the town, Young 


Raleigh, to encourage his men, called out, That this was the true mine, and none 


but fools looked for any other; and advancing upon the Spaniards, received a ſhot, 
of which he immediately expired. This diſmayed not Keymis and the others. 


They carried on the attack, got poſſeſſion of the town, whickahey N | 


on firez and found not in it any thing of value. 


Reale did not pretend, that he hed LihGlf babe mins, which he had en- 


caged ſo many people to go in queſt of: It was Keymis, he ſaid, who had for- 
merly diſcovered it, and had brought him that lump of ore, which promiſed ſuch 


immenſe treaſures. Vet Keymis, who owned, that he was within two hours march 


of the place, refuſed, on the moſt abſurd pretences, to take any effectüal ſtep 


towards the finding it; and he returned immediately to Raleigh, with the me- 


lancholy news of his ſon's death, and the ill ſucceſs of the enterprize. Senſible 
to reproach; and dreading, puniſhment for his n bee. in y. des 
retired into his cabin, and put an end to his own life. eee 
Tue other adventurers now concluded that they were n by Raleigh; 
that he never had known of any ſuch mine as he pretended to go in ſearch of; 
that his intention had ever been to plunder St. Thomas; and having encouraged 


his company by the ſpoils of that place, to have thenee proceeded to the invaſion 
of the other Spaniſh ſettlements; that he expected to repair his ruined fortunes by 


ſuch daring enterprizes; and chat he truſted to the money he ſhould acquire, for 
making te with England; or Bhat view failed him, that he propoſed to 
retire into other country, where his riches would ſecure his retreat. 
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Clap W. Tar ſmall” acquifitions, gained By che ſpoik of St. Thomas, diſcouraged Ra- 


wers. leigh's companions from entering into theſe views ; tho? there were many circum- 
Kanees i in the treaty and late jm r the two nations, hoy n invited 
„Wut England ame — pl; We nen of indy 10. po l. 

tated, Who, at the treaty" of Vervins, finding a difficulty in adjuſting all que: 

ſtions. with Tegard to the Indian trade, had agreed to paſs over that article in total 
fllence. Abe Spaniards, having, all along, publiſhed ſevere edits againſt the 
intereourſe of any European nation with their Colonies,” interpreted this ſilence in 

their o favour, and conſidered it as a tacit acquieſcence of England, in the efta- 

Vliſhe&"laws of Spain. The Engliſh,” on the contrary, pretended,” that, as they 

had never been excluded by any treaty from commerce with any part of the Kiog 

of Spain's dominions, it was ſtill as: lawful for them to trade with his ſettlements 
in either Indies, as with his European territories. In conſequenoe of this ambi-· 
guity; many adventurers from England ſailed to the Spaniſn Indies, and met 
with ſevere puniſhment, when caught; as they, on the other hand; often ſtole, 
and, When ſuperior in power, forced a trade with the inhabitants, and reliſted, 
nay ſometimes plundered, the Spaniſn governors. Violences of this nature, 
which had been carried to a great height on both ſides, it was agreed to — ep 
wy tal oblivion; becauſe of the e Ne r was found e (pom 
. Pot any fixed principles. 
Bug as, there appeared a great argc; W private adventuters.in Angie 
ſuips, and a fleet acting under a royal commiſſion; Raleigh's companions thought 
it ſafeſt to return immediately to England, and carry him along wirt ehem to 
Anſwer” for his conduct. Fis pretended,” that he employed many Artäfers, 
'Þrſt to engage them to attack the Spaniſh ſettlements, and-failing of that, to 
make bis eſcape into France: But all theſe proving unſucceſsful, he was delivered 
into the King's hands, and ſtrictly examined, as well as his fellow-adventurers, 
before the privy- council. The council found no difficultyin Pronduncing. that 
| "the former ſuſpicions, with regard to Raleigh's intentions, had been well, ground- 

_ ed that he had abuſed the King in the repreſentations which he had made, af his 
projet᷑ted adventure; that he had acted in an offenſive and hoſtile manner againſt 
his Majeſties allies; and that he had wilfully burned and deſtroyed a town belong- 
"ing. to the King of Spaio., He' might have been tried either by coftmon law for 
this, Violence and pyracy, of, by martial, law, fox, breach Of Orders: Hut) it was an 

eſtabliſhed principle among thoſe of the long robe, that, as he lay under an actual 

"\arrkindet for bigh "treaſon, he could not be brought to anew triaf for amy er 

crime, T0 ſatisfy, therefore, the court of Spain, who Faſted the leudeſt com com 

. plaints agaaſt him, the King made uſe of that power, which bs had, purpoſely re 
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declaration, which being publiſhed by authority, when the facts were recent, being extracted from 


examinations before the privy council, and ſubſcribed by fix counſellors, among whom was Abbot 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate nowiſe complaiſant to the court, muſt be allowed to have great 


weight, or rather to be of undoubted credit, Yet the moſt material facts are confirmed either by the 


nature and reaſon of the thing, or by Sir Walter's own apology and his letters. The King's TR” 
tion is ia the Harleyan miſcellany, vol. iii. No. 2. 


1 Tusa ſeems to be an improbability, that the Spaniards, ants kn wie Rabbis ws. , os 


tended mine, ſhould have built a town, in ſo wide a eoaſt within three” miles of it. The chances are 
extremely againſt ſuch a ſuppalition ; And it is more natural to think, that the view of plundering 
the town led him thither, than that of working a mine. 2. No ſach mine is there found to this day. 
3. Raleigh in fact found no mine, and in fact he pluodered and burned a Spaniſh town. Is it not 


more probable, therefore, that the latter was his intention ? How can the ſecrets of his breaſt be ren - 
dered ſo viſible as to counterpoiſe certain facts? 4. He confeſſes, in his leiter to Lord Carew, that 


tho' he knew it, yet he concealed from the King the ſettlement of the Spaniards on that cot. Does 
not this fact alone render him ſufficiently criminal? 5. His commiſſion im powers him only to ſettle on 


a coaſt poſſeſſed by ſavage and barbarous inhabitants. Was it not the moſt evident breach of orders 


to diſembark on 2 coaſt poſſeſſed by Spaniards ? 6. His orders to Keymis, when he ſent him up the 


river, are contained in his own apology, and from them it appears, that he knew (what was unavoid- | 


able) that the Spaniards would reſiſt, and would oppoſe the Engliſh landing and taking poſſeſſion of the 


country, His intentions, therefore, were hoſtile from the beginning. 7. Withoat'provecation, and 


even when at a diſtance, he gave Keymis orders to diſledge the Spaniards from their own town. Could 


any enterprize be more hoſtile? And, conſidering the Spaniards as allies to the nation, could" any 


emerprize be more criminal? Was he not the aggreſſor, even tho' it ſhould be true that the Spani- 


ards fired upon his men at landing? 'Tis ſaid; he killed three or four hundred of em. Is that A 


light a matter? 8. In his letter to the King, and in his apology, he grounds his defence on former 
tilities exerciſed by the Spaniards againſt other companies of Engliſhmen. Theſe are accounted” 


by the ambiguity of the treaty between the nations. And 'tis plain, that tho*Theſe might poſſibly be 


rcaſons ſor the King's declaring war againſt that nation, they could never entitle Raleigh to declare 
war, and, without any commiſſion, or contrary to his commiſſion, to invade the Spaniſh fettlethetits. 
He pretends indeed that peace was never made with Spain in the Indies: A moſt abſard notion! The 


chief hurt, which the Spaniards could receive from England was in the Indies; and they never would” 


have made peace at all, if hoſtilities had been Rilt to be continued on theſe ſettle ments. By ſecret” 
agreement, the-Engliſh were ſtill allowed to ſupport the Dutch even after the treaty of peace.” If they 


had alſo been allowed to invade the Spaniſh ſertfements, the treaty had been u full peace to England, f 
while the Spaniards were ſtill expoſed to the full effefts of war. 9. If the claim to the property of 


that country a firſt diſcoverer, was good, in oppoſition to preſent ſettlement, as Raleigh 'pretends 3 
why way-it not laid before the King with'all its circumſtances, and ſubmitted to his judgment? 10. 


Raleigh's force is acknowledged by himſelf to have been inſufficient to ſupport him in the poſſeſſion of 


St. Thomas againſt the power of which Spain was 'maſter on that coaſt; yet it was ſufficient; us he 


plunder, By theſe confeſſons, which I have here brought together, he plainly betrays himſelf. 17. 


owns, to take by ſurprize and pluader twenty towns. It was not therefore his'defign to ſetile, but to 


Why did he not ſtay and work his mine, as at firſt he projected? He apprehended that the Spaniards 


would be upon him with a greater force. But baſore he leſt England, he knew that this muſt be the 


caſe, if he invaded any part of the Spaniſh colonies, W 
Von V. | K only 
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chen W. S818, Walter Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable; collected all Als courage And 
1618. tho he had formerly made uſe of many mean OY ſuch as feighing madneſs, 


; 10 880 fl et 2d nen aur fa. nd, wo ww 6 480 IB} 20 nt ohiekneks, - 
%; wm 2RW 516 1059 9 Hep 208 1&6 1 8 bs HE: E FE de wg 2£1 „N N (X >} | 
1 . dae 1 © at he knew neither the nor qu Fas mee, 
= - but elk that nat was "ſome ors there. Would he have ventured Fred ene fortane wes 


| _ ptetations'a foundation? 15. «Wold the other advetitarers, if made acquainted with La 2 
ww Aha weery chingiroumend bit? Oaghe a fleet to have been equipped for an experiment? Was 
dere not plainly-an impoſturs in ” ens 1 7 HO! ? 0 He fays to Keymis, in his or- 
des, Brin at a baſker; or two of ore, and. it; will ſatisfy the King, that my projet. was not. ima- 
la W SMES done from the Font mines z a Be ate. oy have 1 beet 
at Keymis for not attempting it. Such @ view. was a premeditated apology to cover his 5 ts. 
The King in bis: declaration im putes it tu Raleigh, æhar as ſoon as he was at ſea, he immediately fell 
into ſuch uncertain and doubtful talk; of his mine, and ſaid, that it would be ſufficient if he, brought 
home a baketfyl of ore, From the circumſtance, laſt mentioned, it appears, that this e 
was not without reaſon, \ 16. There are many. other circumſtances of great weight i in the NE * 
claration, that Raleigh, when he fel) down to Plymouth, 'took no pioneers along wi him. 
© always declared to be his intention; that he was no-way! provided of inflruntents bd, which 
e a luflicient ſtack of warlike ſtores that young Raleigh, im attaclcing the Spaniards, 8 
he, words, which, in the narration, I have put into his 2 that the mine was moveable, and 
A 5 as he ſaw convenient: Not io mention many other which prove him to bly 
criminal againſt his companions as well as his country. Ae in hi 2 ſays, thart ee in 
London, in 1645, an officer, a; man of honour, who aſſerted, oy heard young Raleigh ſpeak 
8 theſe words, vol. ii. Letter 63. That was a time, when there was by intereſt in maintaining ſuch 


a fick. 17.  Raleigh's account of his firſt voyage to Guiana proves him to have been a man capable 
of the moſt extravagant credulity or moſt impudent impoſture. - 80 ridicalous are the tories Which 
he tells of the Inca's chimerical empire in the midſt of Guiana; the rich city of el Dorado, or Manzo, 8 
two day's joutney in length, and ſhining with gold and ſilver; the old Peruvian prophecies in farour 
of the Engliſh, who, be ſays, were: expreſly named as the deliverers; of that country; long before: 
any. Buropean bad erer tonched there; the Amazonsor republic'of women; and in general, che 
vaſk and incredible riches, which he ſaw on that continent, where no body has yet found any tra.” 
ſures . This whole. narration is a proo;; that be: Was entemely deſective either in ſolid underſtand- 
ing, or motals, or both. No man's chatacter indeed ſerems ever to have been carried to ſuch ex - 
tremes as Raleigh g, by the oppoſite paſſions of enry and pity. In the former part of his life when 
heqwas active and. lived. in che World, and ab probably cbeſt known, he was the object of untverſul 
hatred agd detefiation. throughout Eugland in the latter part, when ſhut up in _— he. became, 
much more anreaſonadly, the object of great love and ddadiradon:z: 55. 58/7 Hoo none 6m lie 
As t the cireumſtaoces of the narration, .that-Raleigh's pardon was "refuſed eee 
ſentence was purpoſely kept in force againſt him, and that he went out under theſe expreſs conditions, 
they may be ſupported by the following authorities. 1. The King's word and that of fix prĩvy eoun- 
1 Who afficw it for ſact. 2. Tho nature of che, ching . If no ſuſpicion had been entertained of 


— e ons 7 never have been: reſuſoch th a. wan to ham authority was entruſted. 
e words of the commiſſion itſelf, where he is Gmply! ſtiled Sir Walter e . and not fuiriui 


6 ainþ 


Tu pretended, that the King gave 0 toſſhe Spaniards of Raleigh's N as if he had 
bs ae plot for the deſtroying a man, — * been fourteen years, and Rill was, in his 


J power. 
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ihr and mare of diſcaſen in onded 40 prograiichis examibations und pro- Chap, Iv. 

cure; his eſcape : he now reſolved to act his part with: braveryrand>reſolutian. 18. 

Ji barp remedy, he ſaid, bus a ſure: one for all ills; when he felt the edge of 

the ax, by which he was to be beheaded “. His harangue to the on. was calm 

and etoqdent! and he endeavoured to'revetige Hicgkelf, a al ' to load s enemies 

with the public, hatred, by. ſtrong aſleverations. of y Which, fo, fay the. leaſt, 

may be eſteemed very doubtful . With the utmoſt indifference, he e bal Ca 29. 

upon the block, and received the fatal blow. And in his death, there appeared Raleigh's ex- 

the ſame great, but ill. regulated mind, which, during his life, "had diſplayed it. it. <cution, 

ſelf ig all his condudt. and. behaviour. een font Kundi 109 wo! i 2 75 
No meaſure of James's reign was attended wich more public diflaciefaRionithan 

the puniſhment: of Sir Walter Raleigh. To execute a ſentence; which" war ori- 

Sinally ſo hard, which had been fo long ſuſpended, and which. ſeetned to have 

been. tacirly pardoned, by conferring. on him à new. truſt and;commilſſion, was 

deemed. an inſtance. of ,.cruelty.and injuſtice... To-ſacrifice,- to a concealed enemy 

of England, the life of the only man in the nation, who had a high reputation 

for valour and military experience, was regarded as meatineſs and indiſcretion. 

And the intimate 222 which" the King, was noy entering into with Spajn, | 
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power. Te Spaniar $.wan no other intellig ligence u be on. theie guard, but the known and public 


fact heyy a 5 armament. And there was no reaſon why the King ſhould. conceal from m them * 
project of a ttlement, which Raleigh pretended, and | the King believed to be entirely i innocent 


Tas King's chief blame ſeems to have lain in his negligence, in allowing I | 
out a more exact ſerutiny: But for this he apologizes, by:laying; that ſureties were required for the © 
good, behaviour of Raleigh and all his aſſocia tas in the emerprize;; hut that they: gave in-bonds for The, 
one another ; A cheat which "RAN my" Mthap had failads: mn | 
of bad intentions. 1991093 H ob wil gf 01,259 hal. 

PurRnAPs the King 408. alſo gd n pied for kis ola Ss and to Lach ; 
tried him anew for his new offences. His poniſtment i that caſe: would not only have beenJuſt; büt J 

conducted in a juſt and unexceptionable manner. / Bot we are told that a ridicolous opinion at that 
time prevailed in the nation, (and it ia plaiaiy ſuppoſed: by Sir Walter in his Apologyh thar / by 
the treaty,: War was: allowed with the Spaniards in the Indie; tho! Feace uns made in Europe: And 
- while: that notion took place, no jury-would have: fond Raleigh guilty.” 80 that had not tnt King. 
puniſhed him upon the old ſentence, the Spaniards would have had à moſt juſt enuſe of complaint 
againſt the King, e een e e e e eee ee pen pe ee 
the nations. 110 . Ni r J e 1 us gets . Honey 17 wh Nan "i 

Tunis explication ene BOY eb leer tho; very 
obrious, is generally miſtaken in ſo groſs a manner, that I know wor ft i 
urn jon bus gie 1 19218 * Me 75 ant 2t vH e es ohn 
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being uninerall diſtaftefl, rendered this proof of hs compliince” il more : 
odious and unpopular: radi wy whe Hob wor wb ane or yard: bgys;! 


Juks Had efifertaltied an opinion, which was preſet Kiki, a" Whic h 


had been adopted by none df his predecefiors, "that any alliance, Betbw "that of 


2 king, was unworthy a prince of Wales; and he never would 00 other than 


a daughter of France or Spain, to be mentioned as a match for his fon . This 
inſtance of pride, Which really implied meanneſs, as if he could receive honour 
from any alliance,” was ſo well known, that Spain had founded on it the Hope 
of governing, in the moſt important tranſactions, this monarch, ſo little cele- 
brated for politics or prudence. During the life of Henry, the King of Spain had 
dropped ſome hints of beſtowing on that Prince his eldeſt daughter,” whom he 


afterwards diſpoſed of to the young King of France, Lewis XIII. At that time, 


the view of the Spaniards was to engage James into a neutrality with regard to 
the ſucceſſion of Cleves, which was diſputed between the proteſtant and popiſh 


line : Zut the bait did not then take ; ànd James, in eonſequence of His alliance 


| InfarreQions 
in Bohemia. the ſeventeenth centuries, the only nations, who had the honourable, tho* often 


| © Kennet, p. 703, 748. t Ruſhworth, vol, i. p- 1 | p en 9. 5 e p. 71. 


with the Dutch, and Henry IV. of France, marched & 4600'men;” under the 
eommand of Sir Edward Cecil, who joined theſe two powers, and put the Mar- 
* of Brandenburgh and the Palatine of Newbourg, in poſſeſſion of chat dutchy. 


'Gonpoman was, at this time, the Spaniſh , ambaſſdor i in England; a man 
"whoſe flattery was the more artful, becauſe; covered with the appearance of 


15 krank neſs and ſincerity; whoſe politics were dhe more dangerous, becauſe diſ- 
Suiſed under the maſque of mirth and pleaſantry. He now made offer of the ſe- 


cond daughter of Spain to Prince Charles; and, that he might render the temp- 
tation irreſiſtible to the neceſſitous monarch, he gave hopes of an immenſe fortune, 


1344 48> 


ch ſhould attend the Princeſs. The eourt of Spain, tho! determined to con- 


tract r no alliance with a heretic, entered i into negotiations with James, which they 


artfully protracted, and amidſt every diſappointment, ſtill redoubled his hopes of 
ſucceſs F. The tranſactions in Germany, ſo important to the Auſtrian greatneſs, 


| became, every day, a new motive for this duplicity of conduct. De 
| ' Ix, that" great revolution of manners, which happened during. the Garecnth, and 


. melancholy advantage, of mak ing an effort for their expiring privileges, were ſuch 

We together with the Principles of civil liberty, 8 animated with a zeal for reli- 
jous parties and opinions. Beſides the irrefiftible orce of mercenary armics, the 
European Princes 1 this 3 vantage, that W 199 e t 


108 * 


| tient royal families; that they continued e la ame appellations 0 magiſtrates, 1d 
ſame appearance of civil government; and, reſt 9 55 ai by all the forms 
of legal adminiſtration, could ink nlibly ks 05 


iin e 


jects, 
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jects. Even the German nations, who formerly brake ihe Roman a 
3 liberty to mankind, now loſt their own liberty, and Jaw;with-griefothe | 
abſolute authority; of their princes firmly eftabliſhed amongſt. cham, In heix pir- 
cumſtances, nothing; but a, pious.zeal,- which, diſcegards. allrnotives gf um pri 
dence, could have made them entertain hopes of, preſervigg, any, langer tho pri: 
vilges, which their, anceſtors,. thro? ſo. many, ages, had to them. ; 
As the houſe of Auſtria, throughout all her extenſive dominions, had: erat 
made religion the pretence of their uſurpations, they now met / with reſiſtance frem 
a like principle; and the catholic. religioo, as uſual, had ranged itſelf on dhe ſide 
of monarchy 4, the proteſtant, on that of liberty: The ſtates of Bohemia, having 
taken arms againſt the Emperor Marhias, continued their revolt againſt his ſac | 
ceſſor Ferdinand; and claimed the obſervancn of all he edicta enacted in fayourint i 
the new, religion, together with. Ahe reſtoration of their-antient Jaws and-conſti-. 2 
tution. The neighbouring piincipalities, Sileſia, Moravia, Luſatia, Auſtria, egen | 
the kingdom of Hungary took: part in the: quartel s and throughout all theſe 
populous and n ap hrreres ef n i e rpg eren e 
diffuſed itſelf ./ 1% H CV ett gale ESD berate bs Bir 
eee e RS act vigour : wy ability, tho”. not vn 0 lenity 1619. 
mode ratio, ion, chan aße ufual with the Auſtrian princes, ſtrongly armed. h 9 5 
os for the recovery of his authority ; ; and belides employing the affiltance e of a 
ſubjects, who profeſſed the antient religion, he engaged oo his fide a 18 | 
liance of the neighbouring potentates. All rhe carhglic princes of che. empire h 
em bracetl His defence; even Saxony, the mol powerful 9 of the in | 
land had declared ſelf] in his 3 T; above. all, the Spaniſh mop a 
decming His own intereſt cloſel y connes 1 with that T6 che younger, b 2 0 wor 
his family, prepared powerful ſuceours 19 5 Taly,. and from the Low Countries z; TE 
and 5 * e lage ſums for the ſup; ort of f Ferdinan | 4750 of the cath catholic ER: 
religi et oy 101 9vi100 wait . Nb 12909; mag = Ft 
ſtates of Bohemia, alarmed with theſe mighty preparations, began alſo to. 
ſolicit” foreign affiſtance ; and, rogether. wit it h char ſupport, which they. — 2 
from the evangelical union in Germany, on gl ee to ae engere | 
with greater princes, They calt their 9; on Frederic, Elector Palatine. | 23 et 
3 that, beſides the po power o 485 own ſtate, which Was oonliderab . 
he was lot la- lay to the King of England, and nephew 10 Prince Maurice, w whoſe 3 oi Il 
authority, was become almoſt abſolute Is the United Provinces, | They | 
that che b Prihces, moved by. the, t e of blood, as well e as by the tie 'of 
their common religion, would intereſt themſclyes in all the fortunes of Frederic, 
and would a bis greatneſs. mt therefore made him 3 de 25 dir 


3 3s en * ; A . 
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| OY crown, which they, canſidered-as elective; and the young Palatine, ſtimulated by 
"G19. ambition, without conſulting either James ? or Maurice, whoſe oppoſition he 
foreſav, immediately accepted, deten od marched all his forces into Bohemia, 
ener of. his new ſubjects. id h ee en auger 52g. eee eee Go. 
* Tn neweſof che evade * than the whole king- 
0 e on fire to engage in the quarrel. Scarce was the ardour greater, with 
= which all the ſtates of Europe, in former ages, fle to reſcue the holy land from 
the dominion of infidels. The nation, at that time, were ſincerely attached to 
the blood of their monarchs, and they conſidered their connection with the Pala- 
Iv tine, who had matried a daughter of England, as very cloſe and intimate. And, 
| when they heard of catholics carrying on wars and perſecutions againſt proteſtants, 
they. thought their own intereſt. moſt deeply concerned, and regarded their neu - 
trality as a baſe deſertion of the cauſe of God, and of his holy religion. In ſuch 
2 quarrel, they would gladly, have marched. to the oppOſite extremity! of Europe, 
| have plunged thecmſelves into a chaos of German politics, and have xxpended/tall 
the blood and treaſure of the nation, by maintaining a conteſt, with the whole houſe | 
of Auſtria, at the very time, and in 58 * e in which. it, phe maikpe- 
ts, and almoſt irreſiſtible... oh 8350137100 93908905 wart wa2Rrk" | 
Bog James, beſides that he had too laude entetprize for ſuch vaſt undertakings, 

was reftrained by another motive, which had a mighty influence over him. He 

| 5 refuſed to patronize the revolt of ſubjects againſt their ſovereign... From the very 
5 8 firſt, he denied to his ſon-in-law, the title of the King of Bohemia +: He forbad 
him to be prayed for in the churches, under, that appellation : And tho' he owned, 
that he had nowiſe examined the pretgaſions, privileges, and conſtitution of the | 
revolted ſtares 4 ſo exalted was his idea of the rights of kings, that he concluded | 
ſuhjects muſt ever be in the wrong, when they ſtood in oppoſition to thoſe, WhO 
had acquired or aſſumed that majeſtic title. Thus, even in meaſures, founded on | 
true politics, James. intermixed ſo many narrow prejudices, as loſt him all his f 
neee expoſed him to che imputation vt | ben and of error. 0 
c 
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Max while, affairs every ho haſtened to a crilis, Ferdinand Aeta 


force under the command of the Duke of Bavaria and the Count of 'Bucquoy ; 
A | anch advanced, upon his enemy in Bohemia. 1⁰ the Low Countries, Spinal: a col- 


| 
oh: Nee a veteran army of thirty thonſand When Edmonds, the Kiog's re- k 
{ 
t 


1620. 


dend ad Brotkels, made remonſtrances ta the, Archduke. Albert, he mound, 

that the, orders for this armament had been, tranſmitted. to Spinola ftem Madrid, 

1 and th t he alone knew the ſecret, intentions of it.) Spinola again told the miniſter, h 
if that his orders were fill ſealed , and that, if Edmonds would accompany him in 0 


__ = ehe f 4 | + Ralbanh, vl I Pats „ ane . ; 
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It was more: eafy to ſee his intentionb, than ge prevent their ſubceſs. Almoſt at 
one time; it was known in England,” chat Frederic, being defeated im the greut 
and deciſive battle of Prague, had fled with his fatmy into Holand,” atdthat 


Spinola had fallen upon the Palatinate, and, meeting with no reliftance; except Loſs of the 


from ſome princes of the umon, and from one Engliſh regiment of 2, 400 men, * 
commanded by the brave Sir Horace Vere g, had, id a little time, made him 
ſelf maſter of the greateſt part of that principality. ie ie angab, 30 


Hin were now the nurmurs and complaints againſt the King's neutrality and” 


unactive diſpoſition - The happiness and tranqumlity of their own'tountry became 


diſtaſteful to the Engliſh; When they reflected on the opprefſions and diſtreſſes of 


their proteſtant brethren in Germany. They confidered not, that their interpolition” 
is the wars of the continent, the“ agrecable to religious zeal, could not, ar that 


time, bs juſtiſted by any ſound maxims of politics 5 that, however exorbitant the 


Auſtrian greatneſs) the qanget was fill t60 diſtant to give any juſt alarms tb Eüg- 
land; chat mighty reſiſtance would yet be made by fo many potent” and warlike- 


princes and ſtates in Germany, ere they would yield their neck to the yoke ; that 


France, now engaged to contract a double alliance with the Auſtrian family, mut 
neceſſarily be ſoon rouzed from ber lethargy; and oppoſe the progreſt of ſo Ha- 


ted a rival 4 that in the farther advance of conqueſts, even the ĩntereſts of the two! | 


branches of that ambitious family muſt interfere; and beget mutual jealouſy and 
oppoſition 3 that a land · war, carried on at ſuch a diſtance, would waſte the blood* 
and treaſure of the Engliſh/natibv; without any hopes of ſucceſs ; that à fen Würz 
indeed, might be both ſafe and ſucceſsfuf ag ainſt Spain bir would not affect” 
the enemy in fuck vital perts as to make their! top their Carter of ſucceſi in Ser- 
many, and abandon all their acquiſſetons ; ad cllut che proſpect of recovering the 
Palatinate being at preſent deſperate, the affalr Ms redũted to this ſimple queſtions" 
whether peace and commerce with Spain, er the unterta hopes of plunder and“ 


of conqueſta in the Indies, were preferable ? A queſtion whith; at the beginiting® 


of the King's reign, had already been decided, and perhaps with reaſon, in favgur 
of the former advantages. {- 211115 is.0y bone fen ou % nalin nde NANA 
Jus might have defended his pit Hedfars by Tack plaundle à by 


But theſe ſeem not to have been altogerher THe thotives Which Twayed him: He 


had entertained the Utopian notion, thit, 40 His en Jufkice and e hai . 
ſhone dut:ſo con Wolf türe Ab che tr hst, Me cle G'S vüſtfla, 

tho* not! $wed"by the poweP of FN,” Would „ LE 
his virtue; fübmie themſelves" t ſo equitible Ah atbitration.”” He flattered Wim" 


elf with hopes, chat, after he had formed am intfenate Eohneftion wirh che Spiel" 


+ Franklyo, p. 44. Ruſhworth, vol. is p. 14 0 I Franldyn, p. 42, 436+ Rufſhworts,! vol. 4 
p. 15. Kennet, p. 723, A | n 8 5 
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bis march to Coblentz, he would there open them, and give him full fatisfuctibn . C 
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Chap. IV. 


1620. 


perceived not, that his unactive virtue, the more it was extolled, the greater con- 


- 


him to ſeek. the reſtoration of his ſon-in-law, by remonſtrances and entreaties, by 
arguments and embaſſies, rather than by blood and violence. And the ſame defect 


A parliament. 


1621. 


s6th of June, 


to ſurmount them; much leſs, that that match could in good policy be depend - 


pretended benevolences as real violences, contrary to law and pernicious to free- 


— 


niſh monarch, by means of his ſon's marriage, the reſtitution of the Palatinate 
might be procured; from the motive alone of friendſhip and- perſonal regard. He 


tempt was it expoſed to. He was not ſenſible, that the Spaniſh match was itſelf 
attended with ſuch difficulties, that all his art of negotiation would ſcarce be able 


ed on, as the means of procuring ſuch extraordinary advantages. His unwarlike 
diſpoſition, increaſed by age, rivetted him ſtill faſter in his errors, and determined 


of courage, which held him in awe of foreign nations, made him likewiſe afraid 
of ſhocking the prejudices of his own ſubjects, and kept him from openly avowing 
the meaſures, which he was determined to purſue. Or-perhaps, he hoped to turn 
theſe prejudices to account; and, by their means, engage his people to furniſh 
bim with ſupplies, of which their exceſſive IP had hitherto made them fo 
ſparing and reſerved . | 


He firſt tried the expedient of a benevolence or free gift from individuals, pre- 
tending the urgency of the caſe, which would not allow leiſure for any other mea- 
ſure: But the jealouſy of liberty was now rouzed, and the nation regarded theſe 


dom, however authorized by antient precedent. A parliament was found to be 
the only refource, which could furniſh any large ſupplies ; and writs were nw 
iogly iſſued for ſummoning that great council of the nation. 


Tuts parliament. is remarkable for being the epoch, in which were firſt regu- 

* larly formed,.. tho?. without acquiring theſe denominations, the parties of Cour 
and Couxrxv; parties, which have ever ſince continued, and which, while 
they oft threaten the total diſſolution of the government, are the real cauſes of 
its permanent life and vigour. In the antient feudal conſtitution, of which the 
Engliſh partook with other European nations, there was a mixture, not of autho- 
rity and liberty, which we have ſince enjoyed in this iſland, and which now ſub- 
ſiſt uniformly together; but of authority and anarchy, which perpetually ſhocked 
with each other, and which took place alternately, according as circumſtances 
were more or leſs favourable to either of them. A parliament, compoſed of bar- 
barians, ſummoned from their fields and foreſts, uninſtructed by ſtudy, conver- 
ſation, or travel; ignorant of their own laws and hiſtory, and unacquainted with 
the ſituation of all foreign nations; a parliament called precariouſly by the King, 
and diſſolved at his pleaſure ; fitting a few days, debating a few points prepare 
for them, and whoſe members were impatient to return to their own caſtles, here 
+ Franklyn, p. 47. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 21. 7 85 3 

; alone 
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alone. ten — nn their faroutit amuſement. Chap. IV. 
Such a parliameng uns verx little fitted to, enter into. a diſcuſſion of all the qvel- 1% 
tions of government, and ta ſþare, in a regular manner, the legal adminiſtration. 

The name, the authority of the King alone appeared, in the common, courſe of - 
goverament z in extragedinary emergencies, he aſſumed, with ſtill better reaſon, 

the ſole direction; the imperfect and unformed laws left, in every thing, a lati · 

tude of interpretation; and when the ends, purſued by the monarch, were, in 

general, agreeable to his ſubjeRts, little ſcruple or jealouſy was entertained, with 

regard to the regularity. of the means. During the reign of an able, fortunate, 

or popular prince, no member of either houſe, much leſs of the lower, durſt think 

of. entering into a farmed party, in. oppoſition to the court; ſince the diſſolution 

of the parliament, muſt, in a few days, leave him unprotected, to the vengeance of 

his ſovereign, and to thoſe ſtretches of prerogative, which were then ſo eaſily 

made, in order to puniſn an obnoxious; ſubject. During an unpopular and weak - 
reign, cke eurrem commonly ran ſo ſtrong againſt, the monarch, that none durſt 

inliſt themſelves in the court · party; or if the prince was able to engage any con- 

ſiderable barons on his ſide, the queſtion was decided with arms in the field, not 

by debates or arguments in a ſenate or aſſembly, And upon the whole, the chief 
circumſtance, which, during antient times, retained the prince in any legal form of 
adminiſtration, was, that the ſword, by the nature of the feudal tenures, remained 
ſtill in the hands of his ſubjects; and this irregular and dangerous check had much 
more influence than the regular ind methogiesl Beis of the laws-ani conſtitution, 
As the nation could not be compelled, it was neceſſary, that every public meaſure 
of conſequence, particularly that of lerying new taxes, thould ſeem to be adopted li 
e Mere eee BY monate an — 
Tut princes of the houſe of Tudor, partly by the Wer of their ad mini 
tion, partly by the concurrence of favourable circumſtances, had been able to effi  * \ 
bliſh a more regular ſyſtem of government; but they drew the"conſtitution'fo 

near to deſpotiſm, as diminiſhed extremely the authority of the parliament; That 

ſenate became, in a great degree, the organ of royal willand pleaſurꝰ : Oppoſi- 

tion would have been regarded as à ſpecies of rebelien: And even religion, the 

moſt dangerous article, in hieh innovations bould be introduced, had admitted, 

in the courſe of a few years, four ſeveral alterations, from the authority alone of 

the ſovereign . The parlia ment was nat then the road to honour and preferment: 1 
The talents of popular intrigue andi eloqwence were uncultivated and unkaaun: 1 
And tho' that aſſumbly till preſerved authority, and retained the privilege f 1 
making laws ald baſtowing publie- ohe, the members acquired not, upon that 

xcount, either with mch more weight and conſidetation. What | 
kobers were aecefiary for conduRting the machive; of government, the, King was | | 
10 X —— to aſſume. His 1 lwpplied him xith money , 
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triots of that age would have deſpaired of ever reſiſting it, had they not been 


ment to ceremonies, to order, and to a decent pomp and ſplendor of worſhip, 


7 | „ 


4 


ſufficient for his ordinary expences: And when extraordinary emergencies occur. 
red, the prince needed not to ſolicit votes in-parliament, either for the making 


Jaws or impoſing taxes, both of which were now dean 1 for public? in- 
tereſt and preſervation. 


Tas ſecurity of individuals, ſo neceſſary to the liberty of . councils, was 
totally unknown in that age. And as no deſpotic princes, ſcaree even the eaſtern 
tyrants, rule entirely without the concurrence of ſome aſſemblies, which ſupply 
both advice and authority; little, but a mercenary force, ſeems then to have been 


wanting towards the eſtabliſhment of a ſimple monarchy in England. The 


militia, tho* more favourable to regal authority, than the feudal inſtitutions, was 
much inferior, in this reſpect, to diſciplined armies ; and if it did not preſerve 
liberty to the people, it Preſerved, at leaſt, the power, if Fea the inclination ſhould 
ariſe, of recovering it. | 
Bur ſo low, at that time, ran the inclination towards liberty, 5 Elizabeth, 


the laſt of that arbitrary line, herſelf no leſs arbitrary, was yet the moſt renown- 
ed and moſt popular of all the ſoyereigns, who had filled the throne of Eng- 


land. It was natural for James to take the government as he found it, and to 


purſue her meaſures, which he heard ſo much applauded; nor did his penetra- 


tion extend ſo far as to diſcover, that neither his circumſtances nor his character 


could ſupport ſo extenſive an authority, His narrow revenues and little frugality 
began now to render him dependant on his people, even in the ordinary 'courle 
of adminiſtration : Their increaſing knowlege diſcovered to them that advantage, 
which they had obtained; and made them ſenſible of the ineſtimable value of 


civil liberty. And as he poſſeſſed too little dignity to command reſpect, and too 


much good-nature to impreſs fear, a new ſpirit diſcovered itſelf every day in the 


| parliament; and a party, jealous of a free 9 was TY formed i in 


the houſe of commons. 


Bur notwithſtanding theſe advantages, acquired t to 83 fo vc woes 
royal authority, and ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in all its parts, that tis probable the pa- 


ſtimulated by religious en- wo _ Ong daes e by any 
human obſtacle. e Wb 0 

THe ſame alliance, which ng ever provalled berween kingly- powls and eccle- 
fiaftical authority, was now fully eſtabliſhed in England; and while the prince 
aſſiſted the clergy in ſuppreſſing ſehiſmatics and innovators, the clergy, in re- 
turn, inculcated the doctrine of an unreſerved ſubmiſſion and otledience to the 
civil magiſtrate. Fhe genius of the church of England, ſo kindly to monarchy, 
forwarded the confederacy ; its ſubmiſſion to epiſcopal juriſdiction; its attach- 


and 


\ 
© 
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ind in a word, its affinity to the tame ſuperſtition of the 8 rather than to Clup Iv. 
the wild fanaticiſm of the puritans. | 10621. 


Os the other hand, oppoſition to the church, and the perſecutions under which 
they laboured, were ſufficient to throw the puritans into the country - party, and 
to beget political principles little favourable to the high, pretenſions of the ſove- 
reign, The ſpirit too of enthuſiaſm .z bold, daring, and uncontrouled; ftrongly 
diſpoſed their minds to adopt republican tenets 3 and inclined them to arrogate, 
in their actions and conduct, the ſame liberty, which they aſſumed, in their rap- 
turous flights and extaſies. Ever ſince the firſt origin of that ſect, thro* the | 
whole reign of Elizabeth as well as of James, Puritanical principles had been 
underſtood in a. double ſenſe, and expreſſed the opinions favourable, both to po- 
litical and to eccleſiaſtical liberty . And as the court, in order to diſcredit all par- 
liamentary oppoſition, affixed the denomination of puritans to its antagoniſts; the 
celigious puritans willingly adopted this idea, which was ſo advantageous to them, 
and which confounded their cauſe with that of the "or or country-party. Thus 
were the civil and eccleſiaſtical factions regularly formed; and the humour of the 
nation, during that age, running ſtrongly towards fanatical extravagancies, the 
ſpirit of civil liberty gradually revived from its lethargy, and by means of its re- 
ligious aſſociate, from which it reaped more advantage than honour, it _ 


enlarged its dominion over the greateſt part of the kingdom. 


Is this parliament, however, it mult be owned, there appeared, ee aching 
but duty and ſubmiſſion on the part of the commons; and they ſeemed determined 


to ſacrifice every thing, in order to maintain a good correſpandence- with their 
prince, They would allow no mention to be made of the new cuſtoms or impo- 
ſitions, which had been ſo eagerly diſputed in the former parliament : The im- 
priſonment of the members of that parliament was here, by ſome, complained of; 

but, by the authority of the graver and more prudent part of the houſe, that 
grievance was buried in oblivion : And being informed, that the King had re- 
mitted very conſiderable ſums to the Palatine, they voted him two ſubſidies, without 

a negative I; and that too, at the in ee pada OR g 
maxims frequently adopted by their predeceſſors. | | 


AFTERWARDS, they proceeded, but in a very temperate manner, ; 20 fp! ex- 
amination of grievances. They found, that patents had been granted to Sir Giles 
Mompeſſon and Sir Francis Michel, for the licenſing inns and ale-houſes; that 
great ſurns of money had been levied, under pretext of theſe licences; and that 


ſuch inn · keegers As preſumed. to continue their buſineſs, without W * 


* D'Ewes, p. 328. | '4 Journ, 5th Dec. 1621. t Id. 100, 160 Feb, 164. 
Journ. 16th Feb. 16060. 
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| Knowingly to him, had © 


* petadventure more, than you now integd 
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rapacity of the patenrees, had been ſeverely puniſhed by "fines, i impriſonments, 


and other vexatious proſecutions, 


Tut fame perſons had alſo procured a patent, which they ſhared with Sir | 
Edward Villiers, brother to Buckingham, for the ſole making of gold and filver 


thread and lace, and had obtained very extraordinary powers for preventing any 


rivalſhip in theſe manufactures: They were armed with authority to ſearch - 
for all goods, which might interfere with their patent; and even to puniſh, at 
their own will and difcretion, the makers, importers, and venders of ſuch com- 
modities, Many had grievouſly ſuffered by this exorbitant juriſdiction; and 
the lace, which had been manufactured by the patentees, mes univerſally 
to be aduſterared, dar? to wh compoſed "more. 0 copper wan af the precious 
metals. OT 


THrrse di aid commons repreſented to he King; and they wet wich 
a very gracious and very cordial reception. He ſeemed even thankful for the 
information given him; and declared himſelf aſhamed, that ſuch abufes, un- 
rept into his adminiſtration, ** T affure you, ” aid he, 
had I before heard thefe things complained of, 1 would have done the office 
„of a juſt King, and our of parfiatnent haye'puniſhed"them, as ſeverely, and: 
0 do.“ A ſentence was puſt forthe 
puniſhment of Michel, and Mompefſon T. It was executed on che former. The 
latter broke. priſot ond eſoaped. Villers was, at chat time, ſent purpoſely on a fo- 
reign employment. 0 ing leſs enormous or deſs apparent than that of 
the others, he was cehly. protected; by che crodidoſ his brother, 'Buckingham t. 

buche by die ſoeselb, ce commons carried their ſeruting,. and ſtill 
with a reſpectful hand, into other ubüſes- of great importance. heels were, 
at chat time, in the kteping of the celebrated Bucon, creuted Viſceunt St. Al- 
bans; a man 'univerſaſly adtnied for the greatnefs of his genius, and beloved 
for the cburteouſneſs and humanity of his behaviour. He was the great orna- 
ment of his age und nation; and nought was wanting to render him the orna · 
ment of human nature itſelf, but that ſtrength of "mind; which might check 
his intemperate deſire of preferment, that could add -nothing to his dignity, 


cc 
» Franklyn, 5. 5u. Ruſbworth,, p. 28. Ein 


t Yelrerton the e eee, the patents for theſe 
monopolies, and for ſupporting. them, He apologized for himſelf, that he was forced by Buck- 


- Ingham, und that he fappoſed ir to be the Kings pieuſute. The lords were ſo offended at theſe ar- 


ticles of defence, tho' neceſſary to the attorney-general, that they fined him 10,000: pounds to the 
King, obo to the Duke. e ads ea 5-5504 Franklyn, p. 55 
Ruſbwonh, .I. p. 31, 32, &c. " 


kis honour nor entertainment. — and! bs indolgenteta 9- - cap. 


yants had involved him in neceſſities; and, in order to ſupply his prodigality, 
he had been tempted-to take bribes; and that in a very open manner, from ſui - 
tors in chancery. *Tis pretended, that, notwithſtanding. this enormous abuſe, 


he had ſtill, in the ſeat of juſtice, preſerved the integrity of a judge, and had 


given juſt decrees againſt thoſe very. perſons, from whom he had received the 


wages of iniquity. Complaints roſe the louder on that account, and at laſt reach- 


ed the houſe of commons, who ſent up an impeachment againſt him to the peers. 
The chancellor, conſcious-of guilt, deprecated the vengeance of his judges, and 
endeavoured, by -a general avowal, :to- eſcape the- confuſion of a ſtricter enquiry. 
The lords inſiſted on a particular confeſſion of all his corruptions. He acknow- 
leged twenty-eight articles; and was ſentenced to pay a fine of 40,000 pounds, 
to be impriſoned in the Tower during the King's pleaſure, to be for ever incapable 
of any office, place, or employment; ne never * to en or 
come within the verge of the court. N 

Tuns dreadful ſentence, dress e man of — to honour, A 
vived five years; and being releaſed in a little time, from the Tower, his genius, 
yet unbroken, ſupported itſelf amidft involved circumſtances and a depreſſed 
ſpirit, and ſtone out in literary productions, which have made his guilt or weak - 
neſſes be forgotten or overlooked by poſterity. In confideration of his great 
merit, the King remitted his fine, as well as all the other parts of his ſentence, 
conferred on him a large penſion of 1800 pounds a year, and employed every 
expedient to alleviate the weight of his age and misfortunes. And that great 
philoſopher, at laſt; acknowleged with regret, that he had too long negleRed the 


true ambition of a fine genius; and by plunging into'bufineſs and affairs, = | 


require much leſs capacity, but firmneſs of mind, than 17. L 
learning, had expoſed-hirnſelf-ro ſuch grievous calamities. | ; 


Taz commons bad entertained the idea, that they were the great patrons of 


the people,. and that the redreſs of all grievances muſt proceed from them ; and 
to this principle they were chiefly. beholden for the regard and conſideration of 
the public. In the execution of this office, they now kept their ears open to 
complaints of every kind; and they carried their reſearches into many grievances, 
which, tho of no great importance, could not be touched, without ſenſibly af- 
fedting the King and his miniſters. The prerogative ſeemed, each moment, to 
be invaded; the King's authority, in every article,. was diſputed ;; and James, 
who was willing to corre& the abuſes of his power, would not ſubtnit to have 
his power itſelf: queſtioned and denied. After the houſe, therefore, had ſat 


near ſix months, and had, as yet, brought no conſiderable buſineſs to a full con- 


clulion, the King ** under pretence of the advanced ſeaſon, to interrupt 
c their 
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+ IV.” their proceedings z and he ſent them word, that he was determined, in a very 


little time, to adjourn them till next winter, The commons made application 
to the lords, and deſired them to join in a petition for delaying the adjourn- 
ment; which was refuſed by the upper houſe, The King regarded this project 
of a joint petition as an attempt to force him from his meaſures: He thanked 
the peers for their refuſal to concur in it, and told them, that, if it was their 
defire, he would delay the adjournment, but would not ſo far comply with the 
requeſt of the lower houſe *®. And thus, in theſe great national affairs, the ſame 


ES peeviſhneſs, which, in private altercations, often raiſes a quarrel from the ſmal - 
lleſt beginnings, produced a mutual coldneſs and Was between the * and 


the commons. 


Don i the receſs of b the King all; every meaſure to render him- 


ſelf popular with the nation, and to appeaſe the riſing ill humour of their repre- 
ſentatives. He had voluntarily offered to the parliament to circumſcribe his own 


prerogative, and to abrogate his power of granting any monopolies for the future. 


He now recalled all the patents of that kind, and redreſſed every article of grie- 
vance, to the number of thirty-ſeven, which had ever been complained of in the 
hauſe of commons . But he gained not the end, which he propoſed. The diſ- 
guſt, which had appeared at parting, could not ſo ſuddenly be diſpelled. He 
had likewiſe been ſo imprudent as to commit to priſon. Sir Edwin Sandys , and 
Mr. Selden, without any known cauſe, beſides their activity and vigour, in diſ- 
charging their duty as members of parliament. And above all, the tranſactions in 
Germany were ſufficient, when joined to the King's cautions, negotiations, and 
delays, to inflame that jealouſy of honour and religion, which prevailed through- 
out the nation |]. This ſummer, the ban of the empire was publiſhed againſt the 
Elector Palatine; and the execution of it was committed to the Duke of Bava- 
ria $. The Upper Palatinate was, in a little time, conquered by that PIN 10d 
meaſures were taking in the empire for beſtowing on him the electoral dignity, of 

which the Palatine was e Nen now lived, with his numerous family, 


'* Ruby. wol.. p. 35- f l. vol. 5. 5. 36 Kennet, p. 733· t Journ. Dee. l. 1621 | 
1 To ſhow to what degree the nation was enflamed with regard to the Palatinate, there occurs 4 
Mech ſtory: this ſeſſion. One Floyde, a priſoner in the Fleet, « Catholic, had dropt ſome 
exprefions as if he were pleaſed with the misfortunes of the Palatine and his wife. The commons 
were iu a flame; and pretending to be a court of judicatory and of record, proceeded to condemn 
him de a ſevere puniſhment. The. houſe of lords checked this encroachment ; and what was ex- 


| wraordinary, conſidering the preſent humour of the lower houſe, they acquieſced in the ſentiments of 


the lords. This is almoſt the only pretenſion of the Engliſh commons in which they bave not pre- 

vailed.” Happily for the nation, they have been ſucceſsful, in almoſt all their other claims. See Pu- 

liamentary Hiſtory, vol. v. p. 428, 429, &c. Journ. 4th, Sch, 12th May, 1621, 
nnn 73. 
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Duke of Boũillon. And throughout all the new conqueſts, in both the Pa- 
latines as well as in Bohemia, Auſtrta, Luſatia; the progreſs of the Auſtrian arms 
was attended with rigours and ſeverities, exerciſed n the 9 of the 


reformed religion. 


to take all theſe tranſactions into conſideration. They framed a remonſtrance, 
which they intended to carry to the King. They repreſented, that the enor- 


indulgence of his Majeſty towards the profeſſors of that religion had encouraged 
their inſolence and temerity; that the uncontrouled conqueſts, made by the Auſtrian 


all, that the proſpect of the Spaniſh match elevated them ſo far as to hope for 
an intire toleration, if not a final re-eſtabliſhment of their religion. The com- 
mons, therefore, entreated his Majeſty, that he would immediately undertake 
the defence of the Palatine, and maintain it by force of arms; that he would 
turn his ſword againſt Spain, whoſe armies and treaſures were the chief ſup- 
port of the catholic intereſt in Europe; that he would enter into no negotiation 
for the marriage of his ſon but with a proteſtant princeſs ; that the children of 
popiſh recuſants ſhould. be taken from their parents, and committed to the care 


to which the catholics were by law liable, ſhould be levied with the utmolt er 
very Pour” $54"! i 
By this Bold ſtep, unprecedented in England for many years, and ſcarce ever 
heard of in peaceable times, the commons attacked at once all the King's favourite 
maxims of government; his cautious and pacific meaſures, his lenity towards the 
Romiſh religion, and his attachment to the Spaniſh. alliance, from which he 


their ſeeming invaſion of his prerogative, and their pretending, under colour of 
advice, to direct his conduct in ſuch tranſactions, as had ever been acknowleged 
to belong ſolely to the management and direction of the ſovereign- He was, 
at that time, abſent at Newmarket ; but ſo ſoon as he heard ef the intended 
remonſtrance of the commons, he wrote a letter to the ſpeaker,” in which he 
ſharply rcbuked the houſe for debating-openly of matters, far above their reach 
and capacity, and he ſtrictiy  forbad them to meddle with any thing, that re- 
garded his government or deep matters of ſtate, and eſpecially not to touch on 


+ Franklvn, p. 58, 59. Ruſkworth, yol. l p. 40, 41. rener . 0. 


1 


family in Germany, raiſed mighty expectations in the Engliſh papiſts; but above 


of proteſtant teachers and ſchoolmaſters; and that the fines and confiſcations, 


promiſed himſelf ſuch mighty advantages. But what moſt diſguſted him was, 


in poverty and diſtreſs, either in Holland, or at Sedan with his uncle the Chap. IV. 


1627. | 


Taz zeal of the commons immediately moved tins upon their aſerabling, 14th of Nov, 


mous growth. of the Auſtrian power threatened the liberties of all Europe; Rupture be- 


that the progreſs of the catholic religion i in England bred the moſt melancholy 22 King 


apprehenſions, leſt it ſhould again acquire an aſcendant in the kingdom; that the liament. 
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his ſon's marriage with the daughter of Spain, nor to attack the honour of that 
King or any other of his friends and confederates. In order the more to terrify 
them, he mentioned the impriſonment of Sir Edwin Sandys ; and tho? he denied, 
that the confinement of that member had been owing to any offence committed 


in the houſe, he yet plainly told them, that he thought himſelf fully intitled to 


puniſh every miſdemeanour in parliament, as well during its fitting as after its 
diffolation ; and that he intended thenceforward to chaftize any man, whoſe in- 
ſolent behaviour there ſhould miniſter occaſion of offence *. 

Tuts violent letter, in which the King, tho' he here imitated former pre. 
cedents of Elizabeth, may be thought not to have acted altogether on the de- 


fenſive, had the effect, which might naturally have been expected from it: The 


commons were enflamed, not terrified. Conſcious of their on popularity, and 
of the bent of the nation towards a war with the catholics abroad, and the per- 


ſecution of popery at home, they little dreaded the menaces of à prince, who 


was unſupported by military force, and whoſe gentle temper would, of itſelf, ſo 
ſoon 'difarm his ſeverity. In a new remonſtrance, therefore, they ſtill inſiſted 
on their former remonſtrance and advice; and they maintained, tho? in reſpect. 
ful terms, that they were intitled to interpoſe-with their council in all matters of 
government; that it was their antient and undoubted right, and an inheritance 
tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors, to poſſeſs intire freedom of ſpeech in 
their debates of public buſineſs ; and that, if any member abuſed this liberty, it 
belonged to the houſe alone, Who were wine of 2 to nee 
per cenſure upon him +. 

So vigorous an anfwer was nowiſe calculated W-appents che King. | "Tis lid, 
when the approach of the committee, who were to preſent it, was notified to 


dim, he ordered twelve chairs to be brought ; for that there were ſo many Kings 


a coming . His anſwer was prompt and ſharp. He told the houſe, that their 
fem6nſtrance'Was more like a denunciation. of war than an addreſs of dutiful ſub- 
jets; that their pretenſion to inquire into all ſtate-affairs, without exception, 
was ſuch a plenipotence as none of their anceſtors, even during the reign of the 
weakeſt princes, had ever pretended to; that public tranſactions depended on : 
complication of views and intelligence, with which they were entirely unacquaint- | 
ed ʒ that they oduld not better ſhow their wiſdom, as well a8 duty, than by keep- 
ing wichin their proper i ſphere; and that in any buſineſs, 'which depended on his 
prerogative, they had no title to interpoſe with their advice, except when he was 
pleaſed to deſire it. And be concluded with theſe memorable + ** thi 


; ne Ruſbwarth, vol. i. p. 43. Lenser, p. 741, : Ss | 
- + Franklyn, p. 60. Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 44. Kennet, p. 741. 2 Kennet, p. 743. 
Ne. ſutor ultra crepidam. This exprefion is imagined to be infolent and diſobliging: But it was 


® Latin proverb familiarly uſed on all occaſions. 
3 | f ur 
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we cannot allow of your file, in mentioning your antient and undoubted right and inbe. Chay. IV. 
'ritance, but would rather have wiſhed, that ye had ſaid, that your privileges were de- 10 
rived from the grace and permiſſion of our anceſtors and us (for the moſt of them grew 
from precedents, which ſhows rat ber a toleration than inheritance; ) yet we are pleaſed 
to give you our royal aſſurance," that as long as you contain yourſelves within the limits 
of your duty, we will be as careful to maintain and preſerve your lawful liberties and 
privileges as ever any of our predeceſſors were, nay, as to preſerve our own royal pre- * 
rogative *®. 3 DOE + e | 

Tas open pretenſion of the King deſervedly gave great alarm to the houſe 
of commons. They ſaw their title to every privilege, if not plainly denied, yet 
conſidered, at leaſt, as very precarious. It might be forfeited by abuſe, and they 
had already abuſed it. They thoyght proper, therefore, immediately to oppoſe 18th of Dec. 
pretenſion to pretenſion. They framed a proteſtation, where they repeated all A Me” 
their former claims for freedom of ſpeech, and an unbounded authority to inter- the commons. 
poſe with their advice and council. And they aſſerted, That the liberties, fran- 
chiſes, privileges, and juriſdifions of parliament are the antient and undoubted birth- 
right and inheritance of the ſubjects of England . OR e 

Tu King, informed of theſe increaſing heats and jealouſies in the houſe, hur- 
ried to town. He ſent immediately for the Journal-book. of the commons; 
and, with his own hand, before the council, he tore out this proteſtation ; and 
ordered his reaſons to be inſerted in the Council-book, He was doubly diſplea- 


* Franklyn, p. 62, 63, 644 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 46, 47, Kc. Kennet, p. 743. | | | 
+ This proteſtation is ſo remarkable, that it may not be improper to give it in its own words- : 
„The commons now aſſembled in parliament, being juſtly occaſioned thereunto, concerniog ſundry | 
« liberties, franch.ſes and privileges of parliament, amongſt others here mentioned, do make this 
« proteſtation follow ing: That the libercies, franchiſes and juriſdiftions of parliament are the antient 
and undoubted birth- right and inheritance of the ſubjects of England; and that the urgent and 
* arduous affairs concerning the K ing. ſtate, and defence of the realm and of the church of England, 
* and the maintenance and making of laws and redreſs of miſchiefs and grievances, which daily hap- | 
pen within this realm, are proper ſubjects and matter of council and debate in parliament ; and that 0 
« in the handling and proceeding of thoſe buſineſſes, every member of the houſe of parliament hath, "2M 
and, of right, ought to have, freedom of ſpeech to propound, treat, reaſon, and bring to con- 
clußon the ſame z and that the commons in parliament have like liberty and freedom to treat of 
** theſe matters, in ſuch order as in their judgments ſhall ſeem fitteſt ; and that every member of the N | 
aid houſe hath like freedom from all impeachment, impriſonment and moleſlarion - (other than by \ 
© tenſure of the houſe itſelf) for, or concerning any ſpeaking, reaſoning or declaring of any matter 
or matters touching the parliament or parliament-buſineſs ; and that if any of the ſaid members 
be comp'ained of, and queſtioned for any thing done or ſaid in parliament, the ſame is to be ſhown 
© to the King, by the advice and aſſent of all the commons aſſembled io parliament, beſore the King 
give eredence to any private information.” Franklyn, p. 65, Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 53 Renn:t, 
5. 747. Coke, p 727. | | a | ball: COS 
1 Journ. 18th Dec. 1621. | | ie 
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Chap. iv. ſed, he ſaid, with the proteſtation of the lower houſe 3 08.account of the man- 
ner of framing it, as well as of the matter, which it cantained. It was tumultu- 
oully voted, at a late hour, and in a thin houſes and ic was eupreſſad an ſuch ge- 
neral and ambiguous terms, as might ſerve for a foundatian to the moſt enormous 
claims, and to the malt unwarrantable uſur patians upon his ꝓteragative e. 

Tux meeting of the houſe might have proved dangerous after ſo violent a breach, 
It was no longer paſlible,- while men were in ſuch a temper, 40 fiaiſn any buſinek.. 
The King, therefore, prorogued the parliament, and ſoon after diſſolved it by 
proclamation z in which he alſo made an .apology to the public for his whole con- 
duct. The leading members of the houſe, Sir Edward Coke and Sir Robert Phi- 
lips, were committed to the Tower; Selden, Pym, and Mallory to other pri ſons +, 
As a lighter puniſhment, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir Thomas Crew, Sir Nathaniel 
Rich, Sir James Perrot, joined in commiſſion with others, were ſent to Ireland, 

in order to execute ſome buſineſs 1. The King, at that time, enjoyed, at leaſt 
exerciſed, the prerogative of employing any man, even without his conſent, i ia any 
branch of public ſervice. 

Sin John Saville, a powerful man in the bouſe of commons, 8 zealqus 
opponent of the court, was made comptroller of the bouſhold, a privy epuoſellor, 

and ſoon after, a baron 5. This event is memorable ; as being the ficſt inſtance, 
perhaps, in the whole hiſtory of England, of any king's advancing. a man, on 
account of parliamentary intereſt, and of oppoſition to his meaſures. However 

_ Irregular this practice, it will be regarded by political reaſoners, as one of the _ 
early and molt. infallible ſymptoms of a regular eſtabliſhed liberty. 

Taz King having thus, with ſo raſh and indiſcreet a hand, n e that b. 
cred veil, which had hitherto covered the Engliſh conſtitution, and which threw 
an obſcurity upon it, ſo advantageous to royal prerogative; every man began to 
indulge himſelf in palitical reaſonings and inquiries z and the ſame faQtions, which 
commenced in parliament, were propagated throughout the nation. In vain, did 
James, by re- iterated proclamations, forbid the diſcourſing of ſtate affairs |. 
Such proclamations, if they had any effect, ſerved rather to inflame the curioſity 
of the public; and in every company or SF, the late tranſaQions became the 
ſubject of argument and debate. 

Ar hiſtory, ſaid the partizans of the court, 1 as the hiſtory of England, 
Juſtify 1 King's poſition with regard to the origin of popular privileges; and 
every reaſonable man muſt allow, that, as monarchy is the moſt ſimple form of 

| jdm t, it muſt firſt have occurred to rude and uninſtructed mankind. The 
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 ®. Franklyn, p. 65. + Franklyn, p. 66. Ruſtworth, vol. 4. p. 55. + Franklyn, 
p. 66. Ruſhworth, vol. 3. p. 55. {$ Kennet, p. 749. | Franklyn, p. 56. Rub 
. worth, vol. i. p. 21, 36, 55. The King alſo, in imitation of his predeceſſors, gave rules to preachers, 


r 70. The pulpit was at that time much more dangerous than the preſs. LD 
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other complicated and artificial.additions were the fucceffive invention of fovereigns, 


And legiſtarors'z or, if they were obtruded on the prince by ſeditious ſubjects, 


their origin muſt! appear, on that account; ſtiſt more precarious and'unfavourable, 
In England, the authority of the King, in all the exterior forms of government, 
and in the eommom ſtyle of law, appears totally abſolute and ſovereign; nor does 
the real ſpirit of the conſtitution, as it has ever difcovered itſelf in practice, 
fall much fort of theſe appearances, The parliament is created by his will; by 
his will it is diſſolved. Tis his will alone, tho? at the deſire of both houſes, which 
gives authority to las. To all foreign nations, the majeſty of the monarch ſeems 
to merit ſole attention and regard. And no ſubje&, who has expoſed himſelf to 


royal indignation, can propoſe to live with ſafety in the kingdom; nor can he 


even leave it, according to law, without rhe conſent of his maſter, If a magi- 
ſtrate, invironee withy ſueh power and ſplendor, ſhou!d conſider his authority as 
ſacred, and regard himſelf as the anointed of heaven, his pretenſions may bear a 
very favourable conſtruction. Or, allowing them to be merely pious frauds, we 
need. not be ſurpriaed, that the ſame ſtratagem, which was practiſed by. Minos, 


Numa, and the moſt celebrated legiſlators of antiquity, ſhould now, in tlieſe reſt- 


leſs and inquiſitive times, be employed by the King of England. Subjects are not 
raiſed above that quality, tho? aſſembled in parliament. The ſame humble re- 
ſpect and deference is ſtill due to their prince. Tho” he indulges them in the privi- 
lege of laying before him their domeſtic grievances, with which they are ſuppoſed 
to be beſt acquainted, this warrants not their bold intruſion into each province of 
government. And, to every judicious examiner, it muſt appear, That the 
* lines of duty are as much tranſgreſſed by a more independent and leſs reſpect- 
ful exerciſe of acknowledged powers, as by the uſurpation of ſuch as are new 
* and unuſaa” al 0 1 N 

Taz lovers of liberty throughout the nation, reaſoned after a very different 
manner. *Tis in vain, ſaid they, that the King traces up the Engliſh government 
to its firſt origin, in order to repreſent the privileges of parliament as dependent 
and precarious : The preſcription and practice of ſo many ages, muſt, long ere 
this time, have given a ſanction to theſe aſſemblies, even tho' they had been de- 


rived from an origin no more dignified, than that which he aſſigns them, If the 


written records of the Engliſh nation, as aſſerted, repreſent parliaments to. have 
ariſen fram the conſeat of monarchs ; the principles of human nature, when we 
trace government a ſtep higher, muſt ſhew us, that monarchs themſelves owe all 
their authority to the voluntary ſubmiſſion of the people. But, in fact, no age 
can be ſhown, when the Engliſh government was altogether an unmixed monarchy z, 
And if the privileges of the nation have, at any particular period, been overpomer - 
ed by violent irruptions of foreign force or domeſtic. uſurpation; the generous. 
ſpirit of the people has ever ſeized the firſt opportunity of re-eſtabliſhing the an - 
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v. tient government and conſtitution. Tho? in the ſtyle of the laws, and in the uſual” 
forms of adminiſtration, the royal authority may be repreſented. as ſacred and ſy. 
preme; whatever is eſſential to the exerciſe of ſovereign and legiſlative power, 
muſt ſtill be regarded as equally divine and inviolable. Or, if any diſtinction be 
made in this reſpect, the preference is rather due to thoſe. national councils, by 
whoſe interpolition the exorbitances of tyrannical power art reſtrained, and that 
| ſacred liberty is preſerved, which heroic ſpirits, in all ages, have deemed more 
precious than life itſelf. Nor is it ſufficient to ſay, that the mild and equitable 
- adminiſtration of James, affords little occaſion, or no occaſion, of complaint, 
However moderate the exerciſe of his prerogative, however exact his obſervance 
of the laws and conſtitution ; if he founds his authority on arbitrary and dan- 
„ perous principles, tis requiſite to watch him with equal care, and to oppoſe him 
„with equal vigour, as if he had indulged himſelf in all the exceſſes of cruelty 

« and tyranny.” £ FEY W Ws . 

Am1DsT all theſe diſputes, the wiſe and moderate in the nation endeavoured to 
preſerve, as much as poſſible, an equitable neutrality between the oppoſite parties; 
and the more they reflected on the courſe of public affairs, the greater difficulty 
they found of fixing juſt ſentiments with regard to them. On the one hand, they 
regarded the very riſe of oppoſite parties as a happy prognoſtic of the eſtabliſh- 
ment of liberty; nor could they ever expect to enjoy, in a mixed government, 
ſo invaluable a bleſſing, without ſuffering that inconvenience, which in ſuch go- 
vernments has ever attended it. But, when they conſidered, an the other hand, 
the neceſſary aims and purſuits of both parties, they were ſtruck. with apprehen- 
ſion of the conſequences, and could diſcover no feaſible plan of accommodation 
between them. From long practice, the crown was now poſſeſſed. of ſo exorbi- 
tant a prerogative, that it was not ſufficient for liberty to remain on the defenſive, 
or endeavour to ſecure the little ground, which was left her: It was become neceſ- 
ſary to carry on an offenſive war, and to circumſcribe, within more narrow, as 
well as more exact bounds, the authority of the ſovereign, Upon ſuch provoca- 

tion, it could not but happen, that the prince, however juſt and moderate, would , 
endeavour to repreſs his opponents ; and, as he ſtood upon the very brink of arbi- 
trary power, it was to be feared, that he wodld, haſtily and unknowingly, pals 
thoſe limits, which were not preciſely mark the conſtitution. The turbu- 
lent government of England, ever fluctuating between privilege and prerogative, 
would afford a variety of precedents, which might be pleaded on both fides. In 
ſuch delicate queſtions, the people muſt be divided : The arms of the ſtate were 
ſill in their hands: A civil war muſt enfue; a civil war, where no party or both 
parties would juſtly bear the blame, and where the good and virtuous would ſcarce 
know what vows to form; were it not that liberty, ſo neceſſary to the perfection 
of human ſociety, would be ſufficient to byaſs their affections towards the ſide of 


its defenders. ' | CHAP 
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rity: His commiſſion referred entirely to the negotiation at Bruſſels, | 
difficult for the King to perceive, that his applications were purpoſely eluded by. 
the Emperor; but as he had no choice of any other expedient, and it ſeemed the 
intereſt of his ſon-in-law to keep alive his pretenſions, he was ſtill contented to 


S 


of Buckingham. 
- broken.——A parliament.— Return of Briſtol. ——Ripture with 
Spain,——Treaty with France. = Manfeldt's expedition. Death 
of the King. His charatter. mY Ny | 


varia, muſt always have been regarded as a very difficult taſk for the power 


hoſtilities, he was referred to the Duke of Bavaria, who commanded the Auſ- 
tian armies. The Duke of Bavaria told him, that it was entirely ſuperfluous 
to form any treaty for that purpoſe. Hoſtilities are already ceaſed, ſaid he; and I 
drubt not but I ſhall be able to prevent their revival, by keeping firm poſſeſſion of the 


Notwithſtanding this inſult, James endeavoured to reſume with the Emperor a 
treaty of accommodation; and he opened the negotiations at Bruſſels, under the 
mediation of the Archduke Albert, and, after his death, which happened about 
this time, under that of the Infanta : When the conferences were entered upon, 
it was found, that the powers of theſe princes, to determine in the controverſy, 


were not ſufficient nor ſatisfatory. Schwartzenbourg, the imperial miniſter, was 


expected at London; and it was hoped, that he would bring more ample autho- 
It was not 


follow Ferdinand thro' all his ſhifts and evaſions. Nor was he entirely diſcou- 
raged, even when the imperial diet at Ratiſbon, by the influence, or rather au- 


tine to the Duke of Bavaria. 
Franklyn, p. 57. ee 8 


* 


Negotiations with 8 to the marriage and the Palatinate——Charafter 
Prince's journey to Spain. Marriage treaty 


O vreſt the Palatinate from the hands of the Emperor and the Duke of Ba- 


of England, conducted by ſuch an unwarlike prince as James: It was plainly im- 

poſſible, while the breach continued between him and the commons, The King's Negoations 
negotiations, therefore, had they been managed with ever ſo great dexterity, muſt 3 wn 
now carry leſs weight with them; and it was caſy to elude all his applications. and the Pala» - 


When Lord Digby, his ambaſſador to the Emperor, had deſired a ceſſation of 8. 


Palatinate, till a final agreement ſhall be concluded between the contending parties. 


thority of the Emperor, tho' contrary to the proteſtation of Saxony and all the 
proteſtant princes, and cities, had transferred the TEL dignity from the Pala- - 


Max 


1622 


* 


Chap. V. 
1622. 


were entirely turned towards Spain; and if he could effectuate his ſon's marriage 


other point could eaſily be obtained. The negotiations of that court being natu- 


of the United Provinces. 
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Max while, the efforts made by Frederic for the recovery of his dominions 
were vigorous. , Three armies were levied in Germany, by his authority, under 
three commanders, Duke Chriſtian of Brunſwick, the Prince of Baden- -Dourlach, 
and Count Mansfeldt. The two former - -generals were defeated by Count Tilly 
and the Imperialiſts: The third, tho' much inferior in force to his enemies, il] 
maintained the war; but with no equal ſupplies of money either from the Pala- 
tine or the King of England, It was chiefly by pillage and free quarters in the 
Palatinate,. that he ſubſiſted his army. As the Auſtrians were regularly paid, 
they were kept in more exact diſcipline ;, and James became juſtly apprehenſive, 
leſt ſo unequal a «conteſt, beſides ravaging the Palatine's hereditary dominions, 
would end in the total alienation of the people from their antient ſovereign, by 
whom they were plundered, and in an attachment to their new, maſters, by whom 
they were protected . He therefore wiſely perſuaded. his ſon-in-law to * 
under colour of duty and ſubmiſſion to the Emperor: And accordingly, Mans 
feldt was diſmiſſed from the Palatine's ſervice; and that famous general Aer 
his army into the Low Countries, and there received a commiſſion from the ſtates 


To ſhew how little account was made of James' 8 8 abroad, there is 
a pleaſantry which is mentioned by all hiſtorians, and which, for that. reaſun, 
ſhall have place here. In a farce, acted at Bruſſels, a courier was introduced car- 
rying the doleful news, that the Palatinate would ſoon be wreſted from the houſe 
of Auſtria z, ſo powerful were the ſuccours, which, fram all quarters, were haſten- 
ing to the relief of the deſpoiled Elector: The King, of Denmati had agreed to 
contribute to his aſſiſtance a hundred thouſand pickled herrings, the Dutch 2 
hundred thouſand butter-boxes, and the King of England. a hundred thouſand 
ambaſſadors, On other occaſions, he was painted with a. ſcabbard, but. without 
a ſword ; or with a ſword, which no body could draw, tho' ever) were pulling 
at it T. 

IT Why RY e eee the a oe he Sat 
that James expected any ſucceſs in his project of reſtoring the Palatine : His eyes 


with the Infanta, he doubted. not, but that after ſo intimate a conjunction, this 


rally dilatory, it was not eaſy for a prince of ſo little. penetration in buſineſs, to 
diſtinguiſh whether /the difficulties, which occurred, were real or affected; and 
he was ſurprized, after negotiating five years, on ſo. ſimple: a demand, that he 
was not more advanced than at the beginning. The diſpenſation of Rome was 
requiſite for the marriage of the Infanta with. a proteſtant prince; anche Kings! 


Parl. Hiſt, vol. v. p. 484. t Kennet, 5 749. 
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Spain, having undertaken eo procure that diſpenſation, had thereby acquired the 
means of retarding at pleaſure, or of forwarding: the marriage, and at the fame 
time of concealing entirely his artifices from the court of England. 
1x order to remove «ll obſtacles, James diſpatched Digby, ſoon afterwards cre- 
ated Earl of Briſtol, as his ambaſſador to Philip IV. who had lately ſucceeded his 
father in the crown-of Spain, He ſecretiy employed Gage as his agent at Rome 
and finding that the difference of religion was the principal, if not ſole difficulty 
which retarded the marriage, he reſolved to ſoften that objection as much as poſ- 
ſible. He iſſued public orders for diſcharging all popiſh recuſants, who were im- 
priſoned ; and it was daily apprehended, that he would forbid, for the future, the 
execution of the penal laws enacted againſt them. For this ſtep, ſo oppolite to 


to aſcribe it to his great zeal for the reformed religion, He had been making ap- 

plications, he faid, to all foreign princes for ſome indulgence to the diſtreſſed pro- 

teſtants ; and he was ſtil! anſwered by objections derived from the ſeverity of the 
Engliſh laws againſt catholics “. And indeed, it might probably occur to him, 
that, if the extremity of religious zeal was ever to abate among the chriſtian ſects, 

one of them muſt begin ; and nothing would be more honourable for England, 
than to have led the way in ſentiments ſo wiſe and moderate. | 

Nor only the religious puritans murmured at this tolerating meaſure of the 
Ring: The lovers of civil liberty were alarmed at ſo important an exertion of his 
prerogative, But among other dangerous articles of authority, the kiogs of Eng- 
land were, at that time, poſſeſſed of the diſpenſing power: at keaſt, were in the 
conſtant practice of exerciſing it. Beſides, tho' the royal prerogative in civil mat- 
ters was then exorbitant, the princes, during ſome late reigns, had been accuſtomed 
to aſſume till higher in eccleſiaſtical. And the King failed not to repreſent the 
toleration of catholics as a meaſure entirely of that nature. 

By James's conceſſion in favour of the catholics, he obtained his end. The 
ſame religious motives, which had hitherto rendered the court of Madrid inſincere 
in all the ſteps taken with regard to the marriage, were now the chief cauſe of pro- 


future, enjoy eaſe and indulgence; and the Infanta would be the happy inſtrument 


tions which it had hitherto undergone. The Earl of Briſtol, a miniſter of vi- 
gilance and penetration, and who had formerly oppoſed all alliance with catho- 
lics T, was now fully convinced of the ſincerity of Spain; and he was ready to con- 
gratulate the King on the entire completion of all his views and projects f. A 


 * Franklyn, p. 69. Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. . + Baſbworth, vol. i. p. 29. t Raſh- 
worth, vol. i. P. 69. | | 
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the rigid ſpirit of his ſubjects, he took care to apologize; and he even endeavoured 


moting it. By its means, it was there hoped, the Engliſh catholics would, for the 


of procuring to the church ſame tranquillity, after the many ſevere perſecu- 


5 ulis rok E U BRITAIN. 
day. daughter of Spain, whom he repreſtrits'as extreme Seem 4686p UE Tor, . 


— arride in England, —— —ñ—ꝓ8— of two millions , 
In four times greater than Spain had ever-befoto-given with 8 prince. Bat 
what was of more importance to“ the King's honour and happineſs) Briſtbl oonſi- 
dered this match as an infallible prognoſtic of the Palatine's-reſtoration ; nor would 
Philip, he thought, ever have beſtowed his ſiſter and ſo large a fortune, under the 
proſpe& of entering, next day, into a war with England: So exact was his in- 
telligence, that the moſt ſecret councils of the Spaniards, he boaſts,)had never 
. eſcaped him z and he found that they had, all along, 'confidered the marriage 
of the Infanta ad the reſtitution of the Palltinaes as meaſures 'cloſely connected, 
or altogether inſeparable f. However little calculated James's character to extort 
ſo vaſt a conceſſion; however improper the meaſures which he had purſued for 
obtaining that end; the ambaſſador could nor withſtand the plain evidence of fact, 
by which Philip now demonſtrated his ſincerity. © Perhaps 166, like & wilt man, 

e "conſidered, that reaſons of ſtare, Which are ſuppoſe "Glely co iffveb its 
JA of monarchs, are not always the motives which there predininate | that 
the milder views of gratitude, honour, friendſhip, generoſity, are frequently able, 
ne 1 as well as private e to counterbalance theſe ſelfiſh conſide- 
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 theafares, the maritime power of England was ſo gfeat, the Spaniſh dotyinions ſo 
divided; as might well induce the Goptictl of Philip to think, that a lincere friend- 
thip with the maſters of tHe ſes could not be purchaſed by too many corcefons f. 
And as James, during fo mihy years, Had been allured and ſeduced by hopes and 
proteſtations, his people enraged by delays and diſappointments ; it would pro- 
bably occur, that there was how no mediym left between the moſt inveterare ha- 
tred and the moſt in timate alliance between the nations. Not to mentior that, us 
A new ſpirit began) boot this time td, aqimate” the councils of France, 25 Friend- 


& 
he Si 5 2 bg every day more x 2 to the Bets and ſecurity of 
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At appears by Buckinghani's ar, lab wear pieces of eight, 12 made 
| 600,600: pounds Rerliog.2; A very great ſam and almoſt;equal-to all the fums which che reer 


i we whole courſe of this reign, er beſtowed. an dhe King 
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301 that the-marriage and reſtitution 'of the Palatinate were always conſidered by the covt 

of Spain as inſeparable. See Franklyn, p. 71, 72. Raſhworth, 1 1 . 71, * 299, 300. Ian 
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ing but the diſpenſation from Rome, which might be conſidered as a mere for- 
mality . The King, juſtified by ſucceſs, now exulted in his pacific councils, and 
boaſted of his ſuperior ſagacity and penetration; when all theſe flattering proſpects 
were blaſted by the temerity of a man, whom he had fondly exalted from a private 


condition to be the bane of himſelf, of his family, and of his people. | 


Eves ſince the fall of Somerſet, Buckingham had governed, with an uncon- 
troled ſway, both the court and nation; and could James's eyes have been open- 
ed, he had now full opportunity of obſerving. how unfit his favourite was for the 
high ſtation to which he was raiſed.” Some accompliſhments of a courtier he poſ- 
ſeſſed: Of every talent of a miniſter he was utterly devoid. Headlong in his 
paſſions, and incapable equally of prudence and of diffimulation : Sincere from 
violence rather than candor : expenſive from profuſion more than generofity: A 
warm friend, a furious enemy ; but without any choice or diſcernment in either: 
With theſe qualities he had early and quickly mounted to the highelt rank; and 
partook at once of the inſolence which attends a fortune newly acquired, and the 
impetuoſity which belongs to perſons born in high ſtations, and unacquainted with. 
oppoſition. | 1 8 
Amon thoſe, who had experienced the arrogance of this overgrown favourite, 
the Prince of Wales himſelf had not been entirely ſpared ; and a great coldneſs, if 
not an enmity, had, for that reaſon, taken place between theth. Buckingham, de- 
ſirous of an opportunity, which might connect him with the Prince and overcome 
his averſion, and at the ſame time envious of the great credit acquired by Briſtol in 
the Spaniſh negotiation, bethought himſelf of an expedient, by which he might, at 
once, gratify both theſe inclinations. He repreſented to Charles, That perſons of his 
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in exalted ſtation were peculiarly unfortunate in their marriage, the chief circum- 
44 ſtance in life ; and commonly received into their arms a bride, unknown to them, 
ha- to whom they were unknown; not endeared by ſympathy, not obliged by ſervices; 
by wooed by treaties alone, by negotiations, by political intereſts : That how- 
— ever accompliſhed the Infanta, ſhe muſt ſtill conſider herſelf as a melancholy 
10 victim of ſtate, and could not but think with averſion of that day when ſhe was to 


. y 2 


enter the bed of a ſtranger; and paſſing into a foreign country and a new family, 
bid adieu for ever to her father's houſe and to her native land: That it was in the 
Prince's power to ſoften all theſe rigours, and lay ſuch an obligation on her, as would 
attach the moſt indifferent temper, as would warm the coldeſt affections: That his 
Journey to Madrid would be an unexpected gallantry, which would equal all the 
fitions of Spaniſh romance, and ſuiting the amorous and enterprizing character of 
that nation, muſt immediately introduce him to the Princeſs under the agreeable cha- 


; | * Ruſhworth, vol. f. p. £6. ; 3 ny 
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ALL meaſures being, therefore, agreed between the parties, nought was want- 3 
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Chap. V. racter-of a devoted lover and daring adventurer: Thit the negotiations with regard 
1923. tothe Palatinate, which had hitherto languiſhed in the hands of tniniſfers, would 
quickly be terminated by fo Illuſtrĩous an agent, ſeconded'by the medtarion ind 
intreaties of the grateful Iaſfanta: That the Spaniſh generoſity, moved by tha 
ubexampled truſt and confidence; would make conceſſions beyond what could be 
expected from political views and conſiderations: And that he would quick) 
return to the King with the glory of having re-eſtabliſhed the unhappy Palatine, 
by the lame -enterprize, which procured him the affections and the perſon of the 
| Spaniſh Princeſs Tei vas o: 153361 981 Dise L617 Of TEST \ > | 
Tux mind of the young Prince, replete with candor, was inflamed by thef: 
generods and romantic ideas. He agreed to make application to the King for hi; 
approbation. They choſe the moment of his kindeft and moſt Jovial humour; 
and more by the earneſtneſs which they exprefſed; thay by the forte of their rea. 
ſons, they obtained a haſty and unguarded conſent” to their undertaking. Ard 
having engaged bis promiſe to keep their purpole fecrer, they lelt bim, in ortet 
to make preparations for their journey. FRY: OT IE TART Is. 
No ſooner was the King alone, than His temper, more cautious than ſanguine, 
ſuggeſted very different views of the matter, and repreſented every difficulty and 
danger which could occur, He reflected, that, however the world might pardon 
this fally of youth in the Prince, they would never forgive himſelf, who, at his 
years, and after his experience, could entruſt his only ſon, the heir of his crown, 
—— of his age, to the diſcretion of foreigners, without ſo much as providing 
the frail fecurity of a ſafe conduct in his favour : That, if the Spaniſh monarch wi 
fincere in his profeſſions, a few months muſt finiſh the treaty of marriage, and 
bring the Infanta into England; if he was not ſincere, the folly was ſtill more 
egregious of commirting the Prince into his hands: That Philip, when poſſeſſed of 
ſo itivaluable a pledge, might well riſe in his demands, and impoſe: harder condi- 
tions of treaty: And that the temerity of this enterprize was ſo apparent, that the 
event, however ptoſperous, eould never juſtify it; and if diſaſtrous, it would ren. 
der himſelf infamous to his people, and diculous to all poſterity T. ery 
Terlzurzb with theſe "refleAions, ſo foon as the Prince and Buckingham 
returned for their diſpatches, he informed them of all the reaſons which had de- 
termined him to change his reſolution ; and he begged them to deſiſt from ſo fooliſh 


* 


* 


an adventure. The Prince received the difay pointment wich forrowful ſubmiſſion 
341.0 T7” + Af Nee rinnen 17880 58870 WW £\ \ e e Ee e 
and ſilent tears: Buckingham preſumed to ſpeak in an imperious toft, which be 
had ever experienced to be preyalent over his too eaſy, maſter. Ee told the King, 
0 © for the future, would believe any thing he ſaid, when he retracted ſo 
| foon the promiſe, ſo ſolemnly given; that he plainly diſcerned this change of re- 


®* Clarendon,. vol. i. p. 11, 12. 1 U. p14. 
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ſolution to proceed from another breach of his Word, in communicating the mat- Chas, V. 

ter to ſome raſcal. ho had furniſhed him with thoſe pitifol/reaſans; Which he had 653. 
alleged, and he doubted not but he ſhould hereafter know who his Dior had 

been ; and, that if he receded from what he had promiſed, ig would be ſuch a diſob- 

ligation to the Prince, who: had now ſet his heart upon the journey, after his Ma- 

jeſty's approbation, that he could never * it nor GR ta * Fa. 

been the cauſe of it . 

Taz King with great e d. fortified by a 4 e ls his LES 
by denying, that he had communicated the matter to any man; and finding him- 
ſelf aſſailed, as well by the boiſterous importunities of Buckingham, as by the warm 
entreaties of his ſon, whoſe applications had hitherto, on other occaſions, been 
always dutiful, never earneſt ; he had again the weakneſs to aſſent to their purpoſed 
journey. It was agreed, that Sir Francis Cottington alone, the Prince's ſecretary,. 
and Endymion, Porter, gentleman. of his bed · chamber, ſhould accompapy; them 
and the former being at that time in the. anti- chamber, he was ae ee called 
in by the King's orders. 

Jams told Cottington, that he had. always been an Ll man, 2 8 
he was now to truſt him in an affair of the higheſt importange, which he was not, 
upon his life, ro diſcloſe to any man whatever. Cottington, added; he, here 
« is baby Charles and Stenay” (theſe ridiculous appellations he uſually gave to — 
Prince and Buckingham) © 1 have a great mind to go poſt into Spain, and ferch 
home the Infanta: They will have but two more in their company, and have 
« choſen you for one, What think you of the | journey? Sir Francis, who. 
waa prudent man, and had reſided ſome years in Spain as the King's agent, was. 
ſtruck with all the obvious objections to ſuch an enterprize, and ſcrupled not to 
declare them. The King threw himſelf upon his bed, and cried, I dald you this. 
befare; and fell into new paſſion and OOH complaiping, that he was undone, 
and ſhould loſe baby Charles. wy vis Te 
Tus ee ee eee eee eee wich 
Cottington's diſcourſe; but Buckingham broke into an open paſſion againſt 
him. The King, he told him, aſked him only of the journey and of the manger 
of travelling; particulars, of which he might be a competenc judge, having gone the 
road ſo often by poſt; but that he, without being called to it, had the preſump- 
tion to give his advice upon matters of ſtate and againſt his maſter, which he ſhould 
repent ſo long as he lived. A thouſand other reproaches he added, which put the 
poor King into à he agony in behalf of a ſervant, who, he foreſaw, would ſuffer; 
for anſwering him honeftly.” Upon which be ſaid with ſome commorion : Nay, 


by Gel, Srekig, you are wich 18 Nati for Ang bim ſo : He anſwered me direlt'y 185 


' + Clarendon, vol. i. p. 16. | 
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journe 


Spain, - 


The Inſanta, however, was only ſhown to her lover in public ; the Spaniſh ideas 
of decency being ſo ſtrict, as not to allow of any mote intercourſe, till the arrival 
of the diſpenſation 4. NOSE $113, 10.8229 23 8 
Tus point of honour was Carried fo far by that generous people, that no . 
' tempt was made, on account of the advantage, which they had acquired, of im- 
poſing any harder conditions of treaty : Their pious zeal only prompted them, on 
one occaſion, to defire more conceſſions in the religious articles; but, on the op- 
poſition of Briſtol, accompanied with ſome. reproaches, they immediately deſiſted. 


* Franklyn, p. 7 114. p. 74 t Ruſhworth, vol. i p. 77. 
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The Pope, however, hearing of the Prince's arriyal in Madrid, tacked ſome new 


. 


clauſes" to the diſpenſation, *,, and it became neceſſary to tranſmit. the articles to 
London, that the King might, there, ratify, cher, _ This treaty, which was' 
5 


[01 AP Was mage 
public, confited of ſeveral article, chiefly regarding the 8 the dee 


ſonably be faynd fault 


religion by the Infanta and her family. Nothing could realonably be ford fad 
with, except one article, in which the King promiſed, that the children ſhould be 
educated by the Princeſs, till ten years of age. This condition could not be in- 


ſiſted on, but with a view of ſeaſoning their minds with catholie prejudices; and 


tho' ſo tender an age ſecmed little ſuſceptible f theoldgital'tenets, yet the filtie 
reaſon, which made the Pope inſert that artioſe, ſhould have induced the King to 
reje&t ir 5 6 | i e ART Y LP Pri 98 5 | ” 71 t | If x on us Ma £7fT. ts. 

Brstoxs the public treaty, there were ſeparate articles, privately ſworn to by 
the King; in which he promiſed to ſuſpend the penal laws enacted againſt catholics, 


to, procure a repeal of them in parliament, and to grant a toleration for the Exer-. 


. 


ciſe of the catholic religion in private houſes F. Great murmurs, ve may believe, che 


vould have ariſen, againſt theſe articles, had they been made known to the public; 


ſince we find it to have been imputed as an enormous crime to the Prince, chat, 


having received, about this time, a very civil letter from the Pope, he was in- 
ws SHI DROU TISG00123105 $10 210183; 
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was choſen in his place. Upon this event, the nuncio refuſed to deliver the if 
penſation, till it ſhould be renewed by Urban; and that crafty pontiff delayed the 
lending a new diſpenſation, in hopes, that, during the Prince's reſidence in Spin, 
ſome expedient might be fallen upon to operate his converſion. he King of 


7 
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England, as well as the, Prince, e impaticnt, On the firlt hitit, Chies 
obtained permiſſion to Ferura z; and Philip graced his departure with all the Ar- 


cumſtances of elaborate civility and reſpect, which had attended his arrival, © He 


even erected a pillar, on the ſpot where they took leave of each other, as a mo- 
nument of mutual friendſhip: 


all the articles, entered on bis journey, 40 


and ſhe Prince, ;having ſworn to the obſeryaies'of 


"of 1 kfg 89 gl che Engliſh fleet at 
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Tux character of Charles, compoſed. of decency, reſerve, modeſty, k briety 3 


virtues ſo agreeable to the manners of the Spaniards; the unparalleled confidence, 


"Which he had repoſed in their nation ; the romantic gallantry, which he had prac- / 
del towargs their princeſs.z, all theſe, circumſtances, joined to his youth and ad- 
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preſſe the molt fanoutaple ideas of him I. Rut, in the ſame proportion,” that the 
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6 Rufhworth, vol. 1. p. * # Franklyn, p. 80. Rüſhworth, vol. 5. p. 89. Kennet 5. 569. 
+ Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 32. 1, Franklyn, p. 7. I Frankly, p. 80. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 103. 
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Mean while Gregory XV. who granted the diſpenſation, died; and Urbag VA: 


| Tantagepus figure, had endesrecd him) do the whole court of Madrid, and had im- 
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Chap. V. Prince was beloved, and eſteemed, was Buckingham deſpiſed and hated: His be- 
Wo hayiour, comppled of Engliſh familiarity and French vivacity ; his fallies of pal 
ſion, his i indecent freedoms with che Prince, his diſſolute pleaſures, his aragant, 
Wpetdod temper, which he neicher could, nor cared to diſguiſe qualities, like 
theſe, cauld, moſt of chem, be eſteemed no where, but to the Spaniards. were the 
objects of peculiar averſion * *. They could not conceal their ſurprize, that ſuch 
a youth could intrude into a negotiation, now conducted to a period, by ſo ac- 
compliſhed'a miniſter as Briſtol, and could aſſume to himſelf all the merit of it 
They Limevied the Infanta's fate, who muſt be approached by a man, whoſe teme- 
ſeemed to reſpe& no laws, divine or human T. And when they obſervel, 
a he had the imprudence to inſult the Conde Duke of Olivarez, their prime mi- 
niſter; every one, who was ambitious of paying court to the Spaniſh, became de- 
Grous of ſhowing a contempt for the Engliſh favourite. WH 

Tae Duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, that his own. attachment to. the So 
1 nation and to the King of Spain was extreme; that he would contribute to 
every meaſure, which could cement the friendſhip between. England and them; 
and that his peculiar ambition would be to facilitate the Prince's marriage with the 
Infanta. But, he added, with a ſincerity, equally inſolent and indiſcreet, - With 
regard to you, Sir, in particular, you muſt not confider me as your friend, but muſt ever 
expeft from me all palſible enmity and oppoſition. The Conde Duke replied, with a 
becoming dignity, that he very willingly n of what was profurred hin. 
And on theſe terms the favourites parted . 

Bucxmonan, ſenſible how odious he was become to the Spaviards, and 
dreading the influence, which that nation would naturally acquire after the arrival 
of the Infanta, refolyed to employ all his credit, in order to prevent the marriage. 
By what arguments he could engage the Prince to offer ſuch an inſult to the Spa- 
Diſh nation, from whom he had met with ſuch generous treatment; by what co- 
Jours he could diſguiſe the ingratitude, and imprudence of ſach a meaſure ; theſe 
are totally unknown to us. It only appears, that his impetuous and domineering 
character had acquired, what it ever after maintained, a total aſcendant over the 
gentle and modeſt temper of Charles; and, when the Prince left Madrid, he 
was firmly detertnined, norvichſlanding all by profeſſions, to break. off the treaty 

with Spain. 

Ir is not likely, that Buckingham prevailed ſo eaſily with James to abandon 4 
project, which, during ſo many years, had been the object of all his. wiſhes, and 
which he had now unexpectedly conducted to a happy period j. A rupture with 


Spain, the loſs of two millions, were proſpects licele agreeable to this pacific ant 


* Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 101. '+ Clarendon, vol. i. p. 36. 
1 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 104. 3 1 Hacket's Life of Williams. 
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jag” nor Rrength'of mind fulffcient fo kent. "The es 
therefore, and Buckingham a, on tber wrivat a Lenden, affprie'eniely the I 
rection of the negoriarion}"and'It wis their buſineſs to ſeek for pretences ences by ich 
chey could give a colour to their intendec violation of weary,” oo * 
Tno' the reſtitution of the Palatinate had ever been conlidered by James 1 4 
natural or neceſſary conſequence of the Spaniſh alliance, he: bad always forbid, bis 
miniſters to inſiſt On it 48 à preliminary article to the conclulon of the marriage- 
| rreaty. He conſidered, that that principality was now entirely in the hands of the 
Emperor and the Duke of Bavaria; and that it was no longer in the King of Sean 
power, by a ſitigle ſtroke of his pen, to reſtore it to the antient proprietor. The 
ſtrict alliance of Spain with theſe Princes would engage Philip, he thought, to 
foften ſo diſagreeablea demand by every art of negotiation ;. and many articles myſt» 
of neceffity, be adjiſſted, before ſuch an important point could be effectuated. It 
was ſufficient, in James's opinion, if the ſincerity of the Spaniſh court could, "Nb 
the preſent, be aſrertained; and, dreading farther delays of the marriage, ſo long 
wiſhed for, he was reſolved to truſt the Palatine's full reſtoration to the event of 
future councils'and deliberation s. Fe A pore, oh 
Tuis whoſe ſyſtem of politics, Buckingham now reverſed ; and he overturned 
every ſuppoſition, upon which the treaty had hitherto been conducted. After 
many fruitleſs artifices were employed to delay or prevent the eſpouſals z. Briſtol. 
received poſitive orders not to deliver the proxy, which had been left in his hands, 
nor to finiſh the marriage, till ſecurity was given for the full reſtitution of <> Pas 
latinate f. Philip underſtood this language. He had been acquainted with the 
diſguſt received by Buckingham; and deeming him a man, capable of ſacrificingy,. 
to his own ungovernable paſſions, the greateſt intereſts of his maſter and of his 
country, he had expected that the unbounded credit of that favourite would E.. 
employed to embroiF the two nations. Determined, however, to throw the blame 
of the rupture entirely on the Engliſh, he delivered into Briſtol's hand a written Marriage- = 
promiſe, by 'which he bound himſelf to procure the reſtoration of the Palatine, ***7 broken 
cither by perſuaſion, or by every other poſſible means; and; when he found that < 
that conceſſion gave no ſatisfaction, he ordered the Infanta to lay aſide the title of - | 
Princeſs of Wales, which ſhe bore after the arrival of the diſpenſation from 5 
Rome, and to drop the ſtudy of the Engliſ language f. And thinking that if 
ſuch raſh councils as now governed the courr of England would not ſtop at the 
breach of the marriage-treaty, he ordered preparations for war. immediately-to be- 
made throughout all his dominions |. b. e 


* Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p- 57. | + Ruſhworth, vol, i. p- 105. Kennet, p. 776. 
I Franklyn, p. 80. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 12. [| Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 114. 
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Chap. V. s James, having, dy means, inexplicable ſrom all the rules of politics, con- 
1 6 aac, bear an honourable end, the marriage of his ſon and the reftoration of 

his e failed at laſt of his purpoſe; by means equally unacebuntable, | 
IT; ts, already uſed by Buckingham. were Fully tags 
riot N beck ber dünn and 2 the nation; it was neceſſary for him, ere he could 
folly effect hix purpoſe, to employ artifices ſtill more eber and diſhonourable 


. Tax King, having broke with Spain, was obliged to concert new meaſures 
and, without the affiſtance of parliament, no effectual ſtep of any kind could be 
taken; The benevolence, which, during the interval, had been rigorouſly exadted 
for the recovery of the Palatinate, tho? levied for ſo Popular an end, had'procured 
the King leſs inoney than ill-will from his ſubjects . Whatever diſcouragement, 
A parliament, therefore, he might receive from his ill agreement ich former Parliaments, there 
Was a neceffity of ſummoning: once more this aſſembly; and, it might be hoped, 
that the Spaniſh alliance, which gave fuch umbrage, being abandoned, the com- 
POV mons would now be better ſatisfied with the King's ,eninifiration. In his ſpeech 
_ to the houſes, James dropped ſome hints of the cauſes of complaint which he had 
againſt Spain; and he graciouſly condeſcended to aſk the parliament” s advice, which 
he had ever before rejected, with regard to the conduct of ſo important an affair 
as his ſon's marriage T. Buckingham delivered, to a committee of lords and om 
ons, a long narrative, which he pretended to be true and compleat, of every ſtep 
taken in the negotiations with Philip: But partly by the ſuppreſſion of ſome fact. 
partly by che falſe colouring laid on others, this narrative was calculated intireſy to 
| miſlead the perfiment,” and to throw on the court of Spain the reproach of arti- 
fice and infincerity. He ſaid, that, after many years negotiation, the King found 
not himſelf any nearer his purpoſe ; and that Briſtol had never brought the treay 
beyond general profeſſions and declarations: That the Prince, doubting the good 
intentions of Spain, reſolved at laſt to take a journey to Madrid, and put the mat- 
ter to the utmoſt trial: That he there. found ſuch. artificial dealing as made him 
- conclude all the ſteps taken towards the marriage to be falſe and deceitful ; That 
whe teftitution"of the Palatinate, which had ever been regarded by the King as a 
eſſential preliminary, was nat ſeriouſly intended by Spain : And that, after endur- 
ing much ill uſage, the Prince was obliged to return to England, without any 

hopes, cither of obtaining | the Iofanta, or of reftoring the Elector Palatine 4 


i ®.To ane, 1 . Johnſtone tells us, in his Row 

| Britannicarum Giftoria, that Barnes, a citizen of London, was the firſt who refuſed to contribute 257 

thing; upon which, the treaſurer ſent him word, 4hat he maſt immediately prepare himſelf to car 

by poſt a diſpatch into Ireland, The citizen was glad to make his peace by paying a handred pound; 
and no one durſt afterwards refuſe the benevolence required. See farther Coke, p. 80. 

+ Franklyn, p. 79. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 115, Kennet, p. 778. 
I e p. 89, 90, 91, &c. ä vol. i. p 119, 120, &c, Parl, Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 20, * 
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ſolemaity of that aſſembly,” to which it was delivered, | deſtrves/great blame, was 
vouched for truth by the Prince of Wales, who was preſent; and the King 


* 4 


by his order Buckingham laid the whole affair before them. The conduct of th 
| princes it is difficult fully to excuſe,” | Tis in vain to plead the 50h e Wes 
rience of Charles ; unleſs his inexperience and youth, as is probable-®, if got cer - 


— if c * 
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e lent it, indirectiy, his authbrity, by telling che parliament, that it was = 
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f tain, really led him into error, and made him ſwallow all the falfities of Bucking- 

X ham; And, tho' the King was here hurried from his own meaſures by the impetu- 

d ofity of others; nothing ſhould have induced him to proſtitute his character, and 

ed vouch the impoſtures, at leaſt, falſe colourings, of his favourite, of Which he 'Y 

ts had ſo good reaſon to entertain a ſuſpicion 7. f I 24m nk 30 

re | Bucxmonan's narrative, however artfully diſguiſed, contained yet ſo many 

ed, contradiftory circumſtances as were ſufficient to open the eyes of all reaſonable 

M- men; but it concurred fo well with the paſſions and prejudices of the parliament, ..- 

ech that no ſcruple was made of immediately adopting it F. Charmed with having 

had obtained at laſt the opportunity, ſo long wiſhed for, of going to war with papiſts, 

ich they little thought of future conſequences ; but immediately adviſed the King to 

fat break off both treaties with Spain, as- well that which regarded the marriage, 

om · as that for the reſtitution of the Palatinate 5. The people, ever greedy of 

ſtep till they ſuffer by it, diſplayed their triumph at theſe yiolent meaſures by 

108. bonefires and Tejoicings, and by inſults on the Spaniſh miniſters. Buckingham 

y to was now the favourite of the public and of the parliament, - Sir Edward Coke, 

arti in the houſe of commons, called him the Saviour of the nation J. Every place re- 

ound ſounded with his praiſes. And he himſelf, intoxicated by a popularity, which 

reaty he enjoyed ſo little time, and which he ſo little deſerved, violated all duty to his 

good indulgent maſter, and entered into cabals with the puritan members, who had F 

wi ever oppoſed the royal authority. He even encouraged ſchemes for aboliſhing 
* The moment the Prince embarked at St. Andero's, he ſaid, to thoſe about him, that it was folly 

0520 in the Spaniards to uſe bim ſo ill, and allow him to depart : A proof that the Duke had made him 

lax believe they were infincere in the affair of the marriage and the Palatinate : For, as to his reception, 

in other reſpects, it had been altogether unexceptionable : Beſides, had not the Prince believed the Spa- 

N lards to be iofüncere, he had no reaſon to quarrel with them; cho“ Buckingham had. It appears, 

N therefore, that Charles himſelf muſt have been deceived. The multiplied delays of the diſpenſation, 

Bos do they aroſe from accident, afforded Buckinghain u plauſible pretext for charging the Spaniards 

is Ren with infincerity, | | Tas | 

"_ + I. muſt, however, be confeſied, that the King afterwards warned the houſe not to take Backing 

3 haw's narrative for his, tho? it was laid before them by his order. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 104. The 

7 Ling was probably aſhamed to have been carried ſo far by his favourite. - 3 | F 
t Par). Hilt. vol. vi. p. 75- $ Franklyn, p. 93. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 128. Parl. Hiſt. 

„be kn. P. 103. 1 Clarendon, vol. 3. 5. 6. „ 
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Chap. V. the order of biſbops, and felling the. dean and chapter lands, in ordes to-defray the 


1624. 


of a Spaniſu war. And the King, tho! he ſtill entertained projects for 
tempotizing. and for forming, an accommodatiog with Spain,, was ſo borae down 
by the torrent of popular prejudices, conducted and increaſed. by Buckingham, 


that he was at laſt, obliged, in a ſpeech to parliament, to declare in favout of hoſ. 


tile meaſures, if they would engage to ſupport him. Doubts of their ſincerity 
in this reſpect; doubts which the event ſhowed not to be ill —— 
bably been one cauſe of his former pacific. and dilatory, meaſures. 

. In his ſpeech on this occaſion, the King began with lameoting ae 
that, having ſo long valued himſelf on the epithet. of the pacific monarch, he 
ſnould now, in his old age, be obliged to exchange the bleflings of peace for the 
inevitable calamities of war. He repreſented to them the ĩimmenſe and continued 
expence, requiſite for, military armaments and, beſides ſupplies, from time to 
time, as they ſhould become neceſſary, he demanded. à vote of _— 
twelve fifteenths, as a proper Rock. before the commencement of hoſtilities, - 
told, them of his intolerable debts, and burthens, chiefly -conmatted:by. che 


| remitted to the Palatine +.; hut he added, that he did not inſiſt on any — 4 


his own relief, and that it was ſufficient for hic, if the hanour. and ſecurity; of the 
public, yere provided for. To remove all ſuſpiciqn, be, wha had. Exer ſtrequouly, 


| | up his prerogative, and eyen extended it inta ſome points eſteemed doubt- 


now, made, a. maſk. imprudent conceſſion, af which che conſequences might 
have proved fatal to. royal authority : He voluntarily offered. that the money 
2 ſhould, be paid into g committee of 1 and ſhould be iſſued by them, 
withous, being. igrruſted jo, his managemeor +, The commons. willingly, accepted 
of this conceſſions. fo yaprecedented 1 948 en they voted him ooly 
three ſubſidies and * 1 Land they. took e * | 
which be made of his own wants and neceſſities. A 


ADvantacs. was alſo taken of the preſent good agreernent dum the King 


and parliament, in order to pals the bill againſt monopolies, Which had former y 
been encouraged, by. tbe King. bur Which had failed Os. e 


* Franklyn, p. 94, 95: Rafbwond, vol. i. p. 129, 230. | 

+ Among other particnlars, he mestions a ſum of 80,000 pounds borrowed from the King of he 
mack. Ia a format ſpeech to.theparliament, he told them thut he had expended 900, 00 pounds i" 
the cauſe of the Palatine, beſides the voluntary contribution given him by the people. See Frankly", 
P- 30. .But-what in more extraordinary, the xreafurer, in order to-ſhow his own good ſervices, doo 
to the parliament, that, by his contrivance, 60,000 pounds had been ſaved on the head of exchange 


ia the ſumy remitted to the Palatinarte. This ſeems very great, bor is it conceivable whence the Kirg 


could. procure ſuch vaſt fums as would requite a ſum io great to be paid in exchange... From the who! 
however, ir appears, that the King had been far from negle&ing the intereſts of his daughter and for 
in-law, and had even goce much beyond what his narrow revende could afford. | 


+ Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 137. $ Leſs than 300,000 pounds, os * 


* 
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the Kh ee This bill was conceived in ſuch terms as to ren- Clay. v. 
der it merely declarative; and all monopolies were condemned, as eontrary to 1624 
lav and to the Known liberties of the people. It was there ſuppoſed; that every = 
ſubje& of England had intire power to diſpoſe of his o actions, provided he 
did no injury. to any of his fellow ſubjects; and that no prerogative of the King, 
no power of any magiſtrate, nothing but the authority alone of laws, eould re- 
ſtrain that unlimited freedom. The full proſecution of this noble prineiple into 
all its neceſſary conſequences; has, at laſt, thro” ee ea ecrur rnnt 
gular and happy government, which at preſent we eno7ß 4 1 
' Taz houſe of commons alſo vorroborated, by 4 ne prtcedent, Wan 
power of impenchment, which, two years before, they had exerciſed, in the cafe 
of Chancellor Bacon, and Which had lain dortnant for more than a century before, 
except hen they ſerved as inſtruments of royal vengeance. The Earl of Mid- 
dieſex had been raiſed by Buckingham's intereſt, from the rank of à London 
merchant, to be Lord high treaſurer of England; and, by his activity and addreſs, 
ſeemed not un worth vf that prefetment. But, having incurred the diſpleaſure of 
his patron, by ſcrupling or refuſing ſome demands of money, during the Prince's 
reſidence in Spain, that favdurite vowed revenge,” and em ployed' all his credit 
among the comtnons to procnte an itnpeachimient Hehe wt: v The King as 
extremely diſſatiaſtett with'this 'medfure, and prophefied to che Bu 
that they would ve to have their fillt of parliamentary proſecutions T. I a ſpere 
to the parliament, he endeavoured to apologize for Middleſex, and to foſten the 
accuſation againſt him . The charge, however, was ſtiff maintained by the chm · 
mons; and the treaſurer was found:guilty by the peers, ' tho” the 'miſdemeanots 
proved againſt him, were neither numerous nor important.” n t 
two 
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ticularly during the laſt reign, Which ＋ hy pcs ſome. writers 
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commons,” io“ James, of himlelf, had recal'ed all — | 

2 againſt them, and a declarative law too: NN Bly 14 a e point, and eftabliſkipg prin- | 
les very favourable to liberty: But they were extremely Stateful, when Elizabeth, upon petition» 
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ade i Having onde refuse belt Woler ths wer err ; and „ xk 
| 2s Tux parliament had furely feaſos; hes they confelikd, rat) Who 


them mote freedom of debate, than ever was ee any of his. predeceſſors, His iüdulgence 


ze King | inthis ans. Joined to his Caf probably one cauſe of the great power afluqped by che 
: whole, commons. Monthr te na whey vol. 3.449, e of 
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- »he blobd'of the martyrs wat thr ſu of thy church.” He allo condemned an intire 


humane and moſt politic. He went ſo far as even to affirm, with an oath; that 


2gth of May. 
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he parliament was prorogved by the King; vb let fall ſotme Mints, tho“ in genre 


which, from temper as well as judgment, be had ever entertained à moſt ſettletl 


| tho? unſucceſsfully, to the impetuous meaſures, ſuggeſted by Buckingham; kiFown 


% ; } | 


ticle of-.greateſt weight. His ſentence was, to be fined 305 bo pounds for the 
King's uſe, and to ſuffer all che other penalties formerly ĩinſtictod upon Bacon, 
Tue (fine was afterwards remitted by the Prince when be mounted the er 
Hs Keffon, an addreſt d alſd made, very diſagreeable to the King craving 
the/ſevere"exeturion of che l0% againſt catholics.”' His anſver was gracious and 


eotiteſcending 7; tho" he declared againſt perſecution; as being an improper mea 
ſure for che ſupptemon of any religion ; according to the received maxim, Ta- 


indulgence of the catholits; ufd ſeemed to repreſent 4 tidole epurle, as the mot 


he never had entertained any thought of granting à toleration to xheſt relhigio- 
niſts 1. The liberty of exerciſing their religion in private houſes; which he had 
ecretliy agreed to in the Spaniſh treaty, he did not eſteem deſerving thar name; 
and t was probably by means of this\evaſion; he thought 'thar/he had faved' ths 
honour. And as Buckingham, in his narrative}, eonfeſſed, rat che King bad 
agreed to a temporary ſuſpenſion of the penal laws agiinſt the catholies, Which 
he diſtinguiſhed from a toleration, a term at chat time extremely ofliows ; "James 
deemed bis meaning to be ſufficiently - explained, and feared" not any 1 1 of 
falſhood or duplicity, on account of this affeveration;” After all theſe traffüctiote, 


een e Oye ene kindne e, ee 

his beceffities 06. LgUES eee e ener ee 
James, unable to reſiſt ſo * a combination i 44 of Ris people, his par- 

lament; his ſon, and his favburice; had been compelled to embrace meuſures; for 


averion. Tho' he diſſembled his reſentment, he began to eſtrange himſelf from 
Buckingham, to whom he aſcribed all thoſe violent councils, and hom he conſi- 
dered as the author, both of the Prince's journey into Spain, and of che breach 
of the marriage · treaty. The arrivab of Briftol, he impatiently longed: for; and 
it uns by the aſſiſtanoe of chat miniſter; whoſe wiſdom he reſpected, and whoſe 
views he approved, eee do ertrioate 1 


Donine the Prince's abode in. Spain, Pa ST ROT his ay 


wile and well · tempered cbuneila. Aſter Charles departure, — 
ance of a change of reſolution, he ſtill ĩnterpoſed his advice, and ſfrenunuſiy in- 


e en ths conduct of the treaty, — 


of Mug ait. batimong 50 bus ( mul Aaisga DE zder, 

3 Frankhn, p. 101, 102. | t See farther, Franklyn, p-. 87. 

i ll han, vol. vi. p. 37. J Franklyn, p. 103. 8 
advantages, 


; > 


7 


„ e A r . 
—ü— Regltke teap from the nn Euraged to Chap. V. 
and. ihat his ſucceſaful and ſleilſul labour ſhould be rendered abortive by thele-„—H 2 
vities and eaptiees of an ĩn ſolent minion, he would under ſtand ino hints; and mo- 
thing but expreſz orders from his maſter could engage him to P 
which, he was ſenſible, would put a final period to the treaty. He 
fore, ſurprized to bear, that Buckingham had declared hi his open. enemy, 
and both before the council and parliament, had thrown out many. ſcandalous re- 
fictions againſt him. Upon che farſt order, he prepared for leaving Madrid z and 
he was conducted to the 7 — of Spain and the Conde, wee che e 
the ceremonial of bis departure. . 2/7616 Cee SR ainicg ot hg vagus 

PRI. by the Mouth of bis miniſter, expreſſed Ear regret, 3 Britol's 
ſervices ſhould meet with ſo un worthy a: reward, and that his enemies ſhould ſo = 
far have; ptevailed . as to · inſuſe prejudices iato his maſter and his country againſi a | "i 
miniſter, who had ſo.faichfully done his duty to both. He entreated him to in | 
his abode in Spain, rather than expoſe himſelf to the inveterate malice of his rival 
and the yngovernable fury, of the people. , He offered bim every advantage 
rank and fortune, to ſoften the rigours, of baniſhment 4, and, leſt his hanour ſhould: „ 
ſuffer by the deſertion af his native, country, the monarch promiſed to, gonfer all | 
theſe, advantages, ith a public, declaration, chat they were beſtowed, merely for | 
his fidelity: to the truſt, committed to him. And he added, that he eſteemed.ſpgh, = g 
a conduct of importance to his own, ſervices, chat: all his miniſters, opſerying his if 
regard to virtue even in a ſtranger, might be. the more animated to, exert their Vu 
welt cowards fo geperoys. © mafler. dn £-gnorf) © hx bl aldehü + aamh f. 


Tus Earl of Briſtol, while Wente ntwoſt-gratitude for this priacely 
offer, thought himſelf obliged to decline the acceptance oi its He ſaid, that no- 
thing would more confirm all the calumnies uf his enemies than his remaining at 
Madrid; and his receiving honour and preferment from his catholic majeſty : that 
the higheſt dignity of the Spaniſi monarehy however valued, would be: but an 
unequab compenſation ſor the loſs. af his honour: which he muſt ſacriſice tothe 
obtaining it; that he truſted to his owdwinnocence: fon protection agaimſt al late 
fury of popular prejudice; and that his maſter was ſo juſt and gracious, chat, ho 
ever he might, for a time, be ſeduced by caluniny, he would ſurely. afford him EE, 
n opportunity of defending. hiraſelf,, and would in che end reſtote him to hig /- 
n eee bologgut -s ,p)&X dot 2:1 O eee e 4 ie 
tieambaſiador! Thar-Piitce begged him, at leaſt; to acvept of u preſent of 4 d5o0d/ | 
ducats, which might be requiſite for his ſupport, till he-could-diffipate the preju+. 


Gices eee he promiſed, that this compliance ſhould for- 
q caviar Aint 258 ! 95 157.9 nm wwerr 
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Chap. v. ever remain a ſeeret to all the world, and ſhould never oome to the nowlege of 
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his maſter. There is ont per ſon, replied the generous Engliſman, ibo muff we. 
- teſſarily kris it: ne Ear? of e de, e ni rp wee 4. b be King 


eee e e ang 9028 


Nori could be of greater Way to Wulkcabihtt, that to keep 


Briſtol at a diſtance both from the King and the parliament; leſt the power of 
truth, enforced by fo powerful a ſpeaker, ſould open ſeenes, whith were but fil. 
pected by the former, and of which the latter had as yet entertained no manner 
of jealouſy. He uppſtec therefore to James, whoſe wealcheſs, diſguiſed to him. 


ſelf under the appearance of fineſſe and difſimulation, was no become abſolutely 
ineurable. A wurrant for ſending Briſtol to the Tower was ſued immediate! 
upon his arrival in England -r; and tho he was ſoon releaſed from thut confine. 
ment, yet orders were carrieti hi from the King, to retite to his country ſear, 
"8nd! to abſtain from all attendante en pliutnent. He obeyed but loudly de. 
mendled an opportunity" Ef jultiffing: kitnſelf, and of laying his Whole cenduct be- 


ore his maſter. On all-occafions; he proteſtech his innocence, and the on his 
enemy ebe blatne of every mifcartlage. Buckingham, und, at his inſtigatton, the 


Prince, declared, that they Would be feebnciled to Briſtol, if he wolf but 1c. 
'knowlege-his errors and iN Gonduet e But ehe {pitired nonlemaal Jedes of fi 
- honour, refuſed to buy favour at fo high a price. Jumes had che ecfufty to fay, 
chat the inſiſting on that ' condition w u ſtrain of unerampled tyranny: Bet 
Buckingham ſcrupled not to affert,” with the uttenoſt preſumption, that neither the 
King, the Prince, nor himſelf were, as yet,” fatisfied of Briſtol's innocener 1. 
Winti the atenehment of che Prince to Buckingham, while the timidity of 
— ort the ſhame ef chung his favourtre,” kept the whole court in zue; 
che Spumiſn -ambaſſador; nooſe; erden GUνꝭ˖Gůd to open the King's eyes, and to 
eure his fears by inſtilling greater fears ined im. He privately ſlipt into his 
hand paper, und guve ht A HDονννẽeο rend it alone. He there told him that he 
e ten ur matron mp was at Madrid ; that the Prince 
Buckingham had e6nfpiredropether, und had the whole court at their devo- 
e popular leaders in parlimment werte carrying on to the 
— VFM #athoriry3 that the project. was ro confine him to ſome 


43 
— 


of his Hunting ſeats, and to commit the whole admiufftration of "affairs to the | 


management of Charles; and that it as neceſſary for him, by ohẽj vigorous effort, 
to vindioate his liberty, ee eee 
his goodnels and facility 4. FRAY 0-700 4th % ris "ae £5 5 
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Wuar credit. James gave to this repreſentation does net appear. He. only dife. v. 
covered ſome faint ſymptoms, which be-inſtantly retracted, of, diſſatisfaction with — vids 
Buckingham. All his public meaſures, and all. the alliances, into which he en- Spain. 
tered, were founded on the ſyſtem of enmity to the OY nin, and ore 
to be carried, oh for the recovery of the Palatinate... . +: Om” TA 

Taz: ſtates of the United Provinces, at this time, „ 
and that aſpiring; prince, ſenſible that his credit would languiſh during peace, had, 
on the expiration of the tuelve years truce, renewed the war with the Spaniſſi mo- 
narchy. His great capacity in. the military art would have compenſated for the 
inferiority of his forces, had not the Spaniſh ar mies been commanded by Spinola, 
a general equally. renowned for conduct, and more for enterprize.and. 
activity. In ſuch a ſituation, nothing could be more w to the republic tian 
the proſpect of a rupture between James and the catholio King 3 and they flattered 
themſelves, as weil from the natural union of intereſts between them and England. 
u from. the i of. the preſent oonjuncture, that powerful ſuccours would 
ſoon march to their relief. Accordingly, an army of ſix thouſand men was levied: 
in England, and: ſent over into Holland. commanded by four young Noblemen, 
Eſſex, Oxford, Southampton, and Willoughby, who were ambitious- of diſtin— 


guiſhing themſelyes in ſo popular a cauſe, and A ing mme, 
under ſo renowned a captain as Maurice. 1100. bent ono 


Ir might reaſonably: have been enpected, that, lia bad adore Truy * | 


recovery of the Palatinate:appear'e point of ſuch vaſt importance in England; the oe 
ſame effect muſt have been: produced. in France, by the force merely of political. 
views. and conſiderations; While chat prinaipality remained in the hands of /the 
houſe of Auſtria, the French dominiona were ſurrnunded on all ſides by the peſt 
ſeſions of that ambitious family. and. might be: invaded hy ſuperior forces from 
every quarter. It concerned: the Ming of France aberefore to prevent the peaceable 
eltabliſnhment of the Emperor in his new conqueſts 3 and beth by the ſituation 
and greater power of his ſtate, he was bettar enabled than James to give ſuecauur 
to the diſtreſſed Palatine, But tho? theſa Voms / eſcaged not Louis, nor Cardin! 
Richcliey, wha now: began to acquire an aſcendant in the French court 3. that mis | 
niſter was determined to pave. the way for his enterprizes by firſt ſubduing the 
Hugonots, and thence to proceed, hy mature councils, to humble the houſe of 
Auſtria, The proſpect; however, ef a conjunction with, England was preſently 
embraced, and all imaginable encouragement. was given to, every prapoſal for- 
vaciliating a marriage between Charles and'the Palast Henrietta. buox id 
NotwiT#sTANDING. the ſenſible experience, which James might have ac- 
quired, of che unſurmountable antipathy entertained by his- fubjects agaiuſt all 
alliance with catholics, he ſtill perſevered in the opinion, that his fon ufd be 
degraded, by receiving into his bed a princeſs of leſs a dna ape After 
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N che rupture, therefore, with Spain, "nothing remained but an alliance with France 
4924- ad to that court he imimediarely applied himſelf . The” fame allurements had 
not here place, which” Had ſo long entangled him in the Spaniſh negotiation: 
The portion promiſed was 'much' inferior; and the peaceable reſtoration of the 
Falatine eould not thence be expected. But James was afraid, left his ſon ſhould 
3 | be altogether diſappointed of a bride; and therefore, as ſoon as the chriſtian King 
3 demanded; for the honour of his erown, the ſame terms which had been granted 
to the catholic, he was prevailed with to comply. And as the Prince, during his 
abode in Spain, had given a verbal promiſe to allow the Infanta the education of 
and to that imprudence is generally imputed the preſent diſtreſſed condition of 
ru The court of England, however, it muſt be confeſſed, always pte · 
even in their memorials to the French court, that all the favourable con- 
nted to the catholies, were inſerted in the marriage | treaty merely to 
Plaste tha Pope, and that their . eps 1% a "ur 
ſecretly diſpenſed with Tf. 
As much as the concluſion of aa 
as much were all the military enterprizes diſagreeable, both from the extreme dif- 
| .. WEE CO CCC EIT 
for ſuch a fcene'of action. an tee 
Pome; Dontxo the Spaniſh negotiation,” Heidelberg and Manheim had bees take 
by the imperial forces; and Frankendale, tho' the garriſon was entirely Engliſh, 
was cloſely befieged by them. Upon re-iterated remonſtrances from James, Spain 
interpoſed, and-procured a ſuſpenſion of arms during eighteen months. But as 
Frankendale was the only place of Frederic's antient dominions, which conti- | 
nued in his hands, Ferdinand, being defirous of withdrawing his forces from the | 
Palatinate, and of leaving that ſtate in ſecurity, was unwilling that ſo important | 
a fortreſs ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion” of the enemy. To compromiſe all diffe- { 
rences, it was agreed to ſequeſtrate it in the Infanta's hands as a neutral perſon; i 
upon condition, that, upon the expiration-of the truce, it ſhould be delivered to 
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5 | +-Rymer, 40m. viii. p. 224- "Tis qentain that the of Wales, aftermans Chae I tl 
| had proteſiant governors from his carly infancy, ; firſt the Karl of Newcaſtle, ghen the Marquis d ö 

| Hertford. The King, in his memorial to foreign churches aker the commencement of the ci wars p 

infiſts on his care in educating his children in the proteftant religion, as a proof that be was nowile , 

= inclined to the catholic. Roſhworth, vol. v. p. 55 3. It can-ſcarce, therefore, be queſtioned; bot ths pt 
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demanded the execution: of the treaty; offered him praceable poſſeſſion of -Ftan» 
kengdales, and. even promiſed a ſafe. conduct. for the garriſon theo the Spaniſſa 
Netherlanda: But there was ſome territory of the empite interpoſed between het 
ſtate and the Palatinate 3 and for paſſage over that territory, no terms were Ripe. 
lated +. By this chicane, which: certainly: haq; not been employed, if amy wich 
Spain had been preſerved, the Palatine was totally e off all his pattimo· 


nial dominions. 14-38 f itte nr e eee Mien ce 


N It was ſtill determined to re - oonquer the Palatinate 3 a ſtate lying in the 


by potent enamies, and cut of from all communication with England. Count 
Mansfeldt was talen into pay; and an Engliſh army of 12, 000 foot and 20⁰ 
horſe was: levied by a. general preſs throughout the kingdom. Duting the nego- 
dation with France, vatb promiſes had been made, tho" in general terms, by the 
French miniſtry ; not only, that a free paſſage ſhould be granted to the Engliſ 
700ps, but alſo that powerful ſuecours ſhould join them in their march tqwards 
dachi In England, all theſe profeſſions were baſtily interpreted, to be 
The troops, under Mansfeldt's command were embarked 


admiſſion. | After waiting in vain for ſome time, they were obliged to ſail to- 
wards Zealand ; where no proper meafures were yet concerted. far Leeb 
bearlcation. ; and ſome ſoruples 
proviſions... Mean while, a pe diſtemper; crept in among the Engliſh. 
forces, ſo long cooped up in narrow veſſels, - Half the army died while on board: 
and the other half, weakened- by ficknels, appeared too ſmall a body to match 
into the Palatinate . And thus ended this ill-· concerted and fruitleſs expedition; 
the only diſaſter, which bappened/te. England, Juripg the proſperous add. pacific 
reign of James. Mer r #7. £92134 2a% 1 a 
Tua reign was now drawing. cod ep Wich peace, ſo ſue- 
ceſsſully cultivated, and ſo paſſionately loved by this mionarch, his life alſo 
terminated, This ſpring, he was feized with a tertian ague; and, when en- 
couraged by his courtiers with the common proverb, that this ditemper during 
that ſeaſon, was health for a king; he replied; that the proverb was meant of N 


for the Prince, whom he exhorted to bear a tender aff:Qion for his, wife, butrto 


tree FN bay di 5, wh weak, ee ee ern dee 450 i Hay ot 


* Ruſkworth, yol. i. p 74 +-Raſbworth, vol. i. p. 151. 4 Plehn 
Ralbvorth, vol. i. 5. 154: Dudgale, p. 24. ; 
Vol. V. | P tend 


gaben An ener eee when James 


ITS on account of. the ſcarcity af ; 


z young King, © Aſter ſome fits,” EN baſe extremely weakened, and ant, 
preſerve: a conſtancy in religion; to protect the Church of England and do eg. 


Tus Engliſh nation, however, ene council; were not diſtou. Anders 


expedition. 


midſt of Germany, poſſeſſed entirely by the Emperor and Bavaria, ſurrounded 


8 


at Dover; but upon filing over to Calais, found ern 


1625, . 
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Chap. V. tend his care towards the unhappy family of the Palatine . With decency and 
5 % de Ourage, he prepared himſelf for his end; and he expired on the 27th of March, 
-< nga after a reign over England of twenty-two. years and a few days; and in the fifty- 

ninth year of his age. His reign over Scotland was almoſt of Weber e vith 
his life. 4m £4 

No prince, ſo little: enterprizing and ſo Wann was ever fo much 0 
to the oppoſite extremes of calumny and flattery, of ſatyre and panegy ric. And 
the factions, which began in his time, being ſtill continued, have made his cha- 
racter be as much diſputed to this day, as is commonly that of princes who are our 

contemporaries. Many virtues, however, it muſt be owned he was poſſeſſed of; 
but no one of them pure, or free from the contagion of the neighbouring vices. 
His generoſity bordered on profuſion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific diſpo- 
tion on puſillanimity, his wiſdom on cunning, his friendſhip on light fancy and 
boyiſh fondneſs, While he imagined that he was only maintaining his own autho- 
rity, he may perhaps be ſuſpected, in ſome. of his actions, and ſtill more of his 
pretenſions, to have encroached on the liberties of his people: While he endea- 
voured, by an exact neutrality, to acquire the good will of all his neighbours, he 
was able to preſerve fully the eſteem and regard of none. His capacity was con- 
ſiderable; but fitter to diſcourſe on general maxims than to conduct any intricate 
bulfinefs: His intentions were juſt; but more adapted to the conduct of private life, 
than to che government of kingdoms. Aukward in his perſon, and ungainly in 
his manners, he was ill qualified to command reſpect; partial and undiſcerning in 
his affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of a ſeeble temper 


more than of a frail judgment: Expoſed to our ridicule from his vanity; but 
exempt from our hatred by his freedom from pride and arrogance. And upon the 


whole, it may be pronounced of his character, that all his qualities were ſullied 
with weakneſs, and embelliſhed by humanity. Political courage he certainly was 
devoid of; and from thence chiefly is derived the ſtrong prejudice which prevails 


againſt his perſonal bravery : An inference, however, which muſt be owned from 
general experience, to be extremely fallacious. 


He. was only once married, to Anne of Denmark, ** died on the 3d of 
March 1619, in the forty fifth year of her age; a-woman eminent neither for 
her vices nor her virtues. She loved expenſive amuſements and ſhows but 
poſſeſſed nd taſte in her pleaſures, A great. comet appeared about the time of her 


death; and the vulgar eſteemed it the forerunner of that event. So conſidetable 
in their eyes are even the moſt inſignificant princes, 


His character. 


— 


He left only one ſon, Charles, then in the twenty- fiſth year of his age; and 
one daughter, Elizabeth, married to the Elector Palatine. She was aged twenty- 


nine yeats. Thoſe alone remained of ſix legitimate children born to him. He 
* Ruſhworth, vol, i. p. 155. 5 


n - 
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never had any illegitimate z and he never diſcovered any tendency, eren the Chap. v. 


ſmalleſt, towards a paſſion for any miſtreſs.” 


Tus Archbiſhops of Canterbury during this reign were, Whyteift TOR * 


in. 16043 Bancroft, in 16103 Abbot, who ſurvived the King. The chancel- 
lors, Lord Elleſmore, who reſigned in 1617 Bacon was firſt Lord keeper till 


1625. 


1619, then was created chancellor, and was diſplaced in 1621; Willms, 


biſhop of Lincoln, was created Lord keeper in his place. The high treaſurers were 
the Earl of Dorſet, who died in 1609; the Earl of Saliſbury, in 16:2 ; the Earl 
of Suffolk, fined and diſplaced for bribery in 1618; Lord Mandeville, reſigned 
in 162 13 Earl of Middleſex, diſplaced in 1624 ; the Earl of Marlborough ſuc- 
ceeded. The Lord admirals were, the Earl of Nottingham, who refigned in 
1618; the Earl, afterwards Duke of Buckingham. The ſecretaries of ſtate were 
the Earl of Saliſbury, alle meinen! endete A Lord W 
Sir Albertus Moreton 4 

Tux numbets of the houſe of lords, 3 in thefiſt picks Fab vet be- 
ſide the biſhops, were ſeventy- eight temporal peers. The numbers in the firſt 
parliament of Charles were ninety-ſeven. Conſequently James, during that * 
riod, created nineteen new peerages above thoſe that een, 

Taz houſe of commons, in the firſt parliament of this reign, confiled of 
hundred and fixty-ſeyen members. It appears, that four burroughs revived fo 


charters, which they had formerly negiected. And as the firſt parliament. of 
Charles conſiſted” of four hundred and "ie for member we, may infer that : 


James erected den nen burroughs. 
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| ne ered 7 Palins + 
1 Civil, government of \Englanit Ag this a eo 
= ment. TT Torr ee eee e eee 
5 ee RR aw" wie d Dolf 3 Ninot 
T ene per at this period, avs yay 1505 
of the ſtate of the kingdom, with regart'ro government, manners, finances, 
arms, trade, learning. Where a juſt notion is not formed of theſe particulars 
r -lierls inftroRive, und often Wil not be intelligible. 113614 e 
Civil govern. W may naeh) pronounte, that the Engliſh gdyertinietit, at the acceſſion of the 
ment of Eng-Seettith live," was much more arbitrary, than it is at preſent, the ive leſs 
land. limited, the liberties of the ſubje& leſs accurately Ucfitied and ſecured. Without 
mentioning other particulars, the courts alone of high commiſſion and ſtar- cham- 
ber were ſufficient to lay the whole kingdom at the mercy of the prince. 


Tux court of high commiſſion had been erected by Elizabeth, in conlequenceof 
an act of parliament, paſſed at the beginning of her reign : By this act, it was 
thought proper, during the great revolution of religion, to arm the ſovereign with 
full powers, in order to diſeourage and ſuppreſs oppoſition. All appezÞ$ from the 
( inferior ecclefiaſtical courts were carried before the high commiſſion; and, of con- 
* ſequence, the whole life and doctrine of the elergy lay directly under its inſpection. 
| Every breach of the act of uniformity, every refuſal of the ceremonies, was cog- 
nizable in this court; and, during the reign of Elizabeth, had been puniſhed 
by deprivation, by fines, confiſcations, and impriſonment. ... James; contented 
himſelf with the gentler penalty of deprivation ; nor was that puniſhment inflict- 


This hiſtory of the houſe of Stuart was written and publiſhed by the Author before the hiſtory of 

the houſe of Tudor. Hence it happens that ſome paſſages, particularly in the preſent Append x, 

may ſeem wo be repetitions of what was formerly delivered in the reign of Elizabeth. The Author, 
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fd wich rigovr on every offender +. All the cache tue were lnble to be pu- ar. | 


niſhed by this court, if they exerciſed any act of their religion, or were any way 
active in ſending abroad their children or other Ana: to receive that educa- 


tion, which they coule poo em ntry. piſh pri 
were thrown into prifon, d might be deli 00 8 to the law, 

them with death z tho" that ſeverity had been ſparingly exerciſed by ns, 
and never almoſt by Jatties. In ſhort, that liberty of conſcience, which we ſo 
highly and ſo julftly valge at preſent, was totally ſuppreſſed ; and no exerciſe of 
any religion, but the eftabliſhed, was permitted throughout the Kingdom, . Any 
word or writing, which tended'towards ; ih or ſchiſm or ſedition, was puniſh- 
able by the bigh commiſſioners or any three of them: They alone were judges 
what exprefſions had that tendency : They proceeded not by information, but upon 


tumour, ſaſpicion, or according to their own fancy : They adminiſtered an oath, 
by which-the party cited before them, was bound ro anſwer any queſtion, which 


ſhould be propounded to him: Whoever refuſed this oath, tho? on pretence that 


he might thereby be brought to accuſe himſelf or his deareſt friend, was puniſh- 
able by impriſonment: And in ſhort, an inquiſitorial tribunal, with all its te 

and iniquities, was erected in the kingdom. Full diſcretionary powers = 
ſtowed with regard to the inquiry, trial, ſentence, and penalty inflicted; | Excepts 


ing only that corporal puniſhments were reſtrained by that patent of the prince, 


which erected that court, not by the act of parliament, which empowered bim. 


By reafon of the unceftain limits, which ſeparate eccleſiaſtical from civil cauſes, 3 a 
all accuſations of adultery and inceſt were tried by the court of high commiltions/ 


and every complaint of wives againſt their huſbands was there examined and di 
cuſſed T. On Hike pretences, cauſe, Which regarded conſcience, chat ie, 
every cauſe, could have been brou under their juriſdiction. W ee e F. 

Bur there was a ſufficient, reaſon , why. the King would, not be ſolicitous to 
ftretch the Juriſdiction of this court : "The ſtar-chamber poſſeſſed the ſame authority 
in civil matters; and its methods of proceeding were equally arbitrary and unli- 
mited, The origin of this court was derived; from the molt remate antiquity 43 
tho', it is pretended, that its power bad. been firſt carried to the utmoſt height by 
Hwy VII. 10 all tiqnes, however, tis confeſſed, it enjoyed authority ad at 


. eee eee 
. ave os Uergyait Had bees a deprived. ba 
{ Rymer,/ tom. xvii. p. 200. | 4 30 wth 


{ Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 473. Tn Chambere's caſ in was the unanimous opinion of all hegen 
King's Bench, that the court of Star- chambet was not derived from the flatute of Henry VI. ber 


was court many yeats before, and obe of the molt high and honourable. courts of juilige: Bee Groke's: 


Rep. Tera. Mich, 5 Car, T. See Tarther Camden's Brite, vol. I. latzod. 5. 2545- dit. oh Alten- 
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no time waz its authority crmmleribads or e ue. by 


any preciſe law or ſtature, e a n 

We have had already, or ſhall have (ufficient — Tn 3 the courſe of chi 
hiſtory, to mention the diſpenſing power, the power of impriſonment, of exad. 
ing forced loans and benevolence, of preſſing and quartering ſoldiers, of alter. 
iog the cuſtoms, of erecting monopolies, ITbeſe branches of power, if not di 


rectly oppoſite to the principles c of al free f government, muſt, at leaſt, be ackoow- 


leged dangerous to freedom in a monarchial conſtitution ; | where an eternal jea- 
louſy muſt be preſerved againſt the ſovereign, and no. diſcretionary powers muſt 
ever be entruſted to him, by which the property or perſonal liberty of any ſubject 
can be affected. The kings of England, however, had almoſt conſtantly exer- 
ciſed theſe powerd; and if, on any Seach.” the Prince had been obliged to ſub- 
mit to laws enacted againſt them, he had ever, in practice, eluded theſe laws, 
and returned to the ſame arbitrary adminiſtration. During more than a century 
before the acceſſion of James, the regal authority, in almoſt all theſe 18 
had never once been called in queſtion. 


Ws may alſo obſerve, that the principles i in Se which prevailed ducing 
that age, were ſo favourable to monarchy, that they beſtowed on it an ey 
almoſt abſolute and unlimited, ſacred and indefeiaable. 

Tur meetings of parliament were ſo precarious ; their ſeflions ſo Wert comps- 
red to the vacations; that, when men's eyes were turned upwards in ſcarch of 
ſovereign power, the prince alone was apt to ſtrike them as the only permanent 
magiſtrate, inveſted with the whole majeſty and authority of the ſtate. The great 
complaiſance too of parliaments, during ſo long a period, had extremely degraded 
and obſcured. thoſe aſſemblies; and as all inſtances of oppoſition to prerogatiye 


muſt have been drawn from a remote age, they were unknown to a great many, | 


and had the leſs authority even with thoſe, who were acquainted with them. 
Theſe examples, beſides, of liberty, had commonly been accompanied with ſuch 
circumſtances of violence, convulſion, civil war, and diſorder, that they pre- 
ſented but a diſagreeable idea to the inquiſitive part of the people, and afforded 
ſmall inducement to renew ſuch diſmal ſcenes. By a great many, therefore, mo- 
narchy, ſimple and unmixed, was conceived to be the government of England; 
and thoſe popular aſſemblies were ſuppoſed to form only the ornament of the fa- 
bric, VIA. being, * ay degrees. r exiſtence+. The 
During the two laſt centuries, ie eee e 
+ * Monarchies,” according to Sir Walter Raleigh, c are of two ſarts, touching their power or 
« authority, vir, 1, Entire, where the whole power of ordering all ate-matters, both in peace and 
« war, doth, by law and cuſtom, appertain to the. prince, as in the Engliſh. kingdom; where the 
prince hath the power to make laws, league and war 5 6 3 
e 


n 4407 


ogative of the crown was repteſented by lawyers as ſomething real and dura- A 
ble ihe: Wits anyone oops which no time nor W could 
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« laws, yet ever ſubje& to the prince's pleaſure and negative will, — 2. Limited or reſtrained, that 
«hath no full power in all the points and matters of ſtate, | as the military king, that hath not the 


« ſovereignty in time of peace, as _ Ber oy e Nen n in war only, ar the Polonian ing, 
% Maxims of State.” | 1 


And a little aſter, ee ſtate, bone * of] W or ought to be; e 
« tq the people, as in a kingdom, a voice and ſuffrage in making laws; and ſometimes. alſo of le- 
« vying of arms (if the charge be great, and the prince forced to borrow help of his ſubjeQs) the 
« matter rightly may be propounded: to a parliament, that the tax may ſcem to have proceeded from 
« themſelves. So conſultations and ſome proceedings in judicial matters may, in part, be referred 
« tothem. The reaſon, leſt, ſeeing themſelves to be in no number nor of reckoning, they miſſike 
« the ſtate or government.” This way of reaſoning differs little from that of the king, who conſi- 
dered the privileges of the parliament as matters of grace and indulgence, more than of inheritance. 
Tis remarkable, that Raleigh was thought to lean towards the puritanical party, pe 
theſe poſitions. But ideas of government change much in different times. |; 


Raleigh's ſentiments on this head are ſtill more openly expreſſed, in his e of 6 a 

a work not publiſhed till after his death. Tis a dialogue between a courtier os counſellor and a coun» 

try juſtice of peace, who repreſents the patriot party, and defends the higheſt notions of liberty, which 

the principles of that age would bear. Here is a paſlage of it: Counſel/or. That which is dbne by : 

** the king, with the advice of his private or privy council, is done by the king's abſolute power. 

„ Tuftice. And by whoſe power is it done in parliament but by the king's abſolute power? Miſtake 

it not; my lord: The three eſtates do but adviſe as the privy council doth ; which. advice, if Libs 

king embrace, it becomes the king's own act in the one, and the king's law in the other, toc, | 
The Earl of Clare, in a private letter to his ſon-in-law Sir Themas Wentworth, afterwards Earl © | 

of Strafford, thus expreſſes, himſelf, © We live under a prerogative-government, where book-law | 

* ſubmits to l /oquens.” He ſpoke from his own, and all his anceſtors, experience. There was | 

vo ſingle inſtance of power which a king of England might not, at that time, exert, on-prezence of 

neceſſity or expediency z The continuance alone or frequent. repetition of arbitrary adminiſtration 

might prove dangerous, for want of force to ſupport it. 'Tis remarkable that this letter of the Earl 

of Clare was wrote in the firſt year of Charles's reign ; and conſequently muſt be meant of the general 

genius of the government, not the ſpirit or temper of the monarch, See Straffards letters, vol. 1. 

p. 32. From arother letter in the ſame collection, vol. 1, p. 10. it appears, that the council ſome- 

times aſſumed the power of forbidding perſons, diſagreeable to the court, to ſtand in the elections. 

This authority they could exert in ſome inflances, but we are not thence to infer, that they could hux- 

the door of that houſe to every one who was not acceptable to them. The genius of the antient 

government repoſed more truſt in the king, than to entertain any ſuch ſuſpicion, and it allowed ſcat- 


tered inſtances, of ſuch a kind as would have been totally deſlructive of the conſtitution, * they 
been continued without interruption. 


have not met with any Engliſh writer of chat age, whoſpeaks of Fagan 6 a limited 8 
but an an abſolute one, where the people have many pririleges. That is no contradictibb. In all 
ona monarchies, the people have privileges; but whether dependant or independant on the Will 
the monarch, is a queſtion, chat, in moſt governments, it is beſt to ſorbear. Surely that queſtion 
vu not determined, before the age of James. © The riſing ſpirit of the parliament, together with 
that King's love of geaeral ſpeculative principles, brought it from its obſcurity, and made it be com- 
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1 alten. The ſanciios ob religion, way,” by divities;" ealbed HAKH and the Morag, 


of heaven was ſuppoſed to be intereſted in ſupporting 'the authority of his earthly 
vicegerent. And tho' theſe doctrines were perhaps more openly inculcated and 
more ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on during the reign of the Stuarts, they were not then 
invented; and were only found by the court to be more neceſſary at that period, 
by reaſon of the oppoſite Dine We ROW © be % by the pur. 
tanical party. *. 
In conſequence of theſe exalted ideas of tingly . the prerogative, be- 
fide the inſtances of juriſdiction, founded on precedent, was, by many, ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs an inexhauſtible fund of latent powers, which might be exerted on ary | 
emergence. In euery government. neceſſity, when real, ſuperſedes all laws, and 
levels all limitations: But, in the Englifh government, convenience alone wa 
conceived to authorize any extraordinary act of regal power, and to render it ob- 
ligatory on the people. Hence the ftrift obedience. required to proclamations, 
during all periods of the Engliſh hiſtory; and, if James has incurred blame on 
account of his edicts, tis only becauſe he iſſued them ata time, when they began 
to be leſs regarded, not becauſe he firſt aſſumed or extended to an unuſual degree 
that exerciſe of authority. Of his maxims in a parallel caſe, * following is a 
pretty remarkable RR. | oo l 


monly canvaſled, The tronget teiwony, which I remember from a writer of James's Lage, io fs 
vour of Engliſh liberty, is in Cardinal Bentivoglio, a foreigner, who mentions the Engliſh government 
as ſimilar to that of the low - country provinces under their princes, rather than to that of France or 
Spain. 'Engliſhmen were not ſo ſenſible that their prince was limited, becauſe they were ſenſible, 
that no individual had any full ſecurity againſt a ſtretch of prerogative : But foreigners, by comperi- 
ſon, could perceive, that theſe ſtretches, were, at that time, from cuſtom or other cauſes, leſs frequent 
in Englandithan-in other mouarchiee. Philip de Comines too remarked the Engliſh conſtitution, to 
be more popular in his time than that of France: But in a paper, wrote by a patriot in 1627, it l 
remarked, that the freedom of ſpeech in parliament had been loſt in England, * of Co- 
mines. See Franklyn, p. 239. 

Puaſſtve obedience is expreſly and zealouſly inculcated in the homilies, compoſed and publiſhed by 
authority, in the reign of Queen Blizabeth, The convocation, which met in the very. firſt year of 
the King's reign, voted as high monarchical principles as are contained in the decrees of the univerſity 
of Oxford, . voted during the rule of the tories. Theſe principles, fo far from being deemed a no- 
velty, introduced by King James's influence, paſſed ſo ſmoothly, that no hiſtorian has taken notice of 
them: They were never the ſubject of controverſy, or diſpute, or-diſcqurſe ; and it is only by means 
of biſhop Overall's Convocation-book, primed'near 70 years after, that we are acquainted with 
Would James, who was ſo cautious, and even timid, have ventured to begin his reign with a bold 
firoke, which, wauld have ginen juſt ground of jealouſy to his ſubjects ? It that mo- 
narch's Baſihicon Doron, written while he was io Scotland, that the republican ideas of the origin of 
power from the people, were, at chat time. efjeemed puritanical novelties. The-patriarchal ſcheme, 
tis remarkable, is inculcated in tboſe votes * We Rf air nor was Filmer 
the ft inventor af thoſe abſusd notions, | 


Que 


vun on fur ſeveral years; and to levy them all at once, to the utter ruin of ſuch 


49 * u b £507 541 its 
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and had beſtowed on them full diſcretionary powers to adjult all differences between 
and their creditors, to compound debts, and to give liberty to ſuch 


Eee incapable of making full payment. From the 


uncertain” and undefined nature of the Engliſh conftirution, doubts ſprang up in 
many, that this "commiſſion was contrary to law; and ir was repreſented in that 
light to James. He forbore therefore to rene the commiſſion, till the fifteenth 
of his reign 3 when complaints roſe ſo high, with regard to the abuſes practiſed 


in priſons, that he thoughe himſelf obliged to overcome his ſeruples, and to ap- 


point new commilſioners, iaveſted with che ſame diſcretionary Powers, Which 
Elizabeth had formerly conferred . 

ron the whole, we muſt conceive that monarchy, on the acceſſion. of the 
houſe of Stuart, was poſſeſſed of a very extenſive authority: An authority, in the 
judgment of all, not exachiy limited 3 in the judgment of ſome, not limitable. 
But, at the ſame time, this authority was founded merely on the opinion of the 
people, influenced by antient precedent. 12 example. It was not ſupported either 
by money or by force of arms. And, for this reaſon, we need not wonder, that 
the princes of that line were ſo extremely jealous of their prerogative. being 
ſenſible; that, when thoſe claims were raviſhed from them, they poſſeſſad no-influ- 
ence, by which they could maintain their dignity. By the changes, which have 
ſinee been introduced, the liberty and independance of individuals has been ren- 


dered much nen gte rf "tt en 
precarious. - 


Wr have had 8 ſo many inflances,. 3 n 
prevaited in that age, that we can look for no toleration among the d eregt ſefta, Brennen. 
Two afians, under the title of heretics, were puniſhed with fire during this pe- 
riod; and no one reign, ſince the reformation, had beeu free from. like-barbari- 
ties. Stowe fays, that theſe arians were offered their pardon at the He, if they 
would merit ĩt by a recantation. A madman, who called himſelf the Holy Ghoſt, 
was, without any indulgence for his frenzy, condemned to the ſame puniſhment. 
Twenty paunds à month, by law, could be levied from every one, who: fre- 
quented not the eftabliſhed worſhip. This rigorous law, however, had one in- 
dulgent clauſe, that the fines exacted ſhould not exceed two thisds-of the 
income of the perſon. It had been uſual for Elizabeth to allow thoſe peualties to 


catholics, as had incurred her diſpleaſure, - James was more humane in this, as 
in every other reſpect. The, puritans formed/ a ſecb, which ſoretly lurk in the 
e n 
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A bee univerſally. regarded as the moſt: unpardonable enor- 
os 55 ang 1 diſpoſed to grant the puritans a full toleration ſor 
a ſeparate « 17 of their religion, it is certain, fram the ſpirit of the times, that 
© fect athe ef .yould have deſpiſed and. hated. him for it, and would have reproach- 
"MA with lo kewarmneſs and indifference i in the cauſe of religion. They main · 
/ tained, that they themſelves. were the only pure church ; that their principles and 
pe 88 ought 1 to be eſtabliſhed by law; and that no others ought to be tolerated, 
Ic may be queſtioned, therefore, whether the adminiſtration. at this time could 
with propriety deſerve the appellation of perſecutors with regard to the, puritays, 
Suck of the clergy as refuſed to comply wich the legal, creremonies were indeed 
deprived of their livings, and ſometimes were otherwiſe puniſhed : And ought 
any man to accept of an office or benefice in an eſtabliſhment, While he degliges 
compliance with the fixed and knowa rules of that eſtabliſhment? ? But Puritans. 
were never puniſhed for frequenting ſeparate congregations | becauſe, there were 
none fuck in the kingdom; and no proteſtant ever aſſumed or pretended. to the 
right of erecting them. Even the greateſt well-wiſhers of the puritanical ſect would, 
have condemned a practice, which in that age was univerſally regarded. as ſub» 
verſive of civil fociety . And nothing but the irnputation of idolatry, which was 
thrown on the catholic religion, could juſtify in their eyes the ſeparation 55 
by che hugonots and other proteſtants, who lived in | popith countries, e 


Tur liberty of the preſs was incompatible with ſuch. maxims and ſock prin 
ciples of government, and was therefore quite unknown in that age. Beſides em- 
 ploying the two terrible courts of ſtar-chamber and high commiſſion, whoſe power 
was unlimited; Queen Ekxabeth exerted her authority by reſtraints upon the 
preſs. She paſſed 'a deeree in her court of ſtar. chamber, that is, by her own 
will and pleaſure; forbidding any book to be printed i in any place but in Lon- 
don, Oxford, and Cambridge : And another, in which ſhe prohibited, under 

ſevere penalties, the publiſhing any book or pamphlet againf the form or mean- 
ing of any reftraint or orinante: contained" vr to be contained, in any ſtatute or lows. 
of this realm, or in any imjunction made ir ſei forth by ber Majeſty or ber privy coun- 
cil, en ageinſt-the true" ſenſe! or meaning of "any letters patent, commiſſions or probi- 
bitions-wnder- the: great” ſeal" of England f. James extended the ſame penalties to 
the importing ſueh books from abroad . And to render thoſe edicts more ef · 
fectunl, be» afterwards inhibited the printing atiy'book without a permiſſion from 
the ney of Coney; the Archbiſhop of York, the bilbop of London, 
ogg JI 18 e Jin YI! 

5 A philoſopher a as ford Bacon, - 3 in religion was ar | 

2 R and that tio colerativg ooght 20 be ele W Efay D. 
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or the vice e are of the" univerſities, ot of forn' perſon appointed by Appendix. 


them . re. K-27 n 03 1990 Ballet N 624. 
Tur ne of eh hto were agreeable tö the nonatchical goveratnent, Passen. | 
which prevailed; and cofhtained not that ſtrange mixture, which, at preſent, 
ſtinguiſhes England from all other countries. Such violent extfemes were Wen 
unknown,” of induſtry and debauchery, frugality and profuſion, civility and ruſ- 
ticity, fanaticiſm · and ſcepticiſm. '* Candour, fincerity, modeſty are the only qua- 
lities, which the Engliſh of that age poſſeſſed i in common with the preſent, © 
Hion pride of family then e and it was by a dignity and ſtarelineſs | 
of behaviour, that the gentry and nobility diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the com- 
mon people. Great riches, acquired by commerce, were more rare, and had not, 

| as yet, been able to confound all ranks of i men, and render money the chief foun- 
dation of diſtinction. Much ceremony took place in the common intercourſe of 
life, and littſe familiarity was indulged by the great. The advantages, which 
reſult from opulence, ate fo lolid and real, that thoſe poſſeſſed of them need not 
dread the near approaches of their inſeriors. The diſtinctions of birth and title, 
being more empty and imaginary, ſoon vaniſh upon familiar acceſs, and ac- 
quaintance. WT” 

Tur expences of the great conſiſted i in pomp and ſhow 105 a numerous U etiswe, 
rather than in convenience and true pleaſure. The Earl of Nottingham, in his 
embaſſy to Spain, was attended with 500 perſons: The Earl of Hertford, in that 

to Bruſſels, carried 300 gentlemen along with him. Lord Bacon has remarked, 
that the Engliſh nobility in his time maintained a larger retinue of ſervants than 
the nobility of any other nation, except perhaps the Polanders' „ 


Civil honours, which now hold the firſt place, were, at that time, ſubordi- | 
nate to the military. The young gentry. and nobility were fond of diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves by arms. The fury of. . duels tog prevailed more than at any time be 
fore or fince T. This was the turn, that the kater ee for which.che 
nation was formerly ſo renowned, had lately taken. 81 e c 


Lizzmry of commerce between the ſexes was ee 3 but 3 any licen- 
tiouſneſs of manners, The court was very little an exception to this obſervation. 
James had rather entertained an averſion and contempt for the females nor were 
thoſe young courtiers, of whom he * ſo fond, able Nabe thro! the nnen 


manners of the nation. 4 5 40.7 10 oft; 1% fl 136 678, * Wie 34 + - / 


Taz country life prevails at 8 in England ted any 8 nation 
of Europe; but it was then much more generally embraced by all the gentry. 
The increaſe of arts, pleaſures, and ſocial commerce, was juſt beginning to pro- 


* Rymer, tom. xvii, p. 616. | + Eſays de Prof. Fin. Iwp. | r Fraaklyn, p. 5. 
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couraged, as much as poſſible, this alteration of manners. He was wont to be 
e very earneſt, as Lord Bacon tells us, with. che-country- gentlemen to go from 
London to their country-ſeats. And fornetimes he would ſay thus to them : 
, Centlemen, at London, vun are like ſhips in a ſea, which: foow like nothing; but, 
ein your country-villagess you are like ſoips in a river, which look like great things +." 
"Hz was not contented with reproof and exhortation. As Queen Elizabeth 
had perceived, with regret, the increaſe of London, and had reſtrained all new 
buildings by proclamation z James, who found that theſe edicts. were not exactly 
- obeyed, frequently renewed them. z th a ſtrict execution ſeem {till to have been 
wanting. Reiterated proclamations he alſo iſſued, in imitatiom of his predeceſſor: 
containing ſevere, menaces agaipft the gentry, who lived in town F. This 
policg is contrary to that, which has ever been practiſed by all princes, who ſtudied 
' the. iacreaſe of their authority. To allure the nobiliey to court; to engage them 
in expenſive pleaſures or employ ments, which diſſipate their fortune; to increaſe 
their ſubjection to miniſters. by attendance; to weaken, their authority in the pro- 
vinces by abſence : Theſe have been the common arts of arbitrary government. 
But. James had no money to ſupport a ſplendid court, or beftow on a numerous 
retinue of gentry and nobility. He thought too, that, by their living together, 
they became more ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and were apt to indulge too cu- 
rious reſearches into matters of government. To remedy the preſent evil, he was 
deſirous of diſperſing them into their country ſeats; where, he haped, they would 
bear a more ſubmiſſive reverence to his authority, and receive leſs ſupport. from 
each other. But the contrary. effe& ſoon followed. The riches, amaſſed, during 
their reſidence at home, rendered them independant. The influence, acquired by 
hoſpitality, made them formidable. They would not be led by the court: They 
could not be driven: And thus the ſyſtem of the Engliſh government onal. 2 
| 4 | total and a fudden alteration in the courſe of leſs than forty years. ; 
= 1 Tus firſt riſe of commerce and the arts had contributed, „ 
1 to ſcatter thoſe immenſe fortunes of the barons, which rendered them ſo formidable 
i} both to Ring and people. The farther progreſs of theſe advantages began, during 
this reign, to ruin the ſmall proprietors of land I; and, by both events, the gentry, 
or that rank which, compoſed the houſe of commons, enlarged their power and 
authority. The early improvements in luxury were ſeized by the greater nobles, 
whoſe fortunes, placing them above frugality, or even calculation, were ſoon di- 
ſipated in expenſive” pleaſures, Theſe improvements reached at laſt all men of 
property; and thoſe of Nender fortunes, who, at that time, were often men of fa- 


mily, imitating choſe of a rank immediately above them, reduced themſelves to 


F. Apophthegme. 2 Rymes, tom; xvii. p. 632. 8 2 Sass Pascu. 
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Their lands, evening to fe "Fitetted che eſtster of thotk, who poſſeſſed Appendit. | 
riches ſufficient for the faſhiomble-expencess: dar unde rr r Eh from 
ſome care and attention to-their\domeſtieoeeonomy:! 111 


Tos gentry alſo of char age were exighged in s expthee, otedpether E Gcub- 
try hoſpitality. No taxes were levied, no wars waged, no attendance at court 


expected / no bribery or ptofuſion required at elections . Could human rature 
ever reach happineſs, the condition of ede g under fo mild and be- 
nign a prince, might merit that appellation. <q \ 
Tur condition of the King's revenue, as it ſtood in tery, b thus Rated 
Of cron lands 80, 00 poutids'# year; by cuſtoms and new impoſttions, near 
190,000; by wards and other various branches of revetiue, belide purveyanice, 
180,008 The whole -arjounting-to-4 50,006; The King's ordi mary diſburſe- 
ments, by the ſame acebumt, is ſaid/toexceet this ſum thirty-ſix thouſand pounds 4. 
All the extraordinary ſums, whith he had raiſed'by ſubfidies,. loans, ſale of lands, 
fals of the title of baronet, money paid by the ſtares and by tht King of. France, 
benevolences, c. were, in the whole, about two millions, two hundred thouſand: 
pounds, Of which the ſale of latids afforded. ſeven hundred and ſeventy-five thou- 
ſand pounds. The extraordinary diſburſetnents of the King amounted to two mil- 
lionsz beſide above four hundred thouſund pounds giverrin prefents, Upon the- 
whole, a ſuffiaient reaſon appear; partly from neceſſary expences, partly from 
want of oeconomy, hy the King, even early in his reign, was very W in- 
volved in debt, and found great difficulty to ſupport the government. ; 
Farmers, not commiſſioners, levied the cuſtoms. It ſeems, indeed, Nn 
that the former method ſhould always be tried before the latter; tho? a 
one. When men's own intereſt is concerned,” they fall upon an hundred 8 
ents to ptevent ftauds in the merchants; and theſe the public c may aa: imi - 
rate; in eftabliſhing proper rules for its officers. N 


Tus cuſtoms were ſuppoſed to amount to five p per cent. of the vikeet an were 
levied upon exports, as well as imports. Nay, the impoſition upon exports, by 
James's arbitrary additions, is ſaid to amount, in ſome few inſtances, to twent) 
five per cent. This practice, ſo hurtful to induſtry, prevails ſtill in France,” Se | 
and moſt countries of Europe. The cuſtoms in 1604, yielded 127,000 pounds 
a yer }: Tex roſe to 160,000 pounds towards the end of the reign $f ELF? 


* Men em thts have ben ambitions of reprening th cus ut careleſs of te nen.. 
A ſcat, ia the houſe was, in itſelf, of ſmall importance: Bar the former became 2 point of honour | 
among the gentlemen.” Journ. 10. Feb. 1620. Towns, which had formerly. neglefdd den rig if of 
ending members, now began to claim it. Journ, 26 Feb. 1623. by 

+ "Oy or brief declaration of his Majeſty's revenue, vic the aliglatians pad ſean 
upon ame, 1 

{ The exceſs was formerly greater, as appears by Saliſbury's account. See chap, 4. 

} Journ, 21 of May, 1604. § Id. 31 May, 1621. 
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years, makes 30,000, pounds a- year. I do not include thoſe ſupplies, amounting 
to 300, 00 pounds, which were given the King by his laſt parliament. Theſe 
were paid in to. their commiſſioners; and the expences of the Spaniſh war were 
much more than ſufficient to exhauſt them. The diſtreſſed family of the Palatine 


which a king can indulge . hinter. it uo an were i he" per nen 


King obſerved, that Rich, afterwards Earl of Holland, one of his handſome agree- 


during the. reign of Edward III. that valuation was always adhered to, ard each 
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InTxzREST during this reign, was never below eight per cent - Rp indication 
of the great profits and ſmall progreſs of -commerce. + _ + 


Tux extraordinary ſupplies granted by the parliament; during this'whole regs 
— not to more than 630,090 pounds; which, divided among twenty- one 


was a great burthen on James, during part of his reign. The King, it muſt 
be owned, poſſeſſed not frugality, proportioned to the extreme narrowneſs of his 
revenue. Splendid equipages, however, he did not affect, nor eoſtly furniture, 
nor a luxurious table, nor prodigal miſtreſſes. His buildings too were not ſump- 
tuous; tho! the banqueting: houſe muſt not be forgot, as a monument, which does 
honour to his reign, Hunting was his chief amuſement, the cheapeſt pleaſure in 


rather than of luxury. * 


Qns day, tis ſaid, while be e Choe 8 of ein a por- 
ter _ paſſed by, loaded with money, which he was carrying to the treaſury. The 


able fayourites, whiſpered ſomewhat to 'one- ſtanding near him. Upon enquiry, 
he found, that Rich had ſaid, How happy. would that money make me! Without 
heſitation, James beſtowed it all upon him, tho it amounted to 3000 pounds, 
He added, You think yourſelf very happy in obtaining ſo large a ſum; but I am more 
happy, in having an opportunity of obliging a worthy man, whom I love. The gene- 
rofity of James was more the-reſult of a benign humour or light fancy than of 
reaſon or Judgment. The objects of it were ſuch as could render themſelves agree- 
able to him in his looſe hours; not ſuch as were endowed with great merit, or 
who poſſeſſed talents or popularity, which gory: ſtrengthen his intereſt with the 
people. 1 

Suren DIES and bireeaths 1 Saeed by hiſtorians; but neither 
the amount of theſe taxes, nor the method of impoling them, have been well ex- 
plained. It appears, that the fifteenths formerly correſponded to the name, and 
were that proportionable part of the moveables . Bur a valuation being made, 


town paid unalterably a particular, Im, which they. themſelves aſſeſſed upon the 
inhabitants. The ſame tax in corporate towns wasCalled a tenth ; becauſe there 
it was, at firſt, a tenth of the moveables. The hole amount of à tenth and fi. 
teenth thro? the kingdom, or a fiſteenth, as it is often more conciſely called, was 
about 29,000 pounds f. The amount of a REP was not invariable, like that 


* Coke Inſt. book iv. cap. 1. O sens — 41 ſablutier Ups). of 


a tt 


of a Ffroenthi In the eigheh of Elzübeth, 4 ſubllay-amoutited to 120000 Appendix. 
ds: In the fortieth, it un nde aboee 58,60 6. It afterwards fell to 70, o | 
and was. continually decteaiag et. The regſon iseubily collectect from the method 
of Jevying/it We may leatn from the ſobſidy bills , khat one ſubſidy was 5 : 
ven for four ſhillings in the pound on land, and two ſhillings and Fr Pence 
moveables througbout the counties; a conſiderable tax, had it been ſtrictiy Eis 
But this was only the antient ſtate of a ſubſidy. During the reign of James, 
there was not paid the twentieth part of that ſum. The tax was ſo far perſonal, 
that a man paid only in the county where he lived, tho' he ſhould: poſſeſs eſtstes 
in other counties ʒ and the aſſeſſurs formed a looſe eftfmation of his property, and 
rated him accordingly. To preferve, however, Tome rule in the eſtimation, ir 
ſeems to have been the practice to keep an eye to former aſſeſſments, and to rate 
every man according as his anceſtors, or men of ſuch an eſtimated property, were | 
accuſtomed, to pay. Tbis was a ſufficient reaſon why ſubſidies could not wereaſe, 5 
mee. the great increaſe of money and riſe of rents. But there was ar | \ 
evident reaſon, why they continually decreaſed. The favour, as is natural to ſup⸗ 3 
poſe, ran always againſt the cron; eſpecially during the latter end of Elizabeth, 
when ſubſidies became numerous and frequent, and the ſums levied were confide- | 
rable, compared to former ſupplieg The aſſeſſors, : tho' accuſtomed to hi : 
eye to ancient eſtimations, were hot bound to obſerve any ſuch rule: but might 
rate ancw any perſon, according to his preſent income. When rents fell, of parte 3 
of an eſtate were ſold off. the proprietor was ſure to repreſent theſe loſſes, and 0b. | 
2 2 diminution of his ſubſidy ; but where rents roſe, or new lands were purchs: | "i 
ed, he kept his own ſecret, and paid no more than formerly. ae . 
O01 7 
FW of every change was taken againſt the crown; and the crown could 


tain, the advantage of none. And to make the matter worſe, the alteration: 15 | i 
which happened in property during this age wete; in general, unfavourable ro. e ä 


crown, The ſmall proprietors, or twenty pound men, went continually to e | 
cay 3 and when their eſtates were ſwallowed up by a greater, the new purchaſer I 
creaſed not his ſubſidy. So looſe, indeed is the wholearthod'of | rating fubſidie 
that the wonder was not how the taxi ſhauict continuj ann bot how 5 | 
yielded any revenue at all. It became at laſt en nd Nn Fer! 75 | : 
parliament was obliged | to change i it for a land tax. 58 A es | 


1 


Tu price of corn, during this reign, and by eee that of it th he other 5 
neceſſaries of life, r bo lowers or wis rither' higher, tian at at prefer 10 e 
proclamation of James, eſtabliing public * RATE Vheat f 15 


thirty-two ſhillings a quarter, ryE'belbiy eigh &y Below lixtee N, 4 Os. 957 
miſſioners were, rh NGA FAY corn a 2 UG W h 2 


M of gr Font woa 264d * Dildo B 10 10 


| 
* Journ. 11 July 1610, + Coke's Taft book iv. cha ; HER F 
See W 1% Rymer, 3 ICY 27 "ys eke me j 
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Appeodir. then are to he regarded: as low; tho: they would paſs for high by our preſent 
eſtimation. The beſt wool, during the greateſt part of James s reign, was a 
thirty-three ſhillings a. tod: At preſent, it is not above two thitds of that value 
tho! it is to be preſumed, that our exports in woallen-goods: are conſiderably in- 
creaſed. The finer manufactures too, by the progreſs of art and induſtry, have 
rather, diminiſhed, notwithſtanding the great ipcreaſe of money. In Shakeſpeat, 
the hoſteſs tells Falſtaff, that the ſhirts .ſhe bought him were holland at eight 
ſhillings a yard; a very high price at this day, even fuppoſing, what is not pro- 
bable, that the beſt holland at that time was equal in goodneſt to the beſt which 
can now be purchaſed. In like manner, a yard of velvet, about the middle of 
1 was valued at two and twenty ſhillings “. 1 have not been 

able by any enquiry to Jearn the common price of burcher's meat during the 
reign of James +. But as. bread is the chief . article of food, and its price reg | 
lates that of every thing elſe, we may preſume, that cattle bore a high value z 
well as corn. Beſides, we muſt conſider, that the general turn of that age, which 
ng laws could prevent, Was the converting arable land into paſture : 'A certain 
proof that the latter was found more profitable, and conſequently, that all butch- 
er's meat, as well as bread; was conſiderably. higher than at preſent. We hare 
a regulation of the market. with regard to poultry and ſome other articles, very 
early. in Charles I's reign 5 and the prices are high. A turkey cock four ſhil- 
lings and fixpence, a turkey hen three ſhillings, a pheaſant cock The ſhillings, a 
pheaſant hen five ſhillings, a partridge one ſhilling, od cory two ſhillings, a ca 
pon two and ſixpence, a pullet one and ſixpence, a rabbit-eight-pence, a dozen 
of pigeons fix ſhillings lj. We muſt confider, that London at preſent is more 
than three times the bulk it was at that time, - A circumſtance, which much in- 
- creaſes the price of poultry: and of every thing that cannot conveniently be brought 
from a diſtance. The chief difference in expence between that age and the preſen 
conſiſts in the imaginary wants of men, whieh have ſince extremely multipled. 
Theſe are the principal reaſons, why James's revenue would go farther than the 
ame money in our We entered wet bear * great. as is uſually 
RO. | M . . 
2 ˙ er He) the gripe anger. and expence of a ſtanding 
army. While James was vaunting | his divine vicegerency, and boaſting of an a 


- — or ww 30 
1 The author; has fice diſcovered, in. Dr. Nrchs Life of Prince Henry, thas; thas Brioce wade n 


, near a.groat a pound far all che beef 5 n ** 
price agrees very well with che calculations here deli delivered, 


T Rymer, tom. Aix. p. 511. 


| We may judge of the great grievance of purveyancs. by this circumſtance, that the purreyo 
ohm gre (I BE Chenin pens, andere ns fort he. 2 
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moſt unlimited prerogative, he poſſeſſed not ſo much as a fingleregiment of guards Appendix. 
to maintain his extenſive claims: A ſufficient proof, that he ſincerely believed his 
pretenſions to be well grounded, and a ſtrong preſumption, that they were at leaſt 

built on what were then deemed plauſible arguments. The militia of England, 
amounting to 160,000 men *, were the ſole defence of the kingdom. Tis pretend- 

ed, that they were kept in very good order during this reign +. The city of 

London procured officers, wha had ſerved: abroad, and who taught the trained 

bands their exerciſes in artillery garden; a practice, which had been diſcontinued 

fince 1388. All the counties of England, in emulation of the capital, were fond 

of ſhowing a well ordered and well appointed militia, It appeared, that the na- 

tural propenſity or men towards military ſhows and exerciſes will always be ſuf- 

| ficient, with a little attention of the ſovereign, to excite and ſupport this ſpirit in 

any nation. The very boys, at this time, in mimickry of their elders, inliſted 
themſelves voluntarily into companies, elected officers, and practiſed the diſcip- 

line, of which the models were every day expoſed to their view . Sir Edward 
Harwood, in a memorial compoſed at the beginning of the ſubſequent reign, 

1 ſays, that England was ſo unprovided of horſes fit for war, that 2000 men could 

not poſſibly be mounted throughout the whole kingdom 5. At preſent, the breed _ 

of horſes is ſo much improved, that almoſt all thoſe employed, either for the ; 
plough, waggon, or coach, would be fit for that purpoſe. $5. 


Tux diſorders of Ireland obliged James to keep up ſome forces there, and put 
him to a great expence. The common pay of a private man in the infantry was 
eight pence a day, a lieutenant two ſhillings, an enſign eighteen pence J. The 
armies in Europe were not near ſo numerous, during that age; and the private 
men, we may obſerve, were drawn from a better rank _; at * and ap- 
proaching nearer to that of the officers C. | 


Ix the year 1583, there was a general review made of al the men in England 
capable of bearing arms; and theſe were found to amount to 1,172,000 men, ac- 
cording to Raleigh **. It is impoſſible to warrant the exactneſs of this computa- 
tion; or rather, we may fairly preſume it to be ſomewhat inaccurate, But if it 
approached near the truth, England has probably, ſince that time, increaſed much 
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Journ. i, March 1623. I Stowe. See alſo Sir Walter Raleigh of the prerogatives of 
puliament, and Johnſtoni hiſt. lib. 18. 

t Stowe. F In the Harleyan niiſceliany, vol. iv p. 255- [ Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 717. 
7 In older times, ſoldiers were ftill of a higher rank. The Duke of Clarence, ſon to Edward III. 
when Lord lieutenant of Ireland, had for the pay of his army theſe appointments. For himſelf thir- | 
teen ſhilling: and four pence a-day, for his knights two ſhillings 2 a piece, for his archers ſix pence. 

This laſt would now be equal to a crown a-day. Sir John Davies, p. 35. edit. 1745. | 5 


** Of theinvention/of ſhipping. This number is much ſuperior to that contained in en and : : 
delivered by Sir Edward Coke to the houſe of commons; and is more 72 
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bers e enz hag been prodigious. From 2600, it doubled every forty 


Commerce. 


ning the reign of this monarch, of all the advantages, which diſtinguiſh a flouriſt- 


\ 
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in populouſneſs. The growth of London, in riches and beauty, as well as num. 


years; and conſequently in 1680, it contained four times as many inhabitants, 
as at the beginning of the century. I has ever been the center of all the trade in 
the kingdom; and almoſt the only town which affords: ſociety and amuſement, 
The affection, which the Engliſty bear to a country life, makes the provincial 
towns be little frequented by the gentry, Nothing but the allurements of the ca- 
pital, which is favoured by the reſidence of the king, by being the ſeat of govern- 
ment, and of all the courts of n can rer over _ A n their ry- 
ral villas. N 
Loxpon, at this time, was almoſt entively builr of nes andin every reſpect, 
was certainly a very ugly city. The Earl of 0 we e the practice 
of brick buildings T7. 
Tux navy of England was eſteemed very formidable in Elizabeth's time, yet 
it conſiſted only of thirty-three ſhips beſides pinnaces : And the largeſt of theſe 
would not equal our fourth rates at preſent. Raleigh adviſes never to build a ſhip 
of war above 600 tuns F. James was not negligent of the navy. In five years, 
preceding 1623, he built ten new ſhips, and expended fifty thouſand: pounds 2 
year on the fleet, beſide the value of thirty · ſix thouſand pounds in timber, which 
he annually gave from the royal foreſts j. The largeſt ſhip that ever had come 
from the Engliſh docks, was built Poa this reign. She was only 1400 tuns, 
and carried fixty-fout guns J. The merchant ſhips, in caſes of neceſſity, were 
converted inſtantly into ſhips of war. The King affirmed to the parliament, that 
the navy had never before been in ſo good a condition ““. 
' Evexy ſeſſion of parliament, during this whole reign, we meet with grievous 

- Jamentations of the decay of trade and the growth of popery : Such violent pro- 
penfity have men to complain of the preſent times, and to entertain diſcontents 
dgainſt their fortune and condition, The king himſelf was deceived by theſe po- 
- pular complaints, and was at a loſs to account for the total want of money, which 
he heard ſo much exaggerated f. It may however be affirmed, that, during no 
preceding period of Engliſh hiſtory,” was there a more ſenſible increaſe, than do- 


Sir William Petty. + Sir Edward Waker s political diſcourſes, p. 270. 
1 Coke's inſt.- book iv. W I. Conſultation in parliament for the navy. _ d 
4 By Raleigh's account, in his difcourſe of the firſt invention of ſhipping, the fleet in the twent)- 

fourth of the Queen, conſiſted only of thirteen ſhips, and were augmented afterwards eleven. Hie 

probably reckoned ſome to be pinnaces, which Coke called ſhips, 
j Journ. 11th of March 1623, Sir William Monſon makes the namber amount only to nine ber 

| hip. p. 263. E Stowe. ** Parl, Hiſt, "oboe. 94 

++ Rymer, tom. xvii. p. 413. | ; 
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and commerce: His turn of mind. inclined him to promote the peaceful arts: 
And trade being as yet in ·ĩts infancy, all additions to it muſt have been the mote 
evident to evety eye, which was not blinded by melanc holy prejudices o 

By an account +, which ſeems judicious; and accurate, it appears, that all the 
ſeamen, employed in the merchant fervice, amounted to 10080. men, which pro- 
bably exceeds not the ſixth patt of their preſent number. Sir Thomas Overbury 
ſays, that the Dutch poſſeſſed three times more ſhipping than the Engliſh, but 
that their ſhips were of inferior burden to thoſe of the latter 4. Sir William 


Monſon computed the Engliſh naval power to be little or ie inferior to the 


Dutch 5, which is ſurely an exaggeration, 


A catalogue of the manufactures, for which the Engliſh were then eminent, Me nufac- 
would appear very contemptible, in compariſon of thoſe, which flouriſh: among 


them at preſent. Almoſt all the more elaborate and curious arts were only . culti- 
vated abroad, particularly i in Italy. Ship-building and founding of iron cannon 
were the ſole, in which the Engkſh excelled. They ſeem, indeed, to have poſ- 
ſeſſed alone the ſecret of the latter; and great complaints were N en parlia- 
ment againſt the exportation of Engliſh ordnance. 

Nixx tenths of the commerce of the Wenden Geb in 8 3 
Wool, however, was allowed to be exported, till the 19th of the king. Its ex- 
portation was then forbid: by proclamation; tho? that edict was never friftly ex- 


ecuted. Moſt of che cloth at a tra PERF 


4.37 


That of the honeſt hiſtorian Stowe ſeems not to have been of this number; «The pes biet. 
« fings of God, ſays he, thro? increaſe of wealth in the common ſubjects of this land, eſpecially upon 
* the citizens of London; ſuch within men's memory, and chiefly within theſe few years of peace, 
that, except there were now due mention of ſome ſort made thereof, it would in time to come 
© be held incredible, &c.” In another place, Amongſt the manifold tokens and ſigns of the infi- 
© rite bleſſings of Almighty God beſtowed upon this kingdom, by the wondrous and merciful eſta- 
* bliſhing of peace within ourſelves, and the full benefit of concord with all chriſtian nations and 
** others: Of all which graces let no man dare to preſume he can ſpeak too mach; whereof in truth 
© there can never be enough faid, neither was chere ever any people leſs conſiderate and lefs chank- 
* fol than at this time, being not willing to endure the memory of their preſent happineſs, as well in 
© the univerſal increaſe of commerce and traffic throughout the kingdom, great building? of royal 
"* ſhips and by private merchants, the re-peopling of cities, towns, and villages, beſide the diſcerni- 
dle and ſudden increaſe of fair and coftly buildings, as well within IE of n 
thereof, eſpecially within theſe twelve years, Cc. 

+ The trade's increaſe in the Harleyan miſc. vol. in. 


1 Remarks on his travels, Harl. miſc. vol. ii, P. 349. | 
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ing people. Not only the peace which he maintained, was favourable to induſtry Appendix, | 
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Abbe Duteh who gaihed, tis pretended; 700,000 pounds a- year by this manufacture ®, 
1 A prohibition; iffued by che King, to export cloth in that condition, had ſucceed. 
ed ſo ill, during one year, by the refuſal of the Durch to buy the dreſſed cloth, 
that great marmurs aroſe againſt it; and this meaſure was retracted by the King. 
and complained of by che nation, as if it had been the en N in the 
world. It ſeems indeed to have been premature. 

lx fo little credit was the fine Engliſh cloth even at has: that the King was 
obliged to ſeek expedients, by which he might engage the people of faſhion to 
wear it f. The manufacture of fine linen was totally unknown in the kingdom . 
Tat company of merchant” adventurers, by their patent, poſſeſſed. the ſole 
commerce of woollen goods, tho* the ſtaple commodity of the nation. An ar. 

_ tempt, made during the reign of Elizabeth, te lay open this important trade, 

had been attended with bad conſequences for a time, by a conſpiracy of the mer. 
chant adventurers, not to make any purchaſes of cloth; and che * immedi 
urtly reſtored them their patent. RI I 6833/1 $TG 34144, 4% . M. , 

Tur y were groundleſs fears of a like accident, that ae the nation to 
thoſe excluſive companies, which confined ſo much every branch of commerce 
and induſtry. The parliament, however, annulled, in he third" of the King, 
the patent of the 'Spaniſh company; and the trade to Spain, which was, at firſt, 

very inlignificant, ſoon became the moſt conſiderable in the Kingdom. *'Tis 

ſtrange, that they were not thence encouraged to aboliſh all the other companies, 
and that they went no farther than obliging them to enlarge their bottom, and to 
facilitate the admiſſion of new adventurers. | 


A board of trade was erected. by the King in 1622 f. One of the reaſons, 
afſigned in the commiſſion, is to remedy the low price of wools, which begot 
complaints of the decay, of the woollen manufactory. Tis more probable, however, 
that this fall of prices proceeded from the increaſe of wool. The King likeways 
recommends it to the commiſſioners, to inquire and examine, whether a greater 
freedom of trade, and an exemption from the, reſtraint. of excluſive companies, 
would not be beneficial. Men \ were then fettered by their own prejudices; and 
the King was juſtly afraid of embracing a. bold meaſure, the conſequences of 
which might be uncertain, The digeſting of a navigation - act, of a like nature 
with the famous one executed afterwards by the republican parliament, is likewiſe 
recommended to the commiſſioners. The arbitrary powers then commonly al- 
ſumed by the privy AT Appear evidently, ed the. a tenor of the 


commiſſion, EN 1 


Journ. zoth May, 1614. Raleigh, Abd ebenes computes the loſs at 400,000 pounds 0 
the nation. There are about 80,000 undreſſed cloths, ſays he, exported yearly. He computes, be- 
kdes, that about 100,000 pounds a- year had been loſt by kerſies ; not to mention other articles. 

+ Rymer, tom.” xvii. p. 4 f. 1 L. ibid. J. p. 410. Tar 
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Tus ſilk manufacture had no footing in England: But, by 3 direction, 
mulberry trees were planted, and ſiſk· worms introduced . The ch ſeems 
unfavourable to the execution. of this prœj ct. Sb f f, 


GREENLAND. is thought to have been ad ue this: reignz and the 


Appendi, _, 


whale- fiſhery was carried on with great ſucceſs ;/; But the induſtry. of the Dutch, 


in ſpite of all oppoſition, ſoon deprived the Engliſh. of this ſource of riches. A 
company was erected. for the diſcovery of the north-welt paſſage; . and many fruit- 
leſs attempts were made far that purpoſe. In ſuch noble projects, deſpair. ought 
never to be admitted, till the abſolute impoſbilicy, of ſucceſs be fully aſcertained. 
Tus paſſage to the Eaſt · Indies had been opened to the Engliſh during the reign 
of Elizabeth; but the trade to thoſe parts of the world was not entirely eſtabliſhed, 
till chis reign, hen the Eaſt India company received a new patent, enlarged their 
ſtock to 1500, ooo pounds , and fitted out ſeveral ſhips on theſe adventures. In 
1609, they built a veſſel of 1200. tun, the largeſt merchant-ſhip, which England 
had ever known. She was unfortunate, and periſhed by ſhip - Wreck. Ia 1617, 
a large ſhip of the company, aſſiſted by a pinnace, maintained five ſeveral engage · 
ments, with a ſquadron of Portugueſe, and gained a complete victory over forces 
much ſuperior. During the following years, the Dutch company were guilty of 
great injuries towards the Engliſh, in expelling many of their factors, and deſtroy. 
ing their ſettlements : But theſe violences were reſented with a proper ſpiric by the 
court of England. A naval force was equipped under the Earl of Oxford g. and 


lay in wait for the return of the Dutch Eaſt India fleet. By, reaſon of cro Winds, 


Oxford failed of his purpoſe, and the Dutch eſca ped. Some time after, one 
ſhip, full of riches, was taken by Vice-admiral Merwin ; ; and j it was ſtipulated by 
the Dutch to pay 70,000 pounds to the Engliſh company, in | conſideration « of the 
injuries, which that company had ſuſtained 8. But neither this ſtipulation, nor 
the fear of reprizals, nor-the ſenſe of that friendſhip, which ſubliſted between 
England and the ſtates, could reftrain the ayidity of the Dutch. company, or ren- 
der them equitable in their proceedings towards their allies. Impatient t to have 
ſole poſſeſſion of the ſpice· trade, which the Engliſh chen ſhared with them, they 
aſſumed a juriſdiction over a factory of the latfer in the illand of F e and 
on very improbable, and even abſurd pretences, ſeized all the factors with their 
families, and put them to death with the moſt inhuman tortures. This diſmal 
news arrived in England at the time, when James, by the prejudices of his ſub- 
jects and the i intrigues of his favourite, was conſtrained to make a breach with 
Spain; and he was obliged, after ſome temonſtrances, to acquieſce in this indig- 
nity from a ſtate, whoſe alliance was now become neceſſary to him. Tis remark- 
able, that the nation, almoſt without a murmur, ſubmitted to this injury from 
their, proteſtant confederates; an in jury, which, befides the horrid enormi- 


Stowe. 7 Journ. zöth Nov. 1621. I In 1622. 1 $ Johnfteni Bf. lib. 19. 
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Colonies. 


neceſſitous and indigent, who, at home, increaſed. neither wealth nor populouſ- 
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ty of the action, was of much deeper importance to national intereſt, than all 
thoſe vhich they were ſo impatient to reſent from the houſe of Auſtria. 

Wuar chieffy fenders the reign of James memorahle, is the commencement 
of the Eogliſm eclonies in Ameries; colonies eſtabliſhed on the nobleſt footing, 


that has been known in any age or nation. The Spaniards being the firſt dif. 


coverers of the new world, immediately took poſſeſſion of the precious mines, 


which they found there; and, by the allurement of great riches, they were 
tempted to depopulate their on country as well as that which they conquered; 
and added the vice of ſloth to thoſe of avidity and barbarity, which had attended 
their adventurers in thoſe renowned -enterprizes. That fine coaſt was entirely ne- 
glected, which reaches from St. Auguſtine ro Cape Breton, and which lies in all 
the temperate climates, is watered by noble rivers, and offers a fertile ſoil, but no- 
thing more, to the induſtrious planter. Peopled gradually from England by the 


neſe, the colonies, which were planted along that tract, have promoted the navi- 
gation, encouraged the induſtry,. and even multiplied the inhabitants of their mo- 
ry. The ſpirit of independency, which was reviving in England, here 
ſhone forth in its full luſtre, and received new acceſſion of force from the aſpiring 
character of thoſe, who, being diſcontented with the eſtabliſhed church and mo- 
narchy, had ſought for freedom amidſt thoſe ſavage deſarts. | 

Quzrw Elizabeth had done little more than given a name to the continent of 
Virginia; and after her planting one feeble colony, which quickly decayed, that 
country. was entirely abandoned. But when peace put an end to the military en- 
terprizes againſt Spain, and left ambitious ſpiri no hopes of making ary 
longer ſuch. quick advances towards honour and fortune, the nation began to 
ſecond the pacific intentions of its monarch, and to ſeek a ſurer, tho? ſlower 
expedient, for acquiring riches and glory. In 1606, Newport carried over 4 
colony, and began a ſertlement ; which the company, erected by patent for that 
purpoſe in London and Briſtol, took care to fupply with yearly recruits of pro- 
viſions, utenſils, and new inhabitants. About 1609, Argal diſcovered Imore 


girect and ſhorter paſſage: to Virginia, and left the tract of the antieat navigi- 


tors, who: had firſt directed their courſe ſouthwards to the tropic, failed weft. 


ward by means of the trade-winds, and then turned northward till they reach- 


ed the Engliſh ſettlements. The ſame year five hundred perſons under Sir 
Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers wert embarked for Virginia, Somers 


. hip, meeting with a tempeſt, was driven into Bermudas, and laid the founds- 


tion, of a ſettlement in thoſe iſlands. Lord Delawar afterwards undertook thc 
government of the Engliſh colonies : But notwithſtanding all his care, ſeconded 
by ſupplies from James, and by money raiſed from the firſt lottery ever known 
in the kingdom, ſuch difficulties attended the ſettlement of theſe countries, that, 
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ja 1614, there were not alive more than 400 men, ol allothat had been ſent chi- Appendix. 
ther. After ſupplying themſelves with proviſfions moe immediately neceſſary for 
the ſupport of life, the new planters began the cultivating: tobacco and James, 
notwithſtanding his antipathy to that drug, gave them per miſſton dq cater, it 2 
England ; and he inhibited by proclamation all importation from Spain *. By de- 
grees, neu colonies were eſtabliſhed in that continent, and gave neu names to the 
places where they ſetcled, leaving that of Virginia to the province; fuſt planted. 
The iſland of Barbadoes was alſo planted in this reign - B eins; 
SPECULATIVE reaſoners, during that age, raiſed many objections to the plant- 
ing thaſe remote colonies; and foretold, that, after draining their mother coun- 
try of inhabitants, they would ſoon ſhake'off her yoke, and erect an independent 
government in America: But time has ſhown, that the views, entertained by 
thoſe who encouraged ſuch generous undertakings, were more juſt and ſolid. A 
mild government and great naval force have preſerved, and may long” preſerve 
the dominion of England over her colonies. "And ſuch advantage have commerce 
and navigation reaped from theſe eſtabliſuments, that more than a fourth of the 
Engliſh ſhipping is at preſent computed to be employed in carrying on the traffic- 
with the American ſettlemenettt te. 8: $21 n AT oO 
Acnrevurury was antiently very imperfect in England. The ſudden tran- 
fitions, ſo often mentioned by hiſtorians, from the loweſt to the higheſt prices of 
grain, and the prodigious inequality of its value in different years, are ſuſficient 
proofs, that the produce depended intitely on the ſeaſon, and that art had, as yet, 
done nothing to fence againſt the injuries of the heavens. During this reign, con- 
fiderable improvements were made, as in moſt arts, ſo in this, the moſt bene ficil!l 
of any. A numerous catalogue might be formed of books and pamphlets, treat- 
ing of huſbandry, which were wrote about this time. The nation, however, 
was ſtil} dependant on foreigners for daily bread; and the“ its exportation of grain 
now forms a conſiderable branch of its commerte, notwithſtanding its increaſe 
of people, there was, in that period, a regular import from the Baltic as well 
a from France; and if ever it ſtopped,” the bad conſequences were very ſen- 
bbly ſelt by the nation. Sir Walter Raleigh in his obſervations*computes, that 
two millions went but at one time for corn. It was not till the fifth of EHZzabeth, 
that the exportation of corn had ever been allowed in England; and. Cambden 
obſerves, that agriculture, from that moment, received new liſe and vigour"! ©» 
Taz endeavours of James, or more properly ſpeaking thoſe of tlie nation, 
for the promotion of "trade; were attended with greater ſueceſs than thofs for the. 
encouragement”of. Jearning. Tho' the age was by no means deſtitute of ei- 
® rmer, ton. vill. p. Er, 633. 5 eien 18 140 
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Appendix. nent writers, a very bad tafte in general prevailed ——— n and the 

monarch himſelf was not a little infected with it. 

Leaning eee the origin of letters among the Greeks, the — poets * ori- 
tors, as might naturally be expected. was diſtinguiſhed by an amiable ſimplicity, 
which, whatever rudeneſs may ſometimes attend it, is fo fitted to expreſs the 
genuine movements of nature and paſſion, that the compoſitions, poſſeſſed of it, 

muſt for ever appear valuable to the diſcerning part of mankind. - The glaring 
figures of diſcourſe, the pointed antitheſis, the unnatural conceit, the jingle of 
words; ſuch falſe ornaments were not employed by early writers; not becauſe they 
were rejected, but becauſe they ſcarce-ever. occurred to them. An eaſy, unfor- 
ced ſtrain of ſentiment runs thro' their compoſitions ; thoꝰ at the ſame time we 
may obſerve, that amidſt the moſt elegant ſimplicity. of thought and expreſſion, 
one is ſometimes ſurpriſed to meet with a poor conceit, which had preſented it- 
— elf unſought for, and which the author had not acquired critical obſervation 
enough to condemn *. A bad taſte ſeizes with avidity theſe frivolous beauries, 
and even perhaps a good taſte, ere ſurfeited by them: They multiply every day 
more and more, in the faſhionable compoſitions: Nature and good ſenſe are ne- 
glected: Laboured ornaments, ſtudied and admired: And a total degeneracy of 
ſtyle and language prepares the way for barbariſm and ignorance. Hence the A- 
ſiatie manner was found to depart ſo much from the ſimple purity of Athens: 
Hence that tinſel eloquence, which is obſervable in many of the Roman writers, 
from which Cicero himſelf is not wholly exempted, ah ſo much Prevail 

in Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Martial, and the Plioys.. 7 oy ² 

| ee eee eee eee eee 

eee this falſe gliſter catches the eye, and leaves no room, either in 
eloquence or poetry, for the durable | beauties of ſolid ſenſe and lively paſſion, 
The reigning genius is then diametricaly oppoſite to that which prevaii on the 
firſt origin of arts. The Italian writers, tis evident, even the moſt celebrated, 
have not reached the proper ſimplicity of thought and compoſition; and in Pe- 
trarch, Taſſo, Guarini, frivolous witticiſms and forced congeits are but too pte. 
dominant. The period, during which letters were cultivated in Italy, was ſo 

ſhort as ſcarce to allow leiſure for correcting this adulterated reliſn. 
Tus more early French writers are liable to the ſame teproach. Voiture, 
Balzac, even Corneille, have 100 much affected thoſe ambitious 'ornaments, of 
The name of Polynices, one of CEdipus's ſons, means in the original muck quarrelling. lu che al 
| en between the two brothers, in ſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, this ee 

and iis remarkable, that ſo poor a conundrum could not be-rejefted by any of theſe three poets ; © 
juſtly celebrated for their taſte and ſimplicity. What could Shakeſpear have done worſe ? Terence bas 
his inceptio ef ament.um, non amantium. Many fimilar inſtances will occur to the learned. 'Tis well 


known, that Ariſtotle treats very ſeriouſly of puns, * them 1 into FRO claſſes, and recommends 
.the uſe of them to oratars. 1 lich 
| W 


CCC 


with ſo many models. And it was not will late, that obſer vation. and reſſectiĩon 
men that elegant 
ple. er KK 11 57 1384 18 44:28 
1 like belies: may be actual nee Engliſh: ks ſuch as flou- . 
tied during the reign of Elizabeth and James, and even till long afterwards. -* 
Learning, on its revival, in this iſſand, was attired in the ſame unnatural garb, 
which it wore at the time of its decay among the Greeks and Romans. And. 
what may be regarded as a misfortune, the Engliſh writers were poſſeſſed of 
great genius before they were endued with any degree of taſte, and by that 
means gave a kind of ſanction to thoſe forced turns and ſentiments, which they 
ſo much affected. Their diſtorted conceptions are attended with ſuch vigour 
of mind, that we admire the imagination which produced them, as much as 
we blame the want of judgment, which gave them admittance; To enter into 
an exact criticiſm of the writers of that age would exceed our preſent putpoſe. 
A ſhort character of the moſt eminent, delivered with the ſame freedom, which 
hiſtory exerciſes over Kings and miniſters, may not be improper. The national 
prepoſſeſſions, which prevail, . nee n the FI; ys not the 
lealt perilous for an author. 
Ir Shakeſpeare be conſidered: as a FSR h in a e 
in the loweſt manner, without any inſtruction, either from the world or from 
books, he may be regarded as a prodigy: If repreſented as a Pox r, capable of 
furniſning a proper entertainment to a refined or intelligent audience, we muſt 
abate ſomewhat of this eulogy. In his compoſitions, we regret, that many 
irregularities, and even ſometimes, abſurdities, ſhould ſo. frequently disfigure the 
animated and paſſionate ſcenes intermixed with them; and at the fame. time, we 
perhaps admire, the more thoſe beauties, on account of their beingſurrounde@ 
with ſuch deformities. A ſtriking peculiarity of ſentiment, adapted to a ſin- 
gular character, he frequently hits, as it were by : inſpiration 3 but a reaſonable 
propriety of thought he cannot, for any time, uphuld. Nervous: and pictu- 
reſque expreſſions as well as deſcriptions,/ abound, in him; but tis in vain we 
look either for continued purity or ſimplicity of diction. His total ignorance 
of all theatrical art and conduct, however material a defect; yet, as it affects 
the ſpectator rather than the reader, ve can more readily excuſe, than that 
want of taſte, which often prevails in bis productions, and which, giyes way, 
only by intervals, to the irradiations, of genius. A great and fertile genius he 
certainly poſſeſſed, and one enriched equally. with a tragic and comic vein ; 
but, he ought to be cited as a proof, how dangerous it is to rely” on theſe"ad- 
Vantages alone for the attaining an excellence i in the finer args © ” And there may 
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* Invenire etiam barbari folent, diſponere et ornare nou mis eruditas, Pun. | 
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which thi lealians in general, and the leaſt pure of the antients, ſapplied them Appendix. 
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Appendix. eren remain. a ſuſpicion, that we. over-rate, if poſſible, the greatneſs of his 


genius ; in the; ſame: manner as bodies often appear more gigantic, on account 
of their being diſproportioned and miſhapen. He died in 1617. aged 83 year. 

Jonxsom poſſeſſed all the learning, which was wanting to Shakeſpeare, 
and wanted all the genius, of which the other was poſſeſſed. Both of them 
were equally deficient in taſte and elegance, in harmony and correctneſs. A 


ſervile copyiſt of the antients, Johnſon tranſlated into bad Engliſh, the beautiful 


paſſages of the Greek and Roman authors, without accommodating them to the 


manners of his age and country. His merit has been totally eclipſed by that of 


Shakeſpeare, whoſe rude genius prevailed over the rude. art of his cotempo- 
rary. The Engliſh theatre bas ever ſince taken a ſtrong tincture of Shakeſpeare's 
ſpirit and character; and thence it has proceeded, that the nation have under. 
gone, from all their neighbours, the reproach of barbariſm, from which their 


many valuable productions in other parts of learning, would otherwiſe have 


ea. them. Johnſon had a penſion of a hundred marks from the King, 
W. ©... pave. 9007 
aged 5g. 3 

r bee en bn , fr 
time, with an exactneſs, which, for that age, are ſurpriſing. Esch line in the 
 originabis fuiehfully rendered by a correſpondent line in the tranſlation. Harring - 
_ fon's Eanflation-of Arioſto is not likewiſe without its merit. Tis to be re- 
gretted, that theſe Poets ſhould have imitated the Italians in their ſtanza, which 
has à prolixity-and uniformity in it, that diſpleaſes in long performances. They 
had otherwiſe, as well as Spencer, who went deere e nne er to 
the poliſhing and refining the Engliſn verſification. 

l Donne's Satyres, when carefully inſpected, there appear Wale mae of 
Vit and ingenvity 3 but theſe totally: ſoffocated and buried by the harſheſt and 
' moſt uncouth expreſſion, which is any where to be met with. 


be poakly of the oli WF Oe RE A At ee 


may reaſonably expect, that their proſe would be liable to ſtill greater" ohjecti- 
ons. Tho“ the latter appears the more eaſy, as it is the more natural method of 
compofition z it has ever in practice been found the more rare and difficult ; 

there ſcarce is an inſtance, in any language, that it has reached a degree of 

ſection, before the refinement of poetical numbers and exprefſion. Engliſh 15 
during the reign of James, was wrote with little regard to the rules of gram- 
mar, and with à total diſregard of che elegance and harmony of the period. 
Stuffed with Latin ſentences and citations, it likewiſe imitated thoſe inverſions, 
which, however forcible and graceful in the antient languages, are intitely con- 
trary to the idiom of the Engliſh. I ſhall indeed venture do affirm, that what- 


ever uncouth phraſes and expreſſions occur in old books, they were owing 


* 
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eee was very little different from that which we 
meet with at preſent in good company. Of chis opinion, the little ſcraps of 
ſpeeches, which are found in the parliamentary journals, and which carry an air 
ſo oppoſite to the laboured oratiogs, ſeem to be a ſufficient proof; and there want 
not productions of that age, which, being wrote by men who were not authors 
by profeſſion, retain. a very natural manner, and may give us ſome idea of the 
—— which prevailed among men of the world. I ſhall particularly men- 
tion Sir John Davis's Diſcovery, Throgmorton's, Eſſex's and Nevile's Letters. 


Taz great glory of literature in this iſland, during the reign of James, was 
my Lord Bacon. Moſt of his performances were compoſed in Latin ; tho' he 

neither the elegance of that, nor of his native tongue. If we conſider 
the variety of talents diſplayed by this man as a public ſpeaker, a man of buſi- 
neſs, a wit, a courtier, a companion, an author, a philoſopher ; he is juſtly 
the object of great admiration. If we conſider him merely as an author ahd 
philoſopher, - the” light, in which we view him at preſent, tho* very eſtimable; 
he was yet inferior to his cotemporary Galilaeo, perhaps even to Kepler. Ba- 
con pointed out at a diſtance the road to true philoſopby :  Galijaea both pointed 
it out to others, and made, himſelf, conſiderable advances in it. The Eng- 
liſhman.. was ignorant of geometry: The Florentine revived that ſcience, ex- 
celled in it, and was the firſt, Who applied it, together with experiment, to na- 
tural philoſophy. The former rejected, with the moſt poſitive diſdain, the ſyſtem 
of Copernicus: The latter fortified it with new proofs, derived both from rea · 
ſon and the ſenſes. Bacon's ſtyle is ſtiff and rigid: His wit, tho' often brilliant, 
is ſometimes unnatural and far-fetched ; and he ſeems to be the original of thoſe 


pointed ſimilies and long - ſpun allegories, which ſo. much diſtinguiſh the Eng: + 


liſh authors: Galilaeo is a lively and agreeable, tho' ſomewhat a prolix writer. 
But Italy, not united in any ſingle government, and perhaps fatiated with that 


literary glory, which it has poſſeſſed both in antient and modern times, has too 
much neglected the renown, which it has acquired by giving birth to ſo great a 
man. That national ſpirit, which prevails among the Eogliſh, and which forms 
their great happineſs, is the cauſe,, why they beſtow on all their eminent writers, 


r ee 


appear partial and exteſſixe. He died in 1626, in the 66th year of his age. 
Ir the reader of Raleigh's Hiſtory can have the patience to wade thro'- — 


Jewiſh and Rabinical learning, which compole the half of the volume, he will 


ind, when he comes to the Greek and Roman ſtory, chat his pains are not un- 


revarded, . Raleigh is the beſt, model of that antient ſtyle, which-ſome Writers. 


vould affect to cevive at preſent. ny 1618, aged 66 years. 
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 Canven's hiſtory of Queen Elizabeth may be eſteemed good compoſition, 
both for the ſtyle and the matter. It is wrote with ſimplicity of expreſſion 
very rare in that age, and with a regard to truth. It would not perhaps be tos 
much to affirm, that it is among the beſt hiſtorical productions. which have yet 
Leen compoſed by any Engliſnman. Tis well known, that the Engliſh have 
not much excelled in that kind of literature. He died in 1623, aged 73 years. 


"We ſhall mention the King himſelf at the end of thefe Engliſh writers; be 
cauſe that is hir place, when conſidered as an author. It may ſafely be affirmed, 
that the mediocrity of James's talent in literature, joined to the great change 
in national taſte,” is the chief cauſe of that contempt, under which his memory 

labours, and which is often carried, by party writers, to a great Extreme; Ti 
remarkable, how different from ours were the ſentiments of che antients with 
regard to learning: Of the firſt twenty Roman emperors, counting from aeſar 


1 8 10 Severus, above the half were authors; and tho few of them ſeem to have 


been eminent in that profeſſion, it is always remarked to their praiſe, that, by 
their example, they encouraged literature. Not to mention Germanicus, and 
his daughter, Agrippina, perſons ſo nearly allied to the throne, the greater part 
of | the: claſſic writers, whoſe works remain, were men of the higheſt quality. 
As every human advantage is attended with inconveniences, the change of men's 
ideas in this particular may probably be aſcribed: to the invention of printing; 
which has rendered books ſo common, that men even of ſlender oh Rac 
| Oy to them. $414 

Tuar James was but a middling writer may be allowed: That he was a con- 
temptible one can by no means be admitted. Whoever will read his Baſilicon 
Doron, particularly the two laſt books, the true law of free monarchies, his an- 
fwer to Cardinal Perron, and almoſt all his ſpeeches and meſſages to parlia- 
ment, will confeſs him to have poſſeſſed no mean genius. If he wrote concern- 
ing witches and apparitions; who, in that age, did 'not admit the reality of 
theſe fictitious beings? If he has compoſed a commentary on the Revelations, 

and proved the Pope to be Antichriſt ; may not a ſimilar reproach be extended 
to the famous Napier; and even to Newton, at à time when learning was 
much more advanced than during the reign of James? From the groſſneſs of 
its ſuperſtitions, we may infer the ignorance of an age; but never ſhould pro- 
noumce concerning the folly of an individual, from his admitting Popular errors, 
conſecrated with the appearance of religion. 

Sven a fuperiority do the purſuits: of literature poſſeſs above every other oc- 
cupation, that even he, who attains but a mediocrity in them, merits the pre- 
eminence above thoſe who excel the moſt in the common and vulgar profeſſions. 
The ſpeaker of the houſe of commons is uſually an eminent man; yet the tet 


%. 
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of his Majeſty we ſhall always find much ſuperior to > that of the ſpeaker, in N Appendix. 
parliament during this reign, 

Every ſcience, as well as polite ee muſt n being yet in 
its infancy. Scholaſtic learning and polemical divinity retarded the growth of 
all true knowlege. Sir Henry Saville, in the preamble of that deed, by which | | 
he annexed a ſalary to the mathematical and aſtronomical profeſſors in Oxford, 1 


ſays, that geometry was almoſt totally abandoned and unknown in England “. | | 
The beſt learning of that age, was the ſtudy of the antients. Caſaubon, eminent - | | 


— 


- 


14 
ö 
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ö 
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for this knowlege, was invited over from France. by James, and encouraged by 
a penſion of 300 a- year, as well as by church preferments +, The famous An- 
tonio di Dominis, Archbiſhop of Spalato, no deſpicable philoſopher, came like- 
wiſe into England, and afforded great triumph to the nation, by their gaining i 
ſo conſiderable a proſelyte from the papiſts. But the mortification followed ſoon , if 
after. For the Archbiſhop, tho? advanced to ſome eccleſiaſtical preferments 1. | 
received not encouragement, ſufficient to ſatisfy his ambition, and he made his ä 
eſcape into Italy, where, ſoon after, he died in confinement. | 5 5 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


CHARLE'S 1. 


_- 


e HAP. 1 © 


— , expedition againſt 
Spain. Second par liament. —— Impeachment of Buckingham. — 
| Violent meaſures of the court. Mar with France. Expedition to 


the iſle of Rhe. 

INN thn is heres an impatience to aſſemble the great council of the na- 3 
tion; and he would gladly, for the ſake of diſpatch, have called together March 27. 

the ſame parliament, which had ſat under his father, and which lay, at that time, | 

under prorogation. But being told, that this meaſure would appear unuſual, nge 

iſſued writs for the ſummoning a new parliament on the 7th of May; and it was 18th of June. 

not without regret, that the arrival of the Princeſs Henrietta, whom he had ee 

eſpouſed by proxy, obliged him to delay, by repeated prorogations, their meeting at — 

all che eighteenth of June, when they aſſembled at Weſtminſter for the diſpatch fer. 

of buſineſs. The young Prince, unexperienced and impolitic, regarded as ſincere 

all the praiſes and careſſes, with which he had been loaded, while active in pro- 

curing the rupture with the houſe of Auſtria, And beſides that he laboured under 

gat neceſſities, he haſtened with alacrity to a period, when he might receive the 

moſt undoubted teſtimonies of the dutiful attachment of his ſubjects. His diſ- 


courſe 


7 


0 ſooner had Charles taken into bis bands the reins of governments 1629. 
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3 to . a pace was full of ſimplicity. and cordiality. He lightly men- 
tioned the occaſion, | which he had for ſupply . He employed no intrigue to in- 
fluence the ſuffrages. of the members. He would not even allow the officers of the 


crown, who had ſeats.in the houſe, to-mention any particular ſum, Which might 
be expe by him,, Secure of the affectjons of the commons, he was reſolved, 
that their nty could be intirely their own deed ; unaſked, unſolicited; the 
genuine fruit of ſincere confidence and regard. 

Txt houſe of commons accordingly cook: into ai the buſineſs of 
ſupply. They knew, that all the money, granted by the laſt parliament, hai 
been expended on naval and military, armaments ;'and that great anticipations were 
HFktwiſe made on the revenues of the crown. They were notigrnoranit, that Charls 
was loaded with a large debt, contracted by his father, who had borrowed money 
both from his own ſubjects and from foreign princes. They had learned by ex. 
perience, that the public revenues could with difficulty maintain the djgnity of the 


crown, even under the ordinary charges of government... They were ſeaſible, 
that the preſent war was, very lately, the reſult of their own importunate appli- 


cations and entreaties, and that they had ſolemnly engaged to, ſypport their ſove- 
reign in the management of ir. They were acquainted with the difficulty of mi- 
licary enterprizes, directed againſt the whole houſe of Auſtria ; againſt the King 
of Spain, poſſeſſed of the greateſt riches and moſt extenſive dominions of any 
prince in Europe; againſt the Emperor Ferdinand, hitherto the moſt fortunae 
monarch. of his age, who. had ſubdued and aſtoniſhed Germany by the rapidity of | 
his victories, | Deep impreſſions, they ſaw, muſt be made by the Engliſh ſword, 
and a vigorous offenſive war be waged againſt theſe mighty potentates, ere they 
would reſign a principality, which they had now fully ſubdued, and which they 
held in ſecure poſſeſſion, by i its being ſurrounded with "al their other territories. 


ta To. anſwer, therefore, all theſe great and important ends; to "ſatisfy their 
young King in the firſt requeſt, which he made them; to prove their ſenſe of 


| the many royal virtues, particularly deconomy, with which Charles was endued; 


the houſe of commons, conducted by the wiſeſt and ableſt ſenators, that had evet 
flouriſhed in England; thought Fo. to copfer on the Ling a fopply of tuo 


ſubſidies, amounting. to 1 12,000 pounds F. 


Tais meaſure, which diſcovers rather acruel mockery of Charies, than any {- | 


- rious deſign. of ſupporting him, appears ſo extraordinary, when conſidered in all 


its ciccumſtances, that it naturally ſummons up our attention, and raiſes an in- 
quiry concerning the cauſes of a conduct, unprecedented in an \ Engliſh parlia; 
ws So numerous an aſſembly, compoſed of perſons of various diſpoſitions 


I Raſhw. vol. i. p. 151. Pail. Hiſtory, vol. vl. p. 346. Franklyn, p 108; 
1 A ſubſidy was now fallen to about 56,000 pounds. Cabbala, p. 224. firſt edit. 
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were not, tis probable, all influenced by 1 and * declared 
openly their true reaſon. We ſhall, therefore, approach nearer the truth, if we 
mention all the views, which the preſent conjunRure could ſuggeſt to them. _ 
Ir is not to be doubted, but ſpleen and ill- will againſt the Duke of Bucking- 
ham had 2 great influence with many. So vaſt and rapid a fortune, ſo little me- 
rited, could not fail to excite- public envy ; and, however men's hatred might 
have been ſuſpended for a moment, while the Duke's conduct ſeemed to gratify 
their paſſions and their prejudices, it was impoſſible for him long to preſerve the 
affections of the people. His influence over the modeſty of Charles exceeded even 
that which he had acquired over the weakneſs of James ; nor was any public 
meaſure conducted but by his counſel and direRtion. His impetubus temper 
prompted him to raiſe ſuddenly, to the higheſt elevation, his flatterers and de- 
pendants: And, upon the leaſt occaſion of diſpleaſure, he threw them down 
with equal fury and violence. Implacable in his hatred ; fickle in his friendſhips : 
All men were either regarded as his enemies, or dreaded ſoon to become ſuch. 
The whole power of the kingdom was grafped by his inſatiable hand ; while he 
both engroſſed the intire confidence of his maſter, and held, nenen, 
gle perſon, the moſt conſiderable offices of the crown. | 


Howryzn the ill humour of the commons might have bak — g Vyheſe 
conſiderations,” we are not to ſuppoſe them the ſole motives. The laſt partia- 
ment of James, amidſt all their joy and feſtivity, had given that's. a ſupply very 
diſproportioned to his demand and to the occaſion, And, as every houſe of com- 
mons, which was elected during forty years, ſucceeded to alt the "paſſions and 
principles of their predeceſſors ; we ought rather to acoont for this obſtinacy from 
the general licuation of the kingdom during that whole period, © than Tron ye cir- 
cumſtances which attended this immediate conjundure. : 


Tas nation were very little accuſtomed, at that time, to the burthen of taxes, 
and had never opened their purſes, in any degree, for the ſupplying their ſove- 
reign. . Even Elizabeth, notwithſtanding ber Yigour and frogality, and the rieteſ- 
ſary. wars, in which ſhe was engaged, had Heat reaſon to complain of the cot -· 
mons in this, particular: nor could the Authority of that Princeſs, Which was 
otherwiſe almoſt abſolute, ever extort from them the requifire ſupply of money. 
Habits, more than reaſon, we find, in every thing, to be the governing prin- 
ciple of mankind. In this view likewiſe'the' finking of the value of: ſubſidies 
muſt be conſidered as a Tofs to the King. The partiament; tre eg 
would not augment their number in the ſame proportion. eee e 
Tux puritanical party, tho diſguiſed, had a very great N oyer the 
kingdom; and many of the leaders among the commons had ſecretly enjbriced 


wg” tenets of has . W with the n * 
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| 1 the geen r of the principles: of civil liberty, eſſential to their party, and on 


account of the reſtraint, under which they were held by the eſtabliſhed hierarchy, 
In order to fortify himſelf againſt. the reſentment. of James, Buckingham had af- 
fected popularity, and entered into the cabals of the puritans :: But, being. ſecure 


of the confidence of Charles, he had fince abandoned that party z and, on that 


account, was the more expoſed to their hatred and reſentment. Tho' the teli- 


gious ſchemes of many of the puritans, when explained, appear pretty frivo- 


lous, we are not thence to imagine, that they were purſued. by none but perſons 
of weak underſtanding. , Some men of the greateſt parts and moſt extenſive 
knowledge, whom the nation, at that time, produced, could not enjoy any 
peace of mind ; becauſe obliged to hear prayers offered up to the Diviaity, ha 
prieſt, covered "with a white linen veſtment. 

Tux match with France, and the articles in favour of catholics, which were 
ſuſpected to be in the treaty, were likewiſe cauſes of diſguſt to this whole par- 
ty: Tho' it mult be remarked, that the alliance with that crown was infinitely 
leſs obnoxious to the proteſtants, and leſs favourable to the catholics, than that 
formerly projected with _ and was ö received rather with Pleaſure 
than diſſatisfaction. : 

Jo all theſe cauſes we =. yet. add, another of i. moment. . Tbe 


houſe of commons, we may obſerve, were almoſt intirely governed. by a ſet of 


men of the moſt uncommon capacity and the largeſt views: Men, who were 
now formed into a regular party, and united, as well by fixed aims and projedts, 
as. by the hardſhips, which ſome of them had undergone in proſecution of them. 
Among theſe we may mention the names of Sir Edward Coke, Sir Edwin Sandys, 
Sir Robert Philips, Sir Francis Seymour, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir John Elliot, 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. Selden, Mr. Pym. Animated with a warm te- 
gard to liberty, theſe generous patriots ſaw, with regret, an unbounded power ex- 
erciſed by the crown, and were reſolved to ſeize the opportunity, which the King's 
neceſſities. afforded them, of reducing the. prerogative within more reaſonable com- 


paſs. Tho their anceſtors had blindly given way to practices and precedents fayour- 


able to-kingly power, and had been able, notwithſtanding, to preſerve ſome ſmall 
remains of liberty; it would be impoſlible, they thought, when all theſe preten- 
ſions were methodized and proſecuted by the increaſing knowledge of the age, to 
maintain any ſhadow of popular government, in oppoſition to ſuch unlimited 


| authority in the ſoyereign. It was neceſſary to fix a choice: Either to abandon in. 


tirely the privileges of the people, or to ſecure them by firmer and more preciſe 
barriers than the conſtitution had hitherto provided for them. In this dilemma, 
men of ſuch aſpiting genius and ſuch independent fortunes could not long delibe- 

rate; They boldly embraced. the fide of freedom, and reſolved to grant no ſup- 


. N their neceſſitous Prince, n ertotting conceſſions j in Wa of civil 
liberty. 


— 
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liberty. The end, they eſteemed beneficent and noble: The means, regular and Chap: Y. 
conſtitutional. To grant or refuſe ſupplies was the undoubted privilege of the 8 5 
commons. And as all human governments. particularly thoſe of a mixed frame, 

are in continual fluctuation; it was as natural, in their opinion, and allowable, 

for popular aſſemblies to take advantage of favourable incidents, in order to ſe- 

cure the ſubjects; as for monarchs, in order to extend their own authority. With 

pleaſure, they beheld the King involved in a foreign war, which rendered him, N | 
every day, more dependant on the parliament ; ; while, at the ſame time, the ſitua- EY 
tion of the kingdom, even without any military preparations, gave it ſufficient ſe- 
curity againſt all invaſion from foreigners. And perhaps, it had partly proceeded 
from expectations of this nature, that the popular leaders had been ſo urgent for a 
rupture with Spain; nor is it credible, that religious zeal could ſo far have blind- s 
ed all of them as to make them GkKover; in kh 5 meaſure, any N oe ne- 5 
ceſſity, or any hopes of ſucceſs. B 


Bur, however natiiral all theſe ſentiments might appear to the ſk Vi at Fg 
it is not to be imagined, that Chatles would entertain the ſame ideas. Strongly 
prejudiced in favour of the Duke, whom he had heard ſo highly extolled in parlia- 
ment, he could not conjecture the cauſe of ſo ſudden an alteration in their opi- 
nions, And when the war, which they themſelves had ſo earneſtly ſolicited, was, 
at laſt, commenced, the immediate deſertion of their ſovereign could not but 
ſeem very ſtrange and unaccountable. Even tho? no farther motive had been ſu- 
ſpected, the refuſal of ſupply, in ſuch circumſtances, would naturally to him ap- 

pear cruel and deceitful : But when he perceived that this meaſure proceeded 
from an intention of encroaching on his authority, he failed not to * 
aims as highly criminal and traiterous. Thoſe lofty ideas of monarchical 
which were very commonly adopted during that age, and to which the 5 
ous nature of the Engliſh.conſtitution gave fo plauſible an appearance, were firmly 
rivetted in Charles; and however moderate his temper, the natural and unavoid- 
able prepoſſeſſions of ſelf. love, joined to the late uniform precedents i in favour of 
Prerogative, had made him conceive his political tenets as certain and uncontro- 
verted. Taught to regard even the anticnt” laws and conſtitution more as lines 
to direct his conduct than barriers to withifand his power z a conſpiracy to erect 
new ramparts, in order to ſtraiten his authority, appeared but one degree removed 
from open ſedition and rebellion. | 'So' atrocious in his eyes was ſuch a deſign, -- 
that he ſeerns even unwilling to impure it to the commons: And tho“ he was 1 of July. 
obliged to adjourn the parffiment by reaſon of the plague, which, at that time, of A . 
Taged in London; he immediately te· aſſembled them at Oxford, ud mate a new 
attempt to gain om them ſome ſupplies in ſuch an urgent neceſſity. 


CHARLES how found himſelf obliged to depart from that delicacy, which he parliament at 


had formerly maintained. By himſelf or his miniſters, he entered into a Particu- Oxford. 
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tions, hben he had proj jefted'®.” He told the parliament, That, by a 
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ur detail, boch of the Wiiintes, which be had formed, and of the military oj6: 
miſe 


of ſubſidies, he had engaged the King of Denmark to take part in the wär; that 
chüt woöbarch Intended to enter Germany by the north, "and to rouge to war thok 
pritices,” who' impatiently longed for an opportunity of aſſerting the libefty of the 
empire; that Mansfeldt had undertaken to penetrate with an Engliſh army into 
the Palatinate, and by that quarter to excite the members of the evangelical uni- 
on ; that the ſtates muſt be ſupported in the unequal warfare, which they main. 

rained with Spain; that no leſs à ſum than 760,000 pounds 'a-year had been 


found, by computation, requifite for all theſe purpoſes ; that the maintenance of 


the fleet and the defence of Ireland demanded an annual expence of 400,000 
pounds; that he himſelf had already exhauſted and anticipated, in the public 
ſetvice, his hole revenue, and had ſcarce left faffictent for the daily ſubfiſtence 
of himſelf and of his family +; that, on his acceſſion to'the'erown, he found a 
debt of above 300,000 pounds, contracted by his father, in ſupport ef the Pa- 
fine; and that, while Prince of Wales, he had himfelf contracted debts, notwith: 
ftanding his great frugality, to the amount of 70,000 pounds, Which he had ex- 
pended entirely on naval and military armaments. After meationing'al{'theſe facts, 
the King even condeſcended to uſe entreaties. He faid, at this requeſt was 
e firſt, which he had ever made them: that he was young and in the commence- 
ment of his reign; and, if he now met with kind and dutiful uſage, it would en- 
deat to him the uſe of parliaments, and would, wy wen eee eee 
motiy between him and his people |. 

To theſe reaſons the commons WT" Weide“ Nocvitkltandng wat 
the King's meaſures, on the ſuppoſition of a foreign war, which they had conſtantly 
demanded, were altogether unexceptionable, they obſtinately refuſed any farther 
afſiftance. Some members, favourable to the court, having inſiſted on an addi- 
tion of two fifteenths to the former ſupply, even this pittance was refuſed |; tho 
it was known, that a fleet and army were lying at Portſmouth, in great want of 
pay and proviſions, and that Buckingham, the admiral, and the treaſurer of the 
navy had advanced on their own credit near an hundred thouſand pounds for 
the ſea-ſervice F_ Beſides all their other motives, the houſe of commons had 
mate a new diſcovery, which, as they wanted but 'a pretence for their PRO 
anflamed them againſt the court and againſt the Duke of Buckingham. 


WN James deſerted the Spaniſh alliance, and courted: ae he 
dad promiſed to furniſh Louis, wha was intirely' t fon naval force, with 


*:Pugiale, p. wn) 214: Parl, Hiſt. vol.'vi. b. 386. 

t Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 1. 178, &c. Park Hil vol. vi. p. 399. Ge” P- 108, 69 
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one ſhip. of war, and ſeven armed veſſels, hired ts ITdeſe the Chap L 
Freach court had pretendei they would employ againſt the Genoeſe, Hur being "oe 

firm and uſeſul allies. to the Spaniſh monarchy, were naturally regarded; with, an. | 

evil eye, both by the King of France and of _Evgland. When theſe. veſſels, by, 

Charles's orders, arrived at Diepe, there aroſe a ſtrong ſuſpicion, that they were 

to ſerve againſt, Rochelle. The. ſailors were enflamed. That race of men, who 

are at preſent both careleſs and ignorant in all matters of religion, were, at that 

time, only ignorant. They drew, up a remonſtrance to Pennington, their com- 

mander; and, ſigning all their names in a circle, leſt he ſhould diſcover the ring 

leaders, they laid it under his prayer · book. Pennington declared, that he — 

rather be hanged in England for diſobedience, than fight againſt his brother pro- 

teſtants in France. The whole, ſquadron ſailed immediately to the Downs. There, 

they received new orders ſrom Buckingham, Lord admiral, to return to Diepe. 

As the Duke knew, that authority alone would not ſuffice, he employed much 

art and many ſubtilties, to engage them to obedience; and a rumour, which 

was ſpread, that peace had been concluded between the French K ing and the hu- ; 
gonots, aſſiſted him in his purpoſe. When they arrived at Diepe, they found that 
they had been deceived. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who commanded one of the 
veſſels, broke thro and returned to England. All the officers and ſailors of all 
the other ſhips, notwithſtanding great offers made them by the French, imme - 
diately deſerted. One gunner alone preferred duty towards his King to the cauſe 
of religion 3 and he was afterwards killed in charging a cannon before Rochelle *. 
The care, which hiſtorians have taken to record this a home with 
what pleaſure the news was received by the whole nation. od T 


Tur houſe” of commons, when informed of theſe ad. em 
ſame attachment with the ſailors for the ptoteſtant religion; nor was theit zeal 
much better guided by reaſon and ſound policy. It was not conſidered, that, 
if the force of Spain was really ſo exorbitant as they imagined, the Freneh mo- 
narch was the only prince, who could oppole-its pregreſs, and preſerve: the ba- 
lance of Europe; that his power was at preſent fettered by the hugonets, who, 
being poſſeſſed of many privileges and even of fortified towns, formed an em- 
pire within his empire, and kept him in perpetual jealouſy and inquietude ; that 
an inſurrection had been, at that time, wantonly and voluntarily, formed by their 
leaders, who being diſguſted in ſome court · intrigue, took advantage of the ne. 
ver. failing pretence of religion, in order to cover their rebellion 3 that the Dusch, 
influenced by theſe, vie vs, had ordered a ſquadron of twenty ſhips, to join the 
French fleet, employed againſt the inhabitants of Rochelle ; that the Spaniſh 


monarch, ſenſible of the ſame conſequences, ſecretly ſupported uy Pup 
9 2 109. 8 i. p. 15 176, &c. 325, 326, be. ee S815; mol 
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Chap. I. France; and that all princes. had ever ſrerifureds to reaſons of ſtate,” the intereſt 

1625- of their religion in foreign countries, All theſe obvious conſiderations had no 
influence, Great, murmurs and diſcontents ſtil} prevailed. in parliament. The 
hugonots, tho they had no ground of complaint againſt the French Court, 
were thought to be as much intitled to aſſiſtance from England, as if they bad 
taken arms in defence of their liberties and religion againſt the perſecuting rage 
of the catholics. And it plainly appears, from this incident, as well as from 
many others, that, of all European nations, the Britiſh were, at that time, and 
till long after, the moſt under the influence of that religious ſpitit, N tends 
rather to inflame bigotry than encreaſe peace and mutual charity,: -..// 

Ox this occaſion, the commons rene ved their eternal eee ated 5 
growth of popery, which was ever the chief of their grievances, and now their 
only one. They demanded a ſtrict execution of the penal laws againſt the ca- 
tholics, and remonſtrated againſt ſome late pardons which had been granted to 

ptieſts T. They attacked Montague, one of the King's chaplains; on account of 
a moderate book, which he had lately compoſed, and which, to their great diſ. 
guſt, ſaved virtuous catholics, as well as other chriſtians, from eternal torments f. 
Charles gave them a gracious and a compliant anſwer to all their remonſtrances, 
He was, however, in his heart, extremely averſe to theſe furious meaſures. Tho 
a determined proteſtant, by principle as well as inclination, he had entertained 
no violent horror againſt popery; and alittle humanity he thought, was due 
by the nation to the religion of their anceſtors. That degree of liberty, which 
is now indulged to catholics, tho? a party much more obnoxious than during the 
reign-of the Stuarts ; it ſuited neither with Charles's ſentiments, nor the humour 
of the age to allow them. An abatement of the more rigorous laws was all he 
intended; and his engagements with France, notwithſtanding that their regular 
1 execution had never been propoſed nor expected, required of him ſome indul- 
* . gence. But ſo unfortunate was this Prince, that no meaſure, embraced during 
his Whole reign, was ever _ 1 more baer, _ more 2 ow 

QUENCES. :. SIS ane $1007 AIG 25794 
VI extreme a eh ay was a fore charaQeriſtic of 5 This 
++ houſe of commons diſcovered other infallible ſymptoms of the prevalence of that 
party. They petitioned the King for replacing ſuch able clergy as had been f- 
1 : lenced for want of conformity to the ceremonies l. They alſo enacted laws for 
> the ſtrict obſervance of Sunday, which the puritans affected to call the Sabbaib, 


1 . which they ſanQified by the moſt melancholy. indolence $., *. to be re- 
al 5 '. Franklyn, p. 3. Ke. . I Parl. Hift. vol. vi. p. 374. Journal, if Auguſt, 1625. 1 Far. 


1 | Hit vol. vi. p. 383. Journal, 2th July, 1625. I Ruſbworth, vol. i. p. 2894, 51 Cu. 
1 . cap. 1. Journal, aut June, 1625 | | s 
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marked, that the different appel lations of this feſtival were, at that time, e Chap. I. 
— of the Giften partie. ct t ere 1019167, i iger ag 10 1625. 
Tus King finding, that the eh reſolved to grant Hie i 
| nd would: futniſls him with nothing but empty proteſtations of dut) , or gif 
agrecable complaints of grievances; took advantage of the plague r, which be- 8 
gan to appear at Oxford, and, on that pretence,  immediately« diſſolved them. a 
By finiſhing the ſeſſion with a diſſolution, nm . A © Ss he ROY ö 
expreſſed his diſpleaſure at their conduct. N | 
To ſupply the want of parliamentary "OY Charles iſſued privy ſeals for bor.” Auguſt 12. 
rowing money from his ſubjects T. The advantage reaped by this levy was a 
ſmall compenſation for the diſguſt which it occaſioned. By means, however, of 
that ſupply, and by other expedients, he was, tho' with difficulty, enabled to oauber x. 
equip his fleet: It conſiſted: of eighty veſſels, great and ſmall 3 and carried on 
board an army of 10, ooo men. Sir Edward Cecil, lately created viſcount Wimble- 
ton, was entruſted: with the command. He ſailed immediately for Cadiz, and Naval expe- 
found the bay full of Spaniſh ſbips of great value. - He either neglected to at- Spaln again 
tack theſe ſhips,-or attempted. it prepoſterouſly. The army was landed, and a fort -/ 
taken i But the undiſciplined ſoldiers, finding ſtore of wine, could not be reſtrained. | 
from the utmoſt exceſſes. Farther ftay appearing fruitleſs, they were re-imbark- 
ed; and the fleet put to ſeſ with an intention of waiting for the Spaniſh galleons. 
But the plague having ſeized the ſeamen and ſoldiers, they were obliged to aban- 
don all hopes of this prize, and return to England. Loud complaints were made November: 
againſt the court for entruſting ſo important a command to a man like Cecil, 


whom, tho he poſſeſſed great experience, e, Corr 0 
e neee atmete / 


Ve haves, failed of * a a be Was a cans.» n to PERF: Te 1636. 
courſe to a parliament.  . Tho? the ill ſucceſs of his enterprizes diminiſhed his au- 
thority, and ſhowed, every day, more plainly the imprudence of the 3 
war; tho' the increaſe of his neceſſities rendered him more dependant, and more | 
expoſed to the encroachments. of the commons; he was reſolved to try once more gecong per- 
that regular and conſtitutional expedient for ſupply. Perhaps too, a little political liament. 
art, which at that time he practiſed, was much truſted to. He had named four po- 
pular kaderpſherith of Counties; II bon er 


is ˖ 7 » 13 34 

*Franklyn, p- rz. W Nn N e 

+ The plague was really ſo violent, that it A. in the houſe K bt Ly gs 
ſeſſions to petition the King to adjourn them. Journal, 2 1ſt June, 1625. So it was jopaſible to en- 
ter upon grievances, even if there had been any. The only buſineſs of the . was to giye 
ſupply, which was ſo much Wanted by the King, in order to carry on the war, in 95 .* bad 
engaged him. I Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 192. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vi. p. 

5 Franklyn, p. 1275 Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 196. 
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Wentworth, Sir Francis Seymour and tho' this queſtion had been formerly much 
conteſted *, he thought, that he had, by. that means, incapacitated them for be. 
ing elected members. But this intention, being ſo evident, rather put the com- 
mons more upon their guard. , Enow of patriots ſtill remained to keep up the 
ill humour of the houſe z and men needed but little inſtruction or rhetoric to recom- 
mend to them practices, which increaſed their own importance and conſiderat ion. 
The weakneſs of the court alſo could not more evidently appear, than by its being 
reduced to ſo en an expedient, in order nn, an influence over the 
commons. 

Tur views, therefore; of eaten adopted: as if 
the ſame men had been every where elected, and no time had intervened ſince their 
laſt meeting. When the King laid before the houſe his neceſſities, and aſked for 
ſupply, they immediately voted him three ſubſidies and three fifteenths ; and tho 
they afterwards added one ſubſidy more, the ſum was little proportioned to the 
greatneſs of the occaſion, and ill fitted to promote thoſe views of ſucceſs and 
glory, for which the young Prince, in his firſt enterprize, ſo ardently longed, 
But this circumſtance was not the molt diſagreeable one. The ſupply was only 
voted by the commons. The paſling that vote into a law was reſerved till the end 
of the ſeſſion T. A condition was thereby made, in a very undiſguiſed manner, 
with their ſovereign, Under colour of redreſſing grievances, which, during this 
ſhore reign, could not be very numerous; they were to proceed in regulating and 
controuling every part of government, which diſpleaſed them: And if the King 
either cut them ſhort in this undertaking, or refuſed compliance with their de- 
mands, he muſt lay his account with the want of all ſupply. Great diſſatis faction 
was expreſſed by Charles with a method of treatment, which he deemed fo harſh 
and undutiful f : But his urgent neceſſities obliged him to ſubmit z and he waited 
with patience, obſerving to what fide they would turn themſelves. 


Im chment TAE Duke of Buckingham, formerly obnoxious to the public, became every 
r day more odious, by the fymptoms, which appeared, both of his want of temper 


and prudence, and of the uncontrouled aſcendant, which he had acquired over his 
maſter F. Two violent attacks he was obliged this ſeſſion to ſuſtain; one from 
the earl of Briſtol, another from the houſe of commons. 


It is always an expreſs clauſe in the writ of ſummons, that no ſheriff ſhall be choſen ; but the 
contrary practice had often prevailed. D'Ewes, p. 38. Yet till great doubts were entertained on this 
head. See Jourva!, gth April, 1614. 

+ Journal, zyth March, 1626. 1 Parl. Hiſt: vol. vi. p. 449. "Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 224- 

His credit with the King had given him ſuch influence, that he had no leſs than twenty proxies 

ted him this parliament by ſo many peers ; which occaſioned a vote, that no peer ſhould have above 
two ies, The earl of Leiceſter in 1585 had once ten proxies. DEwer, p. 314. 
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As 3 nn the, cgocraled favour. of that. mo- . 
narch, had expreſſed all duty and. ediencg ; in expectativn, that an opportunity =» 
would offer of ter inſtating bhimſelf in his former credit. and authority. Exen af- 
ter Charles's acceſſions: he deſpaired note He ſubmitted to the King's. order of 
remaining in his cor y · ſeat, and of abſenting himſelf. from parliament. Maay 
trials he made to regain che good opinion of his maſter ; but finding them all 
fruitleſs, and obſerving Charles to be intirely governed by Buckingham, his im- 
placable enemy, he reſolved no longer to keep. any. meaſures. with the court. A 
bew ſpirit, he ſaw, and a new. power, ariſing in the nation; and to theſe, he was 
relolved, for the future, to truſt for his ſecurity and protection. 

Warn the partiament was ſummoned, Charles, by a Gadd: a] Pannen 
had given orders, that no writ, as is cuſtomary, ſhould be ſent to Briſtol . That 
Nobleman applied to the houſe of lords by petition ; and eraved their good-offi- 
ces with the King for obtaining what was his due as a peer of the realm. His 
writ was ſent him ; but accompanied wich à letter from the Lord keeper, Coven- 
try, commanding him, in the King's name, to abſent himſelf from parliament. 
This letter Briſtol conveyed to the lords, and aſced advice how to proceed in ſo 
delicate a ſituation T. The King's prohibition was withdrawn, and Briſtol took 
his feat. | Proyoked at theſe repeated inſtances of vigour, which the court deno- 
minated contumacy, Charles ordered his attorney general to enter an accuſation 
of bigh treaſon againſt him. By way of recrimination, Briſtol impeached Buck- 
ingham of high treaſon,” The EarP's defence of himſelf and accuſation of the 
Duke both remain ; and together with ſome original letters ſtill extant, contain 
the fulleſt and moſt authentic account of all the negotiations with the houſe of 
Auſtria. From the whole, the great imprudence of the Duke evidently appears, 
and the ſway of his ungovernable paſſions; but it would be difficult to collect 
thence any action, which, in the eye of the law, could be PRs much 
les-could e en ev. chrgenalopad high ee, e . 44:4 7 
Tae impeachment of the commons was ſtill leſs dangerous to the Doke, were 
it eſtimated by the ſtandard of law and equity. The houſe, after having voted, 
upon ſome queries of Dr. Turner's, that common fams was 4 ſufficient graund i ac- 
ci ation by the commons F, proceeded. to frame regular articles againſt Buckingham. 
They accuſed him of having united many offices in his perſon z of having bought 
two of them; of negleRing'to guard the ſeas, inſomuch that many merehant. ſhips 
had fallen jrto the hands of the enemy; of delivering ſhips to the French King, 


in order to ſerve gue; a Wem. of 1 ee in the fale of once 


* Rufbworth, 0 p. . wa — vol. i. p. 237. eee 120, &. 7 Roth. 
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and offices; of accepting extenſive grants from the erown; of procuring many 
titles of honour for his kindred; of adminiſtring phy ſic to the late King without 
acquainting his phyſicians. All theſe articles appear, from comparing the accuſa- 
tion and reply, to be either frivolous, or falſe, or both *. The only charge, 
which could be regarded as important, was, that he had extorted a ſum of ten 
thouſand pounds from the Eaſt-India company, and that he had confiſcated ſome 
goods belonging to French merchants, on pretence of their being the property of 
Spaniſh. _ The impeachment never came to a full determination; ſo that it is dif- 
ficult for us to give a deciſive opinion with regard to theſe articles: But it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the Duke's anſwer, in theſe particulars, as in all the reſt, is ſo clear 
and ſatisfaory, that it is impoſſible to refuſe our aſſent to it T. His faults and 
blemiſhes were, in many reſpects, very great; but rapacity and avarice were 
vices, with which he was intirely unacquaintedt. 5 7 
*T1s remarkable, that the commons, tho? ſo much at a loſs to find articles of 
charge againſt Buckingham, never adopted Briſtol's accuſation, or impeached the 
Duke for his conduct in the Spaniſh treaty, the moſt blameable circumſtance of 
his whole life. He had reaſon to believe the Spaniards ſincere in their profeſ. 
ſions; yet, in order to gratify his private paſſions, he had hurried his maſter 
and his country into a war pernicious to the intereſts of both. But ſo rivetted 
throughout the nation were the prejudices with regard to Spaniſh deceit and 
falſhood, that very few of the commons ſeem, as yet, to have been convinced, 
that they had been ſeduced by Buckingham's narrative: A certain proof, that a 
diſcovery of this nature was not, as is imagined by ſeveral hiſtorians, the cauſe 
of ſo ſudden and ſurprizing a variation in the meaſures of the parliament . 
c ys 11 Wait 


* Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 306, &c. 375, Kc. Journal, 25th March, 1626. | + Whitlocke, p. 7, 

2 By a ſpeech of Sir Simon D*Ewes, in the firſt year of the long parliament, it clearly appears, 
that the nation never had, even to that time, been rightly inſtructed in the tranſaRions of the Spaniſh 
negotiation, and ſtill believed the court of Madrid to have been altogether inſincere in all their pro- 
feſñons. What reaſon, upon that ſuppoſition, had they to blame either the Prince or Buckingham 
for their conduct, or for the narrative delivered to the parliament? This is a capital fact, and oaght 
to be well attended to. D'Ewes's ſpeech is in Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 368. No author or hiſtorian of 
that age mentions the diſcovery of Buckingham's impoſtures as a cauſe of diſguſt in the parliament. 
Whitlocke, p. 1. only ſays, that the commons began to ſuſpect, that it had been ſpleen in Buclingban, 
not zeal for public good, which bad induced him to break the Spaniſh match: A clear proof that his 
falſhood was not ſuſpeted. Wilſon, p. 780, ſays, that Buckingham loſt his popularity, after Briſtol 
arrived, not becauſe that nobleman diſcovered the falſhood of his narrative, but becauſe he proved, 
that Buckingham, while in Spain, had profeſſed himſelf a papiſt; which is falſe, and which was never 
ſaid by Briſtol. In all the debates which remaio, not the leaſt hint is ever given, that any falſhood wa- 
ſuſpected in the narrative. I ſhall farther add, that even if the parliament had diſcovered the deceit 
in Bockingham's narrative, this ought not to have altered their political meaſures, or made them refuſe 
fupply to the King. They had ſuppoſed it practicable to wreſt the palatinate from the houſe of 1 
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' Waits the commons were thus "warmly engaged againſt Buckingham, the 
King ſeemed deſirous of embracing every opportunity, by which he could expreſs 
a contempt. and diſregard for them. No one was, at that time, ſufficiently ſenſible 
of the great weight, which the commons bore in the balance of the conflicution. 
The hiſtory of England had never hitherto afforded an inſtance, where any great 
movement or revelution had proceeded from the lower houſe. And as their rank 
both conſidered in a body'and as individuals, was but the ſecond in the kingdom ; 
nothing leſs than fatal experience could engage the Engliſh princes to pay a due 
regard to the inclinations of that formidable aſſembly. " | 
Taz Earl of Suffolk, chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, dying about 
this time; Buckingham, tho' lying under impeachment, was yet, by means of 
court-intereſt, choſen in his place. The commons reſented and loudly complain- 
ed of this affront; and the more to enrage them, the king himſelf wrote a letter 
to the univerſity, extolling the Duke, and giving them thanks for his election “. * 
Taz Lord keeper, in the King's name, commanded the houſe expreſly not to 
meddle with his miniſter and ſervant, Buckingham; and ordered them to finiſh in 
a few days, the bill, which they had begun for the ſubſidies, and to make ſome 
addition to them; otherwiſe they muſt expect to ſit no longer T. And tho' theſe 
harſh commands were. endeavoured to be explained and mollified, a few days af- 
terwards, by a ſpeech of Buckingham Þ, they failed not to leave a very diſagree- 
able impreſſion behind them. FI GVV 
Bestes a more ſtately ſtyle, which Charles, in general, affected to this par- 
lament, than to the laſt, he went ſo far, in a meſſage, as to threaten the commons, 
that if they did not furniſh him with ſupplies, he would be obliged to try new 


they had repreſented it as prudent to expend the blodd and treaſure of the nation on ſach an enter- 
prize; they had believed that the King of Spain never had any fincere intention of reſtoring that prin» 
cipality, Tis certain that he had not now any ſuch intention: And tho? there was reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that this alteration of his views had proceeded from the ill conduct of Buckingham, yet paſt errors 
could not be retrieved ; and the nation was undoubtedly in the ſame fituation, which the parliament 
had ever ſuppoſed, when they ſo much harraſſed their ſovereign, by their impatient, importunate, and 
even undutiful ſolicitations. To which we may add, that Charles himſelf was certainly deceived by 
Buckingham, when he corroborated his favourite's narrative by his teſtimony. Party hiſtorians are-ſome- 
what inconſiſtent in their repreſentations of theſe tranſactions: They repreſent the Spaniards as totally 
inſincere, that they may reproack James with eredulity in being ſo long deceived by them : They rerr— 
fent them as fincere, that they may reproach the King, the Prince, and the Duke, with falſhood in 
their narrative to the parliament. The truth is, they were inſincere at firſt, but the reaſons, proceed- 
ing from bigotry, were not ſuſpected by James, and were at laſt overcome. They became ſincere, 
but the _ deceived by the many unavoidable cauſes of delay, believed that they were till de. 


* Ruſtworth, vol. i. p. 31. f Pan. Hiſt, vol. vi. P. 444 f Parl. Hiſt, vol. vi. 
5. 451. Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 225. Franklyn, p. 118, fy E 
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councils. This language was ſufficiently clear: Vet, leſt any ambiguity ſhould 
remain, Sir Dudley Carleton, vice chamberlain, took care to explain it. 
< pray you conſider, faid he, what theſe new councils are or may be. 1 fear 
to declare thoſe that I conceive, In all chriftian kingdoms, you know, that 


_ + parliaments were in uſe antiently, by which thoſe kingdoms were governed in 


a moſt flouriſhing manner; until the monarchs began to know their own 
* {trength, and ſeeing the turbulent ſpirit of their parliaments, at length they, 
& by little and little, began to ſtand on their prerogatives, and at laſt. overthrew 
the parliaments, throughout Chriſtendom, except here only with us. 
Let us be careful then to preſerve the King's good opinion of parliaments, 
«© which bringeth ſuch happineſs to this nation, and makes us envied of all others, 
while there is this ſweetneſs between his Majeſty. and the commons; leſt ue 
s loſe the repute of a free people by our turbulency in parliament®*.””. Theſe 
imprudent ſuggeſtions rather gave warning than ftruck terror. A precarious li- 


berty, the commons thought, which was to be preſerved by unlimited com- 


plaiſance, was no liberty at all. And it was neceſſary, while yet in their power, 
to ſecure the conſtitution by ſuch invincible barriers, that no King or miniſter 


ſhould ever, for the future, dare to ſpeak ſuch a language to any parliament, or 
even to entertain-ſuch a project againſt them. 


Two members of the houſe, Sir Dudley Digges and Sir Joby Elliot, who had 
been employed as managers of the impeachment againſt the Duke, were thrown 
into priſon T. The commons immediately declared, that they would proceed no 
farther upon buſineſs till they had ſatisfaction in their privileges. Charles alleged, 
as the reaſon of this violent meaſure, certain ſeditious expreliions, which, he ſaid, 


had, in their accuſation of the Duke, dropped from theſe members. Upon in- 


quiry, it appeared, that no ſuch expreſſions had been uſed 1. The members were 
releaſed; and the King reaped no farther benefit from this attempt than to 
exaſperate the houſe ſtill farther, and to ſhow ſome degree of precipitancy and 
indiſcretion. 

Movzv by this example, the houſe of peers were rouked from: their inactivity; 
and claimed liberty for the Earl of Arundel, who had been lately confined in the 
Tower. After many fruitleſs evaſions, the King, tho* . fomewhat ungracefully, 
was at laſt obliged to comply F. And in this incident, it ſufficiently appeared, 
that the lords, however little inclined to popular courſes, were not wanting in 
Juſt _— their own dignity. 


* Ruſh. vol. i. p- 359. ' Whitlocke, p- 6. + Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 386. 
T Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 358, 361. Franklyn, p. 180. ' $ Ruſbw, ONES 167 br 
Franklyn, p. 181. | 
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Tux ill humour of the commons, thus wantonly irritated by the court, and 

finding no gratification in the legal impeachment of Buckingham, ſought other 
materials, on which it might exert itſelf. The never failing cry of popery here 
ſerved them in ſtead, They again claimed the execution of the penal laws againſt 
citholics; and they preſented to the King a liſt of perſons, entruſted with offices, 
moſt of them inſignificant, who were either convicted or ſuſpected recuſants *, 

Ia this particular, they had, perhaps, ſome reaſon to blame the King's conduct. 

He had promiſed to the Jaſt houſe of commons a redreſs of this religious grie- 
vance: But he was apt, in itnitation of his father, to imagine; that the parliament, 
when they failed of ſupplying his neceſſities, had, on their part, freed him from 
the obligation of a firift performance, A new odium, likewiſe, by theſe repre- 
ſentations, was attempted to be thrown upon Buckingham. His mother, who 
had great influence over him, was a profeſſed catholic; his wife was not free from 
ſuſpicion: And the indulgence given to catholics, was of courſe ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed intirely from his credit and authority. So violent was the bigotty of the 


an office, that his wife or relations, or bee were papiſts, tho' he himſelf 
were a conformiſt + 
*T1s MAGE 1 that perſecution was here chiefly 1 on by laymen; and 
that the church was willing to have · granted more liberty than would be allowed by 
the commons. The reconciling doctrines likewiſe of Montague failed not anew 
do meet with ſevere cenſures from that zealous aſſembly f. | 
Tux next attack, made by the commons, had it prevailed, would 8 
deciſive, They were preparing a remonſtrance againſt the levying of tonnage 
and poundage without conſent of parliament. This article, together with the 
new impoſitions laid on merchandize by James, conſtituted near a half of the 
crown- revenues; and by depriving the Kiag of theſe reſources, they would have 
reduced him to total ſubjection and dependanee, While they retained ſuch a 
pledge, beſides the ſupply already promiſed, they were ſure that nothing could 


themſelves utterly incapable of fixing any legal crime upon the Duke, they Jaſtly 
regarded him as a very unable and even dangerous miniſter; and they intended to 
preſent a petition, which would then have been equivalent to a command, for re- 
moving him from his majeſty's perſon and councils 5. 


Tur King was alarmed at the yoke, which he ſaw prepared for him. Bucking- 
ham's great guilt, he thought, was the being his friend and favourite 1- All the 


» Franklyn, p. 195. Ruſhworth. + See the liſt in Franklyn and Ruſhworth. 
1 Ruſhy, vol. i. p. 209. $ Rubw. vol, I. p. 400. Franklyn, p. 199. 
| Franklyn, p. 178. e 
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times, that it was thought a ſufficient reaſon for diſqualify ing any one from holding | 


be refuſed them. Tho? after canvaſſing the matter near three months, they found 
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other complaints againſt him were mere pretences. A little before, he was * 
idol of the people. No new crime had ſince been diſcovered. Aſter the moſt 
diligent enquiry, prompted by the greateſt malice,. the ſmalleſt appearance of 
guilt could not be fixed upon him. What idea, he aſked, muſt all mankind en. 
tertain of his honour, ſhould he ſacrifice his innocent friend to pecuniary con- 
ſiderations * What farther authority would he retain in the nation, were he capa- 
ble, in the beginning of his reign, to give, in ſo ſignal an inſtance, ſuch matter of 
triumph to his enemies, and diſcouragement to his adherents? To day, the 
commons pretended to wreſt his miniſter from him. To-morrow, they would at- 
| tack ſome branch of his prerogative. By their remonſtrances and promiſes and 
proteſtations, they had engaged the crown in a war. So ſoon as they ſaw a retreat 
impoſſible, without waiting for new incidents, without covering themſelves with 
new pretences, they immediately deſerted him, and refuſed him all reaſonable ſup. 
ply. It was evident, that they deſired nothing ſo much as to ſee him plunged in 
inextricable difficulties, -of which they intended to take advantage. To ſuch deep 
perfidy, to ſuch unbounded uſurpations, it was neceſſary to oppoſe a proper firm. 
neſs and reſolution. And any extremity was preferable to the ene e of ſub. 
jects, to the inſults of mean adverſaries, 
'  ProMPTED by theſe motives, Charles was determined innit to diſſolve 
the parliament. When this reſolution was known, the houſe of peers, whoſe 
hene behaviour intitled them to ſome authority with him, endeavoured to 
interpoſe-*; and they petitioned him, that he would allow the parliament to fit 
ſome time longer. Not a moment longer, cried the King haſtily +; and he ſoon 
after ended this ſeſſion by a diſſolution. | 

As this meaſure was foreſeen, the commons took care to finiſh an Gſperſe their 
remonſtrance, which they intended as a Juſtification of their conduct to the peo- 
ple. The King likewiſe, on his part, publiſhed a declaration, where he gave 
the reaſons of his diſagreement with the parliament, and of their ſudden diſſolu- 
tion, before they had time to conclude any one act 1. Theſe papers furniſhed the 
partizans on both ſides with ample matter of apology or of recrimination. But 
all impartial men judged, ** That the commons, tho' they had not violated any 
« law, yet, by their unpliableneſs and independance, were inſenſibly changing, 
<« perhaps improving, the ſpirit and genius, while they preſerved the forms, of 
„the conſtitution: And that the King was acting altogether without any plan; 
* running on in a road, ſarrounded, on all ſides, with the moſt dangerous preci- 
« pices, and concerting no proper meaſures, either for ſubmitting | to the obſtinacy 
c of the * or for ſubduing it.“ 


* Ruſhw. vel. i. p. 398. - + Sanderfon' life of Ch. I. p-. 58. 
2 Franklyn, p. 203, &c. Parl. Hiſt, vol. vii. p. Joo. 
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A722 à breach with the parliament, which ſeerned ſo difficule to repair, tbe 


only rational eouncil which Charles could purſue, was immediately to conclude a 1648. 


peace with Spain, and to render himſelf, as far as poſſible, independent of his 
people, who diſcovered ſo little inclination to ſupport him, or rather ho ſeem to 
have formed a determined reſolution to abridge his authority. Nothing could be 
more eaſy in the execution than this meaſure, nor more agreeable to his own and 
to national intereſt: But beſides the treaties and engagements, which he had en- 
tered into with Holland and with Denmark, the King's thoughts were, at this 
time, intirely averſe to pacific councils. There are two circumſtances in Charles's 
character, ſeemingly incompatible, which attended him during the whole courſe- 
of his reign, and were in part the cauſe of all his misfortunes: He was very ſted- 
dy and even obſtinate 4a his purpoſe; and he was eaſily governed, by reaſon of his 
facility, and of his deference to men, much inferior to himſelf both in morals and 
underſtanding. His great ends he inflexibly maintained: But, the means of at- 
taining them, he readily received from his miniſters and favourites; tho? not al- 
ways fortunate in his choice. The violent, impetuous Buckingham, inflamed 
with a deſire of revenge for injuries, which he himſelf had committed, and ani- 
mated with a love for glory, which he had not talents to merit, had, at this time, 
notwithſtanding his profuſe, licentious life, acquired an Ws aſcendant over 
the virtuous and gentle temper of the King. 2 4 
Tu new councils, which Charles had cones to the Pl, were rs A EE} 
to be tried, in order to ſupply his neceſſities. Had he poſſeſſed any military force, ſures of the 
on which he could depend, tis not improbable, that he had, at once, taken off Og 
the maik, and governed without any regard to parliamentary privileges: So high 
an idea had he received of kingly prerogative, and ſo contemptible a notion of the, 
rights of thoſe popular aſſemblies, from which, he very naturally thought, he 
had met with ſuch ill uſage. But his army was new levied, ill paid, and worſe: 
diſciplined z no wiſe ſuperior to the militia, who were much more numerous, and 
who were, in a great meaſure, under the influence of the country gentlemen, - It 
behoved him, therefore, to proceed cautiouſly, and to cover his enterprizes under: 


the pretence of antient precedents, which, conſidering the great ans Lara 
monly enjoyed by his predeceſſors, could not be wanting to him, 


A comM1ss10n was openly granted to compound with the catholics, anda agree: 
for a diſpenſation with the penal laws, enacted againſt them “. By this expedient, 
the King both filled his coffers, and gratified his inclination of giving indulgence 
to theſe religioniſts : But he could not readily have employed any branch of prero- 


gave, which would have been more diſagreeable, or would have — more 
exceptionable to his proteſtant ſubjects. 


' Ruſk, _ i. p. 413. Whitlocke, P. 7- 
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Chap,” -From-the nobility, be defired alfiſtance: Prdimchocics, Meng den a loan of - 
1626 ,66,000;pounds; The former contributed lowly :-Bur the latter, covering them. 
_ * ſelves under many pretences and excuſes : gave him at laſt a flat-depial-$; +. g 
- In order to equip a fleet, a diſtribution, by order of the council, was made 4 
all che maritime towns: and each of them was required; with the afliſtance of the | 
adjacent counties, to arm ſo many veſſels, as were appointed them T. Tbe city 
of London was rated at twenty ſhips. This is the firſt appearance, in Obarlerg 
reign; of ſhip- money; a taxation, which had once been impoſed by Elizabeth, 
bur-which afterwards, when carried ſome are e Charles, FL ſich 
violent diſcontents. ko 1 
Or ſome, loans were required t: To gen Wh. vane benevolence was 1 
poſed: Methods, ſupported by precedents, but always invidious even in times, 
more ſubmiſſive and compliant. In the moſt a ſolute goyeruments, ſuch. exe: 
dients would be regarded as itregular and diſorderly. Sit ln 2419 
Tuts councils for ſupply: were conducted with ſome moderation: till News at- 
rived,” chat a great battle was fought, between the King of Denmack and Couet 
Tilly, che imperial general; where the former was totally defeated. Money now. 
mote than ever, became neceſſary in order to repair ſo great a breach in the glll· 
afttè, und to fupport a prince/who was ſo nearly telated to Charles and:who had 
been engaged in the war, chiefly by the intrigues; ſollicitations and promiſte o 
the Engliſh monarch. After ſome deliberation, an act of council. was paſſed, im- 
© porting; that, as the urgency of affairs admitted not the way of parliament, the 
moſt-ſpeedy; equal, and convenient method of ſupply. was by a GENXRAL Loav 
from the ſubject, according as every man was aſſeſſed in the rolls of the laft fubſi- 
dy- That preciſe ſum was required, which. each would have paid had the — 5 
four ſubſidies been paſſed into a law: But care was taken to inform the peo 
that the ſfams exacted were not to be called ſubſidies bot loans 5. Flad any dodbe 
remained, that forced loans were 2 violation of liberty, and muſt, by neceffuy 
conſequence, tender all parliaments Wperfloops; this was the. proper, ex eden 
for opening the eyes of the whole nation. adal U . 1 is 3 _m 
Tux. commiſſioners, appointed to levy thele, 522 among other articles o . 
e inſtruction, were enjoined. If any ſhall. refuſe to lend, and wall! make 
<< delays: or excuſes, and perfiſt in his obſtinacy,. that they examine him upon 
<« .oathy Whether he has been dealt with to deny or refaſe. P, lead, or. 16 
«. excuſe for not lending? Who has dealt with him, and .wh at peeches 1 Pp 
<« fuaſions were uſed to that purpoſe? And that they ſhall atſo c Jarge 99265 
60 perſon. in his Majeſty's name, upon his wie not to leloſe to 22 one, 


i i 


© Ruſhw. ins i. p. 415. Frack'yn, p. 306. "> Bath: * i. p. 415% 10 
t Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 416. $ Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 418. Whitlocke, p. 8. 
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ed by Sibthorpe and Manwaring, in favour of the general loan ; and the court 
very induftriouſly ſpread them over the kingdom. Paſſive obedience was there 


az belonging to the King alone, and all limitations of laws and conſtitutions were 

ieed as ſeditious and impious T. So openly was this doctrine eſpouſed by the 
King, that Archbiſhop Abbot, a popular and virtuous prelate, becauſe he would 
pot licence Sibthorpe's' ſermon, was ſuſpended from the exerciſe of his office, ba- 


very ungracious at court, and had acquired him the character of a puritan. For 
it is remarkable, that that party made the privileges of the nation as much a part 
of their religion, as the church-party did the prerogatives of the crown ; and no- 
thing tended farther to recommend among the people, who always take opi 

in the lump, the whole ſyſtem and principles of the former ſect. The King ſoon 


teſſity, was introduced into politics, falling under ors eee. 
vas played with the molt terrible ſucceſs agaialt him. Ng | 


Waits the King, inſtigated by anger and neceſſity, thus employed the whole 
extent of his. prerogative, the ſpirit of the people was far from being ſubdued. 
Throughout all England, many refuſed theſe loans, and ſome were even active 


in gacouraging their neighbours to inſiſt upon their common rights and priyi- 
leges. By warrant of the council, theſe were thrown into priſon j. Moſt of 


who commonly releaſed them. Five gentlemen alone, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir 
John Corbet, Sir Walter Earl, Sir John Heveningham, and Sir Edmond Hamb- 
den, had ſpirit enough, at their own hazard and expence, to defend the public 


due, by the laws of their country $, No particular cauſe was aſſigned of their 
confinement. The. ſpecial command alone of the King and council was pleaded. 
And it was aſſerted, W 
raſement to the priſoners. 


* Rub, vol. i, p. 419. Franklyn, p. 207. | + Rebe. A Franklyn, p. 208. 
b Ras. vol. i. p. 4 I Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 429. Faabire, p. 210. 

5 Ruſbw. vol, i. p. 488. Franklyn, p. 224 mn {by gs 
VJ. a. e ee 
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" Tor mb Be e übe civil authority, e FIGS preach- | 


content in its full extent, the whole authority of the ſtate was repreſented 


ciples of liberty, and his oppoſition to Buckingham, had always rendered him 


found, by fatal experience, that this engine of religion, which; with fo little ne- 


them with patience. ſubmitted to confinement, or applied by petition to the King, 


liberties, and to demand releaſement, not as a favour from the court, but as their 


« what his anſwer was ®.” So violent an inquiſitorial power, ts hay. 
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Sen. — 25 (brovght.69 a, lolemn,, trial, before the King's Ban And 
. the: Sboeir hingdom- was auentive to che iſſüe, of, Bae 
greater conſequence than the event of Many. battles, vod. notien 11 37 
' -+By-the debate on this ſubject, it appeaceds, beyopdcomgroverly, to l 
tlon, that their anceſtors had been ſo jealous, Ee FEES Mi to. ſecur _ 
. 4gainſt- arbitrary, power in the, crown, by fix 
-ticle+ of the Gazar CAARTIRAN he, got $ — 
and, conſtitution. But the Kinge of. 
the cnacting theſe. Jaws, MES, 2 0 

ook to hinder gory eo N yo 


71 


al ebe pegple,,abſalurely, 2 en 78 jt 
the genius of the old conſtitution, th 
aſſume every branch of prerogative, w 


tion of public peace and of his own 1 

would cover itſelf under the apprargoce « of neceſſity DA 0 

5 multiplied, the will alone f the "ſovereign wis bie e a 
FFC 


50 o perſon had been found ſo bold, while confined and | 
elf in oppoſition to regal power, and to claim the er wo and con- 
ſtiturion, againſt the will of the ſovereign. It was not will this age, when che ſir: 

f Was u unfverſally crocs when the principles of 
dea uced by Yy a ſyſtem, That theſe five gentle men above memioned, by a nodie ei 
| "Rk MR In this national caiife, © do bring the queſtion to n final determivs 

0 tion. And "the King was aſtoniſtied to/0bſcrve; that a power, exerciſed by'hi 

2 beer ſors almoſt without interruption, was found; upon trial. to be din 
 oppotite te to the Ceareſt laws; und ſupported by few undoubtetl in count 
of judicatüre. Theſt had ſcarcely, in any imſtance, refuſed! bail upon the com- 
— by Tpecial commant# of the King becauſe the perſons amm had 

_ feldom's or hever dared to demand ft, it leaſt infiſt on their deriand(/ 1-1 
"| . Crew, Lotd cker luftite; had deen diſplaced, e e ere 
urt: Sir Nicholas Hyde, eſteemed more obſequious, had obtained that hig 
5 e 5 the judges, by his diregrlon, went no further than do tetnand the grotle- 
men to their priſons, and refuſe the bail. which was offered . Heathe, the atome), 
general, infiltes, chat the court, in imitation;of the judges'in due Gurt) done, 


* 25 Edw. III. cap: 4. 28 Edw. MI. "oy: : 37 Edw. III. b. 0 3 K tl. rap. g 
42. Edw. III. cap. 3. 1 Rich. n. cap. 12. + oak ec , vol F. 46 
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Elizabeth'*, Mould Enter & Srocfal - Hat this bail <onld be 

| Foie by the King or council T But the judges 'wiſely'ideclined cota- 
— nation, they. fav, were ulrendy, to the halt deren, exaſperated. 
la the preſrut diſpoſition of mens minds; univerſal complainta pe Vale d. as if 
the kingdom were reduced to Davery And the moſt invidious : prerogatiye o the 
crown, it was ſald, that of impriſoping the ſubject, is here, openly and ſolemnly, 


: 
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extorr loads, of rather ſobſidies, without donſent of parlament. 


tion to Cadiz, were dilperſed throughout the kingdom : er e 
! counties, for the payment of their quarters f. ee 2 d60!3,,03 
Ik "TN vere billettedd upon ' private houſes, contra edis Utah 
ſn required, that, Wl entry ae they . ſhould be I_— e e N 
00 16 are £ 
Taosz, who.had tete we the Wl ee be loaded with a 
beer bomber of: theſe, dangerous and. diforderly —_ 
"Man 400% of leon coden, be had thown à reffactory diſpoſition, - 
preſſed into the ſervice, and inliſted in phe, Geer or army 8 Sir Peter Hayman, for 
the fame reaſon, as diſpatched on an ertand inte the Palatinate N: Glanville, an 
eminent lawyer, had been obliged, ,Guring: The JE interval bar e to 
aecepe of an office. in the navy? . 

Tur ſoldiers, ill. paid and i 0 many. 1 15 and outrages: 
mud increaſed extremely the public diſcontents. To prevent theſe diſorders, mar- 
tif law, ſo neceſſary to the ſupport of dil ipline, was exerciſed upon the ſoldiers. 
By a contradiction, which is very natural, When the people. are exaſperated, 'the 
 butrages of the army were, complained of the remedy was thought ſtill more 
Mitoterable f. The the . 17 not rather to ſay, the ne ceffity, of 
martial law, had formerly 
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yernmen! regarded, as Illegal and atbitraty, every ex- 
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men were diſpleaſec wich this bigh exertion of prerogative, and this t new ſpirit of 
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and in numerous inſtances, exerciſed for the moſt hevidan caddy in order to 


| | Bur this was not che only hardip, of which the-nation then-thought, dit 
they had reaſon to complain. The army, wich had made the fruitleſs expe- 


deemed, of, itſelf, 4 ſufficient ground. for La- 15 
© poking! it; 2 757 become wofe jealqus | of liberty, and more refined rea- 


ene rl; hs vas not ſupported by 10 5 4 or üpinterropted 


tion. Tuc. antieng, precedents were pleaded, i in favour of dhe King's 
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E un de aer compariſon,” was obſerved betevem the cala 
wk Fecher Hregilar;” thight cafgalty tac at werb ulsp Brexervifed 
Bf x tides, Bethe ake'of difpeteh ofetpeditricy "ad yer „betty M bd, 
Jene Hlerit)s'"Ulgres,"nde?"BiskaRNIAanIOn'" Bit where alk chele uc 
Hed Wes k Hattet ere enerded oithout interropttond were Ridiouſy bug 
fof, If örder 86 10 fe * — re: tr e ſpirit of tbe 
nation : it was 1 "nd the f. wy of 5 to ubundon ul 
of preſervirig the fretdom of che — ho Nor could moderate men 
| Now pa )provocation,: which the King had received, cho! great, faſhoiegt to 
Warrant all- — meaſures : The commons, ds yet, had nowiſe invaded 
bis authority: They bad omy exerciſed,” as beſt pleaſed them, their on ptii- 
jeges. Was he” excuſable;” becauſe; from one houſe of parſiamenti h hat umtt 
wich harſh and unleind treatment, t make, in revenge, an invaſion on the rights 
_  @&diberiies of the whole nation 2.9 o4n; An Rib add bad medgaizloud 10 
Sur great was at this titne the ſurprize of all men, when Charles, baſfled in 
every attempt againſt. the Auſtrian daminions, embroiled with his gyn ſubjects, 
unſupphed with any treaſure but what he cxtorted by the meſt-;invidious, and 
; moſt: dangerous meaſures; as if the half af Europe, pom; his enemy, Mat not 
- affigieqt for the exerciſe. of military pro wels/z,1wantpnly attacked, France, the 
other rent kingdom in his neighbourhood, and engaged at onge in war, againſt 
#hoſe; 4589, powers, whoſe intereſts were hicherto eſteemed ſo, incompatible, that 
dhey: could never, it was thought, agree; either in the ſame friendlhips or. ,cqmi- 
tea All authentic .memairs, boch foreign and domeſtic, aſcribe, to Bucking- 
yham's councils this: war With France, and.repreſent him, .as aRuated, by mots, 
+Whith would appear incredible, were we. pot ſufficiently SU, WH. 1 ff 
dee Ae pac iamanity of his character. , - T9. 217 359 3031-2334; 0b 
ei Fun chtee great monarchies of; Eutepe were at this time, "ruled by. 
apices; Philip, Louis, and Charles, Vho, were nearly of the ſame age, 115 
achacbreſigued the gaverament of themſelves and af their kingdoms ta cher. Tr 
- tures andinjaiſters, Ob varta. Richelieu. and Buckingham. The people, Aham 
dhe modengte temper or gare genius, of! their princes, would have allowed to 
1Temaigdereva:in tranquillity,w 1 agitated by the emulation and, 
alovg-oÞede miniſterz., Above all, the.qovering, ſpirit, of — 
of reſt, promiſed au active age, and gave indications of great revolution 
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be 2 2851 
Ar the time, fen Chiles warried by pf ehe Princes EHenriettag the "a 
of Buckingham had been diſpatched into France? in order to grace the UBA, 
| and'e6iduB' the new Queen inds England!” The vyes of the whole: Frenc»@ure 
wee dire8ecFby eurtoßey words chat wan; who had enjoyed tho unlimited favour 
of two facet monatchs, and who, from a private ſtation, had mounted Ane 
earlieſt youth; to the abledote government of three kingdoms. The | W 
beauty of his perſcin the grecefulteſx ef hit air, the ſplendor of hia vc va bn 
fine taſte in drefs, "feſtivals; andÞtarrouſels;- correfponded to tlie prepotſeſBons'eq- ä 
ertalned in his favour * The affability' of hiv behtviour,” the gaiety" of Hör thanmerd, 
the magtüficence of His erpepcez inereaſeth HE Farther" the general 
which was paid Him. Al buffneſs bring alfeady 
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plans of ambien — 2046) but cancunequial miaiicht © thaveatitef, * 
A young courtier, intinely diſpoſed to gaiety and qalluntry The 'Cardioa!'s gif. 
. ſtrongly inclined him to counter - work the Unorous/projefts of his 
e 2 n the Dyke v making preparations'for a no embaffy to Paris, x 
welle age. was ſent him from Louis, that he muſt not think of: ſuch a journey. In 
a romantic paſſion, he ſwore, That herwonld ſer the Queen, in ſpite of all the power 
Odom) om: Ve EY aber nee e g. Ke 
a war. with that kingdom Te l a W bol a Du¹ν,ojZ 81/725 26 N 
H firſt cook advantage of ſome quarrels, excited AOL of Eagle 
attendants, und he perſuaded Charles to diſmiſt, at once, all her French ſervant, 
contrary + to the articles af the marriage · troaty . He encouraged the Engiih 
ſhips of- war and privateers to ſeize veſſelo, belonging to French merchants; 
and pbeſe be forth wich condemned a8 prizes by ſentence of the court of admiralty. 
But finding, that all theſe injuries produced only remonſtrances and embaſſies, 
or at moſt reprizals, on the part of France ; he reſolved to ſecond the intrigues 
heme men of n eee een ee N N again 
nation. whit N ME 73 e. 1810 f 
— — 20 brother, the Dukeof Wks, "yi the vals of the 
bugonot faction, was at that time in London, 'ind'Rrongly Tolidited Charles to 
embrace the protection of -theſe diſtreſſed religioniſts.” He reprefented, Thar, 
after übe inhabitants of Rochelle had been reprefied-by the combined ſquadrons of 
England:and Holland, after peace was concluded with the French King under 
Chagles's.nediation, the ambitious Cardinal was ſtill meditating the deſtruction of 
the hagonots3;. that prepatations were filently making in every province bf France 
for zbe ſuppreſſion of their religion i chat forts were crefted in order to bridle Ro- 
chelle, the moſt conſiderable bulwark of the proteſtants; that the reformed in 
France caſt their eyes on Charles as the bead of their faith. and conſidered him a 
a prince engaged by intereſt, as well as inclination, to ſupport them; that, ſo long 
— party ſubſiſted, Char might. rely on, their obedience, as much as on 
that of hia own-ſubjeRts 3 but, if their Kercs were once raviſhed from them, the 
ry wer of France, Freed from this impediment, would ſoon became formidable to. 
and, and tg all the neighbouring nations. eee 
Tube Charles probably bore but ſmall favour to the hugonots, vg do muchre- 
ſembled the puritans, in diſcipline and worthip, in religion and politics; he yet, 
allowed himſelf to be gained by theſe arguments, inforced by the ſolicitations of 
Buckingham. A fleet of an, hundred. fail, and an army of 2000 wo 
aut r bs of Frances, and both of them entruſted -to-che./command 
the Dyke, Ve was altogether unacquainred boch with land and fea-ſervice. The 


+ Clarendon, vol. i. p- 3% $ daha. vol. i. p. 423, 444. fleet 
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feet appeared before Rochelte: But ſo illconcerred] were the Pris, a3. 
ir the deen — e. 0 Salttiit Alge, of Is: 
whoſe coming they were not previauſly/ informed e. All e 96 of Jr 
ſhowed equal incapacity: and inexperience. laftead of attacking Oleron a fehlt Expedition to 
iland and deſengeleſe, he. bent bis .courſe to the iſle of Rhe; 5 beer ae "aphex 
ſobed and fortifed: Having landed his men, cho“ with ſome loſs; be followed not 

th blow, but allowed Toiras, the French governor, five days reſpite j duri 

which St. Martin was victualled and ys for a 2 . He Wann N 


842 


ſigns jad, mpg ig to. 15 thrown be 8 = by — 
it. without, having made any breach, and. raſhly threw away the lives 
6 0 +; Having; found, that a. French army had ſtolen over in ſinall di- 
vi hons,, and. h landed. at Prie, che fort which he bad at firſt overlooked, he 
began to think of a retreat; but made it ſo unſkilfully, that it was equivalent to 28th of Odo- 
a Mao 1 roles les as the laſt, of the whole army, that embatked ; abd he re-'ber | 
gland, having loſt two thirds. of his land- forces ; totally diſcredived 
to 4640 15 


38 e aud a general 3 and bringing no praiſe with. him, but that val. 


Fata en and perſonal bravery. Cobb oy 8 gt e hes, et Oi | | 
Ta Duke of Rohan, who had taken e . +7 
upon the coat, , diſcovered the dangerous ſpicit of the ſect; without being able W ; 

do any miſchief: The inhabitants: of Rochelle, who. bad, at lat, been induced | 
jaio themlclyes to the Engliſh, haſtened the vengeance of their-maſter, exbapſte 

their proyifions. in ſupplying their allies, and were threatened with: neee 

i eee Buck\ngham'vexpedizion End . 50 P. 
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. HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 
hep. I. which" had met with a ſevere check from the Spanifh, was totally e 
2 che Fend wat] Wen military honours, trafſmitted to them from Their ancef. 
chte, had received 4 grievous ſtain, dy two"ubſuCceſsful and Mkeundücted expe. | 
ditions; ſcarce an illuſtrious family but moutned;” from the laſt of them; the 
loft of à ſon or brother; greater calamities were dreaded from the war with theſe 
powerful monarchies, concurring with the internal diſorders, under which the 
nation Iaboured: And theſe ils were aſeribed, not to the refractory diſpoſition 
ol the, t two former parliaments, to which they were partly owing; but folely-to 
Charles's obſtinacy, in adhering to the councils of Buckingham; a man nowiſe 
intitled, by his birth, age, ſervices, or merit, to that unlimited confidence, te 
poſed in him. To be ſacrificed to the intereſt, policy, and ambition of the 
10 10 much che mrtion lot of the people, that they may appear unteaſonable, — 
. complain of it: But to be the victim of the frivolous gallantry 
4 Feder, A lard caprices, ſeemed Art oo ot woes oro 
el 39 Sen 7 
| 1 it may, be imagined, the King and the Duke dreaded, above 
8 all things, the aſſembling a parſiament: Bur, ſo etl foreſight had they _ 
in, «heir arm ſchemes, that they found themſelyes — an * 
cellity. of embrating that expedient, Tbe t money levied, or father extorted, un- 
der colour « of prerogative, had come in very nowly, and had left ſuch ill hu- 
mout in che nation, that it appeared dangerous to renew the experiment. 
abſolute neceſſity of ſupply, it was hoped;' would engage the commons to 
| forget "all poſt injuries; and, Having experienced the ill effects of former-6bſti: 
nacy, they would probably Teen with à reſolution of making ſothe reaſoh- 
able compliances. The more t ſoftem them, it was concerted, by Sir Robert 
Corton's advice , that Buckinghamthould be the firft perſon, who propoſed in 
council the calling a new parhament. - Having laid in this ſtock of merit, 
Es be expetted, that all his former miſdetennors would be overlooked” and for- 
Third Par- given, and that, inſtead of a (rut duc opti, ane eee ee 
liament. : NT. 
firſt patriot in the hatieünm. 
Aach y. Tür views of the phpular leadery were ouch more judicious and profound. 
E721 When" che commons aflembled, a Es of kick res, ce th ee 
ſpiric with their predeceſſors, and pollefied of ſuch riches, that thelr p 
was computed to ſurpaſs thret times that of the Houle of peers +5 "they's 
puted by burroughs and counties, inflamed, All of them, by the late | 
of liberty : many of the members themſelves had” been caſt into“ priſon; und 
had ſuffered by the meaſures of the court; yet, notwithſtuiing allithefe circum- 
ſtances, which, might prompt them te embrace violent” reſoſaclons, "they emer 
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King gehe at cheſe populer aſſemblics, and little prepoſſeſſed in favour « 
their privileges, wanted but a fair. pretence of breaking with them, and vou 
ee wood by any incident or e behaviour of 
members. He falriy told them, in bis firſt ſpeech, that, «If they ſhould - 5 
do their duties, in contributing to the neceſſities of the ſtate, he wuſt, dt 
charge of bis conſcience, wiſe thoſe other means, which God had put into his 
_ « hands, in order to ſave. that which the follies of ſome particular. men 
«otherwiſe put in danger. Take not this-for a threatening? added th Ki 
Mir to threaten any but my equals; but as an admonition: Hum him, 
« who, by nature and duty, r 
The: Lord keeper, by the King's direion, - ſubjoined, '**! This way P 
„ mentary ſupplies, as his Majeſty told you, be hath-choſen, not as the 

„age. „ not becauſe he is deſtitute of others, but [becayle it 
in molt -agretable to the goodneſs of his own moſt gracious diſpaſition, and 85 
„ people. If this be deferred, noceſſity and the Tord 
r way to the others. Remember his Mazeſty s,]; 
„Ie, remember it f,“ From theſe auoed maxima, the commun forefaw, 
that, if the Jeaſt bangle was affurded, che King would immediately diifolve ten, 


and, would chene Forward deem bimſelf juſtified for violating, in u manges till” 
be 


remely uncertain, and which. muſt, in all events, prove jafinigely cant to 


more open, all che antient fortus of the conſtitution. No remedy,could then 
| looked for, but from inſurrecl icns and civil war, e Hol would bt en- 


tue hole nation. To correct che late diſorders in the adminiſtration requited 
ſome,new laws, which would, no doubt, appear harſh 
his prerogative;z and it was requilite to temper, by che deceney aud moderation 
of their debazes, the rigour, which, muſt. attend their determinations. 
Nothing can give us a higher idea of the capachty of thoſe men, who now guided. 
the commons, and of che great authority, which, they had acquized, 57 
forming. and executing ſo judicious and io gdifhgult a plan of operations. * fn 
Tun decency; however, which. the popular leaders had preſcribed. 40 her- 
Che, and riicomtmended! to others, hindetrd them not from making tha londeſt 
ud moſt vigorous complaints againſt the grievances, under which the nation had 
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Lem weary of reading cheſe ways and therefore;conglude.to bave u Heck 
„committee, ig order 20 frame. g petition. to.-hig, Mijeſty for xedreſs of ;theſe;pp» 
% preſſians, And this petition being read, examined, and approved, may bade 
r cored. 49 the King; of whaſe, gracius anſxer ne have ac gauſe te doubt our 
„e x being ſo reaſonable, our, imentiang. ſo loygl;; and the manner \ſo-flucifu?, ; 
„Naber need we fear, that this ig the grigical. parliameor,.as has beendhſme- 
a rec. 3107 that this is a way to diſtraRtion 2 But aflbre.qurſclves of a bappyäſſue. 
* Then ſhall the King, as * great council, find. us bis trus hn, 
ang — bis good council lidd nod M 112 bid © H A lo ban] 1 
IA ſame topics. e dir Thomas Wentworth. After mentio- 
ing proje®tors and ill miaiſters of Haze. oc Theſe,” aid ba, % haue iverbduced 
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To the making whole all theſe breaches, I. ſhalk apply Na and to a) 
a bee diſeaſes, ſhall propound a remedy. By one and che fame-thingy lupe dn 


Kiag and the people been hurt, and hy ihe ſame muſt aheꝝ he curecdl. Mie unf 


ah . by reinforcing; the laws, enacted by, our anceſtors ;/ hy ſettiag ſuch a iy 
s upon them, that no licentious ſpirit ſhall dare henceforth. to invade them. 
<< ſhall we think this. a Nag to break a parliament? No: Our deſires are _= | 
«and joſt,.. L. Jpeak both. for the intereſt of King. and people, .. If we enjoy t 
| « theſe rights, it will be impoſſible for us to xelieve him. Let us ee 
« fore, doubt of a favourable reception from his goodneſs, ®.2 .... FL. $198 210k 
Tusk ſentiments were unanimouſly by the, whole. hav. Even the 
Fee pretended not to, plead, in, defence of the late meaſures,.; an; thing bu 
e necelſity, to which the King had been reduc = by ee 77 che two for- 
mer. parliaments... A vote, therefore, was p chgut oppoſition, Wa e 
bitrary impriſonments and forced loans T. And the it of liberty. haviog obtains 
ed ſome fatisfaQtion by this exertion of itſelf, the King's reiterated meſſages, who 
pelt for ſupply, were attended to with better temper... Five, ſubgadies were 
voted: int A. Wich which, tho" much inferior to, pu wantz, he 1 el well 
fatisfre and even tears of affection ſtarted in his eye, w when, he Was informed of 
this, bel rs The Duke's approbation too was mentioned by Secretary Cake, 
50 the conjunction of a ſubject with the ſovereign was ill receiyed by the houſe f. 
"diſguſted with the King, the jealouſy, which they felt for his honour, vas 
more. ſenſible than that, which his La: confidence i in the Juke e 
eyeg hämſelf to entertain. 6/34.» 
nz ſupply, tho voted, was dot as, vet. bedted into a, Jaws. and the. commons 
reſolved. to employ the interval, in providing ſome barriers to their rights, and li- 
berties, ſo lately. violated. They knew, that their own vote, declaring the ille- 
gality of the former meaſures, had not, of itſelf, ſufficient authoricy to ſecure ibe 
conſtitution, againſt all, future in vaſſon, Some act to chat purpoſe muſt receive 
the ſanction af. the whole legiſlature ;, and they appointed a, committee to prepare 
the model of ſo important, à law. Ax collecting into ane effort all the dange pus 
and oppreſſive claims of his prerogative, Charles had expoſed them to the hazard 
of one aſſault 3 and: had farther, hy preſenting a nearer view of the conſequences 
attendiog them, rouzed the independent genius of the commons. rn 
beneyolences, ; taxes without confent of parliameny, .arbirary jmpri 
I e thels were, the grievances 
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— died be provided. The cms peetended not, * C. 
they affirmed, to any unuſual powers or privileges: They aimed only at ſeeuring 
thoſe tram ſautted them from their anceſtors : And their . they ve ſdloed to- call 
1 Prri rio ον R νε as imply ing that it contained a dorrob tation o expla· "= cog of 
hatin) wee eee e err T N royal prerogative, or 
quiſion-6f new liberties. -- Tag! indien A seg 
Wirz the committee a in framing che petition fright; the fa 
rourervof each party; both in parliament and t the nation, were en- 
gaged in diſputes about this bill, which, ain an Hkelihdods ves bonn a memo- 
rable aera in the Engliſh govtiu ment. 
Tuar the ſtututes, ſaid tlie partizans of the commons, ret Bika 
lberry, are not become obſolete, "appears hence, "that the Engith have ever bech 
free; md have ever been governed by law nud if fimited conſtitution. Frivneges 
in particoſar, Which ate founded bt the Ger ar CHAN TEN, muſt always remain 
it forte, becaüſs derived from à fouree of nover Failing autbortf:; regard it all 
ages, as the moſt ſnered contract between King and People. Such strention was” 
> this charter by bur generous anteſtors, that*they got rhe Wifirmation of 
it teiterated thirty” ſeveral kitnes: ; and even ſecured it by x law, which fees 18 
the execiition tinipriieable.”* They ehacted. TBar wo" fParutt; which Gun „t afftvt | 
warts enocted in comrradiftion to am apticle of that cborter, fhoutd tver Bate any fart 
validity. But with regerd is that important article, which ſecures petf6riat. 
libetty ; ſo far from attempting, at any titne, any Ka ufs ent bf N It 
hive corroborated it by fix ſtatütes, and put Kent wan duct f AGRA Hy.” 
If in practice it has often been violated, abuſes can never cbme in place PR 
not cin any rights or legal powers be defived frothtifury and imjuſtict. Baut che 
ſubje&ts title to perfonal liberty is not founded only f antient, atid therefore" thk" 
mote ſacred laws: It is confirmed'by'the whole A AIO V of the governttient and 
conſtitution.” A free monarchy; in which every individual is's Nave, is a glahing 
coftradicklon; and it is requiſite; where the laws Align privileges l 
orden f the Rate," that it ke wiſe fecure che Thdependance'of all the wefnberb. 
If any differente could be made in this pirtĩcular, i were better to abändem even 
lie or property to the arbitraty wilt ef the prince; nor would ſuch rd 
danger enfue, from that conceſſion, to tie lu. and 8 che privileges of the peo 
Tv bereave of his fie 4 man not cndemged On" egal trial, is ſo e 
exciſe of krach! "a Huſt at onte Höck che fla Fee of  pritices,” bi 
convty-an” af e the Whole — To confiſcate a "mars för- 
tune, beſides its being a moſt atrocious act of violence, expoſes the, monarch ſo 
much to the imputation of 3nd rapacity, chat ir will 109 2 be arrethpe 
in any civilized" government. But confinement, cho“ 4 les Rrilking, ; 50. 
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© T che making whole. all theſe breaches, L ſhall apply: myſelf ; and to al 
c theſe diſcaſes, ſhall ꝓropound a remedy. By one and the fame-thingy dard the 
Kiog and the people been hurt, and hy ihe ſame muſtabey he cured. Mie mt 


* upon them, that no licentious ſpirit ſhall dare henceforth to invade them. 

mall we think this a Nax co break a parliament? No: Our deſires are _ | 

Py and juſt. I. peak both. for the intereſt of King and. People, If we enjay.oo 
e theſe rights; it will be impoſſible for us_to-rehieve him. Let us Mere thaw, 


Tuaxsx ſentiments were-goanimouſly re by the, whole. done, Eveg dde 
courr-party, pretended not to, plead, in defence of the. late meaſures, anything bu 
e necelſity, to which the King! had been uy by the gbſtinacy of the tuo for. 
mer. parliaments... A vote. therefore, was paſſed wighqur. oppokition, againſt ar; 
bitrary impriſonmencs and forced loans f. And the ſpirit of liberty. having chen 
ed ſome ſatisfaction by this exertion of itſelf, the King's rei erxed. meſſages, wha 
bfe reſled for ſupply, were attended to with better temper... Five ſubſidies wer 
vated hint; with which, tho? much inferior to . wants,; he Fe hirpſelf wel 
fatisfied d and even tears. of affection ſtarted in bis eye, when, be was informed of 
this. concefion. The Duke's approbation. too. was mentioned by Seeretary Cake, 
EEG the conjunction of a ſubject with the ſovereign was ill receiyed by the houſe f. 
"diſguſted with the King, the jealouſy, which they felt for his honour, Was 
more ſenſible than that, which his e confidence i in the Puke" Tag a 
rain quran...” . 
Fus fupply. cho votrd. mas ot. 41. paſſed.into a lan apd.the. commons 
reſalved. to employ the interval, in providing ſome barriers to their rights and. l- 
berties, ſo. lately violated, They knew, chat their own vote, declaring the ille- 
Bality of the former meaſores,, had not, f ktſelf, ſufficient authority to ſecure ile 
conſtitution againſt all future invaſion. Some act to that purpoſe muſt. receive 
the anQion f che whole legiſlature b, and, they appointed a, committee to prepare 
the model of fo important, a.Jaw. Ny FalleRing into ane effort all the daogerow 
and. oppreſſive claims of his prerogative,; Charles had expoſed them to the hazard 
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| — was''to be provided. menten endet as een. 

they affirmed, to any unuſual powers or privileges : They aimed only at ſecuring 

thoſe tram ſautted them from their anceſtors And their . they reſolved: to- call 

1 Prrtyoπ or RICOH as implying that it contained a corrobdtation on. explat 2 of 

nitien ef haven uno royal prerogative, or 3 ” 

acquiſition of new Mberties. igt 1091059211 00.1803 e Modu 

Wut the committee andy 1 bent be cles of right, the fa- 

antun party; both in t and th the nation, were en- 

gaged in difpures: about this bill, which, it an likefihivod} vis 16 born a memo- 

rable aera in the Engliſh government. 14 on PCRTUOYERE 0 3Gugb 5,530) 

Thar the ſtatutes, ſaid the partizans of the commons, which ſecure Engliſh 

were, ire not become obſolete,” appears hence," that the Engi have ever dech 

fre; and have over been governed by law und u fimited conſtitütion. "Privileges 

| in particular; which ate founded” bt the Gar ar CHARTER, muſt dlways remdi 

in fotte, becauſs derived from a fource of never failing authority ; regarded in 11 

ages, as the moſt ſuered contrat between King ad- people. Suck attention was 

paid'ro this charter by bür generdus anceſtors, that they got rhe cbmfirmation of 

it rcieerared thirty ſeveral Ames; and even ſecure it by à law, which fcems In 

the execution Iimpriticable;"* "They enacted, Tur no" furt, whith Bond bb after. 

warts matted in colomradifiitn 70 am abticle'sf that cburtir, Phoult boer late any forth 

vilidi. But with regard to that impottant article, which feetires pern 

libetty ;" ſo far from attempting, at any titne, any legal Juffin geen of ity” the) 

have eorroboratedl it by fix ſtatutes, and put it out of Alf doubt and controverly.” 

If in practice it has often been violated, abuſes can never cbm in place dle 

not can any rights or legal powers be defived from imury and injuſtiet. But the 

fotze title to perfonal liberty is hot founded only Ct antient, ' dd therefore; "th" 

more facred laws: It is confirmed by the wHOe AMALOO V of the 9 

conſtitution. A free monarchy, in which every individual is u Nave, is d 

contradiction; and it is requifite, vhere the laws Allign privileges to che A 

erden af the Rate, "tha it Her wile tecure the independante of all the tefwberb. 

If any difference could be made in this ülär, it were better to abänden even 

life or property to the arbitraty wilf ef the prince; nor would ſuch! 3 

danger enfue, from that conceſſion,” to the laws and 10 the privileges of the pe 

bel wr of his Hife à man not Eondernitiet'on' 3 legal trial, is ſo egregic 
treiſe of 
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witty; "a mut at onte Hock che facht T Er . And 
dä te WHUIE Edinitlonedleh.” ''T'6 conzfeate 4 werb for- 
tune, beſides irs being a moſt atrocious act of violence, expoſes the monarch ſo 
much to the imputation of ayarice, and rapacity, that ir will ſeldom be arrempted 
in any civilized government. But — cho? a leſs riking, „. De 
bree, nor is eee ſo erect and hs as not to 
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 mouldy records. In vain do che lawyers eſtabliſhs it as a. principle; that 2 Hat 
can never be abrogated by oppoſite cuſtom but requires to be expreſiy repealed ! 
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men. e : e nod ech wimnogene) yd 14d b>Nubnod od Heißt! 
20 Tan partizansrof the court reaſoned aſter a different manner he ttue ruleof 
government, ſaid they, during any period, is that to which the 
time immemorial, haue been accuſtomed, and to which chey naturally pay x 
prompt obedience . A practice, which has ever ſtruck their ſenſes,' and of which 
they, have. Cen and heard innumerable .precedents, has un authority vith then 


much ſuperior to that which attends maxims derived from-antiquated Hiatutes an 


— 


er | N en! 

and even, by neceflary. coaſequence, reaſon in.contradiftion-40 law ,idlelt,) which 
they auld, repreſent as ſo ſacred and invialable. A law to haye any autboriy, 
tures. derive their right but from long cuſtom. and eſtabliſhed: peactice 7 I a ti 
tute, contrary ta public good, has, at any time, been raſhiy xmet and afented m 
either from the. violence of faction, or che inexperience of ſobates arid princes; it 
cannot... be. more effectually abrogated, than by a train of contraty: precedent, 
which prove, that, from common conſent, it has tacitly been ſet afide;: as ingow 
yeajent and impracticable. Such bas been the caſe wich all thoſe ſtatutes enadtd 
during durbulent times, ig order to limit royal prerogative, and-crawp. che ſore 
1 protection of, the public, and his execution of the law. But abo 
the branches of prerogative, that which ĩs maſt neceſfary to be preſerved; i 
the power of impriſonment . Faction and diſcontent. like diſeaſes, frequentiyatilt 
m very Political body 3 and, during theſe diſordera, tis by the ſalutary exerciſe 
dog of this diſcretionary power, chat tebellions and civil wars can be-prevented. 
To circumſcribe this power, is to deſtroy its nature: Entirely to abrogate it, 
impracticable; and the attempt itſelf, muſt. prove dangerous, if not perniciot to 
che public The ſupreme. magiſtrates. in critical and turbulent times, will never, 
agreeable either to prudence or duty, allow the ſtate to periſh, while tbere remain 
a gemedy, Which, however irregular, it is Gill in his power to apply. And l. 


gt nerary ſtatute: While they protend to inculcage an axiom, peculiar to Eng. 


moved by, a.regard to, public good, he employs any exertiſe of power, condemecd 
by, recent and. expreſs ſtatute; how .greedily,| in ſuch Timed; wil ful: 
das leaders ſeize this pretence of throwing on his government che imputarion of 


tyranny; and deſpotiſm? Were the alternative quite -neceflary, lr were furl 
much berter far human ſociety to be deprived; df iberqahan.co'be- dg > 


government. 
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eavertatl Keiſtnbs f tobifes,” tharthis fubjeHt ix bst, bn bath des; with; 
= dificuldies. "Where's geherll and: rigid law e a ba | a n 
abr nmente] it cu appeaf, that Bower -ernr bot, int tines of flo wa 1955 
been, be conducted but by temporary ſuſpenſions the e | 1 85 
-duridg the age of Charles, was never\thought of The mrrtiflgs of 
were too precarious and their determinations” might be too ikitory, to 
{rye in caſes of urgent heceſtity. Nor wis it then conceived; that à king dif 
nov poſſeſs of himſelf ſuffictent power for the ſecutity and protection of his 155 
e ot that the authority ef theſe popular alte mblies was ever to become 10 abſ0- 
bos, that the prince moſt” always conform” himfelf te it, and could over have 
my: oecalion to guard 'ugaidft b pructit vel a gt thoſe of his other 
ſubjetts; ([191GEz5, 92,01, 82 MPTP oy I 95 91 9 259 
Tue the houſe of lords were tibr-inſeh{ible to d dae. urged i in fayour 2 
- ts of tke bommons, they decmed the arguments, pleaded in favpur 
ef the crown, "ill ore cogent and convincing. That dend ſeems, during 
this whale period; to have acted, in the main, à reaſonable and a moderate Part; 
and if their byaſs inclined? a litile too much, as is natural, to the fide of monar- 
chy, «they were far from entertaining any deſign of ſacrifiting to arbitrary will the 
bietries and privileges ofthe nation. Aſhley, «the King? 8 ee having aſſetr⸗ 
dd, in a plrading before the peers; that the King muſt ſometimes goverh by Ys 
of ſlate aa well as by law this poſition gave ſuch offence, that be was imtgech⸗ 
ay committed to priſon, and was not releaſed but upon his recantation Ahl 
ubmiſion/*;-/ Being, however, afraid, that the commons would go too far l. 
their projecded petition, the peers propoſed: z plan of one more moderate, which 
we recummended to the confideration of che other houſe.” It cönſiſted mate 
in A general declaration, That the grest charter, And” the ff ſtatutes, "contelyl 
wcherexplanatians of it, and fill in forte,” to all intents and purpoſes; khät, in 
walequence: of the charter and the ſtatutes, and by HE der ef The rrp wa | 
dunn and Jaws of the land, every ſutgect has a/fuildarnichthl property in his good 
udn fundamental liberty of his perſdn ʒ hat his prbpefty and id os 
u preſent as during any former period ef No Tag orb nF f lf a 
common. caſcs, the common law ought to be the Ttahdard of pfoecetlings: and 
*.n-caſe, chat, for the ſecurity of his Mijeſty's'petſon, the general fafety bf his 
people, or the peaceable government of the kingdom, che King fall Hud Jaft 
*.cauſe for reaſans of fta; rocimprifert of — <—k perſon? he Was 
') petitioned graciouſhy go dechmeg than Within A creed Pat de Malk and wil 
express the cauſe uf tho com mit ment or reſtraint, either general or ſperial and 
pon g cauſe ſqeprofied;'wilÞkave: the priſoner immediutel to Be tried 18. 
% | crdiig tothe; omen aw of head +2. 87 Yb or nschud tot ind doum 
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| cations; and the lower houſe were fully convinced, that the general declaraion 


= thoſe acts and ſtatutes; and whatever more we ſhall add is 2. diminution to the 


more? We ſtand at preſent on the confines between tlie liberty of the ſubjet 
any thing for ourſelves, in order to depreſs him. 1 will not divine; Yet! 
jeſty, deliver any opinion, which 1 will not openly declare and juſtify, her, 


* or at the council board. Will we, in this neceſſity, ſtrive to bring ourſelre 
into a better condition and greater liberty than our fathers enjoyed, and reduce 
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neee Abbot was employed by the lords to recommend, in APY 
plan of à petition to the houſe of commons. The prelate, as wa, 50 


— 7 — his known principles, was not extremely urgent in an 


ſignified nothing, and that the latter clavſe left their liberties rather in a work 
condition than before. They proceeded, therefore, with great zeal, in framing 
the model of a petition, which ſhould: e N ee broth, and more 
favoutable'to public freedom. | 

Tux King could eaſily ſee the conſequences of theſe proceedings, Tho he had 
offered, at the beginning of the ſeſſion, to give his conſent to'any law for the ſe- 
curity of the rights and liberties of the people; he had not expected. thatſuchih- · 
roads ſhould be made on his prerogative. In order, therefore, to divert the com- 
mons from their intention, he fent -a meſſage, where he deſired the houſes 
clearly to let him know, whether they will reſt upon his royal promiſe in f 
* vour of their liberties: Which promiſe he had given at ſeveral times, ang 
+ chiefly by che Lord keeper's ſpeech made in his own If they rely o 
« it, he affured them, it ſhould be really and royally performed“ .“ 

SzcxrTARY Coke, who delivered this meſſage, after fome preamble and 
ſome apology for paſt” grievances, proceeded in this munder. When'mean 
n were denied his Majeſty, being a young king and newly come to the crown; 
«© which he found engaged in a war; what could we expect in fuch neceffitic? 
His Majeſty has called this parliament to male up the brech: His Mari 
«4: aſſures us, that we ſhall not have like cauſe to complain: Hie affures us, thi 
© the laws ſhall be eſtabliſhed. What can we deſire more? | The imporum 
« point is, that we provide for poſterity, und prevent che le practices for the 
« | 200g Were not the ſame means provided by them before us? Can ve do 


« and the prerogatives of the King. 1 hope, that we ſhall not pretend to add 


* think, that in ſuch pretenſions, we ſhall find difficulty with the king; un, 
«perhaps, with the lords, For my part, 1 thall not, 'as councellor to his Mi 


the crown to a worſe than ever? I dare not adviſe his Majeſty to give u te 
«© ſuch meaſures. What we now deſire, if it be no innovation, is all contained in 


15 King's power, and an acceſſion to our own. We deal with a wiſe and valant 
10 prince, who hath a ſword in his hand for our god aud this eee 
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e attained without power. Do not think, that, by parliamentary debates, or 
e even by clauſes of ſtatutes, ve can make that to be unlawful, which, by ex- 
.. + perience, we have found to be derived from neceſſity, and from a neceflity ſo 
d urgent, that it admits not of remedy from any law. And I beſeech you 
to conſider, whether thoſe, who have been in the ſame place which I now oc- 
copy. bave not freely given warrants for commitment; and yet no ne been 

« entertained, nor any complaint made by the ſubje& *. -; + 1 | 

Upon this ſpeech there aroſe a great debate in the houſe. Many Warn were 
- - a-new urged on both ſides: But, Sir Thomas Wentworth cloſed the debate, by 
ſiying, That never houſe of parliament, ſo far as regarded themſelves, truſted 
more than the preſent to the goodneſs of their king: But we are ambitious, 

- faid he, that his Majeſty's goodneſs: may remain to poſterity,” and we are ac- 
++ 4. countable for a public truſt. There hath been a public violation of the laws 
by the King's miniſters; and nothing can fatisfy the nation but a public repara- 

tion. Our deſire to vindicate the ſubject's right by bill, will carry us no far- 

« ther than what is contained in former laws, with ſome modeſt proviſion for in- 
e ſtruction, performance, and execution f.“ This contained ſo much the ſen» 

ments of the houſe, that it was univerſally acquieſced in. 
Tus Kings however, was not diſcouraged. By another meſſage, he attempted 
do divert the commons from their purpoſe. He there acknowleged paſt er- 

. ors, and promiſed, that, hereafter, there ſhould be no-juſt caufe of complaint. 
wt And be added, * That the affairs of the kingdom preſs him ſo, that he could not 
s continue the ſeſſion” above 2 week or two longer: And if che houſe be not 
0 Teady, by 1 thar time, to do what is fir for themſelves, it ſhall be their own 
"fuk ““ On a fubſequene occalion ke aſked them, * Why demand explana- 

0 © tions, If you doubt not the performance of the ſtatutes; according to their 
true meanin . Explanations will hazard an Fhcroaement upon the preroga- 
etre. And'it may welt de Taid, What need a new Jaw to confirm an old, if 
. on repoſe confidence in the declaratiohs „Which tis" Majeſty made to both 
S bouſes 5.“ The truth is, the great Gainer 280 the old ſtatutes were ſufficiently 

eltar in favour of liberty: But as All kings of England, had ever, in caſes of ne- 

8 eeſſey or expediency, been accuſtomed, at intervals, to elude them; and as 


. . Charles, in a complication of inſtances, had lately violated them; the commons 


| Jdged i it requilite to enact à ne law, which might not be eluded or ;Viplaced, by 
Fl ©"ahy interpretation, conflrudtion,” or contraty precedent. Nor” was it , Tufficient, 
bey thought,” chat the Kiog promiſed to return into the way of his Predec: flors. 


His predetefſors, in all times, had envyed, ir heat, exerciſed, "toe" "touch dffcre- 
4 N e eres 446 hoe B47; e 49 - 
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|  tionary pbwerz and by his recent abuſe of it, the whole world had reaſon 10 
the neceffity of intirely retrenching it. 


Six Edward Coke urged on this occaſion, with the a of the whole 
houſe, '** Was it ever known that general words were a ſufficient ſatisfaction for 
5 partchlür grievances? Was ever a verbal declaration of the king the word of 
the fovereign? When grievances are complained of, the parliament is to redreſs 
„them. Did ever the parliament rely on meſſages? They have ever put up 
a; petitions of their grievances, and the King has ever anſwered them. The king's 
© meſſage is very gracious; but, what is the law of the realm, that is the at 
« tion. I have no diffidence of his Majeſty; but the king muſt ſpeak by record, 
« and in particulars. Did you ever know the king's meſſage come into a bill of 
« ſubſidies? All ſucceeding kings will fay, Ze muſt truſt me as you did my prede- 
<< ceſſor, and ye muſt have the fame confidence in my meſſages. But meſſages of love 
« never come into a parliament. Let us put up a petition of right: Not that I 
<« diſtruſt the King; but _ [ cannot give Ir "EE in a a parliamentary 

10 way 9 ” | bo 

Taz King till perſevered 1 in his endeavours to elude the petition, He ſent a let- 
ter to the houſe of lords, in which he went ſo far as to make a particular declara- 
tion, That neither he nor his privy council ſhall or will, at any time hereafter, 
commit or command to priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrain, any man for not lending 
« money, or for any other cauſe, which, in his conſcience, be thought not to 
« concern the public good, and the ſafety of king and people.” And he farther 
declared. That he never would be guilty of ſo baſe an action as to pretend any 
e cauſe, of whoſe truth he was not Fully ſatisfied F.“ But this promiſe, tho! in- 
forced to the commons by the recommendation of the upper * _ no more 
impreſſion than all the former meffages. 

Amono the other evaſions of the king, we may wat the Fey of the 
houſe of peers, to ſubjoin, to the intended petition of right, the following 
- clauſe, © We humbly preſent this petition to your Majeſty, not only with a care 
« of preſerving our own hberties, but with due regard to leave intire that /ove- 
« rejpn rower with which your Majeſty is entrufted for the protection, ſafety, 
and happineſs of your people 4. Lefs penetration, than'what was poſſeſſed 
by the leaders of the houſe of commons, could eaſily difcover how captious this 
clauſe was, and how much it was calculated to elude the whole force of the 
, 8 1 
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commons, and was ſent to the upper houſe 5 The. BT who were pro- 
bably 


95h petition is of ſo great importance, that we foall ber give it at length, | Humbly ew unto 
our Sovereign Lord the King, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons in parliament aſſem- 
ded, That, whereas it is declared and enacted, by a ſtatute made in the time of the reign of King 
Edward I, commonly called S/ atutum de tallagio non concedendo, that no tallage or aid ſhall be laid or. 
levied by the King or his heirs io this realm, without the good-will and aſſent of the archbiſhops, bi. 
ſhops, earls, baron', knights, burgeſſes, and other the freemen of the commonalty of this realm: 
And, by authority of parliament holden in the five and twentieth year of the reign of King Edward III. 
it is declared and enacted, That, from thenceforth, no perſon ſhould be compelled to make any 
lozns to the King againſt his will, becauſe ſuch loans were againſt reaſon, and the franchiſe of the 
lund: And, by other laws of this realm, it is provided, that none ſhould- be charged by any charge 


or impoſition called a benevolence, or by ſuch like charge : By which the ſtatutes before-mentianed, 


and other the good laws and ſtatutes of this realm, your ſubjeQs have inherited this freedom, that 
they ſhould not be compelled to . to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like charge not ſet by 
common conſent in parliament. 

I. Yet nevertheleſs, of late divers commiſſions diteted to ſundry Cot Baca in ſeveral counties, 
wich inſtructions, have iſſued ; by means whereof your people have been in divers places, aſſembled, 
and required to lend certain ſums of money unto your Majeſty, and many of them, upon their re- 
ſolal ſo to do, have had an oath adminiſtered unto them not warrantable by the laws or ſtatutes of 
this realm, and have been conſtrained to become bourd to make appearance ind give attendance be- 
fore your privy council, and, in other places, and others of them, have been therefore impriſoned, 
conficed, and ſundry other ways moleſt-d and diſquieted : And divers other charges have been laid 
and levied upon your people, in ſeveral counties, by lord. lieutenants, deputy- lieutenants, commiſ- 


Chap. 5 


honers for muſters, juſtices of peace, and others, by command or direftion from your Majeſty or your '7 


privy council, againſt the laws and free cuſtoms of this realm. 


11. And whereas alſo, by the ſtatute called The great charter of the li terties of England, it is de- 
dared and enated, That no freeman may be taken or impriſoned, or be diſſeized of his frechold or 
liberties, or his free cuſtoms, or be outlawed or exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, but by the lawful 
;udgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 


IV. And, in the eight and twentieth year of the reign of Kiog Edward IN. it was declared wie en- 
added, by authority of parliament,” That no man, of what eſtate or condition that he. be, ſhould be 


pat out of his land or tenements, nor taken, nor impriſoned, nor diſherited, Pra” death, mou 
being brought to anſwer by due proceſs of law. 


V. Nevertheleſs, againſt the tenor of the ſaid. ſtatutes, ad otheriths, wink 1 dation 
Voor realm to that end provided, divers of your ſubjects bave of late been impriſoned withgut any 
cuſe ſhewed: And when, for their deliverance, they were brought before juſtice, by your Ma- 
kfty's writs of Habeas Corpus, there to undergo and receive as the court ſhould order, and their keep- 
en commanded to certify the cauſes of their detainer, no cauſe was certified, but that they were de- 
tained by your Majeſty's ſpecial command, ſignified by the lords of your privy council, and yet were 
returned back to ſeveral priſons, nnn ed . Fee h i r e es 
wer according to the la w. 

VI, And whereas of law great companies of foldiers and mariners have been diſperſed * Abd: ö 
Den and the inhabita n have been compelled to receive chem” 
Z 3 25 into 
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bably well pleaſed in ſecret, that all their ſolicitations had been eluded by the 
commons, quickly paſſed the petition without any materiah alteration ; and uo. 


into their houſes, and there to ſuffer them to ſojourn, againſt the Jaws and cuſtoms of this realm, and 
to the great grievance and vexation of the people. | | 5 | 

VII. And whereas alſo, by authority of parliament, in the five and twentieth year of the reign of | 
King Edward III. it is declared and enacted, that no man ſhould be fore-judged_ of life or limb 
againſt the form of the Great charter and law of the land: And. by the ſaid Great charter, and other 
the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, no man ought to be judged to death but by the laws ef. 
bliſhed in this your realm, eitker by the cuſtoms of the ſame realm, or by acts of parliament; And 
whereas no offender, of what kind ſoever, is exempted from the proceedings to be uſed, and puriſt. 
ments to be inflicted by the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm: Nevertheleſs, of late divers com- 


irs 


miſſions, under your Majeſty's great ſeal, have iſſued forth, by which certain perſons have been a. 


ſigned and appointed commiſſioners, with power and authority to proceed within the land, according 
to the juſtice of martial law, againſt ſuch ſoldiers and mariners, or other diſſolute perſons joining with 
them, as ſhould commit any murder, robbery, felony, mutiny, or other outrage or miſdemeanor 
whatſoever, and by ſuch. ſummary courſe and order as is agreeable to martial law, and as is uſed in 


_ armies in time of war, to proceed to the trial and condemnation of ſuch offenders, and them to cauſe 
| tobe executed and put to death according to the law martial. 


VIII. By pretext whereof ſome of your Majeſty's ſubjects have been, by ſame of the ſaid comnil- 
koners, put to death, when and where, if, by the laws and llatutes of the land, they had deſerved 
death, by the ſame laws and ſtatutes alſo they might, and by no other ought, to have been judged 
and executed, . | 

IX. And alſo ſundry grievous offenders, by colour thereof claiming an exemption, have eſcaped 
the puniſhments due to them by the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, by reaſon that divers 
of your officers and miniſters of juſtice have unjuſtly refuſed or forborn to proceed againſt ſuch of- 
fenders, according to the ſame laws and ſtatutes, upon pretence that the ſaid offenders were puniſhable 
only by martial law, and by authority of ſach commiſſions as aforeſaid ; Which commiſſions, 20d 
all other of like nature, are wholly and directly contrary to the ſaid laws and ſtatutes of this your 
realm. | 

X. They do therefore humbly pray your, moſt excellent Majeſty, That no man hereafter be com- 
pelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or ſach like charge, without common 
conſent, by act of parliament : and that none be called to make anſwer, or take ſech oath, or to 


give attendance, or be confined, or otherwiſe moleſted or diſquieted concerning the ſame, or for te- 


ſuſal thereof: And that no freeman, in any ſuch manner as is before - mentioned, be impriſoned ar 
detained : And that your Majeſty would be pleaſed to remove the ſaid ſoldiers and mariners, and 
that your people may not be ſo burthened in time to come: And that the aforeſaid commiſſions, 
for proceeding by martial law, may be revoked and annulled : And that, hereafter no commiſhons 
of Ike nature may iſſue forth, to any perſon or perſons whatſoever, to be executed as aforeſ. 0, 
leſt, by colour of them, any of your Majeſty's ſubjecls be deſtroyed, or put to death, contrary to the 
laws and franchiſe of the land, ; 
XI. All which they moſt humbly pray of your moſt excellent Majeſty, as their rights and liberties, 
according to the laws and ftatutes of this realm: „ ee your Majeſty would alſo vouchſaſe to de- 
clare, That the awards, doings and proceedings to the prejudice of your people, in any of the ple. 
miſſes, ſhall net be drawn hereafter into conſequence or example : And that your Majeſty would be 
alſo graciouſly pleaſed, for the further comfort and ſafety of your people, to declare your ye r 
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ching but the royal aſſent was wanting to give it the force of a law. The King Chap. it. 
ccordingly came to e houſe of pects; ſent for the commons; and, being ſeated 1628. 
in his chair of ſtate, the petition was read to him, Great was now the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all men, when, iaſtead of the uſual conciſe, and clear form, by which 
a bill is either confirmed. or rejected, Charles ſaid, in anſwer to the petition, © The 
« King willeth, that right be done according to the laws and cvſtoms, of the 
« realm, and that the ſtatutes be put in due execution; that his ſubjects may have 
« no cauſe to complain of any wrong or oppreſſion, contrary to their juſt rights 
« and liberties, to the preſervation whereof he holds himſelf in conſciende as 
much obliged as of his own prerogarive *,” x 

Ir is ſurprizing, that Charles, who had ſeen ſo many inſtances of the jealouſy 
of the commons, who had himſelf ſo much rouzed that jealouſy by his frequent 
evaſive meſſages during this ſeſſion, could imagine, that they would remain ſatiſ- 
fied with an anſwer ſo vague and undetermined. It was evident, that the un- 
uſual form alone of the anſwer muſt excite their attention; that the diſappoint- 
ment muſt inflame their anger; and that therefore it was neceſſary, as the peti - 
tion ſcemed to bear har) on royal prerogative, to come early to ſome fixed re- 
ſolution, either gracefully to comply with it, or courageouſly to reject it. | 
Ir happened, as might have been foreſeen. The commons returned in very 
il: humour. Uſually, when in that diſpoſition, their zeal and jealouſy for religion, 
and their enmity againſt the unfortunate catholics, ran extremely high. But they 
had already, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, preſented to the King their petition 
of religion, and had received a ſatisfactory an[wer ; tho they expected, that the 
execution of the laws againſt papiſts would, for the future, be no more exact and 
rigid, than they had hitherto found it. To give vent to their preſent indignation, 
they fell, with their utmoſt force, on Dr. Manwaring, _ ; 

Tnea is nothing, which tends more to excuſe, if not to juſtify, the extreme 
rigour of the commons towards Charles, than his open encouragement and avow= 
al of ſuch general principles, as were altogether incompatible with a limited go- 
vernment. Man waring had preached a ſermon, which the commons found, upon 
inquiry, to be printed by ſpecial command from the King F ; and, when this ſer- 
mon was looked into, it contained doctrines ſubverſive of all civil liberty. It 
taught, That, tho property was commonly lodged in the ſubject, yet, whenever 
ay exigency required ſupply, all property was transferred to the king; that 
the conſent of ' parliament was not requiſite for the impoſition of taxes; and that 
the divine laws required compliance with every demand, however irregular, which, 


ind pleaſure, That, in the things aforeſaid, all y our officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you according 
to the aws and ſtatutes of this realm, as they tender the honour of your Majeſty, and the pioſperity 
ol this kingdom. Sat. 4 Car. cop. 14. | 
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the prince ſhould make upon his ſubjects . For theſe doctrines, the commons 
impeached Manwaring before the peers. The ſentence p@nounced upon hig 
was, That he ſhould be impriſoned during the pleaſure of the houſe, be fined a 
thouſand pounds to the King, make ſubmiſſion and acknowlegement for his of. 
fence, be ſuſpended during three years, be incapable of holding any eccleſiaſtica | 
dignity or ſecular office, and that his book be called in and burnt Th. 

Ir may be worth notice, that, no ſooner was the ſeſſion ended, than this man, 
ſo juſtly diſagreeable to both houſes, received a pardon, and was promoted to a 
living of conſiderable value 1. Some years after, he was raiſed to the ſee of dt. 
Aſaph. If the republican ſpirit of the commons increaſed, beyond all reaſon- 


able bounds, the monarchical ſpirit of the court; this latter, carried to ſo high a | 


pitch, rended (till farther to augment the former. And thus extremes were every 


where affected, and the juſt medium was gradually deſerted by all men. 


From Manwaring, the houſe of commons proceeded to cenſure the conduct 
of Buckingham, whoſe name, hitherto, they had cautiouſly forborne to mention g. 
In vain, did the King ſend them a meſſage, in which he told them, that the ſeſ- 
ſion was drawing near a concluſion ; and deſired, that they would not enter upon 
new bulineſs, nor caſt any aſperſions on his government and miniſtry l. Tho 


- the court endeavoured to explain and ſoften this meſſage by a ſubſequent meſ- 


ſage + ; as Charles was apt haſtily to correct any haſty ſtep, which he had taken; 
it ſerved rather to inflame than appeaſe the commons: As if the method of 
their proceeding had here been preſcribed to them. It was foreſeen, that a great 


tempeſt was ready to burſt on the Duke; and in order to divert it, the King 


thought proper, upon a joint application of the lords and commons *, to endes 
vour the giving them ſatisfaction, with regard to the petition of right. "He came, 
therefore, to the houſe of peers, and pronouncing the uſual form of words, Let 
it be law as is deſired, gave full ſanction and authority to the petition. The ac- 
clamations with which the houſe reſounded, and the univerſal joy diffuſed over 
the nation, ſhowed how much this petition had been the object of all mens vous 


and expectations FF, 
Ir may be affirmed, without any exaggeration, that the King” s aſſent to the 


petition of right produced ſuch a change in the government, as was almoſt equi- 
valent to a revolution; and by circumſcribing, in ſo many articles, the royal 
prerogative, gave additional ſecurity to the liberties of the ſubject. Yet were 
the commons far from being ſatisfied with this important conceſſion, Their ill 
humour had — ſo much irri ated by” the King's frequent evaſions and delays, 


9 a vol. i. . p. 585, 59%. Pail, Hiſt vo“. viii, p. 168, 159, 170, Kc. Welwood, p. 44: 
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vol. viii. p. 201. 8 Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 613. tha 
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$4 it could not be preſently appeaſed by an aſſent, which he allowed to be ſo 
ungracefu'ly extorted from him. Perhaps too, the popular leaders, implacable 
and artful, ſaw the opportunity favourable ; and turning againſt the King thoſe 
very weapons, with which he had furniſhed them, - reſolved to purſue the victory. 
The bill, however, for five ſubſidies, which had been formerly voted, immedi- 


city contracted for, upon the royal aſſent to the petition; and had faith been here 
violated, no farther confidence could have ſubſiſted between King and parlia- 
ment. Having made this conceſſion, the commons continued to carry their ſcru- 
tioy into every part of government. In ſome particulars, their induſtry was 
laudable z in ſome, it was liable to cenſure. | | | 1 
A L1TTLE after writs were iſſued for ſummoning this parlament, a commiſſion 


7 


rough, high treaſurer, the Earl of Mancheſter, Lord preſident of the council, 
the Earl of Worceſter, privy ſeal; the Duke of Buckingham, high admiral, and 
all the conſiderable officers of the crown, in the whole thirty-three. © - By this 
commiſſion, which, from the number of perſons named in it, could be no ſecret, 
the commiſſioners were empowered to meet, and to concert among themſelves the 
methods of levying money by impoſitions, or otherwiſe z Where form and cir- 
cumflance, as expreſſed in the commiſſion, muſt be diſpenſed with, rather than the 
ſubſtance be loft or hazarded *, In other words, this was a ſcheme-for finding ex- 
pedients, which might raiſe; the prerogative to the greateſt height, and render 
parliaments intirely uſeleſs. The commons applied for cancelling. the commiſ- 
lon ; and were, no doubt, deſirous, that all the world ſhould conclude the King's 
principles to be extremely arbitrary, and ſhould obſerve what little regard he 
vas d. ſpoſed to pay to the liberties and privileges of his people.” 1/1 1 

A couuissrox had likewiſe been granted, and ſome money remitted in or- 


* 


vere ſuppoſed to be levied, in order to ſupport the projected impoſitions or ex- 


took notice of this deſign in very ſevere terms: And no meaſure," ſurely, could 
be projected more generally odious to the whole nation. It muſt; however, be 
coaſelſed, that the King was fo far right, that he had, now at laſt, fallen on the 
only effectual method of ſupporting. his prerogative. But at the ſame time, he 


* Ruſh, vol. i. p. 614. Part. Hiſt, vol. viii p. 2144 + Journ. 13th June, 1628. 
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ately paſſed the houſe ; becauſe the granting that ſupply was, in a manner, ta- 


had been granted to Sir Thomas Coventry, Lord keeper, the Earl of Marlbo- 


der to raiſe a thouſand German horſe, and tranſport them into England. Theſe 


cles; tho' the number ſeems very inſufficient for ſuch a porpoſe . The houſe 


Chap. II. 


1628. 


ſhould have been ſenſible, that, till provided of a ſufficient military force, all his | 
«tempts, in oppoſition to the riſing ſpirit of the nation, muſt, in the end, prove 
intirely fruitleſs; and that the higher he ſcrewed up the ſprings of government, 
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parkament; and the commons had artfully, this ſeſſion, concealed their intention 
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niſtration deſpicable and odious. | The compoſitions | with» catholics; they ſaid, 


tioned the decay of trade, the unſucceſsful. expeditions t Cadia and the iſle of 
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Lee this ſeſſion by a prorogation ©. r e e of 
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while he had ſo little real power n binnen Gruations wich dun 


fatal violence muſt they fly out, was e een eee dan 
their natural action, an, e 34 + 45 204 414454 A A+ n 


Tut commons next ned 4 cenſure' of Bockiaghamw [conduld we 
behaviour, againſt whom they were implacable. They agreed to preſent à re. 
monſtrance to the King. in which they recapitulated all national grievances and 
misfortunes; and omitted no circumſtance, which could render the whole admi. 


amounted: to no leſs than à toleration, hateful to God, ful of diſhonour and 
diſprofit to his Majeſty, and of extreme ſcandal and grief to his good peo. 
ple: They took notice of the violations of liberty above · mentioned, againſt which 
the petition of right ſeems to have provided a ſufficient. remedy : They men 


Rhe, the encouragemeat given to Arminiangs, the commiſſions for tranſporting 
German horſe, that for levying new impoſitions; and all theſe grie vances they 
aſcribed ſolely to the ill conduct of the Duke of Buckingham . This remon: 
ſlrance was, perhaps, not the leſs- provoking: to Charles, chat, joined to the ex · 
treme acrimony. of the ſubject, there were preſerved in it, as in moſt of the pro- 


language. f AE eee ders 4 

IX was nes _ vp; ans a he PRI 
vio The ae ee e ee de iv; the ſupply of "five ſubſiclies, they 
ſtill retained a pledge in their hands, which; they thought; enſured them ſuccek 
in all their applications. Tonnage and poundage hac not yet Been granted by 


of invading that branch of revenue, till the royat aſſent had been obtained to 
the petition of right, hie they juſtiy eſteemed of ſuch importance. © They then 
openly aſſerted, that the levying vonnage and poundage without conſent of par- 
liament, was a palpable violation of all the antiont liberties of the people, and #1 
open inſringe em of the petition of rightꝭ ſo lately granted +, The King. in order 
to prevent che finiſhing and preſenting this rt monſtrance, came —— 


Bxrvo freed for ſome time, from the emberraſſmemt of cbt ullemb y, Charles 
ner look towards foreign wars, here all his effort were etjually usſücteſe 
ful, as in his domeſtio government. The Earl ofs Denbigh; brother. in law te 
Buckingham, was — —— — beſieged dy 


„ Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 619. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viji. p. 219, 220, &. 15 8 + Ruſby. vol. i. . 6:8. 
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Engliſh arms the jcagutation, either of cowardice or ill conduRt. In order to res 7 
pair this diſbanoar, the Duke went to Portſmouth, where he had prepared a com- 

ſiderable fleet and army, on which all the ſubſidics, given by parliament, had been [ 
expended. This ſupply had very much diſappointed the King's expectations. | 
The ſame mutinous ſpirit, ou yailed in the houſe of commons, had dif- | 
faled itſelf over the nation; and the .commiſſiqners, appointed for making the | 1 
aſſeflments, had connjved at all frauds, which might diminiſh the ſupply, and = 
reduce the crown to. ſtill greater neceſſities. This national diſcontent, communi- 
cated to a deſperate enthuſiaſt, os ops out in an event, which may be conG- 
dered as very remarkable. 


Tzrnz was ane Felton, of à good family; put of ap ardent, melanchalic m- 
per, who had ſerved under the Duke, in the ſtation of lieutenant, His capraip | 
being killed in the retreat gt the iſe of Rhé, Felton had ſalicited for the com- 
pany; and. when diſappoigted, be. chrew up his-commidliqn, and retiged ig. dif- 
canton from the army. While private reſentment was boiling in his fallen, un- 
locjable mind, he heard She nation reſound with'complaines againſt the Duke; and 
be met with the temonſtrance of the cammess, in which bis enemy was repre- 
ſented as the cauſe of every national grignance, and as the great enemy of the pub- 
lic, Keligigus fansticiſm farther; inflamed theſe yindiRtiye reſſections; and he 
VVV 
this dangerous foe to religian and to his. country 7, Full of theſe dark views, he 
ſecrefly arrived IE rainy at Fl hh Sn ware bee 
in opportynizy of effe&ting his blogdy, purpoſe. _ 

 Buckinouar had, been engages in are ation insane 2nd other French 23doſAuguft 
eng And ia, difference of ö Alen, the diſpute, tho” cop. 

wich ewper aud getrncy, Had produced fore of tho, yrbement gellj- 

cen „ RY de 
Eaglich, are apt t indulge The. conyeriition being che 
Dake drew towgnds the gor, and in chat paſſage, turning higſe]f to ſpeak to. 
5 Fryar, a colonel in the army, he was, on the-ſugden,. oer Sir The- 
a ſhoulder, : tuch upop. the breaſt with a Kniff Withget wacering geber Death 
words than, The Wlan has killed 1965 i the fare Hauen i ue d: r, debe 
be breathed hig laſts. 141, 1090 DNN ar) 915185 7 + 205 elt r 
No man had ſen che blow, nor e eee ie g des 
"ry ane made his on conjectures and all agreeds chat the mundet hed bean 


committed by the French gentlemen, whoſe angry une uf voice had bern heand, 
Vhile their words had not been underſtood, by the area} In the hurry of 
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A revefge; they Had inftantly been pbt eo eu bac tue) abt Beep Kea by fn 
6f mort”teiifjer ad Judgment} ho, tho“ they Hack e let e Gpinfön # 
Kt, thought projet dy eherde men foes an WHT asd ede sib, * 
| . I FM F Si was Found" tar, in the t ide ©: "which was 99941 
ice, est BAY GEMS of that ere: of the colnmons, which 
declared Buckingham an enemy to the kingdom; and under theſe lines Was a 
ſhort eisctlation of attempt towards 4 prayer. It Was kalhy concluded, tha 
this har belonged to the alan: But the Giffcufty MAY remainett ;" 4b tha 
od; Bolli 505 For the wiitin giſcchrred Her the batte, ace whoever he wa, 
[3 Was natural to believe, that W 5 "alfeady' fled "fat enough, not to be foun 
= without a hat. eee 
1 In. this hurry, a man #ichout a ha * as bs fern KEE ver compoſedlj 
A the door. One crying gut, Hert f 7 the 5 0. "who 5 4 Dit er n = 
| fellow, x t FT 15 very body 
i! tan to alk, "Which is be? The m cot very {edately anſwe * The more 
furious immediately raſhed upon him with drawn ſwords, | Res whore gelbe 
rate, defended and protected him: He himſelf, with © open "arrris, Fer ry, calmly and 
chearfolly expoſed his breaſt 't6 the ſwords of the moſt l > willing to 
fill A ſodden ſacrifice to their anger,” rather than be reſery, = hat public, 1 — 
JJ upon,” 7m ne nn 
en was n now known to be that * "who by 77 the army 15 beg 
0021-1" carried info a private 'r6om, 1 was thought. 5 15 to Ge 1410 ted 
him, that Buckiogham was only 5 nv . W Vin * withourk hopes of 
recoyety, Felton filed,” 140 \them, that t 2 Dake, he | new 1 80 way Fa 
feceived a a. blow, which 95 1 Ke ' their ho pes. Wh | 
kisten he Had a (deed? He N that 1 
not to trouble: themſelves in 995 ry; that no rind Hvin had credit eig 
Wich him to have ifpolee king ie 0 ſuch an n, that he had höt even entruſted 
* purpoſe to any ock >> te ie PE ES Roan 
0 00 of his own AG? ark th yet Fes would appear, if bie ber 
=_ - fon: For that, mapa Ap would f peril in the attempt, he had there take 
; | care to enplein em ai Wat if GR A AG eeri1044 1 
1 WV che Kidg was informed of this affallhsttoth he received cht nes i 
{ | = public with a0 unmoved and undiſturbed countenance; and the*courriers; Who 
j +. 1: Nudied his looks, concluded, that ſecretly he was-not diſpliaſee> to be 1d of: 
__ - -miniſter,! 3 -ogtious. the natipn +. out Charles bomb of Minſd! 
. ; ens en 


e e. | 7 ware, * ; 
| 1:3 | | | = ra . « fo? wii tained 
4 e | 1 #6 „ 
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him a diſcoy his accgmpli BY 100 

ice had, nd formerly. woe of ual, it way ape ef Mar 
eat reaſoners,, Vith regard to, ly, Wade ome, 
of the houſe of commons. 


Mean while the: diſtreſs of Rackelle bad 1 tothe 


harbour a mole. of a mile's extent 


mine, "which they had undergone . 


enemies, aß well as domeſtic factions, being deprived of 


8er of Spain; and every order of the ſtate, 


a the hugonots was, at firſt, p 


Which, at that time, ND 


in the parkament 
&mbled, found many other cauſed of N 
tacter, witte e eres are 
falle meaſutes a | 
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5 RM * 
* extre 
vaſt genius of Area made Nr rm ren en 8 Ks 
to attempt their execution, y means equally great extraordinary. In order to 
deprive Rochelle of all - he. had dared to project the throwing croſs the 


ent in that boiſterous ocean; and having executed 
bis project, he now held the town cloſely blockaded on all ſides. The inhabitants, 


tho? prefled with. the greateſt. rigours of famine, ſtill refuſed to ſubmit; b 
lore, partly by the lectures of their zealous. preachers, partly by the daily 
hopes of "afliſtance from England. "After Buckingham's death, the command. of 
the fleet and attpy Was conferred on the Earl of Lindeles, 3. who, arriving before 
Rochelle, made ſome attempts to, break theo” the, mole, and force his way into 
the town: But by the delays of the Engliſh,. that work was now 
ud fortified 3 and che Rochellers, Ending cheir, laſt hopes to fail 
duced to ſurrender at diſcretion, even in ſight of the Engliſh admiral. Of . 

rlons who had been ſhut up in the town, 4000 alone ſurvived the (pee and 18th of OR, 


Tuns was the firſt neceſſary ſtep cowards the: profociicy of France. © Foreign 

this reſource, that king- 
dom began now do ſhige forth in 15 full ſplendor. By A ſteady proſecution, o of 
viſe plans, both of war and policy, it gradually gained an aſcendant over the ri Ti- 


and every ſect, were reduced 
y ſubmiſſion to the lawful authority of the ſovereign. The victory, | 


k puſhed by the French King with . 
toletation was ſtill continued to ;& bem on!. 1 { 
beat DAY „ 0 


Tus failure of an enterptize, in which the W © en Um. 
fac, ſo much ĩatereſted themſelves, could hot but diminiſh the King's auttiorigy 
ig the approaching ſeſſion: Bot the commons, when aſ- 
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3 dent ped oe mon, ha 2 
Muntagur, ochad bern venfored for moderation tothe coc, the greateſt 
of crimes, had been created biſhop of Chichefter, [They fbudyiſtewife, upon en · 
goiry, that all the copies of che petition of right; Which were Aſperſed, had, by 
the King's orders, annexed to them the firſt anſwer, which bud given ſo little 
ſatiafaction to the 'tommons* An erpedient of Charles by which he endes - 
voured to perſuade the people, that he had nowife receded from his former claims 
end pretenſions, particularly wih regard to che levying tonnage und poundage, 
Selden iſa compluined in the houſe, that one Savage, eomraty to the petitivn of 
right, had been puniſhed with the loſs of his ears, by a diferttionary or arbitrary 
ſentence; oi the ſtar-chamber . S apt were they, om their part, to ſtretch: the 
petison into ſuch: conſequences as might deprive the grown” of powers, which, 
from! immentorial cuſtom; were ſuppoſed inhereac in f.. 
1] Tonnage ad- Dor the grent article, on which the houſe of commons role with the! King; 
| poundage. and; which finally created im Charles x difguſt to wif piriinirienits,! was their chal 
{11 0 wich regard to tonnage and poundage. On this ochnον cherefdre, it is feceſ. 
{ | fary:co give anaccount of the totrroverſyc,7 50 mn nn 434d 5 (Oy £39 
1 10 Tas duey ef ronnage aud poutidage, im mere untlene kithes, tat deen cold 
1 monly' 4 "grave" of the pörkamentz but ie had deen centered cn 
1 8 Menty V. and ah the freecding princes," during Ric, ku order to enable them 
it to maintain a naval force for the protection "of ide Kingdom. The neceſſity of 
us - tevying” this duty had been ſo uppatent, EE TING 
ine moment of his acceſſion; und che feſt partiwment of each” reign had erf 
vote, conferred on the prince what they found him already im polſelfion of. 
Apgretable to the inaecurate genius of the dd conftitution; this abuſe; howevercon- 
bdrrable, had never bern perceived hof remedied : the” nothing could have been 
eaſier than for the parliament to babe prevented it . By granting this duty to 
each prinog during his own Hife und, fer a peür . dobeafe,” t the fie- 
cel all-inconvenienties had been owned; and yet ebe duty hat! Heber, W 
moment, been levied withour'propet aurhovigy.” But donerwantes of chat fir 
were ane dt wode ages: And as fo complicated and jealous 
a government as'the Engl cannet ſubfift without many ſüch refinements; itis 
cafy to ſee, how favourable every inaccuracy muſt Wer have proved to .foyal 
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2 fich yeat of his reign: Vet this price, who: We ab * 

o is Stetteſt Heitzat, continued, ducing! tur whole wee 6 yà3 e du. 

u: The parliarsent, in their very grant, blame dhe mechan; who had ne⸗ 

giefied to make payment to the crown 5: and-4he?: ſomeVexprofſioks: of that: bill 

em ambiguous and equivocal, they employ the plaineft-rerms in calling tonnage 

— — were conferred on him by parlia- 

mentary authority 7 Four reigns, and above a whole" century} were fries 

and theſe; duties had ſtill beers levied before they were voted by parlia - 

nent. So long had this inaccuracy: continued, vichout being remarked or- G. 

i e aad8 bet ge 

Donxixe that ſhort interval; which elapſed between Carles acceffio and 

li beſt parlament he had followed rhe etample of his predeeeſſors; and no fault 

ws found with his conduct in thirperieviatss But wh, wi molt 'fervarkablc | 

in ihn proceedings of thatchouſe uf commons, and what proved beyond contfoug— 

rerly, that they had ſeriouſiy formed a plan for reducing their prince to de pen 

dance, was, that, ioſtead uf granting this ſopply during the King's life; as it had 

been enjoyed by all his immediate predeceſſors, they voted it only: for a yeur 

ind, after that ſhould. be elapſed, reſerved to xhemſelven the power ef cent wing or 

refuſing, zhe ſame conceſſion . But the houle of perta, who faw that thin thicg 

ws now become more. neceſſary than ever to ſapply the growing nerelſitivs of the 

donn, and who did not approve of this encroaching; ſpirit-of the corvions,. res 

xi the bill ; and the diſſolution of that parliament followed ſo ſoon afrer,. that = 

0 attempt e eee eee and poundage in 

wy other form . . int uno ar SJatig 203 Ano 10 
CHARLES,: mean while, prey 6 4% levy kde Gues by his own authos 

"yz and the nation was ſo accuſtomed. to this. .exertion-of royal power, char 66 

kruple was, at firſt, . entertained of ſubraitting to! is, Bot. che ſaceetding'parke- 

ment excited doubts in every oge. The:commons made, there ſome flops rownds 

&Eclaing it illegal to levy tongage and poundage vlthout conſent of parliament, 

nd they openly ſhowed... ion of employing this/ engine, in order to 

Mort from the ctowtr eonceſions of, the mot important nature... Bus Charles 

in not yet e eee eee that 
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tiat they intended to deprive the crown 2 Wr 2 N 
"ates of the impoſitions, and, at the ſame time, n vir to cat 85 the new rates laid on by James. 
Theſe were conßderable diminutions both of revenue and and whether they would have 


ber tops, conkdering; their pte diſpoſition; may "appear ſomewhat uncerciin;, The E147, it 
rem, And the lords hs not to truſt them; nor nee, piecarlodé, iich 
ihaps they might W to get re· eſlahliſhed on the old footing. 
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Prying theſe duties; after which, they were to take into conſideration, han fu 
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2 pom. abore related, put an end, for the nnr, to their fie pr 


agn Df RIGS: va” bh 90 51.5 T0 png mY 1} ory mow 71 5760 by; 795 8 
e fo * ng igkerva val k wer. ſecond and. and. third er e, Was Niſe 
ringuilhe 557 een of prerogatiye, that men bach little leiſure 10 u. 
Ke! tend. to t. Is affair of tonnage and poundage, where; the abuſe. of power in the 
e might ſeem to be of a more diſputable nature. But after the commons, 
bring the precedent ſeſſion, had;remedied all theſe-grievances by means of their 
etition « of right, which, was become ſo neceſſary; they afterwards proceeded ta take 
ts matter into co onſideration, and they ſhowed the ſame intention, as formerly, of 
exacting, in return for the grant of this revenue, very large compliances ga the 


part of the crown. Their ſudden prorogation prevented, chem from di 15 | 


pretenſions to a full concluſion. . d Glad ol das fiat i 


„Wurz, Charles opened this Sos by hadkfamben. e "lhe 


mop ariſe ; and he therefore took care. very early, among many mild d 


ou ling expreſſions, to inform the commons, That, he had not taken theft 

duties as appertaining to his heteditary prerogative z, but that it ever; was, god 

« {hl is, his, meaning to enjoy them as a gift of his people: And that, if he 
© had hüben levied, tonnage and poundage, he pretended: to.juſtify himſeif only 
- «by. 5 neceſſity of fo doing, not by any. right, which he aſſumed ?.“ Tha 
725 which probably. proceeded from. the King's moderate temper, uo 
fre rm the impulſe. of Buckingham's violent councils, might have .ſatshed 
the commons, had they entertained. no other view, than that of. aſcertaining thei 
eu ics and ptivileges. But they carried their pretenſions much higher. They 
as. a neceſſary preliminary, that the King ſhould once entirely deſiſt from 


they would reſtore him to the pallcſſion. of a reyenue, of which,he had clean di 
veſted. bimſelf. But beſides that this extreme rigour had neyer been exerciſed i- 
wards any of his predeceſſors, 1. ay obvious ptejudices muſt follow. the inter- 
miſſion, vr the | 2 0 there reaſons, which deterred, Charles frow 
— It 5 70 probable, that the commons mig 
renew their 8 proj ga making. this, revenue. only temporary, aod.herebs 
l g1 their wary to . pe 2 ee, they certainly would cut off all te 
ne Mary, and Elizabeth, but eſpecially, James, had. levies 
A ch 8 . part o fe public revenue; and they open) 
181 red, that they at ow, ONT Ky. 22 5 chiefly, with e. 
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BY i ok Eoin, by 'the general principles of 5 6 10 


lam *® Ruſhw, vol. i, p. 644. Parl. Hiſt, vol. viii, p. 256. 346. 
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was derived entirely from the free _— of the people; and, b conſe 


hits bur what was their own, If publicneceffity n ron up 1 5 


fehuired the King's compliance with thoſe conditions,” which Were 142 ice 'of 
obraining it. Tho* the motive of granting it had been the enabling the King 


fore entitled to this revenue, without any farther formality: 3 ſince the peo le had 


1 ſupply. But Charles, notwithſtanding ' his public declaration, was far from 
iFenting to this concluſion, in its full extent. The plain conſequence, he ſaw, 


püblie neeeſſity, and without any default of his own, muſt, of A ſudden, even 
from bis acbeſnon, bocbtte x magiſtrate of a very gifertnt natute front 40) of 
Ms predecefſors, and "muſt" fall into à total dependanee on ſubjects, Ger WH 
former Kings; eſpecially choſe immediately preceding, had "exerciſed af nütho- 
fity-almoſt unfitnited.” Entangled in a char of conſequences, "Which = cduld not 
aſly break, he was intlined to go higher, and rather deny the fi — rineple, 
than admit of eonc fußtons, "which" to him appeared” fo abſufd and inabte. 
Agteeable to the ideas hitherto entertained both by natives and fortigners, them 
nach"he'cſteemed' the efferite and ſoul of the Engliſh government; and bite 


in-oſurpation,” ' Willing to preſerve the antient harmony,” of the conftitution, he 
xhimiftrarion : But when thieſe fortis appeated to him, by the inveterate obiti- 


ind to introduce a he conſtitution; he concluded, that, i f this violent ſituation 
what was ſubordinate muſt neceſſarliſy yigd tö What was principal, andthe | wy 
Vileges of the people, for a tithe; Eibe plact to yal prerogative. From be 
ink of 3 monarch to be degraded Inte ative" of his inſolent fubjedts, ſeemed, 
of all indignities, the greateſt ; and nothing, in his judgment, cbuld exceed the 
bumibation attending ſuch a ſtate; but the meanneſs of tathely ſuby fo 
it, without making (ore efforts to preſerve the! 1 tranſmitted t bi 
bs predecefforg, -- 19331 1363 D 12 ER 2 70 r le, n 
88 he Wi li debe ot til Res d 

bled, he did not immediately break with them, upon their delay of Voting 255 
this fapply. He thougttt, that he coulcd better juſtify any ſtropg meature, d. hich 

© might alter, ards de obliged ie take, if he allowed chem to carry, to the vut- 
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65 the form "of cher bill, Lich bad granted this duty,” e and pou _—_ 


guard the feas 3 it did not follow, that, becauſe he guarded rhe Teas, he en y 


Mill reſerved to themſelves the right of judging how far that ſervi ice merited ſuck y 


of all theſe rigours; and refinements, and inferences, ' Was, that he, without any : 


other power preterded"to annihilate or even abridge the roya} authority. müſt ne. 
teſſerily, be thought, either in its nature or exerciſe, be deemed no ' better tap 


had ever intended to comply, as far as he ea could, with the antient forms of 


tacy of the commons, to have nd other tendency than, tc diſturb" ther bai, | 
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moſt (extremity, their attacks upon his government and prerogative *. He c 
apy 2 himſelf, for the preſent, with ſoliciting the houſe by meſſages ud 
ſpesches: Bur the commons, inſtead of hearkening to his ſolicitations, proceeded 
to carry their cenſorial ſcrutiny into his management of religion +, which vn the 
only grievance, to which they Had ate, as yet, by tber petition of right, appli 
a ſuſicient remad ). 
wm Arminianiſm. I was not poſſible, that dn ſo fertile i in religious leds and Shun, 
_ = ould oſeape the controverſy concerning fatalifm and free-will, which, being 
i frongly interwaven, both with philoſophy and theology, had, in all ages, thrown 
every ſchool. and every church into (uch inextricable doubt and perplexity. The 
Krit reformers in England, as in other European countrias, had embraced the moſt 
Figid-ceners of predeſtination and abſolute decrees, and had campaſed, upon tha 
ſyſtems all che wrticies of their religious cregd. 1 Bug theſe: principles having met 
ich oppalician tram Arminius and his ſactaries, the controverſy was ſoon brought 
Ane hig iſland, and began here 10 diffuſe itſelf. The Arminjans, fioding mor 
encouragement from the ſ it of che church than from the fanuticiſm 
f the puritang, gradually — themſelnrs-wwinh- the; former ; + and ſame of 
hate}, by the indulgence of James and Charles, had attained the bigbeſt office 
and proſexments- in the hierarchy. But cheig ſucceſ wäch the public bad ot 
been altogether anſwerable to thet which they met with in the church and dt 
Surf, Throughout the nation, they Rill, lay under zbe reproach af innovator 
and ſhereſy. The commons now levelled againſt them their formidable cenſure, 
and made them the objects of daily invective rand declamatian» Their prote 
tors were ſtigmatized ; their tenets canvaſſed z their, views gepreſented 8s dg. 
+908 and pernicious, To impgriial (pecQnrars ſurely, if any ſuch bad beep, at di 
bing in England, it muſt have given great engertaiganapty 10 ſee-4 popula: al 
ſemhly, enfismed wich, faction and cochuſiaſos,.. pretend. to bangle queſtions fs 
which þe.greateſt philoſophers, in dhe cranquillicy af outs had norer hater 
been able co: find any farinfafiory falutione ods nts nth abnnds 10 e 
e r that: complicativa of diſputes, in which -men eee we miy 
| phiſerve, that the appeliation,: puriven, ftood for chroe parties, which, tho' con- 
ananly waited together, were yet aftuated by very different! views and motive. 
Than were the political puritana, ha maintained the higheſt principles of civi 
Mborty x the purituns in diſcipline; who wore averſe do the ceremonies and epiſco 
pal government of the church; and the doctrinal puritams, who rigidly deſendel 
-the-dpaculazive ſyſtatm of the fuſt tufurmeta . In oppoſition to all theſe, food, ix 
cout: Parry. the hieraroby, and dhe arminians t only wich thin diſtincton, thi 
the latter £9, being introduced @ few years beforcy.Idid'net, 28 yet, comprebes: 


e * Ruſby, wal. i. p. 644. Lan Fa. vol. 47G. Wu kocke, r. 12. 
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A thoſe who were favourable to the church and to monarchy. But as the contro N a 
nerſies, on every ſubjects grew daily warmer, men united themſelves, more inti- i 
[niately with their friends; and ſeparated themſelves wider from their antagoniſts z _—_— 
and the diſtinction gradually became quite uniform and regular. Mott Nu hy j 
Tunis houſe of commons, which, like all the preceding ones, during the reigns 1 
of James and Charles, and even of Elizabeth, had been much governed by the | 
puritanical party, thought, that they could not better ſerve their cauſe, tha b); 
Rigmatizing and puniſting the arminian ſect, which, introducing an innovation 
in the church, were the leaſt favoured and leaft powerful of all' their ahtagoniſts. VM 
Fiom this meaſure, it was eaſily foreſeen; that, beſides gratifying the animoſity of | 
the docttinal puritans, both the puritans in diſcipline and thoſe in politics would | 
'reap:conſiderable advantages. Laud, Neile, Montague, and other biſhops, who 1 
vert the chief ſupporters of epiſcopal goverament, and the moſt zealous parti- | | 
ans of the diſeipline and oeremonies of the church, were all ſuppoſed to be tainted 
wich artninĩaniſm. The fame men and their diſciples were the ſtrenuous preachers 
of paſſive obedience and of entire ſubmiſſion to princes; and if theſe could once 
de cenſured, and be expelled the church and court, it was concluded, that the 
hierarchy would receive a mortal blow, the ceremonies be leſs rigidly inſiſted: on, 
and the King, deprived of his moſt faithful friends, be obliged to abate thoſe 
tighclaims of prerogative, on which at preſent he inſiſtad ... $399 
Zur Charles, beſides a view of the political conſequences, which muſt reſult 
from a compliance with ſuch pretenſions, was ſtrongly determined, from princi- 
ples of piety and conſcience, to oppoſe them. Neither the diſſipation incident to 
youth, nor the pleaſures attending à high fortune, had been able to prevent this 
vmudus Prince from embracing the moſt” fincere ſentiments of religion q and that 
character, which, in chat religious age, ougim to have been of infinite ad vantagv to 
bim, proved, in the end, the chief cauſe of his tuin: Merely, becauſe the religion, 
opted by him, was not of that preciſe mode and ſect, which began to prevail 
among his ſubjects. His piety, tho' remote from popery, bad a tinctare of HU. 
perſbtion in it; and, being averſe to the glopthy ſpitit uf the puritatis,7 was cepre- 
emed by them as tending towards the abominations of antichriſt. Laud. alfo had 
wnfortunately acquired a great aſcendaat over him: And as all thoſe prelates, 
ſiruck at by the commons, were regarded as bis chief friends and moſt favoufrd 
cdurtiers ; he was reſolved not to diſarm arid diſhonour- himſelf,” by abandoming 
dum to the reſentment of his enemies Being totally unprbvided of military 
ſorce, and finding a-reſratoty;” indle pendant ſpitit to prevail among the people; 
the moſt ſolid baſis of bis authority / he thought; conſiſted in che ſupport; which 
de teceiyed from the hierarchy, usr ee e s 2 1141 55 
In the dehates of the commons, which ate tranſmitted to us, tis ealy to diſ- 
cen ſo early ſome ſparks of that "enthukialtic' fire, which afterwards ſet the whole 
Var. V. B b nation 
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nation in combuſtion. One Rouſe made uſe of an alluſion, which, tho very fa. 
mila, ſeems to have been, borrowed from the writings of Lord Bacon, « If. 

„ man meet a dog alone, ſaid he, the dog is fearful, tho' never ſo fierce by 
F. ug, en if the dog have his W wich him, he will ſet upon that man, 
from whom he fed before. This ſhows, that lower natures, being backed by 
+ higher, encreaſe in courage and ſtrength ;, and certainly man, being backed 
5 with omnipotency, is a kind of omnipotent ereature. All things are poſſible to 
him that believes; and where all things are poſſible, there is a kind of omi. 


, potency. Wherefore, let it be the unanimous conſent and reſolution of us al 
to make a vow and covenant from henceforth to hold faſt our God and our 


„religion; and then ſhall we henceforth expert with certainty happineſs in this 


world “.“ 


4 Ourves Cromwer, at that time, a young man, of no account in the nation, 
is mentioned in theſe debates, as complaining of one, who, he was told, preached 
flat popery'F. Tis amuſing to obſerve the firſt _ of this fanatical hypocrite 
pom omg ſo exactly to his character. 


Tut enquiries and debates concerning tonnage and poundage went hand in 
hand with theſe theological or metaphyſical controverſies. The officers of the 
euſtommbuſe were ſummoned before the commons to give an account by what 
authority they had ſeized the goods of merchants, who had refufed to pay theſe 
duties: The barons of the exchequer were queſtioned concerning their decrees on 
that head 1. The ſheriff of London was committed to the Tower for his activity 
in ſupporting the officers of the cuſtom-houſe : The goods of Rolles, a merchant, 
and member of the houſe, being ſeized for his refuſal to pay the duties, com- 
plaints were made of this violence, as if it were a breach of privilege : Charles 
ſopported his officers in alt theſe meaſures; and the quarre! grew every day higher 
between him and the commons g. Mention was made in the houſe of impeaching 
Sir Richard Weſton, Lord treaſurer ; and the King began to entertain thoughts 
hn ine trad opp pee PRA? 


1255 x John Elliot ſramed a. remonſlr; nc | 
age without conſent. of u and offered it to the clerk to read. It ws 
e He read it himſelf, 25 e queſtion being then called for, the ſpeaker, 


1 


Sir John Finch, ſaid, That be Bad a command from the King to WO” and to put 
aan: M1479 eue 

n bei. Hig vol wii N 8601" 

1 Ruſby. vol. f. p. 655. Parl. Hiſt. vol. vill. p. 289. reg 

t Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 654. Parl. Hit. vol. viii. p. 301. I RKuſhw. i. p. 653. 

$ Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 658. J Parl. Hiſt, vol, viii. p. 326. 


Ae which he toſe and lefe the chair. The whole houſe wu if an 
; — ſpeaker was puſhed back into the chair, and forcibly held in it by 
Hollis and Valentine, till a ſhort remonſtrance was framed, and was paſſed by a ac- 
clamation rather than by vote, Papiſts and arminians were there dec larec capital 
enemies to the commonwealth, Thoſe, who levied tonnage and pbundage, were 
branded with the ſame epithet. And even the merchants, whofhould voluntarily 
pay theſe duties, were denominated betrayers of Engliſh liberty, and pubſit ene- 
mies. The doors being locked, the gentleman uſher of the houſe of lords; ho 
was ſent by the King, could get no admittance, till this remonſtrafce was Finiſhed, 


rupture between the King and parliament, - Theſe diſcontents Charles inflamed by 
his affectation of a ſeverity, which he had not power, nor, probably, inclination, 


Long, Strode, were committed to priſon, on account of the laſt tumult in the 
houſe, which was called ſedition 4. With great difficulty, and after ſeveral de- 
Jays, they were releaſed z, and the law was generally ſuppoſed to be wreſted, in 
order to prolong their impriſonment. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine, 
were ſummoned to their trial in the king's bench, for ſeditious ſpeeches and baha- 
viour in parliament ; but refuſing to anſwer before an inferior court for their con- 


the King's pleaſure, to find ſureties for their good behaviour, and to be fined, the 
two former a thouſand pounds a · piece, the latter five | hundred l. This ſentence, 
procured by the influence of the crown, ſeryed only to, ſhow the King's diſtegard 
to the privileges of parliament, and to acquire an immenſe ſtock of popularity to 
tae ſufferers, who had ſo bravely, in oppoſition to arbitrary. power, defended. the 
liderties of their native country... The commons of England, tho' an immenſe; body, 


deſenceleſs; becauſe of their perſonal equality and their want of leaders: But the 


leaders to them, whoſe reſentment was euflath , and whoſe Gn by was. 5 
Gates, by = n which they had 'uiidergorie i in ſo honourab 


adde 


u 


. The King $ power of 5 as well as proroguing the parliament was ſcarce ever _ 


"tix alu guo until the next ſitting ; but that then no committees were to meet; But iſ che ad- 


. 466. RK 3 


W vol. i, p. 660. Whitelocke, | p. 8 1 Refer e . p. 661, 681. Parl. 
vol. vii. p. 354+ May. p. 13. [| Ruſhw. vol. i. p. 684. 691. 


Bb 2 So 


to carry to extremity. Sir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Heyman, Selden, Coriton, 


duct, as members of a ſuperior, they were condemned to be impriſoned during 


King's ſeverity, if theſe illegal profſectirtons defer erve the” name, here pointed out 


joumment be by the A chen the committees and other matters do continue. Parl. Wh vol, v. 
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By the King's order, he took the mace from the table, whieh ended their pro- Digolution of 
ceedings +. And a few days after the parliament was diſſolvet. bbhbe parlia- 


Tur diſcontents of the nation ran extremely high, on account of this violent March 8 


and poſſeſſed of the greateſt part of the national property, were naturally ſomewhat 


In the 19th of the late King, the judges determined, that the adjoornment by the King kept che far- . 
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Chap il, So much did theſe priſoners glory in their ſufferings, that, tho*'they were pro- 
080 miſed liberty, on that condition, they would not condeſcend even to preſent 
petition to the King, expreſſing their ſorrow for having offended him *. They 
unatiimouſly refuſed to find ſureties for their good behaviour; and diſtained to 
accept of deliverance on ſuch eaſy terms. Nay, Hollis was ſo induſtrious to 
continue his meritorious diſtreſs, that when one offered to bail him, he would 
not yield to the rule of court, and be | himſelf bound with his friend. Even 
Long, who had actually found ſureties in the chief juſtices chamber, declared in 
court, that his ſureties ſhould no longer continue +. Yet becauſe Sir John El. 
liot happened to die, while in cuſtody, a great clamour was raiſed againſt the 
+1 adminiſtration; and he was Md e as a n to the libertics of 
1 u hes f. 
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Peace with France. Peace with Spain. 

mini. Character of the Queen. 
i! Innovations in the church. Irregular levies of money. Severities 
_— min the flar chamber and high commiſſion.——Ship-money.——Tridl 
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i 1 HY HERE now opens. to us a new ſcene, Charles, naturally diſguſted with 
1 . L parliaments, was reſolved not to call any more, till he ſhould ſee greater 
1 indications of compliant diſpoſition in the nation. Having loſt his great favou- 
rite, Buckingham, he became his own miniſter; and never afterwards repoſed 
1 in any one ſuch unlimited confidence. As he chiefly follows his own genius and 
N diſpoſition, his meaſures are henceforth leſs raſh and haſty; tho” the general te- 
nor of his adminiſtration ſtill wants berg u. or maß Peg legal, and more 
of being entirely. prudent. 5 
Wr ſhall endeavour to exhibit 4 jut e "mn een vrhich followed for 
| ſome years) ſo-far as they regard foreign affairs, the fate of the court, and the 
n of hs nation. The Ins a are neither numerous nor illuſtrious; 
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> Whillocke, 5. . + Leanet, 5 in. p. 49. oF t Rufkyyorth, vol. v. p. . 
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CaarLes, deſtitute of all ſupply, was obliged from neceſſity to embrace à mea: 
ſure, which ought to have been the reſult of reaſon and ſound, policy; He made; 
peace with the two crowns, againſt whom he had hitherto, waged.a war, which 
was entered upon without neceſſity, and was conducted without glory. Notwith»;: 
ſtanding the diſtrafted and helpleſs condition of England, no attempt was, made, 
either by France or Spain, to invade their enemy; nor did they entertain any far. 
ther project than to defend themſelves againſt the feeble and ill concerted expeditions 
of that kingdom. Pleaſed that the jealouſies and quarrels between King and par- 
iament had diſarmed ſo formidable a power, they carefully avoided any enterprize, 
which might rouze either the terror or anger of the Engliſh, and diſpoſe them to 
domeſtic union and ſubmiſſion. The endeavours to regain the good will of the 
nation was carried ſo far by the King of Spain, that he generouſly releaſed and 
ſent home all the Engliſh priſoners, taken in the expedition againſt Cadiz. The 
example was imitated by France, after the retreat of the Engliſh from the iſle of ON 
Rhe. When princes were in ſuch diſpoſitions, and had ſo few pretenſions on each Spain. 
other, it could not be difficult to conclude a peace. The treaty was firſt ſigned. April 1. 
with France . The ſituation of the King's affairs did not entitle him to demand. 
any conditions for the hugonots, and they were abandoned to the will of their 
ſovereign. Peace was afterwards concluded with Spain; where no conditions 639: 
vere made in favour of the Palatine, except that Spain promiſed in general to November g. 
uſe her good offices for his reſtoration T. The influence of theſe two wars on do- 
meſtic affairs, and on the diſpoſitions of King and people, was of the utmoſt 
ceonſequence: But no alteration was made by them on the foreign intereſts of the. 
Kingdom;. 5 | | 
Norn1nG: more happy can be imagined' than the ficuation, in which gen N 
then ſtood with regard to foreign affairs. Europe was divided between the rival, 
amilies of Bourbon and Auſtria, whoſe oppoſite intereſts, and ſtill tore? their 
mutual jealouſies, ſecured the tranquillity of this iſland. Their fotces were ſo 
nearly counterpoized, that no apprehenſions were entertained of any event, Wich 
ald ſuddenly diſturb the balance of power between them. The Spaniſh mo- 
rarch, deemed the moſt. powerful, lay at greateſt. diſtance; and the Engliſh, by 
that means, poſſeſſed the advantage of being engaged by political motives, into 
* more intimate union and confederacy with the neighbouring potentate“ The 
"iperſt liruation of the Spaniſh, domitions rendered che naval power of Eng)aids! 
ry formidable to them, and kept that empire in continual dependance. Fraueeg 
more vigorous and more compact, was, every day, riſing in policy and diſciplines, 
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* Ruſby, vol. il. p. 23, 244 + Ruſhw. vol. ii. p. 75, Whitlocke, p. 14. 
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by honour and by friendſhip for his ſiſter, and the Palatine, to endeavour the pro- 


The veteran troops of Ferdinand, conducted by the moſt celebrated generals of 


the age, were foiled in every encounter, and all Germany was over- run in an in. 
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and reached. at laſt an equality e enter with the houſe of Auſtria: But her pro. 
get, flow And gradual, left it ſtüll in the power of England, by a timely inter. 
poſal, to check her ſuperiority. And thus Charles, could he have avoided al 
dinentions with his own ſubjects, was in a ſituation to make himſelf be courted 
and reſpected by every power in Europe; and, what has ſcarce ever ſince been at. 
rained by the princes of this iſland, he could either be ive with dignity, or ney. 
tral with ſecurity. 


A NEUTRALITY. Was ach by the King; and during the reſt of his reign, 
he ſeems to have little regarded foreign affairs, except ſo far as he was engaged, 


curing ſome relief for that unhappy family. He joined his good offices to thoſe 
of France, and mediated a peace between the Kings of Sweden and Poland, in 
hopes of engaging the former to embrace the protection of the oppreſſed prote- 
ſtants in the empire. This was the famed Guſtavus, whoſe heroic genius, fe- 
conded by the wiſeſt policy, made him, in a little time, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
monarch of the age, and rendered his country, formerly unknown and neglect- 
ed, of great weight in the balance of Europe. To encourage and aſſiſt him in 
his projected invaſion of Germany, Charles agreed to furniſh him with ſix thou- 
ſand men ; but that he might preſerve the appearance of neutrality, he made uſe 
of the Marquis of Hamilton's name, a nobleman, allied. to, the crown +. Hs- 
milton entered into an engagement with Guſtavus, and inliſting theſe troops in 
England and Scotland at Charles's expence, he landed them in the Elbe. The 
deciſive battle of Leipſic was fought ſoon after 3. where the conduct of Tilly, and 
the valour of che imperialiſts, were overcame. by the ſuperior conduct of Guſta- 
vus and the ſuperior valour of the Swedes. What remained of this hero's life 
was one continued ſeries of victory, for which he was leſs beholden ta fortune, 
than to thoſe perſonal endowments, which he derived from nature andfromindultey. 
That rapid progreſs of conqueſt, which we ſo much admire in antient biſtory, v 
here renewed in modern, apc: ; il wichour . that cauſe, to which, in former 
ages, it had ever been 1 Milt tary nations were not now engaged againit 
an undiſciplined and unwarlike people; por heroes ſet in oppaſition to cod, 


ſtant, by the victorious Swede. But by. this extraordipary and. unexpected fuce 
ceſs of his ally, Charles failed of the purpoſe, for which, he framed the alliance. 
Guſtavus, lated by proſperity, began to form more extenſive plans of ambi- 
tion ; and in freeing Germany from the yoke of Ferdinand, he intended to te. 
doce it to y ores une hay own. Tie refuſed to reſtore the Palatine to bis 
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CHARTLES LL 
orincipality except on conditions, which would have kept him in total dependance +. 


And thus the negotiation was protracted ; till the battle of Lutzen, where, the 
Swediſh monarch periſhed in the midſt of a complete victory, which be obtained 


Over his enemies. — va [52 A ye toy FO; 
W have carried on theſe tranſactions a few years beyond the preſent, perigd, 


that we might not be obliged to return to them; nor be henceforth interrupted 
in our account of Chatles's court and kingdoms. 


'Wazw we conſider Charles, as preſiding in his court, as affociated with his fa- State of he f 
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mily, it is difficult to imagine a character, at once more reſpectable and more _ and mi- | 
amiable. A kind huſband, an indulgent father, a gentle maſter, a ſtedfaſt friend; © | 


to all theſe eulogies, his conduct in private life fully intitled him. As a monarch 
too, in the exterior qualities he excelled ; in the effential, he was not defective. 
His addreſs and manner, tho' perhaps inclining à little towards ſtatelineſs and 
formality, in the main correſponded to his high rank, and gave grace to that 
reſerve and gravity, which were natural to him. The moderation and equity, 
which ſhone forth in his temper, /#emed to ſecure him againſt raſh and danger- 
ous enterprizes: The good ſenſe, which he difplayed in his diſcourſe and con- 
verſation, ſeemed to warrant his ſucceſs in every reaſonable undertaking. Other 
endowments likewiſe he enjoyed, which, in a private gentleman, woyld have 
deen highly, ornamental, and which, in a great monarch, might have proved 
extremely uſeful to his people. He was poſſeſſed of an excellent taſte in all the 
fine arts; and the love of painting was, in ſome degree, his favourite paſſion. 
Learned beyond what is common in princes, he was a good judge of writing in 
others, and poſſeſſed, himſelf, no mean talent in compoſition. In any other age, 
or nation, this monarch. had been ſecure of a proſperous and a happy reign. 
But the high idea of his own authority, with which he had been imbued, made 
bim incapable of giving way to the ſpirit of liberty, which began to prevail 
among his ſubjects. His politics were not ſupported with ſach vigour and 
foreſight as might enable him to ſubdue their privileges, and maintain bis pre- 
rogative at the high pitch, to which it had been raiſed. And above all, the ſpirit of 
enthuſiaſm, being univerſally diffuſed over the nation, diſappointed all the views 
of human prudence, and diſturbed the operation of every motive, which uſually 
influence ſociety, - CNT rigs has EE age yeriens: a | 
Bur the misfortunes produced by. theſe cauſes, were yet remote. Charles now 
enojed himſelf in the full exerciſe of his authority, in a ſocial intercourſe with his 
9-0 and courtiers, and in a moderate uſe of thoſe pleaſures, which he. moſt 
"rw | 1 


Artes the death of Buckingham, who had ſomewhat alienated Charles from Character of 
ite Queen, ſhe is to be conſidered as his chief friend and favourite. That ruſtic the Queen. | 


+ Franklyn, p. 415. 4 ü 
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— — N which James affected, ad which, ts then — 
his court, made it reſemble more à fair or an exchange, than the ſeat of 49 
prince, was very wide of the diſpoſition of this | monarch, But tho? full of 5 
plaiſance to the whole ſex, Charles reſerved all his paſſion for the Queen, to whom 
he attached himſelf with unſhaken fidelity and confidence. By her ſenſe and \pi- 
tit, as well as by her beauty, ſhe juſtified the fondneſs of her huſband; tho it 
is allowed, that, being ſomewhat of a paſſionate temper, ſhe precipitated hich! into 
haſty and imprudent councils. Her religion likewiſe, to which ſhe was much ad. 
dicted, muſt be regarded as a great misfortune; fince it augmented the jealouſy, 
which prevailed againſt the court, and engaged her to procure , for the catholiy, 


| ſome indulgences, which were generally diſtaſteful to the nation “. 


Ix the former ſituation. of the Engliſh government, when the — was, 
in a great meaſure, independent of his ſubjects, the king choſe his miniſters, ei 


ther from . perſonal favour, or from an opinion of their ability; without any re 


hp th! 25 gard to their parliamentary intereſt or talents, It has ſince been the maxim of 


Strafford. 


princes, wherever popular leaders encroach too much om royal authority, th 
confer offices on them; in expectation, that they will afterwards become more care- 
ful not to diminiſh that power, which has become their own. Theſe politics were 


now embraced by Charles; a ſure proof, that a ſecret revolution had happened i in 


the conſtitution, and had neceſſitated the prince to adopt new maxims of govern- 

ment +. But the views of the King were, at this time, ſo repugnant to thoſe of 
the puritaos, that the leaders, whom he gained, Joft,. from that moment, all in- 

tereſt with their party, and were even purſued as traitors, with implacable hatred 
and feſentment. This was the caſe with Sir Thomas Wentworth, whom the King 
created, firſt a baron, then a viſcount, and afterwards Earl of Strafford; made him 
preſident of the council. of York, and Lord deputy of Ireland; and regarded 
him as his chief miniſter and counſellor... By his eminent talents and abilities, 
Straffors- merited all the confidence, which the King repoſed 1 in him; His cha- 

rater; was ately and auſtere, more fitted to procure eſterm than love: His hde- 
lity to his maſter was unſhakeny but as he now emplayed all his councils to ſup- 

port the prerogative, which he had formerly bent all his endeavours to diminilh, 

kis virtue ſeerns not to have been entirely pure, but to have been ſuſceptible of 


ſtrong impreſſions from. private intereſt and ambition. Sit Dudley Digges vis, 


about the ſame time, created maſter. of the rolls; Noy, attorney - general: Little 
ton, ſollicitor- general. All cheſe had been e leaders; and 
were men very eminent in their profeſſion od 

"In all eccleſiaſtical affairs, and even in many vil, Lend. biſhop of Londoo, 
had eee ann. il ſeyetiey of manden 
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lone and abſtinence from pleaſure could deſerve that name. He was learned, if Chap II. 
ical knowledge could intitle him to that praiſe. © He was difintereſtedy but 

with unceaſing induſtry he ſtudied to exalt the prieſtly and prelatical character, 

which was his own. His zeal was unrelenting in the cauſe of religion; that 78, 

in impoſing, by the moſt rigorous meaſures, his own tenets and pious ceremonies 

on the obſtinate puritans, who had profanely dared to oppoſe him. In proſecution 

of his holy pfirpoſes, he overlooked every human conſideration ; or, in other 

words, the heat and indiſcretion of his temper made him neglect the views of pru- CE 

dence and rules of good manners. He was, in this reſpect, happy, that all his a i 

enemies were alſo imagined by him the declared enemies to loyalty and true piety, . 

and that every exerciſe of his revenge, by that means, became in his eyes, a merit 

and a virtue, This was the man, who acquired ſo great an aſcendant over 

Charles, and who led him, by the facility of his temper, into a conduct, which 

proved fo fatal to himſelf and to his kingdoms.” © 5 ee e 
Tas humour of the nation ran, at that time, into the extreme ppoſite to ſu- Innovations ia 

perſtition; and it was with difficulty, that the antient ceremonies, to which men 

had been accuſtomed, and which had been ſanctified by the practice of the firſt re. 

formers, could be retained in divine ſervice: Yet was this the time, which Laud 

choſe for the introduction of new ceremonies and obſervances. Beſides that theſe 

vere ſure to diſpleaſe as innovations, there lay, in the opinion of the public, ano- 

ther very forcible objection againſt them. Laud and the other prelates, who em- 

braced his meaſures, were generally well inſtructed in ſacred antiquity, and had 

adopted all thoſe religious ſentiments, which prevailed during the fourth and fifth 

centuries; when the chriſtian church, as is well known, was already ſunk into 

thoſe ſuperſtitions, which were afterwards continued and augmented by the policy 

of Rome. The reviyal, therefore, of the ideas and practices of that age could 

not fail of giving the Engliſh faith and liturgy" ſome reſemblance to the"catholic 

ſuperſtition, which the Kingdom in general, and the puritans in particular, 'held 

in the greateſt horror and deteſtation. Men ulfo were apt to think, that; without 

ſome ſecret purpoſe, ſuch inſignificant obſervanees would not be impoſed with ſuch 

untelenting zeal on the refractory ſpirit of the nation; and that Laud's ſcheme was 

to lead back the Engliſh, by gradual ſteps,” to the religion of their anceſtors, 

They conſidered not, that the very inſigmficaney of theſe” ceremonies,” recom- 

mended them to the ſuperſtitious prelate, and made them appear the more peculi- 

ly ſacred and religious,” that they could ſerve no other purpoſe; Nor was the 

felemblance to the Romiſh rituat any objection, but rather à merit; with Laud 

und his brethren; who bore a much greater kindneſs to the mother - church, as 

they called her, than to the ſectartes and preſbyterians, and frequenely' recom- 

mended her us & true chrfiſtian church; an appellation,” which they refvſed, or at 
Vor. V. Cc x ö leaſt 
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| leaft ſorupled,to the others . So openly were theſe tenets eſpouſed, that not 
the diſcontented puritans believed the chureh of England to be relapſing faſt into 
Romiſh ſuperſtition: The court of Rome itſelf entertained hopes of regaining 1 its 
authority in this. iſland, and, in order to forward Laud's good intentions, an of. 
fer was twice made him, in private, of a cardinal's hat, which he declined ac · 
cepting +. His anſwer was, as he ſays himſelf, That ſomething dwelt within bin, 
cobich would not ſuffer his compliance, till Rome was other than it is 4. 


A coukx lady, daughter of the Earl-of Devonſhire, having turned catholic, was 
aſked by Laud the reaſons of her converſion. *Tis chiefly, ſaid ſhe, becauſe ] bats 
to travel in a crowd. The meaning of this expreſſion being demanded, ſh- repli- 
ed, I perceive your Grace and many others are making haſte to Rome; and thereſer; 
in 2 to prevent my being crowded, 1 have gone before you. It muſt be confelled, 
that, tho Laud deſerved not the appellation of papiſt, the genius of his religi- 
on was, tho' in a leſs degree, yet the ſame with that of the Romiſh: The ſame 
| profound reſpect was exacted to the ſacerdotal character, the ſame ſubmiſſion te- 
quired to the creeds and decrees of ſynods and councils, the ſame pomp and cere- 
mony was affected in worſhip, and the ſame ſuperſtitious regard to days, poſtures, 
meats, and veſtments, No wonder, therefore, that this prelate was, every where, 
among the puritans, regarded with horror, as the forerunner of antichriſt, 


"As a ſpecimen of the new ceremonies, to which Laud ſacrificed his own quiet 
and that of the nation, it may not be amiſs to relate thoſe, which he was accuſed 
of employing i in the conſecration of St. Catherine“ $ Church, and which gere the 
Aer of ſuch general ſcandal and offence. | 


x the biſhop's approach to the weſt door of the church, a i loud voice cried, 
Open, open, ye everlaſting doors, that the king of glory may enter in! Immediately 
the doors of the Church flew open, and the biſhop entered. Falling upon his 
knees, with eyes elevated and arms expanded, he uttered theſe words: This place 
75 bh; the ground is holy: In * name of the Father, Sen, and Hely Ghoſt, I pre- 
nounce it Boly. | SEN 2 

Gorxo towards the pon. he, ſeveral & 0800 up from the floor ſome of 
the duſt, and threw it in the air, When he, approached, with his attendants, 
pear to the communion table; he bowed frequently towards it: And on their te- 
turn, they went round the church, repeating as they marched along, ſome of the 
palms: And then ſaid a form of prayer, which concluded with theſe words; We 
conſecrate this church, and ſeparate it unto thee as s holy ground, nat to be profancd ay 
more to common uſes, 4 

AFTR. this, the biſhop, ſtanding near "the „ folemoly por 
nounced . imprecations upon gh ſhould os pollute that holy 


'® May, p. 25. + Ruſhy, vol. ii. p. 199, Welwood, 2. 61. i ü Rah. u. . 
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cried, Let all the-peoplt Jay,' mee. nous dio 
Tut imprecations being all fo piouſly Finiſhed; 80 yere poured cuts num- 
ber of bleſſings upon ſuch as had any hand in framing and duilding that ſacred 
ind beautiful edifice, and on ſuch as had given, or ſhould hereafter give to it, 
any chalices, plate, ornaments, or utenſils. At every benediCtion, he, in like 
manner, bowed towards the eaſt, and cried, Let all the people ſay, amen. 


Tar ſermon ſueceeded ; after _— the mn conſecrated and dene 
the ſacrament in the following manner: 
As he approached the communion- table, he made many lowly reverences : 


elements, and gently lifted up the corner of the napkin, in which the bread was 
lid. When he beheld the bread, he ſuddenly let fall the napkin, flew: back a 
ſtep or two, bowed thee, ſeveral times towards the Shady then he drew near again» 
and opened the napkin, and bowed as before. 

Nrxr, he laid his hand on the cup, which had a a. cover upon it, and, was full 
of wine. He let go the cup, fell back, and bowed thrice towards it, He ap- 
proached again; and lifting up the cover, peeped into the cup. Seeing the wine, 


ſacrament, and gave it to others. And many prayers being ſaid, the ſolemnity 


ſoppoſed to be ſufficiently: holy *. 


Onvzrs were given, and rigoroolly inſiſted on, that wh communion-table 
ſhould be removed from the 'middle of the area, where it hitherto ſtood in all 


nominated an ALTAR as the clergyman, who officiated, received commonly the 
appellation of Prev. Tis not eaſy to imagine the peer, excited by this 
innovation, and the ſuſpicions,” which it gave riſe to. 


ſandal, as being popiſh practices: But the "oppoſition rather increaſed, than 
abated the zeal of, the prelate, | for the introduction of theſe habits and ceremo- 
4 kinds of ornament, eſpecially e were neceſſary for e that 
Mechanical noun, which. Way ee he raiſed i in this uefa. lein; 


© P. 24. 4 ap ] ” © 4 bl de 


e by muſtets of ſoldiers, or keeping 1 in it profane 1 aw=courts, 8 dnia . FRY a FEET 
49 it. RA erte ge be bomed d comards the eaſt, d — 


And coming up to that part of the table, where the bread and wine lay, he bowed 
ſeven times. After the reading of many prayers, he approached the facramental | 


he let fall the cover, ſtarted back, and bowed as before. Then he received the 


of the conſecration ended. The walls and floor and roof, = the fabric y were then | 
churches, except in cathedrals +. It was placed in the eaſt end, railed in, and de- | 


Tur kneeling at the altar, and the uſing of copes, a ſpecies of ea 5 
reltment, in adminiſtring the ſacrament, were alſo known to be great objects of 
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Ghap:Yir. Fut as thele had been ſo much employed by the church of Rome; and had giv 
30. en riſe to ſo much ſuperſtition, or what the puritans called idofatry; it vag im- 
Poſible to introduce them into Engliſh churches, without exciting the moſt ge. 
neral murmurs and complaints. But Laud, poſſeſſed of preſent authority, per 
ſiſted in his purpoſe, and made ſeveral attempts towards acquiring theſe omann 
Some of the pictures, introduced by him, were alſo found, upon inquiry, to be 

the very fame, which might be met with in the maſs-book. The crucifix too, 

that eternal conſolation of all pious catholics, and gr to all ſound Ps 

was not forgot on this occaſion *, . 
Ix was much remarked, that Sherfield, the dh of Saliſbury, was tried n 

the ſtar · chamber, for having broke, contrary to the biſhop of Saliſbury's ex- 
preſs injunctions, a painted window. of St. Edmond's church in that city. He 
hoaſted, that he had deſtroyed theſe monuments of idolatry ;. But for this effor 

of his zeal, he was fined 500 pounds, removed from his office, condemned to 
make a public acknowlegement, and be bound to his good behaviour ; 


Nor only ſuch of the clergy, as neglected to obſerve every ceremony, were 
ſulſpended and deprived by the high commiſſion-court: Oaths were, by many ef 
the biſhops, impoſed on the church - wardens; and they were ſworn to infotm 
againſt any one, who acted contrary to the ecclefiaſtical-canons 4. Such a mes 
ſure; tho* practiſed during the reign of Elizabeth, gave much offence ;/ as reſem- 
bling too nearly the practice of the Romiſh inquiſitio. 
To ſhow the greater alienation from the churches, reformed ir the a 
terian model, Laud adviſed, that the diſcipline and worſhip of the church ſhould 
be impoſed on the Englith regiments, and trading companies abroad 6. All fo. 
reigners of the Dutch and Walloon. congregations were commanded to attend the 
eſtabliſned church; and indulgence was granted to none after the children of the 
firſt denizens: J. Scudamore too, the King's ambaſſador at Paris, had orders to 
+ withdraw: himſelf, from the communion. of the hugonots. Even men of ſerie 
N conduct, not only becauſe it gave offence in England, but 
betauſe, in foreign countries, it loſt, the crown the advantage of being conlideres 
as the head and fupport of the reformation. 
bos pꝛetence of pacifying diſputes, orders were © ifyed from the <ouncil, forbid 
0 ding, on bath ſides, all preaching; and printing with regard to the controverted 
points of predeſtination and free · will. But it was complained of, and probably 
wich reaſon, that the impartiality was altogether confined to the 005 and that 


the execution af them, was, only, meant, againſt the calyiniſts. 
e el. f. P. 272, . . Rabe, val l. 5. tre. ok e 


ask, p. 41, 413, 412- | f Ruſby, vol. fl. P. 18605 an vol f. 5.200 
Franklyn, p. 451. 115 Ruſhw. * ii. F. 227. 
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be ceturn for Charles ' indulgence towards the church, Laud and his followers hut > 10s. 

took. care. to magnify, on every occaſion, the regal authority, and to treat, & 

wich the utmoſt diſdain or deteſtation,. all puritanical pretenſions. to a free and 
conſtitution. But while theſe prelates were fo liberal in railing t the 

crown. at the expence of publio liberty, they made no ſeruple of incroaching, 

themſelves,. on the royal rights the moſt inconteſtable; in order to exalt the 


hierarchy, and, procure to their own order dominion and independance. All 
the doctrines, which the Romiſh church had borrowed from ſome of the fa- 
thers, and which freed the ſpiritual from ſubordination to the civil power, were 
now-adopted by the church-of England, and interwoyen with her political and 
religious tenets, A divine and apoſtolical charter was inſiſted on, preferably 
to a. legal and parliamentary one. The ſacerdotal character was magnified as 
facred and indefeizable : All right to ſpiritual-authority, or even to private . 
ment in ſpiritual ſubjects, was refuſed to profane laymen : Eecleſiaſtical courts 
were held by the biſhops in their own name, without any notice taken of the 
King's authority: And Charles, tho' extremely jealous of every claim in popu- 
lar aſſemblies, ſeemed rather to encourage, than repreſs, thoſe encroachments of 
his clergy, Having felt ſome-ſenſible inconveniences from the independent ſpi- 
nt of parliaments,” he attached himſelf intirely to thoſe, who profeſſacdd a devoted 
obedience to his-crown and perſon; nor · did he foreſee, that the eccleſiaſtical pow- 
er, which he exalted, not admitting of any preciſe boundary, might in time be- 
come more e _ peace, and no leſs fatal to opal mu han: 
the other. of 

So early as the coronation; Laud: was ) ths ih ente to 8 
mon, who introduced a novelty, which, tho' overlooked by Charles, made a 
deep impreſſion on many of the bye ſtanders. After the uſual cetemonies, theſe 
words were recited to the King : Stand and hold faſt, from henceforth, the 
Place, to which you have been heir by the ſucceſſion of your forefathers, be- 
„ing now delivered to you by the authority of Almighty God, and by the 
* hands of us and all the biſhops' and ſervants of God. And, as yon ſee the 
, 1 to come nearer the altar than others, ſo remember, that, in all places 

convenient, you give them greater honour ; that the Mediator of God and man 
*' may eſtabliſn you.on the kingly throne, to be a-mediator betwixt the clergy 
and the laity 3: and that you may reien oak ever fg on Chriſt, the King of 
* kings, and Lord'of lords 42” * kB ing To ine 

Taz principles, which ed ruth were not entertained by be King. 
merely as ſoft and "agreeable to his royal ears: They were alſo put in practice. 
ding a'l the time, that he ruled without. parliaments. . Tho? frugal. ang tegu · 
lat in his expences, he wanted money for the rt of government; and he le- 


* Whit6rke, p. 23. t Franklyn, p. 1 14. Ruſby, vol. i. b e 
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vied it, either by the revival-of obſolete laws, or by violations, ſome more open, 
ſome more diſguiſed, of the privileges of the nation. Tho“ humane and gende 
in his temper, he gave way to ſeverities in the ſtar-· chamber and high commiſſos 
which ſeemed neceſſary, in order to ſupport the preſent model of -adminiſtration, 
and repreſs the riſing ſpirit of liberty throughout the kingdom. Under theſe two 
heads, may be reduced all the remarkable tranſactions of this reign, during ſome 
years: For, in peaceable and proſperous times, where a neutrality i in foreign af- 
fairs is obſerved, ſcarce: any thing is remarkable, but what is, in ſome degree, 
blamed- or blameable. And, leſt the hopes of relief or protection from parlia- 
ment might encourage oppoſition, Charles iſſued a proclamation, in which he de- 
clared, That, whereas, for ſeveral ill ends, the calling again of a parliament 
< is divulged; tho' his Majeſty: has ſhown, by frequent meeting with his people, 
<<. his love to the uſe of parliaments: Let the late abuſe: having, for the preſent, 
driven him unwillingly out of that courſe he will account it preſumption for 
„ any one to preſcribe to him any time for the calling that aſſembly *.” This 


was generally conſtrued as a declaration, that, during this reign, no more par. 


liaments were intended to be ſummoned f. And every meaſure of ne, 


a firmed a ſuſpicion, ſo diſagreeable-to the generality of the people. 


.,Tonnace and poundage were continued to be levied by the royal e 


vies of money. alone, The. former arbitrary impoſitions were {till exacted. "Sven new . 


2» Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p- 389. 
oP Ruſhw. vol. il. p. 8, May, p. 1 


ſitions were laid on ſeveral kinds of merchandize 1. 


Tux cuſtom houſe officers received orders from the council to enter into any 
houſe, warehoufe, or cellar; to ſearch any trunk or FRY and to break a ay bulk 


whatever; in default of the payment of cuſtoms F. 


-In order to exereiſe the militia, and keep them in 1850 oer 5 each county, 


by an edi of the council, was aſſeſſed in a certain ſum, for the entertainment of 
a muſter-maſter, appointed for that ſervice ||. | 


Conurosrriovs were openly made with recuſants, and the popiſh religion be. 


came a regular part of the revenue. This was all the perſecution, which it under. 


went during the reign of Charles **, 


A COMMISSION was granted for compounding with ſuch as were poſſeſſed f 
crown-lands upon defective titles; ; and on this pretence ſome money was exactec 
from the people tt. IP ITN | 

"Tart was a law of Edward ll. it, That whoever 1 was ' polſeſſed of. event) 
pounds year in land, ſhould be obliged, when ſummoned, to appear and to tc. 
celve che order. of "Erighthood. "Twenty pres, at chat time, partly by the 


+ Clarendon, vol. i. p. 4. May, Þ l. 
5 Rufbw. vol. il. p. 9. | Robw. vol. 5. P. te. 
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noh. vol. ii. p. 3. 


% Ruſhw. vol. i 1. p. 13, 12, 13, 247. 
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change of denomination, partly by that in the value of money, were equivalent Chap. Ill. 
o 200 in the ſixteenth | and ſoventeenth century; and it ſeemed juſt, that the 1880 
King ſhould not inſiſt ſtrictiy on the letter of the law, and © 3 people of 

ſo imall revenue to accept of that expenſive honour.” E:\ward VI. , and Queen 

Elizabeth +, who had both of them made uſe of this expedient for raiſing mo- 

ney, had ſummoned only thoſe poſſeſſed of forty pounds a- year and upwards to 

receive knighthood, or compound for their neglect; and Charles imitated their 

example, in granting the ſame indulgence. Commiſſioners were appointed for 

fixing the rates of compoſition: and inſtructions were given to theſe commiſſion- 

ers, not to accept of -a leſs ſum than would have been due by the perſon,” upon a 

tax of three ſubſidies and a half 1. Nothing proves more plainly, how ill diſpoſed 

the people were to the meaſures of the crown, than to obſerve that they loudly 
complained of an expedient founded on poſitive ſtatute, and warranted by ſuch 

recent precedents. © The law was pretended to be obſolete z tho only one reign had 
intervened ſince the laſt execution of it. 

BaRxAR D, lecturer of St. Sepulchres, London, had this expreſſion in his prayer Severities of 
before ſermon ; Lord, open the eyes of the Queen's Majeſty, that ſhe my fee Jeſus r pine 
Crit, whom ſbe bas pierced with her infidelity. ſuperſtition, and idolatry. He w 4 
queſtioned in the high commiſſion court for this inſult on the Queen; but, upon 
his ſubmiſſion, diſmiſſed d. Leighton, who had wrote libels againſt the King, 
the Queen, the biſhops. and the whole adminiſtration, was condemned by 
a very ſevere, if not a cruel, ſentence 3 but the execution of it was ſuſpended for 
ſome time, in expectation of his ſubmi on l. All the ſeverities, indeed, of this 
reign, were exerciſed againſt thoſe, who triumphed in their ſuflerings, who courted 
perſecution, and braved authority: And, on that account, their puniſhment may 
be deemed the more juſt, but the leſs prudent, _ To have neglected them intirely, 
had it been conſiſtent with order and public ſafety, had been the wiſeſt meaſure, 
vlich could have been embraced z, as perhaps, it had been the molt ſevere yd 
ment, which could haye been Wide on theſe zealots. (3 


ls order to gratify the clergy with a magnificent fabric, ſubſcriptions. were ſt | 
in foor, for the repairing and rebuilding St. Paul's; and the King, by his coun - 
nance and example, encouraged this laudable undertaking **. By order of the 
privy council, St. Gregory's church was removed, as an impediment to the 
k of extending and beautifying the cathedral, Some houſes and ſhops likewiſe. 
"ere pulled down ; and compenſation was made to the proprietors T. As there 
"8 no immediate proſpect of aſſembling a parliament, ſuch acts of power in the 


1631, 


„ ee tom. zv. p. 1j. | + Id, 493, 804. | t Ruſhw. vol. ii. p. 70. 71, 72. 
„ p. 16. $ Ruſhw. vol. il. p. 32. | Kennet's complete hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 60. 6 
„p. 19. ' Whidocke, P. 17. 8 Ruſhiv, vol. ii, p. 88, 89, 90, 207, _—_— 
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King became neceſſary ; "and in no former age would the people have Gntertaineq 
any ſcruple with regard to them. It muſt be remarked; that the Puritans were 
extremely averſe to the railing this ornament t the capital.” | It favoured, as the 
pretended, of popiſh ſuperſtition. FSA HE 
Ax office was erected for the ſcalid of cards: A new tax, which, of itſelf, uu 


liable to no objection; but was of the moſt d etre Rur when co 
dered as arbitrary and illegal “. 


Moxorol Es were revived; an oppreſſive nod of le cvying taxes, beg un- 
limited as well as deſtructive of induſtry, The laſt parliament of James, which 
aboliſhed monopolies, had left a very equitable exception in favour of new inven- 
tions ; and on pretence of theſe, and of erecting new companies and corporations, 
was this grievance now renewed. The manufacture of ſoap was given to a com. 
pany, who paid a ſum for their patent T. Leather, ſalt, and many other commo- 
dities, even down to linen rags, were likewiſe put under reftriftions. 


Ts affirmed by Clarendon, that ſo little benefit was reaped from FI 
jeQs, that of 200,000 pounds levied from the people, ſcarce, 1500 came into the 
King's coffers. Tho? we ought not to ſuſpect the noble hiſtorian of exaggerations 
to the diſadvantage of Charles's meaſures z this fact, it muſt be owned, appeu 
incredible. The ſame author adds, that the King's intention was to teach his 
ſubjects how unthrifty a thing it was to refuſe. reaſonable ſupplies to the crown, 
An imprudent project! to offend a whole nation, under the view of puniſhment; 
and to hope, by acts of violence, to break their refractory ſpirits, without being 
e of any forces to anne reſiſtance. 


Tax council of York bad been firſt: erected, after a rebellion, by a patent from 
Henry VIII. without any authority of parliament; and this exerciſe of pove', 
Aike many others, was indulged to that arbitrary monarch. The council had 
long acted chiefly as a criminal eourt; but, beſides ſome innovations, introduced 
by James, Charles thought proper, ſometime after Wentworth was made pre 
dent, to extend its powers, and to give it a large civil juriſdiction, and that, in 
ſome reſpects diſcretionary 4. Tis not improbable, that the King's intention was 
only to prevent inconveniencies, which aroſe from the bringing every cauſe, fron 
the moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom, into Weſtminſter- hall: But the conſe 
quence, in the mean time, of this meaſure, was the putting all the northern coun 
ties out of the protection of ordinary law, and the ſubjecting them to an autho- 

rity. ſomewhat arbitrary. Some irregular atts of that . were, this Jer 
| rp of F. 5 


« oy vol. ii. p. 103. + Ruſhw. vol. a. p. * 142, 189,  - PR 1 
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dicted in tlie ſtar chamber as a libeller. 
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Tat court of ſtar-charabey extended very far its authority f. ag it vas matter Chap. II. 


of complaint, chat. it enctoached upon the jvriſdiction of the other courts im- 


polag heavy fines and inflieting ſevere puniſhment, beyond the uſual coprſe. of 


jultice. 


Sir David Foulis was fined 5000 pounds, chiefly becauſe. he 2 
ſuaded a friend from compounding with the commiſſioners of knighthood *. f 
parxxk, a barriſter of Lincoln's-Inn, had wrote an enormous — OY 
thouſand pages, which he called Hiftrio-Maſtys. Its profeſſed purpoſe was to de 
cry ſtage-plays, comedies, -interludes, muſic, dancing; but the author likewiſe 
wok occaſion to declaim againſt hunting, public feſtivals, Chriſtmas. keeping. 
bonefites, and May poles. His zeal againſt all theſe levities, he ſays, was firſt 
moved, by obſerving that plays ſold better than the choiceſt ſermons; and that 
they were frequently printed on finer. paper than the Bible itſelf. _ Beſides, that 
the players were often papiſts, and deſperately. wicked ; the play .houfes, he af- 
firms, are Satan? 8 chapels, the play-haunters little better than incarnate devils, and 
ſo many ſteps, in a dance, ſo many. paces to hell. The chief crime of Nero he 
repreſents to have been, his frequenting and acting of plays; and thoſe, who no- 
bly conſpired his death, were principally moved to it, as he affirms, by their in- 
dignation at that enormity. The reſt of his thouſand pages were of à like ftrain, 
He had obtained a licence from Archbiſhop Abbot's chaplain; yet was he in- 
It was thought ſomewhat hard, that 
general invectives againſt plays ſhould be interpreted into ſatyres againſt the King 
and Queen, merely "Serial they frequented theſe amuſements, and becauſe the 
Queen ſometimes acted a part in paſtorals and interludes, which were repreſented 
at court, The author, it muſt be owned, had, in plainer terms, blamed the hier- 
archy, the ceremonies, the innovations in religious worſhip, and the new ſuper- 


Ritions, introduced by Laud and this probably, together with the obſtinacy 


and petulance of his behaviour before the ſtar- chamber, was the reaſon hy his 
kntence was ſo ſevere: He was condemned to. be put from the bar; to ſtand on 
the pillory in two places, Weſtminſter and Cheapſide; to loſe both his cats, one 
n each 3 to ee fine co the King; and to be impriſoned 
during life F. en oli Di D en e einde eee 

Tunis fame en was a great hero among the puritans en was chiefly with 
a view to mortify that ſe, that, rho? of a Honourable ee N condemn- 


vt 
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« Ruſby, vol. n. p. 215, 216, 2008 &C,. 


+ The muſic in the chorches; he affirmed 25 to. be the ante of a men, but a 'bleating of brute- 


bats; choriſters bellow the tenor, as it were oxen; bark a counter-point,' as. it were u kennel of 
Goes ; roar out a treble, ac it were & ſort af bulls; and grunt out a baſe, ay it were a number of 
bog. Chriſtmas, as it is kept, is the Devil's Chriſtmas : and he employed a great number of pages 


io perſuade men to affect the name of Puritan, as if Chriſt were a Ten. z and ſo he ſaith | - his In- 
der. Ruſhw, vol. i. 
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all m. ed by the Rer-ehamber te fo gnominious a puniſhment. be thorough gb pace 
1635 were diſtinguiſhable dy the fourneſs and auſterity of their mahnets; ing 
by theiraverſionto:all pleaſure aq foctety . To inſpire therm with'better hüt 
was certainly; both for their O ſake and that of the pubfie, 4 very laudabſe i- 
tention in ehe euỹrt; but whether pillories, fines, Ne Ke fcb er r. 
Tanten for that purpoſe, may admũt of ſome queſtion. 

Avornrx expedient, which the King tried, in order to infloe chearfulneſs into 
the national devotion, was not much more ſucceſsful. He renewed his father's 
edict for allowing ſports and recreations on Sunday to ſuch as attended public 
worſhip ; and he ordered his proclamation for that purpoſe to be publicly read 
by the clergy after divine ſervice . Thoſe, who were puritanically affected, re. 
fuſed obedience, and were puniſhed by ſuſpenſion: or deprivation. The differences 
between the ſects were before fufficiently great; nor was it en to widea 
them farther by theſe inventions. 

Son encouragement and protection, which the King and eee gave to 


5 wakes, church · ales, bride- ales, and other chearful feſtivals of . common People 
were the objects of like ſcandal to the puritans +. 


Tuis year, Charles made a journey into Scotland, Kay by his court, in 
order to hold a parliament there, and to paſs thro the ceremony of his coronation. 
The, nobility and gentry of both kingdoms rivaled each other, in expreſſing all 
duty and reſpect to the King, and in ſhowing mutual friendſhip and regard to 
each other. No one could have ſuſpected, from exterior apptarances, that ſuch 
dreadful ſcenes were approaching, 

Ons: Chief article of buſineſs, (for-it Shades) b ae Ling was 
acted in this parliament, was, beſides the obtaining ſome ſupply, to procure av- 
chority for ordering the habits of elergymen . The act paſſed not without oppo- 
fition and difficulty. The dreadful ſurplice was before mens eyes; and they ap- 
prehended, with ſome reaſon, that, under ſanction of this law, it would ſoon be 
introduced among them. Tho the King believed, that his prerogative intitled 
him to a general power of directing whatever belonged. to the exterior government 
of the church z this was eſteemed a matter of too great i a ee 
vithant the ſanction of a particular ſtatute, + 

IMMEDIATELY after the King's return to England, he heard of Archbiltop 
Abbot's death: And, without delay, he conferred that dignity on his favourite, 

Laud; who, by this acceflion'of authority, was now enabled to maintain eccle- 
pi ng with greater rigour, bogs . difcontentof 


{- Dugdale, Res © .©-® Ruſhyy. vol. H. p. 103. % "| White, p. 16, 17. Frankhn, | 
5. 437+ + Ruſby, vol. ii, p. 191, 192. May, p. 4. 1 Ruthie. vol. — 
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Laub obtained che biſhopric of London for his friend, Juxons andy about a Gen 
year after Portland's death, had intereſt enough to engage the King to make that, 
—— Lord high treaſurer. Juxon was a,perſon of great integrity, \mildaels, 

and humanity, and endued with a good underſtanding . Yet did this laſt promo 55 
tion give general diſcontent. His birth and character were too obſcure for a man * 
raiſed to one of the higheſt offices of che crown. And the clergy, it was thought, 
vere already too much elated by former inſtances of the King's attachment to 
them, and needed not this farther encouragement to aſſume dominion over the 
ſaity T. The Puritans, likewiſe, were much difatisfied with Juxon, notwith- 
ſtanding all his ad virtues ; 3. becauſe he was a 8 of. NOIR, A n 
ind hunting. N e e ads: 47 i 


„ Mn N was dow introduced. The firſt writs of this Und kad been oY 
Fefted to ſeaport-fowns': Bar ſhip-money was at this time levied on the whole 
kingdom; and each county was rated at a articular ſum, which was afterwards 
iſſeſſed upon individuals kay The amount oft whole tax was very moderate, lit- Ship-money. 
tle exceeding 200, o pounds; it was levied upon the people with juſtice 

and equality; and this money was intirely expended upon the navy, to the great 

honour and advantage of the kingdom: Yet all theſe circumſtances could not re- 

concile the people to the impoſition. It was intirely arbitrary: By the ſame right, 

ary other tax might be impoſed: And men eſteemed a powerful fleet, tho“ very 

deſiteable, both for the credit and ſecurity of the kingdom, but an re 

pence for their liberties, ' which were thus facrificed to the obtaining it. 


ExcLaxD, it mult be owned, was, in this reſpect, unhappy in its pteſent 
ſituation, that the King had entertained a very different idea of the conſtitution, 
from that which began, in general, to prevail among his ſubjects. He did not 
regard the privileges of the people as ſo ſacred” and inviolable, that nothing but 
the moſt extreme neceſſity could juſtif/ an infringement of them. He conſi- 
deted himſelf as the ſupreme magiſtrate, to whoſe care heaven, by his birth-right,/ 
had committed his people, whoſe duty it was to provide for their ſecurity and 
happineſs, and who was veſted with very ample diſcretionary powers for that ſa- 
'uary purpoſe. If the obſervance. of the antient lab and cuſtoms was eonſiſt 
tent with the preſent convenience of government, he thought himſelf obliged to 
comply with that rule ; as the | eaſieſt, the ſafeſt, and what procured the moſt 
prompt and willing obedience, | But when a change of circumſtances, eſpecially. 
if derived from the ohſtinacy of che people, required a new plan of adminiſtra-! 
tun; national privileges, be thought, muſt yield to ſupreme poxet; nor could 
ay order of the ſtate oppoſe any right to the will of the ſovereign, directed to the 


* Whidocke, p. 23. Clarendon, vol. AF: 99+ -. 14 Clarendon, vol, i. p. 9. Nunrdag. 
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L good of the public *, That theſe prineiples of goyetument vere derived from the 
uniform tenor of the Engliſtr laws, it would be raſh to- affitm. The fivRtuating 
nature of the conſtitution, the impatient humour of the people, and the variety 
ob events, had; no doubt, im different ages, produced many exceptions and con- 
tractictions. Theſe obſervations alone may be eſtabliſned on both ſides, thut the 
appearances were ſuffeiently ſtrong in favour of the King to apologize for his fol. 
lowing ſuch maxims, and that public liberty muſt be ſo precarious under this ex. 
orbitant e ger as to pg Age ee not aan rene uy ld, 
in the people. ”: 4 4 fr We „ nt E 
Son laws had beer che, Abrdg the eine vir. 0550 IO 
lation, or the converting arable lands into paſture. By a decree: of the fr. 
chamber, Sir Anthony Roper was fined, 4000 pounds for an offence of this na- 
ture f. This ſevere ſentence was intended to tetrify others into compoſition; and 
above 30, ooo pounds were levied by that expedient . Like compoſitions, or io 
default of them, heavy fines, were required for encroachments on the King's for- 
reſts; whoſe, bounds, by decrees, eſteemed. arbitrary, were extended much be- 
yond what was uſual ||. The bounds of one foreſt, that of Rockingham, were in- 
creaſed from ſix. miles to ſixty $. The ſame humour, which. made the people re- 
fuſe to the King voluntary ſupplies, diſpoſed them, wth Huch better reaſon, to 
murmur againſt theſe irregular methods of taxation. 
Monty was fined: 10,000. pounds, for-reviling, 5 and ſtriking, in 
5 the court of Whitehall, Sir George Theobald, one of the King's ſervants J. This 
fine was thought exorbitant; but whether it was compounded, as was uſual in 
fines impoſed in the ſtar chamber, we are not informed. 


© _ALL18ow had reported, that the Archbiſhop of York had incurred the King's 
diſpleaſure, by, aſking a limited toleration to the catholics, and an allowance to 
build ſome churches for the exerciſe of their religion, For this ſlander againſt the 
Archbiſhop, he was condetnned in the ſtar-chamber to be fined. 1000 pounds, to be 
committed to priſon, to be bound to his good behaviour during life, to be whip 
ped, and to be ſet on the pillory at Weſtminſter, and in three other towns in Eng: 
land. Robins, who had been an.accomplice in the guilt, was condemned by 3 
ſentence equally, ſevere +, Such events are rather to be conſidered as rare and de- 
tached . inſtances, collected by che ſevere ſcrutiny of hiſtorians, than as procl of 
. the-preyailing genius of the King's adminiſtration. And it is alſo certain, that 
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andal xgainftthe: great. the) geicdom proſecuted at preſent, is; however, in the eye Gagen 
of the law, a great crime, and ſubj ts che offender to very heavy penalties, Otmo 5 

| Tu ed E are other inſtances of the high reſpect paid to the nobility and to the 

gteat in that age; when the powers of monarchy} tho' Uiſpured; ſtill maintaitieci 

themſelves' in heir priſting vigour. Clarendom tells us a pleaſant inoident to 

this purpoſe.” A watermanz belonging to à man of quality, having a ſquabble 

with à citizen about his fare, ſhowed his badge, the creſt, of his maſter, which 

happened to be àa ſwan ; and thence inſiſted on better treatment from the citizen. 

But the other replied careleſsly, that he did not trouble his head about that gooſe. 

For this offence, he was ſummoned before the marſnal's court, was fined as bav- 

ing opprobriouſly defamed . nobleman's creſt, ne the ſwan a wer an 
was in effect reduced to ui n ee eee eee e w , 
Sid Richard Granville had bern very ill uſed dy the earl of Suffolk i in a wha. 

ſit ; and he was accufed before the Rar chamber of having ſaid of that nobſeman, 

that he was a baſe lord. The evidence againſt him was ſotne what weak; yet for 

thisNight offence, inſufficientiy proved; he was condemned e a N of Moo 

pounds; one half to the earl, another to the King 1. 


sin George Markham, followings chace where” the lord Darcy's en 
was exereiſing his hounds; kept cloſer to the dogs than was thought proper by 
the huntſman, who, beſides other rudeneſs, gave him foul language, which Sir 
George returned with a ſtroke. of his whip. The fellow threatened to complain 
to his maſter : The knight replied, If his maſter would juſtify ſuch inſolence, he 
would ferve him in the fame manner, or words to that effect. Sir George was 
cited to the ſtar-chamber, and fined 10, ooo pounds. S fine a thing was il in 
thoſe: days to be a bird! A very natural reflection of lord Lanfdown's in relating 
this incident T. The people, in vindicating their liberties from the authority of 
the crown, threw off alſo the yoke of the nobility. 1 is proper to remark that 
this laſt affair happened early i in the reign of Jame g.. The preſent practice, of 


the ſtar · chamber was no innovation; tho! the pꝑteſent Ae of the people 


made them repine more at this, grigvous ſervitude. oily 191! ad N gtmg 2 


Crartes had imitated the example of Elizabeth and Hits and had iſſued 1635. 
proclamations forbidding the landed gentlemen and the nobility to ve ichyein | 

London, and ordering them to retire to their country-feats ||, "For difobedichce 

to this edict, many were indicted by the attorney-general, and were fined'in'the - 1 
far. chamber 9. This occaſioned diſcontents, and the ſentences were complained 7 
of, as illegal. But if proclamations had authority, of which no body pretended q 
to doubt; muſt they not be put in execution? In no inſtance, I muſt confels, does. 


122 Lie of Clarendon, vol. i, p. 72. I + Lord Lanſdown, P- IS wh + 11. 5 "$15. 
lage. vol. ii. p. 144. $ Roſhw. vol. ii. p. 288. 
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of Northumberland, who had orders to attack the. herring-buſſes of the Dutch, 
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it more evidently appear, what, confuſed. ain: dei; = 


i *, entertained concerning the Engliſh, conſtitutian. 


1 Rar, having exported: fuller's earth, contrary ——— proclumitie, 
waz, beſides the pillory, condemned in the ſtar · chamber to a fine of 2000 pounds + 
Like fines; were leyied on Terry, Eman, and others, for diſobeying a proclimg. 
tion, which forbad the exportation of gold . In order to account for the ſub- 
ſequent convulſions, even theſe incidents are not to be overlooked; as frivolous or 
contemptible.. Such e as theſe were eee vs Par 


enormities. + i om MORT TOWLE 


Tann remains een. Fee prohibiting: ane ew 
ſtand in the ſtreet J. We are told, that there were not ner erg coaches of 
that kind in London, nen abe neh eee 0 

CFP 
ſail, the greateſt. which England had ever known, was equipped under the Eat} 


which fiſhed in what were called the Britiſh ſeas. The Dutch were content to 
pay 30, ooo pounds. for a licence during this year. They openly denied, however, 
this claim of dominion in the ſeas, beyond the friths, bays; and ſhores ;- and it 
may be queſtioned whether the laws of nations warrant. any farther-pretenſions, 

Tuts year the King ſent a ſquadron agaiaſt Salle; and with the aflitance of 


the Emperor of Morocco, deſtroyed that receptacle of pyrates, by whom the 


Engliſh commerce and even the Engliſh coaſts had been long infeſted, This 


ſmall exploit was of conſequence, and the utmoſt that could be expected from a 


prince, who had no army nor revenue; and who had not been able, without em- 
ploying the moſt difficult and even dangerous expedients, to equip a fleet, and 
thereby provide, in ſome degree, for the reputation and ſaſety of his kingdom. 


Bux ro a divine, and Baſtwick a pliyfician, \ were tried i in the ftar-chamber 
for ſeditious' and ſchiſmatical libels, and were condemned to the ſame puniſhment, . 
which had been inflited on Prynne. "Prynne himſelf was tried for a new offence; 
and, together with another fine of 3000 pounds. was condemned to loſe what. 
remained of his ears. Beſides, that theſe writets had attacked, with great ſere 
rity, and even an intemperate zeal, the ceremonies, rites, and government of the 
church; the very anſwers, which they gave in to the court, were ſo full of co. 
macy aa of inveftives agaioft the prelates, that no lawyer. could be prevailed 
with to ſign them $. The rigours however, which they underwent, being ſo un- 
worthy -men of their profeſſion, i ſes and the * of me 
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public © „ The ſeverity of the ſtar- chamber, which was genera aſcribed to 
Lavd's: u, perhaps, in itſelf, ſome wat vey 

vill aaturallys to us, appear enormous; who: enjoy, in the urmoſt Latitude, that 
liberty of the preſs, Which 1s, ſo neceſſary in every monarchy, ' confined” by le; 
limitations. But as cheſe limitations were net regularly fixed during the age of 
Charles, nor at any time before ſo was the freedom of ſpeech totally unknown, 
2nd was generally deemed, as well as religious toſeration, incompatible with all 
government. No age or nation, among the moderns, had ever ſet an ex- 
ple of ſuch an indulgence; And it ſeems unreaſonable to judge of the begin wins: 
embraced during one period, by the maxims which prevail in another. 

Box rox in his book, where he complained of innovations, mentioned ang 
others, that a certain Wedneſday had been appointed for a faſt, and that the faſt 
nay ordered to be. celebrated without any "ſermons T. The intention, "as he pre- 
ended, of that novelty; was, by the example of a faſt without ſermons,” to ſuppreſs 
il the Wedneſday's lectures in London. Tis obſervable, that the church of 
Rome and that of England, being, both of them, lovers of form and ceremony 
and order, are more friends to prayer than preaching ; while the puritanical ſec- 
aries. who find, that the latter method of addreſs, being directed to a numerous . 
audience preſent and viſible, is more inflaming and animating, have always re- 
garded it as the chief part of divine ſervice. Such circumſtances, tho? minute, it 
may not be improper to tranſmit to poſterity; that thoſe, who are curious of 


tracing the hiſtory. of the human mind, ay! mene . far its ſeveral dugu- 
luities coincide in different ages. 


tations, and transferring them to the church; and great ſums of money had a 
been bequeathed to the ſociety for theſe: purpoſes. But it was ſoon obſerved thats 

the only uſe which they made of their funds, was to eſtabliſn lecturers in all the 

conſiderable churches; men, who, without being ſubjected to epiſcopal authority, 
employed themſelves entirely in preaching and in ſpreading the fire of puritaniſm. 
Lund took care, by a decree, which was paſt in the court of exchequer, and which 
ws much complained of, to aboliſh this ſociety, and to ſtop their progreſs * 
"a, however, ſtil] obſerved, that, throughout England, the lecturers were, all of 
them, puritanically affected ; and from them the clergymen, who contented them- 


des with reading prayers and homilies to the People, e e the 
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. Bb: Tut puritans, reſtrained in Eogland, ſhipped themſelves off for America, and 


many induſtrious tradeſmen from that city, and chaced them into Holland g. The 
Dutch began to be more intent on commerce than on orthodoxy ; and thought 


letters were wrote by one Oſbaldiſtone, a ſchoolmaſter, and were directed to Wi 


| ſame 8 Was denominated a File urchin, by inferences and conſtroctions, thele 
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laid there the foundations of a government, which paſſeſſed all. the liberty, both 
civil and religious, of which they found themſelves deprived in their native coun- 
try. But their enemies, unwilling that they ſhould any where enjoy eale and 
contentment, and dreading, perhaps, the dangerous conſequences of ſo diſaffected 
a colony, prevailed with the King to iſſue a proclamation, debarring theſe ge. 
votees acceſs even into thoſe inhoſpitab'e. deſarts . Eight ſhips, lying in the 
Thames, and ready to ſail, were ſtayed by order af council ; and in theſe were 
embarked Sir Arthur Hazelrig, John Hambden, and Oliver Cromwel +, who 
had reſolved for ever to abandon their native country, and fly to the other extre- 
mity of the globe; where they might enjoy lectures and diſcourſes of any length 
or form which pleaſed them. The IG; had AT args full leiſure to repent tis 
exerciſe of his authority. _. SB 


Tur biſhop of Norwich, by rigorouſly inſiſtiog on uniformity, had banilhel 


that uſeful arts and obedience to the las formed a good citizen; tho” attended 
with errors in ſubjects, where it is not allowable _ 19 . to WM! wy 
politive truth or certainty. = 

ComMPLAINTS about this time were nk that 0 petition of right was, in bo. 
inſtances, violated, and that, upon a commitment by the Kisg and council, bal 
or releaſment had been refuſed to Jennings, Pargiter, and Danvers |, 

Wirriaus, biſhop of Lincoln, a man of great ſpirit and learning, a very pr 
pular prelate, and who had been Lord keeper, was fined 10,000 pounds, com 
mitted to the Tower during the King's. pleaſure; and ſuſpended from his of 
This ſevere ſentence was founded on very frivolous pretences, and was more al- 
cribed to Laud's vengeance, than to any guilt of the biſhop F. Laud, however, 
had owed his firſt promotion entirely to the good offices of that prelate with King 
James. But ſo implacable was the haughty primate, that he raiſed up a neu pro- 
ſecution againſt Williams, on the ſtrangeſt pretence imaginable. In order tolevy 
the fine aboye · mentioned, ſome officers had been ſent to ſeize all the furniture and 
books of his epiſcopal palace of Lincoln; and in rummaging the houſe, they found 
in a corner ſome neglected letters, which had been thrown by, as uſeleſs. Theſe 


liams. Mention was there made of à little great man; and in another paſſage, the 
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were applied to Land; and on no medi was: Williams'tried Chap. HI. 
anew, 45 having received ſeindalous letters; and dot diſcovering that privute cor-— 637• 
ce. For this offence” another fine of $500 pounds was: levied on him 

by a ſeritenice' of The ſtare chamber: Oſbaſdiſtone was likcewiſe brought to trial, 

and condemned to pay a fine of 3000 pounds, and to have his ears nailed to the 

fy before bis own ſchool. He ſaved himſelf by flight; and left a note in his 

ſtudy, where he faid, * That he was gone beyond Canterbury f. 5 * oh HTO 
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Tursr proſecutions of Williams ſeem to be the molt iniquitous meaſure, pur- 
fled by the court during the_time that the uſe. of parliaments was ſuſpended. 
Williams was a man who had been indebted for all bis fortune to the favour of 
James ; but baving quarreled, firſt with Buckingham, then with Laud, he threw 
timſelf into the country party; and with great firmneſs and vigour oppoſed. all 
the meaſures of the King. A creature of the court to become its obſtinate enemy, 
1 biſhop to countenance Puritans ; 1 theſe circumſtances excited indignation, and 
engaged the miniſters in theſe ſevere meaſures. Not to mention, what ſome 
writers relate, that, before the Tentence 1 was pronounced againſt him, Williams 
ws offered a pardon upon his ſubmiſſion, which he refuſed to make. The court 
vn apt to think, that ſo refraftory a ſpirit mult by any en Probe med 
ſubdued, 

Is a former {Fo which Williams underwent + (for theſe — tot the fiſt) 
there was mentioned, in court, a ſtory, which, as it diſcovers. the genius of par- 
ties, may be worth reciting. Sir John Lambe urging him to proſecute, the 
puritins, the prelate aſked, what ſort of people 72 5 7 puritans were ? Sit 
John teplied, That to the world they ſeemed to be ſuch as would, not ſwear, 
* whore, nor be drunk ; but they would lie, cozen, and deceive: That the 
* would frequently hear two ſermons a- day, and repeat them too, and that ſome- 
* times they would faſt all day long.“ This character myſt be conceived to be 
lyrical ; but yet, it may be allowed, that that ſect was more averſe to, ſuch 
regularities as proceed from the KS of gaicty and pleaſure, than to thoſę 
ormities, which are the moſt deſtructive of ſociety. . The former, were oppo- 
ſte to the very genius and ſpirit of their religion ; the latter were only a tranſ. 
Fellion of its precepts: And it was not diffcult for a gloomy enthuſiaſt to con: 


11 himſelf, chat a ſtrict oblervance of the one would attone for any violation 
other. 
r 


As 1632, Lard treaſurer Portland had inſiſted wich the vintners, that they ſhould 

mit to a tax of a penny a-quart, upon all the wine which they retailed. But this 

Mopolal they utterly refuſed. In order to puniſh them, a decree ſuddenly, with- 

Menquiry or examination, pe in the bender, ahbe them to Tell 
N N 1 

{ Ruhw. vol. ii. p. 803, ou. Whitocke, p. 25. t Ruſhoy, vol. li. p. 416. 
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or dreſa victuals in their houſes . Two years after; they were queſtioned ſo 
breach of chis decree; and in order to avoid puniſhment, they agreed to lend the 
-King/fix-thouſand pounds. Being threatened, during tho ſubiequent years, with 
ines and proſecutions, they at laſt the mattex, and ſubmitted to 
pay half the duty, which was at firſt demanded of chem F. It required little 
foreſight to perceive, that the King's right of aeg neee muſt; i bo 
ſecuted, draw on a power of taxation. 

\LiL8URNE- was accuſed before the an * publiſhing and Alpe 
beanlous pamphlets.” He was ordered to be examined 3 but refuſed to take the 
oath, uſual in that court,” that he would anſwer / interrogatories, by which he 
might be led to accuſe himſelf, For this contempt, as it was interpreted, he un; 
condemned to be whipped, pilloried, and impriſoned. While he was hi 
the catt, and ſtood on the pillory, he harangued the populace, and declaimed vio- 


lently againſt the tyranny of biſnops. From his pockets alſo he ſcattered pam. 


phlets, ſaid : to be ſeditious z becauſe they attacked the hierarchy. The (tar. 
chamber, who were ſitting at that very time, ordered him immediately to be 
gagged. He ceaſed not however, tho both gagged and pilloried, to ſtamp with 
his foot and geſticulate, in order to ſhow: the people, that, if he had: it in his 
power, he would ſtill harangue them. This behaviour gave freſh provocation to 
the ſtar · chamber; and they condemned him to be impriſoned in a dungeon; and 
to be loaded with irons t. It was found very difficult to bteal the en, 
imho placed both their honour and their conſcience in ſuffering. — 
Tux jealoufy of the church appeared in · another inſtance leſs tragical. Archy, 
the King's fool, who, by bis Office, had the privilege of jeſting on his maſs, 
and the Whole court, happened unlockily to try his wit upon Laud, who u 
too ſacred a perſon to be played witl. News having arrived from Scotland of 
the firſt commotions excited by the liturgy,” Archy, ſeeing the primate pals by, 
called to him, bos fool, now, my Lord? For this offence; Archy was ordered, 
by ſentence of the ny a es coat pulled over * an. and „ne 
miſſed the King's ſervice l. 41 28 Wi ©2371 1 
Hrs» is another n of bs rigorous fubjetion, in . i 
held by Laud. Some young gentlemen. of Lincoln's-inn; heated by their cups, 
having drank confuſion to the Archbiſhop, were, at his inſligation, cited before F 
the ſtar- chamber. They applied to the Earl of Dotfet for protection. Wit 
hears witneſs againſt you ? ſaid Dotſet. Ora i the:drowers, they replied. ir! 
did he fand, when you were ſuppoſed ta drink his health ? ſubjoined the Earl. I 
wf et ahe dar, they bee aut of the rom. 11 5 cried he; e! 


10 „ Ruſbw. vol. i. ii, p. 197. 1 + r. 451. 19UXS BOR If [4 M394 2012 913 
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n miſtaken? You drank ta the confuſion: of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's anewies., Oban YL 
as the fellow wu gone, bent you pronounced tbe. laſt word. This hint ſupplied 4997 - 
the young gentlemen) with a new method of defence : And being adviſed; by,Dor- 
ei io behave with great humility and great ſubmiſſion to the ptimate the modeſty 
of theie carriage, the ingenuity of their apology, with the patronage of that no- 
ble Lord, ſaved them from any ſeverer men. eee 
tion, with which they were diſmiſſed T7. ol 1:3: 
Tais year, John Hiutntaden-odfervixily Bapniwan Jh bh pet eee uni-Trial of 
verſa popularity throughout the nation, and has metited great renoun wich poſte- Hambden. 
ity for the bold ſtand, which he made, in defence of the laws and liberties of 
his country. After the laying on of ſhip money, Charles, in order to diſcourage 
al oppoſition, had propoſed this queſtion to the judges; Whether, in à caſe 
of neceſſity, for the defence of the kingdom, he might not impoſe this taxa- 
tion; and whether he was not ſole judge of the neceſſity? Theſe guardiads 
of law and liberty tepliod / with great complaiſunce, That in a eaſe of neceſ- 
* ſity he might impoſe that taxation, and that he was ſole judge of the neceſſity . 
Mr. Hambden had deen rated at twenty ſhillings for an eſtate, which he held in 
the county of Buckingham: Let notwithſtanding this declared opinion of the 
judges, notwithſtanding the great power, and ſomerimes rigorous maxims of the 
con, notwithſtanding the little proſpect of relief from parliament ; he reſolved, 
rather than tamely ſubmit to ſo illegal an impoſition, to ſtand a legal proſecution, 
and expoſe himſelf to all the indignation of the court. The caſe was argued 
duting twelve days, in the exchequer - chamber, before all the judges of England; 
and the nation regarded, with the utmoſt anxiety, every cireumſtance af this ce- 
'kbrated trial. The event was eaſily foreſcen-; But the principles, and-reaſonings, 
and behaviour of all the parties, engaged in the trial, were much canvaſſed and 
enquired into 3 and nothing , could. equal the favout Wer the one ſide, except 
be hatred, which attended the otheertrtt. 3 

Ir was urged by Hambden's council) chat the plea dy was in vain in- 
toduced into a trial of law; ſince it was the nature of heceſſity to abofiſh All 
au, and, by irreſiſtible violence, to diſſolue all the weaker and more artificial 
ties of human ſociety. Not only the prince, in caſes of extreme diftreſs; is ex- 
empted from the ordinary rules of adminiſtration: All orders of men are then 
ibrelled; and any individual may conſult the publie ſafety by any expedient, 
which his tuation enables him to employ. Bot tb produce ſo wioleat un effect, 
ind ſo hazardous to every communiry; an ordinary danger or difßewhey is hide 
wficient; much leſß, & neceſſity, which is merely fictitious and "preterided. 

the peril is urgent and extreme, it vill be palpable to every member of 
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Che p. AI. che lociety ; and tho all antient rules of government are in that caſ6 abrogated, 
36375 men will readity, of themſelves, ſubmit to that irregular authority, which z 
exerted for:their:prefervation. But hat is there in common between ſuch ſup⸗ 
palitions, and the pre ſent condition of the nation? England erjoys a profound 
Peace with all her neighbours : And what is more, all her neighbours are engaged 
in furious and bloody wars among themſelves, and by their mutual enmities fir. 
ther enſure her tranquillity. The very writs themſelves, which are iſſued for the 
levying of- ſhip-money, - contradict the ſuppoſition of neceſſity, and pretend only, 
that the ſeas are infeſted with pirates; a ſlight and temporary inconvenience; 
which may well wait a legal ſupply from parliament. The writs likewiſe allow 
ſeyeral months for equipping the ſhips; which proves a very calm and delibe. 
rate ſpecies. of neceſſity,” and one that admits of delay much beyond the forty 
days requiſite for ſummoning that aſſembly. Tis ſtrange too, that an extreme 
neceſſity, which is always apparent, and uſually comes to a ſudden crifis, ſhould 
no have continued, without interruption, for neat four years, and ſhould have 
retained, during ſo long a time, inviſible to the whole kingdom. And as to the 
pretenſion, that the King is ſole judge of the neceſſity ; what is this, but to ſub- 
ject all the privileges of the nation to his arbitrary will and pleaſure? To expect 
that the public will be convinced by ſuch reaſoning. muſt aggravate the 3 
indignation; by adding. to violence en men 225 neee en ny 
cruel-a-mockery-of their underſtandings +» 


Is moſt national debates, tho" the reaſons may not be Oey balanced, yet are 
there commonly ſome plauſible topics, which may be pleaded even in favour of 
che weaker fide; fo complicated are all human affairs, and fo uncertain the views, 
which give riſe to every-public meaſure : But it muſt be confeſſed, that, in the pre- 
ſent cafe; no legal topics of any weight can be thrown into the oppoſite ſcale. The 
impoſition of ſhip-money, is apparently one of the moſt dangerous invaſions of 
national privileges, not only which Charles was ever guilty of, but which tie 
moſt arbitrary princes in England, ſince. any liberty had been aſcertained to the 
people, had ever ventured upon +. In vain were precedents of antient writs pro- 
duced : Theſe writs, when examined, were. only found to require the ſea-ports, 
ſometimes at their own charge, ſometimes at the charge of the counties, to ſerd 
their-ſhips: for the deſence of the nation. Even the i prerogative, which empo#- 
ered the crown to iflue ſuch writs, was aboliſhed, and its exerciſe almoſt entirely 
diſcontinued, from the time of Edward HI. || and all the authority, which remained 
or Was afterwards exerciſed, was to preſs ſhips into the Parc n to be yo 


135 It maſt, however, be allowed, that Queen Elizabeth mined he Ace to ke out tip ache 
own expence during the time of the Spaniſh invaſion. Merſon' s Naval Trafts.. * 
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ſot by the public. Ho wide, were theſe precedents) from a power of arbitrarily Chap. Hr. | 
cbliging. ile people, at their on charge, to build new-ſhips, to victua and pay, 1557. 
them, for the public s may, to furniſh money to the crown for that purpoſdꝰ ? 
What ſecurity either againſt: the farther extenſion of this claim, or againſt em h 
doping to other purpoſes the public money ſo levied ? The plea-of neceſſity 
would warrant, any other taxation as well as that of ſtip-money; and it was 
dictcult to conceive the kingdom in a ſituation, where that plea could be urged 
with leſs plauſibility than at preſent, And if ſuch maxims and ſuch practices pre- 
vail, what has become of national liberty? What authority is left to the great 
charter, to the ſtatutes, and to that very petition of right, which, in the preſent 
reign, had been ſo ſolemnly enacted, by the concurrence of the whole legiſlature ? 
NorwiTHSTANDING all theſe reaſons, the prejudiced or proſtituted judges, 
four * excepted, gave ſentence in favour of the crown T. Hambden, however, 
obtained by the trial the end, for which he had ſo generouſly facrificed his ſafety - 


% 


and his quiet: The people were rouzed from their lethargy, and became ſenſible 
: of the danger, to which their liberty was expoſed. Theſe national queſtions 
were canvaſſed in every company; and the more they were examined, the more 
1 evidently did it appear to many, that liberty was totally ſubverted, and an 
1 unu'val and arbitrary authority exerciſed ' over the kingdom. Sjaviſh prinei- 
1 ples, they ſaid; concurred with illegal practices; eccleſiaſtical tyranny gave aid : 
| to civil uſurpation; iniquitous taxes were ſupported by arbitrary puniſhments'; 
and all the rights of the nation, tranſmitted through ſo many ages, ſecured by 
8 ſo many laws, and purchaſed by the blood of ſo many heroes, and patriots, now 
15 lay proſtrate at the feet of the monarch. What tho' public peace and national 
2 induſtry encreaſed the commerce and opulence of the kingdom ? This advantage 
5 vas temporary, and due alone, not to any encouragement given by the crown, 
of but to the ſpirit of the Engliſn, the remains of their antient freedom. What 
ws 'ag' the perſonal character of the King, amidſt all his miſguided councils, might 
he merit indulgence, or even praiſe? He was but one man; and the privileges of 
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} The power of taxing themſelves is an undoubted and moſt important privilege of the . 

el. The only apology, which could be made for the King in impoſing ſhip-money, is derive 
rel Fort 0pic, which could not jaſtly be admitted. by any court of judicacure ; that all the privileges- 
uM 7 people were ſo fat ſubordinate to royal prerogative, that in caſes of neceſlity they might Jaws. 


de diſpenſed with. _ Such 4 doctrine may be tolerable, where the neceſſuy is ſuppoſed ev ident, 
ewe, and inevitable. But the King thought, that a les neceſſity, if it proceeded from the obſti- 
"ty of the people, might warrant this extraordinary exertion of prerogative: A principle, it muſt 
n very dangerous to national liberty, and ſuch” as ho lawyer ought to be allowed to plead. 
hatever therefore may be-3dvanced. in excuſe for the King, nothing reaſonable can be (all in fa. 
wa of the judges. cov len] 1514 £ 
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Chap. HI. the nation; che inheritance of millions, were too valuable to be? ſacrificed to ll 
1637. prejudices and miſtakes; Such, or more ſevere, were the ſentiments promote 
by wgreat party in the nation: No excuſe on the King's part, or alleviation; how: 
ever-reaſonable eduid be hearkened to or admitted: And to redreſs theſe-grie. 
vances, a parliament was impatiently longed for; or any other incident, how. 
cerver calamitous, which might ſecure the people againſt thoſe oppreſſions, which 
ſſtep felt; or the greater ills, 1 _ ent 12255 885 nee en 
nen _— ned want 
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Hk grievances. under. which, the Englich Jabourndy, _y ee 
1 themſclves, without regard to the conſtitution, ſearce. deſerve the name; 
bot were they either burthenſome on the peoples properties, or any way ſhocking 
to the natural humanity of mankind,, , Even. the taxation of ſhip-money, inde 
pendent of the.conſequences, vas rather, an, advamage.to-the. public by 5 5 
Cicious uſe, which the King made-of the moneys. levied by that expedient, And 
tho it was zuſtiy apprehended, that ſuch.. precedents, if patiently ſubmimed to 
woul 1d end in a total diſuſe of ' parliaments. and, in the eſtabliſhment. of arbitrary 
_ authority; Charles dreaded no oppoſition. from, the: people; who are not con- 
- monly much affected with, conſequences, and require ſome ſtriking motive, to 
age them into a reſiſtance of eſtabliſhed government, All. eccleſiaſtical i 
. were ſettled by law and uninterrupted. precedent ;, and the church was becone 
. a,couſiderable, barrier to the; power, both legal and illegal, of the eromn. Feat 
to, induſtsy, commerce, opulence ; nay, ever juſtice and Jenity: of adminiſtr- 
tion, notwithſtanding ſome few exceptions: All. theſe were enjoyed by the 
people; and. every other bleſſing of government, j exceps-liberey,; or rather ib 
ee liberty and its proper * bernd es me 
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far that affairs might long have continued on the ſame footing in England, bad Gb.. 

ir not been for the beighbourhood of Scotland : a country. mare turbulent, n 67. 
5: arole; and tis therefore time for us to return thither, and do give an account 

of the ſituation r e 8 2006? 

Tao? the pacific, and not unſſeilful government af James, and the great au- Diſconten's in 
thority, which he had acquired, had much allaped che feuds among the great Scotland. 
families, and had eſtabliſhed law and order throughout the kingdõm j the Scots 6 
nobility were ſtill poſſeſſed of the chief power and influence over the people. 

Their property was very extenſive; their hereditary juriſdictions and the feudal 

tenures increaſed their authority; and the attachment of the gentry to the heads 

of families eſtabliſhed a kind of voluntary ſervitude under the chieftans. Beſides 

that long abſence had much looſened the King's connexion with the nobility, who 

refided chiefly at their country ſeats z they were, in general, at this time, tho! 


authority, and no dependance but on the crown; the royal power, it would ſeem, 

might, with the greateſt ſafety, be entruſted in their hands. Many of the pre. 
lates, therefore, he raiſed to the chief dignities of the ſtate : Spotſwood, Arch- 5 
bihop of St. Andrews, was created chancellor: Nine of the biſhops were privy 
counſellors : The biſhop of Roſs aſpired to the office of treaſurer i Some of the 
prelates poſſeſſed places in 1 Andd it was even endeavoured to re- 
vive the firſt inſtitution of the college of juſtice, and to ſhare equally between 
the dergy and laity the whole judicial authority +." Theſe advantages, which | 
dete poſſeſſed by the church, and which the biſhops 814 not always enjoy wich hi 
ſuitable modeſty, diſguſted the havghty ' nobifity, who, deeming themſelves fo 

much ſuperior in rank and quality to this ne order of men, were difpleafed to 

fnd themſelves inferior in power amd influence. Intereſt joined itſelf to anibi- 

tion; and begot a, jealouſy, left the'epiſcopal fees, which, at che reformation, had 

deen pillaged by the nobles, 'ouf@2galn” be etiriched at their expente. "By a 

molt uſeful "and ' beneficent' lawy the - impropriations ad already been raviſhed 
from the great men: Power had been given to aſſigh; to the impoveriſhed clergy, 

competent livings from the tythes'6f each pariſh * And what remained, the pro- 

frior'of the; landrwas lmpowered to purefiaſe at à low valuation T. The King 
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| Chap. IV. likewiſe, warranted by antient law and practice, had declared for à general ye. 
1637. ſumption of all crown - lands, alienated by his predeceſſors; and tho" he took no 
ſtep towards the execution of this ptoject, wo 1 mn to 11 Wan had 

excited jealouſy and diſcontent? e 
NorwirnsTAMD NO the tender regard, W Charles bu to the hl 

church, he had been able in Scotland, to acquire only the affection of the ſupe- 

rior rank among the clergy. The miniſters, in general, "equalled, if not exceed - 

> ed the nobility; in their prejudices againſt the eourt, againſt the prelates, and 

5 againſt epiſcopal authority f. Tho' the eſtabliſhment* of the hierarchy might 
ſeem advantageous to the inferior clergy, both as it erected dignities, to which 
all of them might aſpire, and as it beſtowed''a luſtre on the whole body, and 
allured men of family into it; theſe views had no influence on the Scots eccle- 
ſiaſtics. In the preſent diſpoſition of mens minds, there was another circum- 
ſtance which drew conſideration, and counter- balanced power and riches, the 
uſual foundations of diſtintion among men; and that was, the fervour of piety, 
and the rhetoric, however barbarous, of religious lectures and diſcourſes. Checked 
by the prelates in-the licence of preaching, the-clergy regarded epiſcopal juriſdic- 
tion both as a tyranny and an uſurpation, and maintained a parity among eccleſi- 
aſtics to be a divine privilege, Which no human law could alter or infringe. 
While ſuch ideas prevailed, the moſt moderate exerciſe of authority would have 
given diſguſt; much more, that exteñſive power, which the King's indulgence 
encouraged the prelates to aſſume. The juriſdiction of preſbyteries, ſynods, and 
other democratical courts was, in à manner, aboliſhed by the biſhops ; and the 
general aſſembly. icſelf had not been ſummoned for ſeveral years T. A new oadth 
was arbitrarily exacted of intrants, by which they ſwore to obſerve the articles 
of Perth, and ſubmit to the liturgy and canons. - And in a word, the whole ſy[- 
tem of church government, during a courſe of thirty years, had been hanged by 
means of the innovations introduced by James and Charles. 
Tux people, under the influence of the nobility and clergy, could. not fail to 

| - partake of the diſcontents, which prevailed among theſe two orders; and where 
real grounds of complaint were wantigg, they greedily laid hold of imaginary 
ones. The ſame horror againſt popery, with which the Engliſh puritans were poſ- 
ſeſſed, was obſervable among the populace in Scotland; and among theſe, who 
were more uncultivated and uncivilized, ſeemed rather to be inflamed into a higher 
degree of ferocity. The genius of religion, which prevailed with the court and 
prelacy, was of an oppoſite nature; and having ſome affinity with the Romiſh wor- 
ſhip, led them to mollify, as'much as poſſible, theſe ſevere prejudices, and to 
ſpeak of the catholics in more charitable language, and with more reconciling ex· 


59 King's Declaration, p- 6 + Burner n A oF May, p. 29. 


pteſſions. From this foundation, =/panie fear, of popery wus eaſily miſsd ü und 
every new ceremony or orriament; introduced into divine ſervice, was part of that 
great myſtery. of ĩniquity. hich, from the encouragement of the King and the 
biſhops, was to overſpread the nation . The few innovations, which James had 
made, were conſidered as preparatives to this grand deſign; and the farther altera - 
tions, attempted by Charles, were repreſented as a plain declaration of his intentions, 
Thro the whole courſe of this reign, nothing had more fatal influence, in both 


kingdoms, than this groundleſs apprehenſion, which, with ſo much induſtry, was 


propagated, and with ſo much credulity, was embraced by all ranks of men. 


_ Am1vsT theſe dangerous complaints and terrors of religious grievances, W 
civil and eccleſiaſtical privileges of the nation were n and wich ſome rea- 
ſon, not to be altogether free from invaſion.” 


Tux eſtabliſnment of the high- commiſſion by Junk: ane any ca: 


of law, ſeemed. a conſiderable encroachment of the crown; and erected the moſt. 


and arbitrary of all courts, by a method equally dangerous and arbi- 
trary. All the ſteps towards the ſettlement of epiſcopacy had indeed been taken 
with conſent, of parliament : The articles of Perth were confirmed in 1621: In 
1633, the King had obtained à general ratification. of every ecclefiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhment :, But, all theſe laws had leſs authority with the nation, as they were 


known to- haye paſſed contrary to the ſentiments even of thoſe who voted for 


them, and were in reality extorted by the authority and importunity of the ſo- 
vereign. The means, however, which both James and Charles had employed, 


in order to influence the parliament; were intirely regular; and no reaſonable 


pretence had been afforded for repreſenting theſe laws as null or invalid. | 
Bur there prevailed among the greateſt part of the nation another principle | 


of the moſt important and moſt dangerous conſequence, and which, if admitted, 
deſtroyed intirely the validity of all fuch ſtatutes. The eccleſiaſtical abthörity 
was ſuppoſed to be totally independent of the civil; and no act of parliament, 
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nothing but the conſent of the church itſelf, was repreſented. as ſufficient ground 
for the introduction of any change in religious worſhip or diſcipline. And the“ 
James had obtained the vote of aſſemblies for receiving epiſcopacy and his ne- 


rites; it muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch irregularities had preyailed in conſtituting 
theſe eccleſiaſtical courts, and ſuch violences in conducting them, that there were- 


ſome grounds for deny ing the authority of all their acts. Charles, ſenſible, that an 
extorted conſent, attended with ſuch invidious circumſtances; would rather be pre- 
Judicial to his meaſures, had intirely laid aſide the uſe of aſſemblies, and was - 
reſolved, in conjunction with the biſhops, to govern the church by an authority, 


to which he thought himſelf fully. intitled, and which he believed „ un · 
controulable. 
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un  HisTory d, GREAT BRITAIN, 
w. Tit King treat aim was to cortipleat the wore; fc ef, beg by hf 


4 1% 
=” - thet; to eltabliſh "giſcipline upon 4 regular ſyſtem of canohy, ta totroduce à fl. 
turgy into public worſhip, and to render the eccleſiaſtical governimetſt of all Bis 
Kings entirely regular and untfortm. Some views of polity mighr move him 
to this undertaking: Bur the chief thorives were derived from mailtaltnp an 
of veal and conference. Pig £ Nh, 30 nee 0049 dt ene eee Li: 

Introduction Tat canons for ablnung hat” juriſcickie oh were Procalg ed f 
| r 353 and were received 'by the nation, wats without much appearin by 
* dog, yet with great iriward apprehenſion * and diſcontent. Men felt diſpleaſure, 
| | at ſeeing the foyal authority highly exalted by "them, and repreſented as abſe- 
Fre Jote and uncontrovlable; They faw theſe ſpeculative principles reduded to Prac- 
tice, and a whole body of eccleſiaſtical laws eſtabliſhed, without any previous oon 
kene either of church! or ſtate I. They dreaded, hat, by a ' parity of reaſon, like 
arbitrary authority, from like pretences and principles, would be afſamed ; in civil 
matters: They remarked, that the delicate boundaries, which. ſeparate church 
and ſtate, were already paſſed, and many civil ordinances eftabhſhed by the en 
nons, under colour of eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions : And they, were apt to gene 
oh, . found, that 90 new Jhurgy or ſervice- book was every where, under ſerere pe- 
| nalties, enjoined by them; tho? it had not yet been compoſed vr publiſhed 1. It 
- was, however, ſoon. expected; and in the reception of it, as the people are al- 
ways moſt affected by what is external and expoſed to the ſenſes, it was appr 
ended, that the chief difficulty would conſiſt. | e e 


Tus liturgy, which the King, from his own authority, impoſedon Nod, 
was copied from that of England; But leſt a ſervile imitation might ſhock the 
pride of his antient kingdom, a very few: alterations, in order to ſave appearances, 
were made in it; and in that ſhape it was tranſmitted to the biſhops at Edin. 
burgh l. But the Scots -had. univerſally. entertained a notion, that, tho? riches 
> and: worldly.glory. had been ſhared..out, to them with a ſparing hand, they could 
boaſt of ſpiritual treaſures more ahundant and more genuine, than were enjoyed 
187 any nation under heaven. Even their ſouthern neighbours, they thought, 
tho' ernie from Rome, Gill retained a great. tincture of the primitive pollu - 
din; and their liturgy was repreſented as a ſpecies of maſs, tho' with ſome lels 
HER es and embroidery, „, Great prejudices, zherefore,, were entertained again! 
5 it, even conſidered in itſelf; much more, when regarded as a preparative, which 
- was ſoon to introduce into Scotland all the abethitiations of popery. And as the 
very few alterations, which diſtinguiſhed the — liturgy rom che Engliſh, 


+ Clarendon, vol. i. p. 106. t 18. Pp. 168. Ire. Hey. 2: a8.” *May, * 
$ King's Decl. g, 20. 3.7 2 
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| farther in their prejudices againſt it; and great multitudes reſorted to Edin- 
borgh, in ordet co oppoſe the introdu@tion” of ſ6 hated a novelty I. It was mot % 
_ Tong before they broke out "into che moſt violeac auer. The bimep al- 
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nearer to the doctrine of the real preſence z this ou * IV, 
, 2 30 a5 Foplicmation of every ſuſpigigo, vit ö wid the peg "ly 
ge mx poll, 3 Tau Dittes an whesn) "9 S Hino ige qe ona 
Erz ner was, by lesen appointed for. the firſt reading of the ſer- 
vice in Edinburgh: But in order to judge mote ſurely of mens diſpoſitions, the 
council delayed the matter, till the 23d of Julys and they even gave notice. 
the Sunday before, of their intention to commence the uſe of the new liturgy. 
As no conſiderable ſymptoms of diſcontent appeared, they thought, that theß | 
might ſafely proceed in their purpoſe ꝓ; and accordingly, 1 in the cathedral chur en 
of St. Gyles, the dean of Edinburgh, arrayed in his ſurplice, began the ſervice; 
the biſnop himſelf, and many of the privy council being preſeat. But ng ſooner Tumult at 
bad the dean opened the book, than a multitude of the meaneſt ſort, moſt of Edinburgh. 
them women, clapping their hands, curſing, and crying opt, A pope! a pope 1 
antichrift! fone him? raiſed ſuch a tumult, chat it was impoſſible to proceed. with 
che ſervice. The biſhop, mounting the pulpit, in order to appeaſe the'popu- 
lace, had a Rool thrown. ar him; The council were inſulted : And it was with 
Lifficuley, chat the magiſtrates were able, . partly by authority, partly by force, 


to expel the rabble, nd to ſhut the « doors againſt them. The tumolt, however, 
At continued without: Stones . were thrown at the doors and windows: And 


"when the'fervice was ended, the biſhop, | going home, was attacked, and narrowly 
"eſcaped from the hands of tlie enraged multitude. In the afternoon, the Lord 
privy ſeal, becauſe he carried the biſhop in his coach, was ſo pelted with ſtones, 
ad hooted at with execrations, and preſſed upon by the cager populace, that; if 
his ſervants, with drawn ſwords, had not * fg off, bes den ve 
-urmoſt hazard of his liſe 4. 903 RUAN... CIO | 
Tubo' it was violently ſuſpected, that as 1 7 edbble, WOT akon 1 had 
ee by ſome of higher condition, yet no proof of it could ever be pro- 
duced; and every one ſpake with diſapprobation of the licentiouſneſs of «the 
giddy mukitude 5. It was not thought fafe, however, to Hazard a ne . inſult 
by any new attempt to read the liturgy; ahd che populace ſeemed; for the time, 
do de appeaſed and ſatisfied. But it being known; that the King ſtill perſuvered 
ia his intentions of impoſing that mode of worſhip,” men fortified themſelves qtil· 
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Chap. IV.. 


1637. 


mo HISTORY o GREAT BRITAIN. 


—— in this ſtrocts, and chaced into the chamber; where che privy: 
council Mas fitting: The council itſelf was beſſeged and violently! attacked? 
The town-councit met with tlie ſam fate: and nothing coold habe faved the: 
lives oſ all of chem but their application to ſome popular lords, ho protected 
them, and diſperſed the multitude. In this ſedition; the actors were of ſome 
better condition than in th former; tho? ar weg of eee h 48 yer to 
couttenenceithem .. r w mor gre e JW T1310, 
Al men, however; beben ww ole and t cadre: each aber is ebpoldee 
to the religious innovations, introduced into the kingdom, Petitions to the 


c council were ſigned and preſented by perſons of the higheſt quality: The women 


took party, and, as is uſual, wich great violenee: The clergy, every where, 


loudly declaimed againſt popery and the hturgy, which they repreſented as the 


ſame: The pulpits reſounded with vehement invectives againſt antichriſt: And 


the populace, who-firſt oppoſed the ſervice, was often compared to Balaam's als, 
an animal, in itſelf, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs; but whoſe mouth had been opened by 
the Lord, to the admiration of the whole world t. In ſhort, fanaticiſm mingling 
with faction, private intereſt with the ſpirit of liberty, eee W, on 


all hands, of the moſt dangerous inſurrection and diſord er. 


Tun primate, à man of wiſdom and moderation, WO was 1 Mod mee 5 
the introduction of the liturgy, tepreſented to the King the ſtate” of the nation: 
The Earl of Traquaire, Lord treaſurer, ſet out for London, in order to lay the 
matter more fully before him: Every circumſtance, whether the condition of Eng- 


land or of Scotland was conſidered, ſhould have engaged him to deſiſt from fo 


hazardous an atempt: Vet was Charles inflexible. In his whole conduct of this 
affair, there appeared no marks of the good ſenſe, with which he was undoubtedly 


endowed: A lively inſtance of chat ſpecies: of character, ſo frequently to be met 
with; where there are found parts and judgment in every diſcourſe and opinion; 
in many actions, indiſcretion and imprudence. Mens views of things are the. 


: ſtanding, their temper, and their palſions. _ 


1638. 
429th of Feb. 


reſult of their underſtanding alone: Their conduct is IRE * Fo as 


To ſo violent a edn of a hails Hall, Charles had! loi 0 
oppoſe but a proclamation; in which he pardoned all paſt offences, and exhorted 
the people to be more obedient for the future, and to ſubmit peacably to the uſe 


of the liturgy: This proclamation was inſtantly encountered with: a po pro- | 


teſtation, preſented by the Earl of Hume and Lord Lindeſey: And chis Was 
the firſt time, that men of quality had appeared in any violent a& of oppoſition 1.4 


But this proved a criſis. The inſurrection, which had been advancing by 2 


+ King's Decl. p. 35, 36, Kc. - Ruſhw-:'vol. ü. p. 40g." © dev. t King Derr . 5 ed 


| King's Dec. 474 48, dc. Ou p, 28, May, p. 7. 12165 nat 
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dual and How-progreſs,-now blazed out at one. No diſorder, however, attend Chap. . 
ed it. On the eontrary, nN) order immediately toe place, Fdurt abs _ 
they were) called, were formed: in Edinburgh. One conſiſted oGnobility;0a00-! | 
ther of gentryy/ a third of miniſters,” a fourth of burgeſſes. Phe table of gentoy i! 
was divided into many ſubordinate tables, according to their different counties 
la the hands of the four tables, the whole authority of the kingdom was placed. 
Orders were iſſued by them, and every where obeyed, with the utmoſt reguln- 
nity . And among eee an enen was the prodoction of the 
Cya ANN aobontd h g. wt nονν˖,uñrt euorgizt 9 05 | 
Tuts famous eee ben e of popery, formerly The cove- | "= 
ſigned by James in his youth, and compoſed of many invectives, fitted to in- Want. —_ 
flame the minds of men againſt their fellow creatures, whom heaven has enjoined 
tom to cheriſhi and to love. There followed a bond of union, by which the 
ſubſcribers obliged themſelves to reſiſt religious innovations, and to defend cack 
other againſt all oppoſition whatever: And all this, for the greater glory of God, 
and the greater honout and advantage of their King and country T. All ranks 
and conditions, all ages and fexes, flocked to the fubſcription of this covenant: 
Few, in their judgment, diſapproved of it; and ſtill fewer dared openly to c-; 
demn it. Fhe King's miniſters and counſellors thernſelves were, moſt of: ther, 
ſeized by the general contagion; And none but rebels to God, and traiturs to 
their country, it was enden nous yon ee my fo ET 
ſo pious a combination. 5 5 H Hatt 
Tur treacherous, the Prov the endless ung e with abe 
tertors of a Spaniſh inquiſition, was ſcarcely; during the preceding cent ta 
poſed in the Low Countries with more determined fury, than was now, 
Scots, the mild, the humane Charles, attended with his inoffenſive Titurgy. Ns 


Tur King began to apprehend the eonſequences.” He ſcat the Marqueſs of fn | 
Hamilton, as commiſſioner, with authority to treat with the 8 F Þ 
required! the covenant to be renotitited recalled : And he thought, that 10 on. _— 
his part he had made very ſatisfactory cönece fön, when he offered to begs | EE 
the canons and the liturgy, till, in a fair and legal way, they could 1 received;; p 14 
and ſo to model the high commiſſion, that it ſhould. no longer give offence to 41 5 1 
his ſubjects . Such general declarations could not well give content to any, 
much leſs to thoſe who carried ſo much. higher their pretenſions. The covenan- 
ters found themſelves ſeconded by, the zeal of the whole nation. Above hxtyp.. 
thouſand, people were aſſembled in a tumultuous manner e PW 


+ Clarendon. vol. l. p. ttt. Ruft. vol. H. p. 734. 0 J 
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222 HISTORY or GREAT; BRITAIN; 
Charles poſſeſſed 


ich of Sept. intirely to aboliſh the canons, the liturgy, and the-high-commiſſion-court., He 


| _.couraged. their Inſolence, and. gave no ſatisfaction. The offer, however, of an 


*aflembly. and a parliament, i in which they expected to be indirely ms 
| Fig embraced by all the covenanters. FM 


ful not to except the King; Charles had formed a bond, . which, was, anne red to 


no-regular forces in either of his kingdoms, And the dico. 
tents in England, tho' ſecret, were believed ſo violent, that the King, it was 
Mae 15 ould find it very difficult to employ in fuck. a cauſe the power of that 
nation. "he more, therefore, the popular leaders in Scotland conſidered their 
tuation, "the leſs apprehenſions did they entertain of royal power, and the more 
rigorouſiy did they inſiſt on intire ſatisfaction. Ia anſwer to Hamilton's demand 
of renouncing the covenant, they plainly, told him, that they would ſooner te- 
nounce their baptiſm t. And the miniſters invited the commiſſioner himſelf to 
ſubſcribe it; by informing him, With what peace and comfort it had filled the 
hearts of all God's people: what reſolutions and beginnings, of reformation of 
*< manners were ſenſibly perceived in all parts of the nation, above any meaſyre 
they had ever before found or could have expected g how. great. glory the 
5 Lord bad received thereby; and what. wander cha ha. chat God would 
* © make Scotland. a bleſſed kingdom . Din Ney 7 01 VOWS! MG 
Huron returned to London: Made e fruitleſs. 3 Journey, with new 
"conceſſions, to Edinburgh: Returned again to London; and Was 
ſent back with ſtill more ſatisfactory conceſſions. The King was now willing 


Was even reſolved to limit extremely the power of the biſhops, and was content, if, 
og any terms, he could retain that order in the church of Scotland J. And to 
enſure all theſe gracious offers, he gave Hamilton authority to ſummon; firſt an 
. alſembly, t then a parliament, where every national grievance might be redreſſed 
and remedied. Theſe. ſucceſſive conceſſions of the King, which yet-came- ſtill 
tort of the rifing demands of the malecontents, diſcovered his own weakneſa, en- 


0 (CHARLES, perceiving what advantage his enemies into) Sp en 
gan, reſolved to have a covenant on bis ſides and he ordered one to be drawn 
up for that purpoſe. . It conſiſted of the . ſame violent renunciation- of popery 
_ above-mentioned ; which, tho the King did not approve of it, he thought itdafelt 
to adopt, in order to remove all the ſuſpicions, entertained againſt him. As the 
covenanters, in their bond of mutual defence againſt all oppoſition, had been care: 


this renunciation, and which e expreſſe ed the ſubſcribers duty. and loyalty to bis Na. 
vb 

jelty 3. But the covenanters, percei ing, that this new covenantwas only meant 

to weaken and divide mens e it 1 the utmoſt ſcorn and I. 
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which ſuch great atchievements were expected . 1919 ons Deland a % 
Tae gebius"6f that religion, Which prevailed" in Segtiänd, ad Which! evely A general a 
day, was ſecretly gaining ground in Eng lad. "was far from ineutcating ace fl 

ind fubmiſſton to the ecclefiaſtics, merely as ſuch: Of father, by thug fo 
every individual, the higheft raptures and extaſies of 'devotion 1510 conſectated⸗ fl 
z manner, every individual, and, in his own eyes, beſtowed à charakter öff bin, 
much ſoperior to what forms and ceremonious inſtitutions cd alone ediifer. 
The clergy of Scotland, tho“ ſuch 4 tumult was excited about religious worthip 
and diſcipline, were both poor, and in ſmalf numbers; nor are they, id gene- 
ral, to be confidered, at leaſt in the beginning, as the ringleaders of the ſedi- 
tion, which was raiſed on their account. On the contrary, the laity, appre- 
hending; from ſeveral inſtarices, which occurred, à ſpirit of moderation in 
order, reſolved to domineer intirely in the affernbly, which was fummoned, and 
to hurry on "Thevecleliaſties bf Ws ſame furious zeal, with which they were them- 
elves tranſported T. 

II had been uſual, Adfore? t eſtabliſhment of prelacy, for each preſbyrery 
to ſend to the 'affembly, beſides two or three miniſters, one lay- commiſſioner } 5 
and, as all the burroughs and univerſities ſent likewiſe, commiſſioners, the lay- 
members, in that eccleſiaſtical court, very nearly equalled the eccleſi aſtics. Not 
only this inſtitution, which James, apprehenſtve of zeal in thelaity, bad aboliſhed, 
was now revived by he covenanters: They alſo introduced an innovation, which 
ferved-Rtill farther to reduce the clergy to ſubſection. By an edict of the cables, = 
whoſe authority was ſupreme, an elder, from each pariſh, war ordered to at- 
tend the preſbytery, and to give his vote in the choice both of the commiſſioners 
and miniſters, who ſhould be deputed to the affembly, As it is not uſual for the 
miniſters, who are put in the liſt of candidates, to claim a vote, the whole elec- 
tions, by that means, fell into the hands of che Uaity z The moſt furious of all 
- ranks were choſen: And the more to overawe the tlergy, à new device" was 
fallen upon, of chuſing, to every commiſſioner; four or five lay-affeflors, who, 
mo they could have no s yet right in6tpoſe with thicie counſel and autho- 
ty in the afſembly g. ane ene 
Tus aſſembly met at Glaſgow: And, beſides a great concourſe of the Ns att Wis 
"af thenobility and gentry of ary family or intereff were preſent, either as mem- 
bets, aflors,: ck? and? it is  dppatent, | that the reſolutions, taken 


'0 2810808609 W957 Sicke Jed NAH ! 
_ Rader: vol n. 7724) „„ eee ; Decl/pu:488, +89; - Rofhw. An 95 
| A preſbytery in Scotland is an inferior eccleſiaſtical court, the ſame which was afterwards called a 


Caſt; in England, and is compoſed of the e the hes aqua 6, KR * the . com- 
monly of between twelve aud twenty / 
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„ _ HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 


Chap. IV. 
. 

parative to it, there was laid before the preſpytery of Edinburgh, and folemnly 
read in all the churches of the kingdom, an accuſation againſt the biſhops, as 


bath, and every other crime, which had occurred to the accuſers T. The biſhops 
ſent a proteſt, declining the authority of the aſſembly; the commiſſioner too 
proteſted againſt that court, as illegally conſtituted and elected; and, in his Ma- 


the canons, and the liturgy, were aboliſhed and declared unlawful: And the 
whole fabric, which James and Charles, in a long courſe. of years, had been 


We principle, which had been zealouſly adopted at the reformation, and 


whether Chriſt or the King was ſuperior: And as the anſwer ſeemed obvious, 


._ tain their religious tenets by military force, and not to truſt entirely to ſuper- 


mination had been entered into, of utterly aboliſhing epiſcopacy ;- and as a pre- 


guilty, all of them, of hereſy, ſimony, bribery, perjury, cheating, inceſt, adul. 
tery, fornication, common ſwearing, drunkenneſs, gaming, breach of the fab. 


jeſty's name, diſſolved it. This meaſure was foreſeen, and little regarded. The 
court ſtill continued to fit, and to finiſh their buſineſs . All the acts of aſſembly, 
ſince the acceſſion of James to the crown of England, were, upon pretty reaſon- 
able grounds, declared null and invalid. The acts of parliament, which affected 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, were ſuppoſed, on that very account, to have no manner of 
authority. And thus epiſcopacy, the high-commiſſion, the articles of Perth, 


rearing with ſo much care and policy, fell at once to the ground. The cove- 
nant likewiſe was ordered to be * by every one, under pain of excommu- 
nication ll. 


Tux independence of the eccleſiaſtical upon the civil power was the old 95 


which, tho* James and Charles had obliged the church publicly to diſclaim it, 
had been ſecretly adhered to by all ranks of people. It was commonly aſked, 


it was inferred, that the aſſembly, being Chriſt's council, was ſuperior, in all 
ſpiritual matters, to the parliament, which was only the King's. But as the 
covenanters were ſenſible, that this conſequence, tho? it ſeemed to them irre- 
fragable, would not be aſſented to by the King; it became requiſite to main- 


natural aſſiſtance, of which, however, they held themſelves well aſſured. They 
caſt their eyes on all ſides, abroad and at home, whence-er they could expect 
any aid or ſupport. 


© Arren France and Holland had entered into a league 1 Spain, and 
framed a treaty of partition, by which they were to conquer and to divide be- 
tween them the low country- provinces, England was invited to preſerve a neu- 
trality between the contending parties, while the French and Dutch ſhould at- 


1 King's Decl. p. 218. Ruſbw. vol. ii. p. 787. ü May, p. 44- 
King's Decl. p. 317. | 
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ack the maritime towns of Flanders: But the King replied to d'Eſtrades, the Chap. IV. 
French ambaſſador, »who opened the propoſal, that he had a ſquadron ready, 1639. 
and would croſs the ſeas, if neceſſary, with an army of 15,000 men, in or- 
der to prevent theſe projected conqueſts . This anſwer, which proves, that 
Charles, tho he expreſſed his mind with an imprudent candor, had, at laſt, 
acquired a juſt idea of national intereſt, irritated extremely Cardinal Richelieu; 
and in revenge, chat politic and enterprizing miniſter carefully fomented the firſt 
commotions in Scotland, and ſecretly ſupplied the covenanters with money = 
arms, in order to encourage them in their oppoſition againſt their ſovereign.” - 
Bur the chief reſource of the Scots malecontents, was in themſelves, and in 
their own vigour and ability. No regular eſtabliſhed commonwealth could take 
juſter meaſures, or execute them with greater promptitude, than did this tumul- 
tuous combination, inflamed with bigotry for religious trifles, and faction with- 
out a reaſonable object. The whole kingdom was, in a manner, engaged; and 
the men of greateſt ability, ſoon acquired the aſcendant, which their family - in- 
tereſt enabled them to maintain. The Earl of Argyle, tho? he long ſeemed to 
temporize, had, at laſt, embraced the covenant; and he became the chief leader 
of that party: A man equally ſupple and inflexible, cautious; and determined, 
and entirely qualified to make a figure. during a factious and turbulent period. 
The Earls of Rothes, Caſſils, Montroſe, Lothian, the. Lords Lindeſey, Loudon, 


Yeſter, Balmerino, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in that party. Many Scots officers 
had acquired reputation in the German wars, particularly under Guſtavus; and War. 
theſe were invited. over to aſſiſt their country in her preſent neceſſity. The com- 
mand was entruſted to Leſly, a ſoldier of experience and ability. Forces were 
regularly inliſted and diſciplined. Arms were commiſſioned and imported from 
foreign countries. A few caſtles, which belonged to the King, being unprovided 
of victuals, ammynition, and garriſons, were ſoon ſeized. And the whole country, 
except a ſmall part, where the Marqueſs of Huntley ſtill adhered to the King, being 
in the covenanters hands, was, in a Wr little e. Wi 1 a. folerable raum 
of defence 7. We 

Tux fortifications of Leigh. were ef he 3 t on a great n 
Beſides the inferior ſort, and choſe who laboured for, pay, incredible numbets of 
volunteers, even, noblemen and gentlemen, put their hand to the work, and 
deemed the moſt abject employment to be dignified by the ſanctity of the. cauſe. 
Women too, of rank and condition, forgetting the delicacy, of their ſex, and the | 
decorum of their character, were intermingled with-the-loweſt rabble; and car- 
ried, on their ſhoulders, the rubbiſh, requiſite for compleating the fortifications 4. 

We muſt not omit another auxiliary of the covenanters, and no inconſiderable 
one; a propheteſs, who was much followed and admired by all ranks of people. 


 _* Mem, YEftrades, vol. i. + May, p. 49. t Guthry's Mem: p. 46. | 
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Her name was NMichelſon, a woman full of Gbimſies, partly byſterical, partly 
religious; and inflamed with 4 zealous concern for the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of 
the: = Shd{ſpoke;'qnly; e certain times. and had often interruptions 
of days and weeks ; But uhem the. bega / to renew her eeſtaſies, warning of the 
happy event was eonveyed over the whole country, thouſands crowded about her 
houſe, and every word. which {be uttered, was received with veneration, as the 
moſt ſacred otaelea. The covenant was her perpetual theme. The true, genuine 
eovegant, ſhe ſaid, was ratified-in heaven: The King's covenant was an invention 
of Satan? When ſhe ſpoke of Chriſt, ſne commonly called him by the name of 
the covenanting Jeſus Rollo, a popular preacher, and zealous covenanter, was 
her great favourite; and payed her, on his part, no leſs veneration. Being deſired 
by. the ſpectators to pray with her, and ſpeak to her, he anſwered; That he 
durſt not, and that r tn . * ren ak 
* Chriſt was ſpeaking in her . 

CHARLES had agreed to reduce epiſcopal ne ſo much, that ; it would no 
longer have been of any ſervice to ſupport the crown ; and this ſacrifice of his 


don intereſt he was willing to make, in order to obtain public peace and tran- 


22 But he coutd not conſent entirely to aboliſh an order, which he eſteemed 

as eſſential to the being of a chriſtian church, as his Scots ſubjects thought 
it incompatible with that ſacred- inſtitution. This narrowneſs of mind, if we 
would be impartial; we muſt either blame or excuſe equally on both ſides; and 
thereby anticipate, by a little reflection, that judgment, which time, by intro- 
ducing new ſubjects of NS. will uodoabtedly vane quite familiar to 
poſterity. 4 

80 rear was'Charles's io to violent and — meaſures, and ſo 
ſtrong his affection to his native kingdom, that, it is probable, the conteſt in 
his breaſt would be nearly equal between theſe laudable paſſions, and his attach - 
ment to the hierarchy. The latter affection, however, prevailed: for the time, 
and made him haſten thoſe military prepaxations; which he had projected for 
ſubduing the refractory ſpirit of the Scots nation. By regular, cconomy, be 
had not only peid all the debts contracted during the Spaniſh and French wars; 


| but had amaſſed a ſum of 200,000 pounds, ä — 


exigency: '* The Queen had great intereſt with the catholies, both from the fyny 
pathy ob religion, and from the favours and indulgenees, which the had been able 
to procure them. She now employed her credit, and perſuaded them, that it wa- 
reaſonable to give large contributions, as a mark of their duty to the King, du- 
ung this urgent neceſſity f. A conſiderable ſupply was gained by this means; to 


me great ſcandal of the puritans, who were mightily offended ar ſeeing the King 


King's Declaration at large, p. 227. "Burners Memoirs of Hamilton. 


| 12 Ruſh, vol. iii. P. 1329. Sis 5-762. 


8 


CHARLES 10 227 


on ſuch gbod terms with the papis, and repned, that others beat gre wha | 


they themſelves were diſpoſed to refuſe han 125 

 CrarLes's fleet was formidable and wel ſupplied.” Having put e 
forces on board, he entruſted it to the Marqueſi of Hamilton, who had orders to 
fail to the frith of Forth, and to cauſe a diverſion in the forces of the malecbn- 
rents, An army was levied of near ac, obo foot, and above 3000 horſe, and 
was put under the command of the Earl of Arundel, a Nobleman of great fa- 


mily, but celebrated neither for military nor political abilities. The Earl of 


Eſſex, a man of ſtrict honour, and extremely popular, eſpecially among the ſol- 
diery, was appointed lieutenant · general: The Earl of Holland was general of 
the horſe. The King himſelf joined the army, and he ſummoned all the peers 
of England to attend him. The whole had the appearance of a ſplendid court, 
rather thaw” of a military armament; and in this ſituation, carrying more ſhow 
than real force with it, the camp arrived at Berwick *. 


Tux Scots army was as numerous as that of the King, but Werler in caval- 
ry : The officers had more reputation and experience; and the ſoldiers, tho' un- 
diſciplined and ill armed, were animated, as well by the national averſion to Eng- 
land and the dread of becoming a province to their old enemy,” as by an unſur- 
mountable fervour'of religion. The pulpits had extremely aſſiſted the officers in 
levying - recruits, and had thundered out anathemas upon all thoſe who went not 
out to affift the Lord againſt the mighty +. Tet ſo prudent were the leaders of the 
malecontents, that they immediately fent very fubmillive meſſages” to the King, 
and craved leave to be admitted to a treaty. ' 

_ CrarLys knew, that the force of the covenanters was conſiderable, their fpi- 
rits high, their zeal furious; and as they were not yet daunted by any ill ſucceſs, 
no reaſonable terms could be expected from them. With regard therefore to a 
rreaty, great difficulties occurred on both ſides. © Should he ſubmit to the preten- 
fions of the'malecontents ; beſides that the prelacy muſt be ſacrificed to their re- 
ligious prejudices ; fuch a chick would be given to regal authority, which had, 
very lately, and with much difficulty, been thoroughly eſtabliſhed in Scotland, 
that he muſt expect, for ever after, to retain, in that kingdom, no more than the 
appearance of majeſty. The great men, having proved, by ſo ſenſible a trial, 
the impotence” of law and prerogative, would return to their former licentiouſ- 
neſs *” The preachers would retain their innate arroganee : And the people, unpro- 
tected by juſtice, would recognize no other authority, than that which they 
found to domineer over them. England alſo, it was much to be feared, would 
imitate ſo bad an example; and having already a ftrong propenſity towards re- 

publican and puritanical factions, would enpect, by the ſame ſeditious practices, 


* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 115, 116, 117. + Burnet's Memoirs of Hamilton, 
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. "Chap. Tv. to attain the ſame indulgence. To advance ſo far, vithout bringing the rebels to 


had often been able to foil or elude the force of England, combined heartily in 


troops, without poſſeſſing the diſcipline, by which ſuch troops are commonly di- 


of a more eaſy explication. 


a total ſubmiſſion, at leaſt to reaſonable ene was to protniſe Oy in all 
future time, an impunity for rebellion. i n 

Om the other hand, Charles conſidered; aide Scotland was white under 
pets of his anceſtors, ſo united, and ſo animated in its own defence; and yet 


one cauſe, and enured by long practice to the uſe of arms. How much greater 
difficulty ſhould he find, at preſent, to ſubdue by violence a people, enflamed 
with religious prejudices; while he could only oppoſe to them a nation, ener- 
vated by long peace, and lukewarm in his ſervice; or what was more to be 
feared, many of them engaged in the ſame party with the enemy . Should the 
war be only protracted beyond a ſummer; (and who could expect to finiſh it in 
that period ?) his treaſure would fail him, and, for ſupply, he muſt have recourſe 
to an Engliſh parliament, whom; by fatal experience, he had ever found more 
ready to encroach on the prerogatives, than to aid the neceſſities, of the crown, 
And what if he receive a defeat from the rebel army? This misfortune was far 
from impoſſible. They were engaged in a national cauſe, and ſtrongly actuated 
by miſtaken principles. His army was retained entirely by pay, and looked 
on the quarrel with the ſame indifference, which naturally belongs to mercenary 


ſtinguiſned. And the conſequences of a defeat, while Scotland was enraged 
and England diſcontented, were ſo dreadful, that no motives Thould perſuade him 
to venture it. 

Ir is evident, that Charles, by miſtakes and 3 had page himſelf 
to ſuch a ſituation, that, whatever ſide he embraced, . his errors muſt be danger- 
ous: No. wonder, therefore, he was in great perplexity. But he did infinitely 
worſe, than embrace the worſt party: For, properly ſpeaking, he' embraced no 
party at all. He concluded a ſudden pacification, in which it was ſtipulated, That 
he ſhould withdraw his fleet and army; that, within eight and forty hours, the 
Scots ſhould diſmiſs their forces ; that; the King's forts, ſhould be reſtored to 
him; his authority acknowledged; and a general aſſembly and a, parliament be 
immediately ſummoned, in order to compoſe all differences +. What were the 
reaſons, which engaged the King to admit ſuch ſtrange articles of peace, it is in 
vain to enquire: For there could be none. The cauſes of that event may admit 


Tux malecontents had been very ;nduſtrious, 3 in repreſenting to the Engiiſh, 
the grievances under which Scotland laboured, and the ill councils, which had 
been ſuggeſted to their ſovereign. Their liberties, they ſaid, were invaded : 


4 Ruſhy. vol. iii. p. 936. + Ruſhy, vol. iii. p. 945. Tt | 
e 
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The prerogative of the crown; extended. beyond all ſormer dani 7 llegel 
courts erected: The hierarchy exalted at the expence of national Privileges : And 
ſo many new ſuperſtitions introduced by the haughty tyrantical prelates, as begot 
a juſt ſuſpicion, that a project was ſeriouſly, formed for the reſtoration, of popery. 
The King's conduct, ſurely, in Scotland, bad been, in every things, except. in e: 


Chap, Iv. 
1033» 


ſtabliſhing the eccleliaſtical.canons, more legal and juſtifiable, than in England; 


yet was there ſuch a general reſemblance in the complaints of both kingdoms, 


that the -Engliſh readily aſſented to all the repreſentations of the Scots malecon- 
tents, and believed that nation to have been driven, by oppreſſian, into the vio- 


lent councils, which: they had embraced. So. far, therefore, from being willing 
to ſecond the King in ſubduing the free fpirits of the Scots; they rather pitied that 
unhappy people, who had been reduced to thoſe extremities : And they thought, 
that the example of fuch neighbours, as, well as their aſſiſtance, might. ſome 
time, be advantageous to England, and encourage her to recover, by a vigorous 


effort, her violated laws and liberties. The gentry and nobility, who, without 
attachment to the court, without command in the army, attended i in great num- 
bers the Engliſh camp, greedily ſeized, and propagated, and gave authority to 
theſe ſentiments: A retreat, very little honourable, which the Earl of Holland, 


with a conſiderable detachment of the Engliſh forces, had made before a detach- 


ment of the Scots, cauſed all theſe humours to blaze up at onte: And the King. 
whoſe character was not ſufficiently vigorous nor decifive,. and who was apt, from 
facility, to embrace haſty councils, fuddenly aſſented to a meaſure, which was. 


recommended by all about him, and which favoured his natural propenſion to- 
wards the miſguided ſubjects of his native kingdom *. 

CrarLEs, having fo far advanced in pacific 1 ougbt, 8 a ſteddy 
reſolution, to have proſecuted them, and have ſubmitted to every tolerable con- 
dition, demanded by the aſſembly and parliament; nor ſhould he have recom- 


menced hoſtilities, but on account of ſuch enormous and unexpected pretenſions, 


as would have juſtified his cauſe, if poſſible, to the whole Engliſh nation. So 


far, indeed, he adopted this plan, that he agreed, not only to confirm his for- 


mer conceſſions, of abrogating the canons, the liturgy, the high commiſſion, and 
the articles of Perth; but alſo to aboliſh the order itſelf of biſhops, for which he 
had fo zealouſly contended +. But this conceſſion was gained by the utmoſt vi- 


olence, which he could impoſe on his diſpoſition and pre judices: He even ſecretly | 


retained an intention of ſeizing favourable opportunities, in order to recover the 
ground, which he had loſt : And one ſtep farther he could not prevail with him- 
ſelf to advance. 


* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 122, 123. May, p. 46. 
1 Bamet's Mem. p. 154. Ruſhw. vol. iii. p. 951. 


+ Ruſh. vol. iii, p. 946. 


King's 
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The aſſembly, when it met, paid not due deference to the Auguſt ryth. 
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King's prepoſſeſſions, but gave full indulgence to their own. They voted epiſco- 
pacy to be unlawful in the church of Scotland : He was willing to allow it con. 
trary to the conſtitutions of that church. They ſtigmatiſed the Jiturgy and ca. 
nons, as popiſh: He agreed ſimply to aboliſh them. They denominated the 
high commiſſion, tyranny : He was content to ſet it aſide 5. The Parliament, 
which ſat after the aſſembly, advanced pretenſions, which tended to diminiſh the 
civil power of the monarch and what probably affected Charles much more, 
they were proceeding to ratify the acts of aſſembly, when, + by the King's in. 
ſtructions, Traquaire, the commiſſioner, prorogued them. And on account of 


Warrenewed. theſe claims, which might eaſily have been foreſeen, was the war renewed; with 
great adyantages on the ſide of the covenanters, and diſadvantages on that of the 


No ſooner had Charles concluded the pacification without conditions, chen the 
neceſſity of his affairs, and his want of money, abliged him to diſband his army; 
and, as they had been held together ſolely by mercenary views, it was not paſ- 
ſible, without great trouble, and expence, and loſs of time, again to aſſemble 


them. The more prudent covenanters had concluded, that their pretenſions be- 


1640. 
April 13th. 


4th Engliſh 
parliameat. 


ing ſo contrary. to the intereſt, and ſtill more to the inclinations, of the King, it 


- was likely, that they ſhould again, be, obliged to ſupport. their cauſe by arms; 


and they were therefore careful, in diſmiſſing their .croops, to-preſerve nothing 


* 


bit the appearance of a pac diſpoſition,, The officers had orders to be ready 
on the firſt ſummons: The ſoldiers were warned not to think the nation ſecure 


from an Engliſh invaſion : And the religious, zeal, which animated all ranks of 


men, made them immediately fly to their ſtandards, ſo ſoon as the trumpet was 
founded: by their ſpiritual and temporal leaders. The credit, which, in their 
laſk expedition, "they had acquired, by obliging their ſovereign to, depart from 


aff kis pretenfions, gave courage to every one, in undertaking this new enter. 


prize F: N foe? ba 8 BE | eat 5 . | 
Tur King „ 1 great difficulty, made ſhift to draw together an army: But 
oon found, that, All ſavings beigg gone, and great debts contracted, his reve- 
nues voy Be nfufficient to ſupport them. An Engliſh parliament, -therefore, 
formerly ſo unkind and untractable, muſt now, after above eleven years intermil- 
ſion, after trying many irregular methods of taxation, after multiplied diſguſts 
given to the puritanical party, be ſummoned to aſſemble, amidſt the moſt prel- 
ſing neceMtles"6r"thetrown . e Seite e ee 
ö PF, abrienmnot das £5 Green 0Þ p.m 109 ie N 

Tt Faker Traquaire kad intercepted a letter, wrote to the King of France 

by the Scots walccontents ; and bad conveyed this lenge to the King, Charies 


* Ruſhw. vol, iii. p. 958, Ke. + Ruſhw. vol. iii. p. 95 5. 
1 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 125. Rutw. vol. iii. p. 1033. 


partly 


Enn by ES: ⁰˙ 


partly repenting of the large conceſſions which, be bad, made t 10 che Scots, partly 
diſguſted at their freſh iaſolences and pretenſions, feized this opportunity of 
breaking with them. He had thrown i into the. Tower, the! Lord Loudon, com- 
miſſioner from the eprenanters z one of the per ſong who had ſigned the treaſon- 


* 
ch . IV. 


1640. 


able letter“ . And he now laid the matter before the parliament, whom he hoped 


to inflame by the reſentment, and alarm by the danger, of this application to a 
foreign'power:* By the mouth of the Lord keeper, Finch, he diſcovered his 


wants; arid informed them, that he had been -able to aſſtmble his army, and to 


ſubliſt them, not by any revenue which he poſſeſſed, but by means of 2 large 
debt of above 300,000 pounds, which he had contracted, and for which he had 
given ſecurity upon the crown-lands. He repreſented, That it was neceſſary to 
grant ſupplies for the immediate and urgent demands of his. military armaments : 

That the ſeaſon was far advanced, the time precious, and none of it muſt be loſt 
in deliberation : That tho' his coffers were empty, they had not been exhauſted 


by-unneceſlary pomp, or ſumptuous buildings, or any other kind of magnifi- 


cence : That whatever ſupplies had been levied from his ſubjects, had been em- 


ployed for their advantage and preſervation, and like vapours riſing out of the 


earth, and gathered into a cloud, had fallen in ſweet and refreſhing ſhowers on 
the ſame fields from which they had, at firſt, been exhaled : That tho” he deſired 
ſuch immediate aſſiſtance as might prevent, for the time, a total diſorder in the 
government, he was far from any intention of preeluding them of their right to 
inquire into the ſtate of the kingdom, and to offer him petitions for the redreſs of 
their grievances : That as much as was poſſible of this ſeaſon ſhould be afterwards 
allowed them for that purpoſe : That as he expected only ſuch ſupply at preſent 
as the current ſervice neceſſarily required, it would be neceſſary to aſſemble them 
again next winter, when they ſhould: have full leifure to conclude whatever buſi- 
neſs had, this ſeaſon, been left imperfect and unfiniſhed : That the parliament of 


Ireland had twice put ſuch truſt ' in his good intentions as to grant him, in the 


beginning of the ſeſſion, a very large ſupply, and had ever experienced good ef- 
fects from the confidence repoſed in him: And that, in every circumſtance, his 
people ſhould find his conduct ſuitable to a juſt, pious, and gracious King, and 
r intire harmony between prince and parlia- 
ment F. 


$ 


Howzvex plauſible cheſs topics, they made ſmal impreſſion on the houſe of 
commons. By ſome illegal, and ſeveral ſuſpicious and imprudent meaſures of the 
crown; and by the courageous oppoſition, which particular perſons, amidſt dan- 
gers and hardſhips, had made to them; the minds of men, throughout the nati- 


* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 129. Ruſhw. vol. ii, p. 956. May, p. 55. 
＋ Ruſty, vol. iii. p. 1114. 
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Chap; IV. on, had taken ſuch a turn as to aſcribe every honour to the refraftory-oppoſers of 
6%. the King and the miniſters. - Theſe were the only patriots, the only lovers of 
their country: the only heroes, and. perhaps too, the only true Chriſtians. A 
reaſonable compliance with the court, was ſlaviſh dependance ; azregard to the 
King, ſexvile flattery 3 a confidence in his promiſes, ſhameful proſtitution. This 
general caſt of thought, which has, more or leſs, prevailed in Eogland, during 
near a century and a half, and which has been the cauſe of much good and wma 
ill in public affairs, never predominated more than during the reign of Charles. 
The preſent houſe of commons, being compoſed intirely of -country-gentlemen, 
who came into parliament with all their native been, ou . dey 
fail to contain a majority of theſe. ſtubborn patriots. 
Arras likewiſe, by means. of the Scots inſurrection, 3 
tents in England, were drawing ſo near a criſis, that the leaders of the houſe, ſa- 
gacious and penetrating, began to foreſee. the conſequences, and to hope, that the 
time, ſo long wiſhed for, was now come, when royal authority muſt fall into a 
total ſubordination on popular aſſemblies, and when public liberty muſt acquire 
a ſull / aſcendant. By reducing the crown to neceſſities, they had hitherto found, 
chat the King had boem puſhed into violent councils, which had ſerved extremely 
the purpoſes of his adverſaries: And by multiplying theſe neceſſities, it was fore- 
ſeen, that his prerogative, undermined on all ſides, muſt, at laſt, be overthrown, 
and be no longer dangerous to the privileges of the people. Whatever, there- 
fore, tended to compoſe the differences between King and parliament, and to pre- 
ſerve the government uniformly in its preſent channel, was /zealouſly oppoſed by 
theſe popular leaders ; and their paſt conduct wan * cone my — ſuf- 
50 papaya all their purpoſes. WM 4 3 109 nr 6 
"*Ts the ſituation which decides chiefly of the We and en of men. 
The King, it mufk de owned, tho“ praiſeworthy in many feſpects, was not en. 
dowed With that maſterly gehivs, which might enable him to obſerve, in their! in- 
fancy, the changes chat aroſe in national manners, and know how to accommo- 
Witte his cönchdet to them. He had nbt perceived, that bis beſt policy was not, 
* oppoftiogs much leſs by invaſibns* and encroachments, to enrage the Tepubli- 
kan Tpirit of the people; but that he ought,” by "gently departing from forme 
branches of his hereditary authority, to endeavour, as far as poſſible, to preſerve 
the reſt from the infoads of his Jealous ſubjects.” Still tenaciohs öf his prerbga- 
tive, he found, that he could not Preſerve the old claims of the crown without 
aſſuming new ones: A prineiple fimflar to that which _ of his * ſeem 
to have formed with regard to the liberties of the people. 
THe houſe of commons, therefore, moved by theſe, * many — 2 obvious 
reaſons, inſtead of taking notice of the king's complaints againit. his Scots ſub- 
jects, or his applications for ſupply, entered immediately upon grieyances and 
1 6 


a ſpeech, nn, them on that ſubject, was much more hearkened to, Chop, IV. 
than that which the Lord keeper had delivered them in the name of their ſove- 
reign, The ſubject of Pym's harangue has been ſufficiently explained above: 
where we gave an account of all the grievances, imaginary in the church, more 
real in the ſtate, of which the nation, at that time, ſo loudly complained . The 
houſe began-with examining the behaviour of the ſpeaker the laſt day of the for- 
mer parliament 3 when he refuſed, on account of the King's command, to put 
the queſtion : And they declared it a breach of privilege. They proceeded next to 
enquire into the impriſonment and proſecution of Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and 
Valentine : The affair of ſhip-money was canvaſſed : And plentiful ſubject of 
inquiry was ſuggeſted on all hands, Grievances were regularly claſſed under 
three heads z thoſe with regard to the privileges of parliament, the property of 
the ſubject, and religion 4. The King, feeing a large and inexhauſtible field o- 
pened, preſſed them again for ſupply ; and finding his meſſage” ineffectual, he came 
to the houſe of peers, and deſired their good offices with the commons. The 
peers were very ſenſible of the King's urgent neceſſities ; and thought, that ſup- 
plies, on this occaſion, ought, both in reaſon and in decency, to go before grie- 
vances, They ventured to repreſent their ſenſe of the matter to the commons; 
but their interceſſion did harm. The commons had always claimed, as their pe- 
culiar province, the granting ſupplies; and, tho' the peers had gone no farther 
than offering advice, they immediately thought proper to vote ſo unuſual and un- 
precedented an interpoſition to be a breach of -privilege 8. Charles, in order to 
bring the matter of ſupply to ſome iſſue, ſolicited the houſe with new meſſages: 
And finding, that the buſineſs of ſhip- money gave great alarm and diſguſt; be- 
ſlides informing them, that he never intended to make a conſtant revenue of it, 
that all the money levied had been regularly, with other great ſums, expended on 
equipping. the navy; he now went ſo far as to offer them intirely to aboliſh that 
impoſition, by any law which the commons ſhould think proper to preſent, to him. 
In return, he asked only for his urgent neceſſities, a ſupply of twelve ſubſidies, 
about 600,000 pounds, and that payable in three years; but, at the ſame time, 
he let them know, that conſidering the ſituation of his affairs, a delay would be 
equivalent to a denial ||. The King, tho' the majority was againſt him, never 
had more friends in-any houſe of commons; and the debate eden for 
two days, with great zeal and warmth on both ſides. 


I x was urged by the partizans of the court, That dhe happieſt,oocafion, which 
the fondeſt wiſhes could ſuggeſt, was now preſented, aaa 


* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 133 * Ruſby, vol. ii. P 1131. May, p. 60. "+ Ruby. vol. iii. 
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and jealouſies between King and people, and of reconciling their ſovereign, for 
ever, to the uſe of parliaments; "That if they, on their part, laid aſide all enor- 
mous claims and pretenſions, and provided, in a reaſonable manner, for the pub · 
lic neceſſities; they needed entertain no ſuſpicion of any inſatiable ambition or 
illegal uſurpation in the crown. That tho' due regard had not always been paid, 
during this reign, to the rights of the people, yet no invaſion of them had been 
altogether deliberate and voluntary; much leſs, the reſult of wanton' tyranny and 
injuſtice ; and till leſs, of a formed deſign to ſubvert the conſtitution. That to 
repoſe a reaſonable confidence 'in the King, and generouſly ſupply” his preſent 
wants, which proceeded neither from prodigality nor miſcondu&, would be the 
true way to gain on his generous nature, and to extort, by a'gentle violence, 
ſuch conceſſions as were requiſite for the eſtabliſhment” of public liberty. That 
he had promiſed, not only on the word of a prince, but alſo on that of a gen- 
tleman (the expreſſion which he had been pleaſed to uſe) that, after the ſupply 
was granted, the parliament ſhould ſtill have liberty to continue their delibera- 
tions: Could it be ſuſpected, that any man, any prince, much leſs" ſuch a one, 
whoſe word was, as yet, facred and inviolate, would, for ſo ſmall a motive, for- 
feit his honour, and, with it, all future truſt and confidence, by breaking a pro- 
miſe, ſo public and fo folemn ? That even if the parliament ſhould be deceived in 
repoſing this confidence in him, they neither loſt any thing, nor incurred any 
danger; ſince it was evidently neceſſary, for the ſecurity of public peace, to 
ſapply him with money, in order to ſuppreſs the Scots rebellion, That he had 
ſo far fuited his firſt demands to their prejudices, that he only aſked a ſupply for 
a few months, and was willing, after fo ſhort a truſt, to fall again into depen- 
dance, and to truſt them for his farther ſupport 180 ſubſiſtence. That if he 
now ſeemed to deſire ſomething farther, he alſo made them, in return, a con- 
ſiderable offer, and was willing, for the future, to depend on them for a revenue, 
which was quite requiſite for public honour and ſecurity. That the nature of 
the Engliſh conſtitution ſuppoſed a mutual confidence between King and parlia- 


ment: And if they ſhould refuſe it on their part, eſpecially with circumſtances 


of ſuch outrage and indignity; what could be expected but a total diſſolution of 
governinent,” and violent factions, r by _ e eee 


and inteſtine diſorders? Jong | el 


I oppoſition to theſe arguments, it was IM w the malecontent party, That 
the court had diſcovered, on their ſide, but few ſymptoms of that mutual truſt 
and confidence, to which they now. ſo kindly invited the commons. That eleven 
years intermiſſion of parliaments, the longeſt which was to be found in the Eng- 
liſh annals, was a ſufficient indication of the jealouſy entertained againſt the peo· 
ple; or rather of deſigns formed for the ſuppreſſitan'of all their liberties and pri- 


* That the miniſters might well 7 1 neceſſity z. nor could any thing, 


4 indeed, 
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indeed, be à ſtronger. proof of. ſome invincible, neceſlity, than their, embracing a, Chap. IV. 
meaſure, for which they had conceived. ſo. violent an averſion, as the aſſembling 194%, » 
of an Engliſh parliament., That this neceſſity, however, was purely miniſterial, © 
not national: And if the ſame grieyances, eccleſiaſtical and civil, under which 
this nation irſelf laboured, had.. puſhed the Scots to extremities ;,, was it requi- 
ſite, that the Engliſh ſhould forge their own chains, by impoſing chaing on their 
unhappy. neighbours,? ? That the antient practice of parliaments, was to give 
grievances the precedency of ſupply; and that this order, ſo carefully obſerved 
by their anceſtors, was founded on a jealouſy inherent. in the conſtitution, , and 
was never interpreted. as any particular diffidence of the preſent ſovereign. That 

a practice, which had been upheld, during times the moſt favourable to liberty, 
could not, in common prudence, be departed from, where ſuch undeniable rea- 
ſons for ſuſpicion had been afforded. That it was ridiculous to plead the advanced 
ſeaſon, and the urgent occaſion for ſupply 3, when it, plainly. appeared, that, in 
order to afford a pretence for this topic, and to ſeduce the commons, great poli- 
tical contrivance had been employed, That the Writs for elections were iſſued 
early in the winter; and if the meeting of the parliament had not purpoſely been 
delayed, till ſo near the commencement of military operations, there had beer 
leiſure ſufficient to have redreſſed all national grievances, and o have Page 
afterwards to an examination of the King's occaſion for ſupply . That the! inten- 
tion of ſo groſs an artifice was to engage the commons, under pretence of neceſ- 
fity, to violate the regular order of parliament; and a precedent of that kind be- 
ing once eſtabliſhed, no inquiry into public meaſures would afterwards be per- 
mitted. That ſcarce any argument, more unfavourable, could be pleaded for 
fupply, than an offer to aboliſh ſhip- money; ö taxation, the moſt illegal and the 
moſt dangerous, which had ever, in any reign, been impoſed upon the nation. 
And that, by, bargaining for the remiſſion of that duty, the commons would, in 
a manner, ratify the authority, by which it had been levied; or, at leaſt, give 
encouragement- for advancing new pretenſions of a like nature, in hopes of religh: 
ing them on like advantageous conditions. 4 4 


- Tazsz reaſons, joined to ſo many occaſions of in Hams owed to ſway. 
with the greater number: But to make the matter worſe, Sir Harry Vane, the 
ſecretary, told the commons, without any authority from the King, that nothing 
leſs than twelve ſubſidies would be accepted as a recompence for the abolition 
of ſhip- -money. This aſſertion, proceeding from tlie indiſcretion, if we are 
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+ The reaſon 1 why the King ſummoned a Sies ſo late, Was, that he was abel 
to try, whether this houſe of commons would be more compliant than their predeceſſors, and grant 
bim ſupply on any reaſonable terms. The urgency of the occaGon- and the little time allowed for © 
debate were motives and reaſons, which he reſerved againſt the malecontents in the houſe. He would 
not truſt them with a lon ſeſſions, till he had ſeep ſome 195 proofs of their compliance : A 115 | 
ment I in 1 3 1 
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not rather to call it, the treachery of Vane, diſpleaſed the houſe, by ſhowing 
a ſtiffneſs and rigidity in the King, which, in a claim fo ill grounded, was deemed 
inexcuſable . We are informed likewiſe, that ſome men, who were 'thovght 
to underſtand the ſtate of the nation, affirmed in the houſe, that the amount of 

twelve ſubſidies was a greater ſum then could be found in all England. Such 
were the bappy . and r e of 11 eines, "Roe _ to 


taxes T 


Taz King was in great doubt Ry perplexity. He 10 that 10 friends i in 
the houſe, were out - numbered by his enemies, and that the ſame councils were 
ſtill prevalent, which had ever bred ſuch oppoſition and diſturbance. laſtead 
of hoping, that any ſupply would be given him, to carry on war againſt the 
Scots, whom the majority of the houſe regarded as their beſt friends and firmeſt 
ae he expected every day, that they would preſent him an addreſs for wak 

peace with thoſe rebels. And if the houſe met again, a vote, he was in- 
formed, would certainly paſs, to blaſt his revenue of ſhip-money ; and thereby 
renew all the oppoſition, which, with ſo much difficulty, he had ſurmounted, in 
levying that taxation. Where great evils lie on all ſides, it is very difficult to 


follow the beſt couneils; nor is it any wonder, that the King, whoſe capa- 


city was not equal to ſituations of ſuch extreme delicacy, ſhould haſtily have 
formed and executed a reſolution of diſſolving this parliament : A meaſure, how- 
ever of which he ſoon after repented, and which the ſubſequent events, more 
than any convincing reaſon, inclined every one to condemn. The laſt parlia- 
ment, Which had ended with ſuch rigour and violence, had yet, at firſt, covered 
their intentions with a n Wes of en thas thib Ace bad 
hitherto aſſumed. 

Ay abrupt and violent diſſolution muſt ati; excite great diſcontents 


among the people, who uſually put intire confidence in their repreſentatives, and 


expect from them the redreſs of all grievances. As if there were not already 
ſufñcient grounds of complaint, the King perſevered ſtill im thoſe councils, which, 


from experience, he might have been ſenſible, were ſo dangerous and unpopu- 


lar. Bellaſis and Sir John Hotham were ſummoned before the council ; and re- 


fuſing to give any account of their conduct in parliament, were committed to 


priſon. All the petitions and complaints, which had been ſent to the committee 
af religion, were demanded from Crew, chairman to that committee; and on 
his refuſal to deliver them, he was ſent to the Tower. The ſtudies and even the 
pockets of the Earl of Warwick and Lord: Broke, before the expiration ö pri- 
vilege, were ſearched,” in expectation of " Gading treafopable, papers. T beſe acts 
of authority were interpreted, with ſome: appearance. df alan, to be en, 
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on the rights of national aſſemblies . But the King, after the firſt proveeation, Chap. Av. 
which he met with, never reſpected ſufficiently the privileges of the parliament x "ED 
and, by his example, he fatther confirmed-their reſolution when e Pam 
quire power, to pay like diſregard to the prerogatives of the crown. or 

Tao the parliament was diſſolved, the convocation was ſtill e e to ber 
a practice, of which, ſince the reformation, there were but few inſtances , and 
which was, for that reaſon, ſuppoſed by many to be irregular. Beſides granting 
to the King a ſupply from the ſpirituality, and framing many canons, the con- 
vocation, jealous of like innovations with thoſe, which had taken place in Scot- 
land, impoſed an vath on the clergy, and the. graduates in the univerſities, by 
which every one ſwore to maintain the eſtabliſhed government of the church by 
uchbiſhops, biſhops,. deans, chapterz, Sc. 4 Theſe Reps, in the preſent diſ- 
contented humour of the nation, were commonly deemed illegal; becauſe not ra- 
tified by conſent of parliament, in whom all authority was ſuppoſedl to be cea- 


tered. And nothing, beſides, could afford more be . ta _ an 88 
which contained an et cætra in the midſt of it. 


Tur people, who generally abhorred the convocation a as es as 20 208705 Diſcontents in 

the parliament, could ſcarce be kept from inſulting and abuſing this aſſembly; Eosland. 
and the King was obliged to give them guards, in order to protect them 5. An 
attack too was made during the night upon Laud, in his palace of Lambetha by 
above g00 perſons; and he found it neceſſary to fortiſy himſelf for hie defence gj. 
A multitude of two thouſand ſectaries entered St. Paul's, where the high eommiſ. 
ſion then ſat; tore down all the benches 3 and cried out, Ns biſhops, no high, cum. 
miſion **. All theſe inſtances. of diſcontent were preſages of ſome great revotution'y 
had the court poſſeſſed {ſufficient {kill to diſcern the danger, or ma e. 0 
provide againſt it. T. 

Is this diſpoſition of mens aint. it was in vain, that the; King ſheds | 
declaration, in order to conyince his people of the neceſſity, which he lay under? 
of diſſolving, the laſt parliament ++. The chief topic, on which heinſiſted; 4 
that the commas, imizatgd, the bad example of all their predeceſſors of late 
years, in making continual encroachments on his authority, in cenſuring his 

vhole adminiſtration and conduct, in diſcuſſing every circumſtance of public go“ 
vernment, and in their igdirect bargaining and contracting with their king for 
lupply ; as if nathiog ought, to be given him but yhabhe ſhould purchals;;tiches 
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by quitting ſomewhat of his royal prerogative, or by diminiſhing and leſſening 
be ſtanding revenue. Theſe practices, he ſaid, were contrary. to the maxims 
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* 17 5 be conſelled, as the King r 3 apon that ar E 6 Eveliſ 3 
tion, which it is moſt diffcult, or rather altogether impoſſible, to regulate by laws, and which muſt 
be governed by certain delicate ideas of propriety and decency, rather than by any exaC rule or pre- 
ſcription. To deny the parliament all right of remonſtrating againſt what they eſteem grievances, 
were to reduce that aſſembly to a total inſignificancy, and to deprive; the people of every advantage, 
which they could reap from popular councils. To complain of the parliament's employing the power 
of taxations, as the means of extorting conceſſions from their ſovereign, were to expect, that they 
would intirely diſarm themſelves, and renounce the ſole expedient, provided by the conſtitution, for 
enſuring to the kingdom a juſt and legal adminiftration. In different periods of Engliſh tory, there 
occur inſtances of their remonſtrating with their princes in the freeſt manner, and ſometimes of their 
refuling ſupply, wben diſguſted with any circumſtance of public conduct. Tie, however, certain, that 
this power, tho? eſſential to parliaments, may eaſily be abuſed, as well by the frequency and minute- 
neſs of their remonſtrances, as by their intruſion into every part of the King's councils and determina- 
tions. Under colour of advice, they may give diſguiſed orders; and in complaining of grievances, 
they may draw to themſelves every power of government. Whatever meaſure is embraced, without 
iconſyulingithem,, may be pronounced an oppreſſion of the people; and till corrected, they may refuſe 
the moſt neceſſary ſupplies to their indigent ſovereign. From the very nature of this parliamentary liber- 
ty, 'tis evident, that it muſt be left unbounded by law: For who can ſoretell, how frequently grievan- 
ces may occur, or what part of adminiſtration may be affected by them ? From the nature too of the 
human frame, it may be expected, th at this liberty would be exerted in its full extent, and no branch 
of authority be allowed to remain unmoleſted in the hands of the prince: For, will the weak limita- 
tions of reſpect and decorum be ſufficient to reſtrain human ambition, which ſo e breaks thro' 
all the preſcriptions of law and juſtice? _ 


Bur here it is obſervable, that the wiſdom of the Engliſh conſtitution, or be che concurrence of 
accidents, has provided, in different periods, certain irregular checks to this privilege of parliament, 
and thereby maintained, in ſome tolerable meaſure, the dignity and authority of the crown. 

Is the antient conſtitution, before the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, the meetings of par- 
liament were precarious, and were not frequent. The ſeſſions were very ſhort; and the members had 
no leiſure, either to get acquainted with each other, or with public buſineſs. The ignorance of the 
age made men more ſubmiſſive to that authority, which governed them, And above all, the large 
demeſnes of the crown, with the ſe all expence of government daring that period, rendered the 
prince almoſt i ent, and taught the parliament to e great ſubmiſſion and duty daun 
him. | 

Tv our preſent conſtitution, many accidents, which have dende governments, every where, 25 
well as in Britain, much more burthenſome than formerly, have thown into the hands of the crown 
che diſpoſal of a very large revenue, and have enabled the king, by the private ĩatereſt and ambition 
of the members, to reſtrain the public intereſt and ambition of the body. While the oppoſition, for 
we muſt ſtill have an oppoſition, open or diſguiſed) endeavours to draw every branch of adminiſtration 
under the cognizance of parliament, the courtiers reſerve a part to the diſpoſal of the crown ; and toe 
royal prerogative, tho? 2 — of its antient ws -Rill egen 4: a on PE? in the balance 
of the conſtitution. 0 FA 
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Tus King diſappointed of parliamentary ſubſidies, was obliged to have recourſe 


to other expedients, in order to ſupply his urgent neceſſities, The eccleſiaſtical 


ſubſidies ſerved him in ſome ſtead ; and it ſeemed but juſt, that the clergy ſhould 
contribute to a war, which was, in a great meaſure, of their own railing . He 


borrowed money from his miniſters and courtiers; and ſo much was he beloved 


among them, that above 300,000 pounds were ſubſcribed in, a few days: Tho? 


nothing ſurely could be more. diſagreeable to a. prince, full of dignity, than to 
be a burthen on his friends, inſlead of being a ſupport to them. Some attempts 


were made towards forcing a loan from the citizens; but ſtill repelled by the 


ſpirit of liberty, which was now become unconquerable f. A loan of 40,000 


pounds was extorted from the Spaniſh merchants, who had bullion in the Tower, 


expoſed to the attempts of the King. Coat and conduct · money for: the ſoldiery 
was levied on the counties; an antient practice ꝓ, but ſuppoſed: to be aboliſhed by 
the petition of right. All the pepper was bought from the Eaſt · India company 


upon truſt, and ſold, at great diſcount, for ready money $, A ſcheme was pro- 
poſed for coining 2. or 300,000 pounds of baſe money ||. Such were the extremi- 


ties to which Charles was reduced. The freſh difficulties, which, amidſt the pre- 
ſent diſtreſles, were, every day, raiſed, with regaed © to the payment of ſhip-woney; | 


Ir was the fate of the houſe of Stuart to govern England at a | wed, when the former ſource of 
authority was already much diminiſhed, and before the latter began to flow in any tolerable abundance. 
Without a regular and fixed foundation, the throne continually tottered ; and the prince ſat upon it 


anxiouſly and precariouſly. Every expedient, uſed by James and Charles, in order to ſuppore their 


dignity, we have ſeen attended with ſenſible inconveniencies. The majeſty of the crown, derived 
from antient powers and prerogatives, procured reſpe& ; and checked the approaches of inſolent in- 
truders : But it begot in the King ſo high an idea of his'own rank and ſtation, as made him incapable 


of ſtooping to popular coutſes, or ſubmitting, in any degiee, to the controul of parliament. The 
alliance with the hierarchy ſtrengthened law by the ſanction of religion: But it enraged the puritani- 
cal party, and expoſed the prince to the attacks of enemies, numerous, violent, and implacable. The 
memory too of theſe two. kings, from like cauſes, has been attended, in ſome degree, with the ſame 


inſelicity, which purſued them during the whole courſe of their lives. Tho' it muſt be conſeſſed, 
that their {kill in government was not proportioned to the extreme delicacy of their ſituation : à ſuffi . 
cent indulgence has not been given them, and all the blame, by ſeveral hiſtorians, has been unjuſtly: 


thrown. on their, ſide. Their violations, of law, particularly thoſe of Charles, are ſometimes tranf- 


greſſions of a plain limit, which was marked out to royal authority. But the eneroachments of the 


commons, tho' leſs poſitive and determinate, are no leſs diſcernible by good judges, and were equally 
capable of deſtroying the juſt balance of the conſtitution. While they exerciſed the powers, tranſ- 


mitted to them, in a manner more independent, and leſs compliant, than. had ever before been prac- 


bled; the kings were, perhaps imprudently, but, as they imagined, from neceſſity, tempted to af« 


ans; powers, Which had ſcarce. ever been exerciſed, or had been exerciſed in a different manner, by, 
the crown. And from the ſhock of theſe oppoſite pretenkons, together wich religious, e 


uoſe all the factions, convulſions, and diſorders, which attended that period. 


* May, p. 48. + Ruſbw. vol. iii. p. 1181. t Ruſhy, vol. i. p. 0 8 
May, p. 63. | Ruſhy. vol. iii. p. 1216. May, p. 63. 
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Chap. IV. obliged him to exert continual acts of authority, augmented extremely the dil 
1e. contents of the people, and increaſed his indigence and neceſſities . 


Fus prefent expedients, however, enabled the King, tho! with great difficulty, 
to march his army, conſiſting of 19,000 foot and 2000 horſe . The Earl of Nor- 
" thumberland Was appointed general: The Earl of Strafford, who was called over 
from Ireland;  lieutenant-general : Lord Conway, general of the horſe. 4 very 
ſmall fleet was thought ſufficient to ſerve the purpoſes of this expedition. 
So great are the effects of zeal and unanimity, that the Scots army, tho' ſome- 
what ſuperior, were ſooner ready than the King's ; and advanced to the borders of 
England. To engage them to proceed, beſides their general knowlege of the ſe. 
cret diſcontents of that kingdom, Lord Saville had forged a letter, in the name of 
fix noblemen, the moſt confiderable of England, in which the Scots were in- 
vited to afliſt their neighbours, in procuring a redreſs of their grievances. Not- 
withſtanding theſe warlike preparations and hoſtile attempts, the covenanters till 
Re PPE, preſerved the mot pacific and moſt ſubmiſſive language ; and entered England, 
as they ſaid, with no other view, than to obtain acceſs to the King's preſence, 
and lay their humble petition at his royal feet. At Newburn upon Tyne, they 
were oppoſed by à detachment of 4500 men under Conway, who ſeemed reſo- 
| late to diſpute with them the paſſage of the river. The Scots firſt entreated 
them, with great civility, not to ſtop them in their march to their gracious ſove- 
28th of Aug. feign; and then attacked them with great bravery, killed ſeveral, and chaced the 
Rout at New- reſt from their ground. Such a panic ſeized the whole Engliſh army, that the 
* forces at Newcaſtle fled immediately to Durham; and not yet thinking them- 
ſelves, ſafe, they deſerted that town, and retreated into Yorkſhire 1. 


Tus Scots took poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle z and tho? ſufficiently elated with 
t eur victory. they preſerved exact diſcipline, and perſevered in their reſolution 
of paying for every thing, in order to maintain ſtill the appearance of an amicable 
correſpondence with England. They alſo diſpatched meſſengers to the King, 

who was arrived at York; and they took care, after the advantage, which they 
had obtained, to redouble their expreſſions of loyalty, duty, and ſubmiſſion 
to his perſon, eme e 424 full of ſorrow and contrition, for their 
late victory |. 

 CnarLEs was in a very diſtreſſed ſituation. The nation was univerſally and 
highly diſoontented. The army was diſcouraged, and began likewiſe to be diſ- 
contented, both from the contagion of general diſguſt, and as an excuſe for 
their miſbehaviour, which they were defirous of repreſenting rather as want of 
will than of courage to fight. The treaſury too was quite exhaulted, and every 


$ Ruſhw. vol. iii, p. 1173. 1182-1184. 1199, 1200. 1203; 1204. » Ruſhw. vol. iii. p. 1279. 
+ Nalſon, vol. ii. P. 427. t Clarendon, vol i. p. 143. | Raſh. vol. ili. f. 1255: 
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3 had been tried to the uttermoſt. 1 * 
but what might have. been foreſeen as heceſſary, or at leaſt, as very. probable.z, yet 

ſuch was the King's ſituation, that no proviſion could be made, bot Was even an 
reſolution taken, againſt ſuch an exigency. 57 tn + Fill 


In order to prevent the advance of the Scots upon — . 

treaty, and named ſinteen Engliſh noblemen, who met with eleven Scots com- ron. 
miſſioners at Rippon. The Earls of Hertford, Bedford. Saliſbury, Warwic, 

Eſſex, Holland, Briſtol, and Ber kſhire, the Lords Kimbolton, Wharton, Dunſ- 

more, Paget, Broke, Saville, Paulet, and Howard of Eſeric, were choſen. by the 

King; all of them popular men, and conſequently n nowiſe 0 to * 

Scots invaſion, nor unacceptable to that nation “. 

Ax addreſs arrived from the city of London, picitioniag * a Re ; hs 
great point, to which all mens projects at this time tended f. Twelve noblemen 
preſented a petition to the ſame purpoſe |. But the King contented himſelf with 
ſummoning a great council of the peers to Tork; a meaſure which had formerly 
been taken in caſes of ſudden emergency, but which, at preſent, could ſerve to 
no manner of purpoſe. Perhaps, the King, who dreaded, above all things, the 
houſe of commons, and who expected no ſupply. from them on any reaſonable 
terms, thought, that, in his preſent urgent diſtreſſes, he might be enabled to 
levy ſubſidies by the authority of the peers alone. But the employing, ſo long, 

2 plea of neeeffity, which was very diſtant and doubtful, rendered it impoſſible | 
for him to-avail worms of a mere which was now at hom 8 real, urgent, 
and inevitable. * IF 

By Northdmbeflind's ſickneſs, the command of the ay had devolved « on 
Strafford. That nobleman poſſeſſed more vigour of mind than the King ot any 
of the council. He adviſed Charles rather to put all to hazard, than ſubmit to 
fuch unworthy terms as were likely to be impoſed upon him. The loſs, ſuſtained 
at Newburn, he ſaid, was inconſiderable; and tho' a panic had, for the time, 7 
ſeized, the army, that was nothing ſtrange among new levied troops and the 

Scots, being in the ſame condition, would, no doubt, be liable, in their turn, 
to a like accident. His opinion, therefore, was, that the King ſhould puſh for- 
ward, and attack che Scots, and bring the affair to a quick decifion ; and, if he was 
ever ſo unſueceſsful, nothing worſe could befal him, than what, from his inactivity, 
he would gertainly be expoſed to. To ſhow how eaſy it would be to execute 
this, project, he ordered an aſſault to be made on ſome. quarters of che Scots, 
and en hn over them. qt pete non . been 


* Clarendon, vet. J. p. 155. © + Rds. k p; 1263. 
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 erown, This weakneſs, however, was carefully concealed from the army; and 


. 


) 


agreed to, — treaty at Rippon; yet great elamour prevalteds) on account 
of this act of hoſtility, « And when it was known, that the officer, who con- 


ducted the attack, was a papiſt, 2 violent outcry was raiſed againſt the King, for 
employing that hated ſect, in the murder of his proteſtant ſubjects #. 

Ir may be worthy of remark, that ſeveral mutinies had ariſe among the 
Engliſh troops, when marching to join the army; and ſome officers had been 
murdered, merely on the ſuſpicion of their being papiſts f. The petition of right 
had aboliſhed =, martial law; and by an inconvenience, which naturally at- 
tended the as yet, new and unformed, of regular and rigid liberty, it way 
found abſolut wy impoſlible for the generals to govern the army, by all the au 
thority, which the King could legally confer upon them. The lawyers had de- 
clared,. that martial, law could not be exerciſed, except in the very preſence of 
an enemy ; and. becauſe it had been, found neceſſary to execute a mutineer, the 
generals thought it adviſeable, for their ſafety, to apply for a pardon from the 


Lord Conway ſaid, that, if any lawyer was ſo imprudent as to diſcover the ſecret 
to the ſoldiers, it would be neceſſary inſtantly to refute him, and to hang 5 
N 4 himſelf, - by ſentence of a court · martial r. 


Ax army new levied, undiſciplined, frightened, ſeditious, ill- paid, and go- 
verned by no proper authority, was very unfit for withſtanding a victorious 
and high- ſpirited. enemy, and retaining in e rr Wa men 
nation. | 


""CnarLEs, in [FOR of being able to ſtem the torrent, at laſt refolved to yield 
to, it: And as he foreſaw, that the great council of the peers would adviſe. him 
to o call a parliament, he told them, in his firſt ſpeech, that he had already taken 
that reſolution. He informed them likewiſe, that the Queen, in a letter, which 
ſhe had wrote to him, had very earneſtly recommended that meaſure. This 
good Prince, who was extremely attached to his conſort, and who paſſionately 
wilhed to render her popular in the nation, forgot not, amidſt. all his diſtreſs, the 
"intereſt of his domeſtic tenderneſs ||, 


©" In order to ſubſiſt both armies (for the King was obliged; in order to ſave tho 
northern counties, to pay his enemies) Charles wrote to the city, deſiring a loan 
of 200, ooo pounds. And the peers at York, whoſe authority was now much: 

reater than, that of their ſovereign, joined in the ſame requeſt ). So low was 
5 Prince already fallen, i in the eyes of his own ſubjeds! 


As many difficulties occurred i in the negotiation. with the Scots, it was pro» 
1 to transfer the treaty from Rippon to London: A propoſal willingly em- 


WAS Clarendon, vol. i. p. 15g. he” Raſhw. vol. iii. p. 1199, 1191, 1192, AC. May, p. 64+ 
101 Ruſhw. vol. iii. p. 1199. . CO vol. Lp 154. Ruſby. vol. iii. p. 1275. 
ee iii. p. 1279, 5 4 wy Hr I (FO? 
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braced by the Scots, who were now ſure ebanidtiog Winde edvagtighy'] in a place, 
where the King, they foreſaw, would be, ina manner, a prifoner;. in the midſt of 
ann nee ee d . k eb „15828 $3 bb 
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net of the long an — und Laud mene aha 
Finch and Windbank fly ——Great authority of” the commons. 
* The biſhops attacked. ——Tonnage and foundage.— 
—Strafford's s trial. Bill of” attainder. Execution of Straf- 
ford High-conmiſio and Mera eee Jour. 
to Scotland. 


e 79 
ie 


\HE cauſes of diſguſt, which, for bows ho years, had, every. my: age been 


multiplying in England, were now come to full maturity, and threatened 
the kingdom with ſome great revolution or convulſion. The uncertain and un- 
defined limits of prerogative and privilege had been eagerly diſputed during that 
whole period ʒ and in every controverſy between prince and people, the queſtion, 
however doubtful, had always been decided by each party, in favour. of its Own 
pretenſions. Too lightly moved by the appearance of neceſſity, the King had 


even aſſumed powers, incompatible with the principles of limited government, Ma 
and had rendered it impoſſible for his moſt zealous partizans entirely to Juſtify, 54 
his conduct, except by topics ſo odious, that they were more fitted, in the pre- 


ſent diſpoſition, of mens minds, .to inflame, than appeaſe, the general diſcontent. 
Thoſe great ſupports of public authority, law and religion, had likewiſe, by the 


unbounded compliance. of Judges and prelates, loſt much of their influence wig | 


the people; or rather, had, in a great meaſure, gone over to the ſide of 

and authorized the ſpirit of oppoſition and rebellion. The nobility likewiſe, — — 
the King had no means of retaining by offices and preferments ſuitable to their 
rank, had been ſeized with the general diſcontent, and  unwarily threw them- 
fves into. the ſcale, which began already too much to preponderate., Senſible 
of ſome eneroachments, which had been made by royal authority, men, entet- 
tained no jealouſy of the commons, whoſe enterpriſes, for the acquiſition of 
power, had ever been covered with the appearance of public good, and had hi- 


therto gone no farther than ſome diſappointed efforts and endeavours. The pro- 


grels of the Scots malecontents reduced the” crown to an entire dependance for 
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ſupply: Their union wick the popular party in England brought * — 
of autharity 40 che latter : The near proſpect of ſucceſs raured all the latent mur · 

murs and pretenſions of the nation. which: had hitherto; been held in ſuch violent 
conſtraints; Andthe torrent of general inclination and opinion rau ſo ſtrong 
againſt the court, that the King was in no ſituation to refuſe any reaſonable pre- 
tenſions of the popular leaders, either for defining or limiting the powers of his 
prerogative. Even many exorbitant claims, in the preſent ann —_ yn 


bably be made, and muſt neceſſarily be complied wit 
aissha 4 T qx;triumph of the m 


over the church was not yet eee or 
ee "Tho? the political and religious puritans mutually lent aſſiſtance to each 
., there were many who joined the former, and yet declined all manner of 
connexion with the latter. The hierarchy had been eſtabliſhed in England ever 
ſince the reformation: The Romiſh, church, in all ages, had carefully maintained 
that form of eccleſiaſtical government: The antient fathers too bore teſtimony to 
epiſcopal. juriſdiftion : And tho parity may ſeemat-firſt to have had place among 
chriſtian paſtors, the period, during which it prevailed, was ſo ſhort, that — 
undiſputed traces of it remained in hiſtory. The biſhops and their more zealous 
partizans, inferred thence the divinerindefeizable right of prelacy-: Others regard- 
ed that inſtitution as: venerable and uſeful: And, if the love of novelty led ſome 
to adopt t the new rites, and diſcipline of the puritans; the reverence to antiquity 
retained many in their attachment to the liturgy and government of the church. 


It deho ved, therefore, the zealous innovators in patliament, to proceed with 


ſome caution and reſerve. By promoting all meaſures, which reduced the cxor- 
birant pore! of the crown, — hoped to diſarm the King, whom they juſtly 
m principle, inclination, and policy, to be the determined patron 
of the Aae By declaiming againſt the ſuppoſed encroachments and tyran- 
ny of the prelates, they endeavoured to carry the nation, from a hatred of their 
perſons, to an oppoſition againſt their office and character. And when men 
were inliſted i in party, it would not be difficult, they thought, to lead them by 
degrees into many meaſures, for which they formerly entertained the greateſt 
Tho the new ſectaries compoſed not, at firſt, the majority of the na- 
tion, they were inflamed, as is uſual among innovators, with extreme zeal for 
their opinions. Their unſurmountable paſſion, diſguiſed to themſelves, as well 
as to others, under the appearance of holy fervours, was well qualified to make 
proſelytes, and do ſeize the minds of the ignorant multitude. And one furious 
enthuſiaſt. was able, by his active induſtry, to ſurmount the indolent efforts of 
many ſober and reaſonable antagoniſts. : 

" WHen the nation, therefore, was ſo generally diſcontented, 20 lite ſuſpi- 


cion was entertained of any deſign to ſubvert the church and monarchy ; no 


wander, that almoſt all elections ran in * of thoſe, who, by their high pre- 
L tenſions 


An eee ROT? e. 


tenſions to piety and patriotiſm, had encouraged the national ehen T an FRY 3A | 
uſual compliment to regard the King's inclination in the choice of à ſpeaker; and 

Charles had intended to advance Gardiner, recorder of London to chat imporf- 

rant truſt: But ſo little intereſt did the crown, at that time, poſſeſs in the nation, 

char Gardiner was diſappointed of his election, not only in London, but in every 

other place, where. it was attempted: And the King was obliged to make the 

choice of ſpeaker fall on Lenthal, a lawyer — but not fefficiontly | 

qualified for ſo high and difficult an office:. 250 


Tur eager expectations of men with regard to a a parlament, ſummoned at ſo Meeting Po, 
critical a junctute, and during ſuch general diſcontents; à parliament, which, — long par- 
from the ſituation of public affairs, could not be abruptly diſſolved, and which 2 3. 
was to execute every thing left unfiniſhed by former parliaments; theſe views, ſo 
important and intereſting, engaged the attendance of all the members; and che 
houſe of commons was never obſerved to be, from the beginning, To numerous 
and frequent. Without any interval, therefore, they entered upon buſineſs, a 


by unanimous conſent they Were 0 N a A n! 181 in a dener. 
be regarded as deciſive- 8 

Tux Earl of Strafford was ubddeted as chief mitifter of ſtate, both on ac- 
count of the credit, which he poſſeſſed with his maſter, and of bis own great and 
uncommon vigour and capacity. By a concurrence of accidents, this man Iabour- 
ed under the ſevere hatred of all the three nations, which compoſed the Britiſh . bi 
monarchy. The Scots, ' whoſe authority now ran extremely high, looked on bio 
z the capital enemy of their country, and one whoſe councils and influence they 
had moſt reaſom to apprehend. He had engaged the parliament of Ireland to ad- 
vance large ſubſidies, in order to ſupport a war againſt them: He had levied an 
army of godoo men, with which be had menaced all their weſtern coaſt : He bad 
obliged the Scots, who lived under his government, to renounce the covenant, - 
their national idol: He had in Ireland proclaimed the Scots covenanters rebels 
and traitors,” even before the King had iffued any ſuch declaration againſt them i in 
England: And he had ever difſuaded his maſter againſt the late treaty and ſolpen- | 
fon of arms; which he regarded as dangerous and diſhonourable. So avowed © 
and violent were the Scots in their reſentment of all theſe meaſures, that they Had 
refuſed to ſend cornmiſſioners' to treat at Vork, as was firſt propoſed; becauſe, 
they faid; the lieutenant of Ireland, their capital enemy, being general! « of 12 
King's forces, had there the chief command and authority. „ 


Sraarronb, firſt as deputy, then as Lord lieutenant, had governed * = rok 
ring eight or: with Sent vigilance, activity, and prudence, but with very 1. 
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Chap. V. tle popularity. In a nation 0 aver to the Farne government "Ne religion,” 
| manners 
too and e n of this great man, tho fo all fall of colirtely, and to his friends 


full of affection, were, at bottom, bavghty, rigid, and leyere. "His. authority 
and influence; during the time of his government, "had been. unlimited; but no 
ſooner did adverſity ſeize him, than the concealed averſion of the nation blazed 


| up at once, and the Irin e uſed every expedient. to aggravate the charge 
__—_ A Ihk ane 


Tut univerſal aiftbateas, which prevailed i in England againſt.the court, e, 
pointed towards the eatl of Strafford; tho? without any particular reaſon, but be. 
cauſe he was the miniſter of ſtate, whom the King moſt favoured and moſt truſt· 
ed. His extraction was honourable, his paternal fortune conſiderable : Yer envy 
attended his ſudden and great elevation. And his former aſſociates in popular 
0 councils, finding, chat he owed his advancement to the deſertion of their cauſe, 
repreſented him as the great apoſtate of the commonyealth, whom it behoved 
them to ſacrifice, as A victim to public Juſtice. _ 


' STrRArroRD, ſenſible of the load of popular prejudices, oaks which he 3 
ed, would gladly have declined attendance on the parliament; and he begged 
the King's permiſſion to withdraw himſelf to his government of Ireland, or at 
leaſt to remain at the head of the army in Yorkſhire; where many opportunities, 
he hoped, would offer, by reaſon of his diſtance, to elude the attacks of his ene- 
mies. But Charles, who had entire confidence in the Earl's capacity, thought, 
that his councils would be extremely uſeful, during the critical ſeſſion, which ap- 


3 And when Strafford ſtill joſiſted on the danger of appearing amidlt 


Dei 


was ſo fuddenly to expire, promiſed him protection, and aſſured him, chat not a 

bair of his head ſhould be touched by the parliament “. 
11th of Nov. No fooner was Strafford's arrival known, than a concerted. attack was made up- 
| on him in the houſe of commons. Pym, in a long, ſtudied diſcourſe, divided 
into many heads after his manner, enumerated all the grievances, under which 
the nation laboured ; and, from a complication of ſuch oppreſſions, inferred, that 
a deliberate plan bad been formed of changing intirely the frame of government, 
and ſubverting the ancient laws and liberties. of the kingdom f. Could any 
thing, he ſaid, increaſe our indignation againſt ſo enormous and criminal a pro- 
ject, it would be to find, that, during the reign of the beſt of princes, the conſti- 
8 im- tution had been endangered by the worſt of miniſters, and that the virtues of the 
_ an been Teduced by wicked and _ pernicious a We . inquire, 
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added he, from what fountain theſe. waters of bitterneſs: flow and tho' doubtleſs Chap. V. 


many evil counſellors will be found ˖ to have contributed their endeavours, yet 
is there one, "who challenges the infamous pre-eminenee, and, who,” by his cou- 
rage, enterprize, and capacity, is intitled to the firſt place among theſe, berrayers 
of their country. He is the Earl of Strafford, lieutenant of Ireland, arid preſi- 
dent of the council of York, who, in both places, and in all other provinces, 
where he has been entruſted with authority, has raiſed ample monuments of ty- 
ranny, and will appear, from a ſurvey of his actions, to be the chief promoter of 


every arbitrary council. Some inſtances of imperious expreſſions, as well as acti- 


ons, were given by Pym 3 who afterwards entered into a more perſonal attack of 
that miniſter; and endeavoured to expoſe his whole character and manners. The 
auſtere genius of Strafford, occupied in the purſuits of ambition, had not render» 


ed his breaſt altogether inacceſſible to the tender paſſions, or ſecured him from the | 


dominion” of the fair; and in that ſullen age, when the irregularities of pleaſure 


thought- worthy of being mentioned, together with his treaſons, before ſo great 
an aſſembly. And, upon the whole, the orator concluded, that it belonged 
to the houſe to provide a remedy propartionable to the diſeaſe, and to prevent 
the farther miſchiefs, juſtly to be apprehended from the influence which this man 
had acquired over the meaſures and councils of theit ſovereign ®.. WE; 
Stz John Clotworthy, an Iriſh, gentleman, Sir John Hotham of Yorkſhire, and 
many others, entered into the ſame topics: And after ſeveral hours, ſpent in bit+ 


- 


1 
* 


ter invective, when the doors were locked, in order to prevent all diſcovery of 


their purpoſe . it was moved, in conſequence of the reſolution ſecretly taken, that: 
Strafford ſhould immediately be impeached of high treafon. This motion was 
received with univerſal approbation; nor was there, in all the debate, one per- 
fon, who offered to ſtop the, torrent by any teſtimony in favour of the EarPs, 
conduct. Lord Falkland alone, tho* known to be his enemy, modeſtly deſired 
the houſe to conſider, whether it would not better ſuit the gravity: of their pro- 


ceedings, firſt to digeſt, by. a committee, many of thoſe particulars, : which had. 


been mentioned, before they ſent up an accuſation againſt him, It was ingenuouſ- 
ly anſwered by Pym, That ſuch a delay might probably blaſt all their hopes, and 


put it out of their power to proceed any farther in the proſecution: That when 


Stafford ſhould learn, that ſo many of his enormities were diſcovered; his conſci- 


ence would dictate bis condemnation; and ſo great was his pchwer and credit, he 
would immediately procure the diſſolution of the parliament, or attempt ſome 


other deſperate meaſure for his own preſervation : That the commons were only. 
_ Kcuſers, not judges; and it was the province of the peers'to determine, whether: 


a Clarendon, vol. i. P- 172. W 
1 


were more reproachful than the moſt odious crimes, theſe weakneſſes were | 
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Gag, ſuch 3 5 envenicuy cri, :id vae perſon, did not amount to the 
164% gitgbeſt crime known by the law . Without farther debate, the acciſation wa 
voted : Pym was choſen to carry up the impeachment: Moſt of the hobſe uctom. 
panied. him on ſo :agreeable'an errand : And Strafford. ha had juſt entered the 
hauſe of peers, and who little expected fo ſpeedy a proſecution, was immediately, 
upon this general charge, ordered into cuſtody, with ſeveral ſymptoms of vio- 
lent prezudice in his judges, as well as in his proſecutors. 
Laud i 5 Ax the inquiry concerning grievances and the cenſure of paſt meaſures, Ladd 
* could not long eſcape tho ſevere ſorutiny of the commons; who were led too ih 
their aceuſatlon of that prelate, as well by their prejudices agamſt his whole r. 
der, as by the extreme antipathy, which his intemperate zeal had drawn upon 
him. After a deliberation, which ſcarce laſted half an hour, an impeachment fot 
high treaſon was reſolved! on againſt this ſubject; the firſt, both im rank and in ff. 
vour, throughout the kingdom. Fho' this incident, conſidering the example of = 
Strafford's impeachment, and the preſont diſpoſition of the nation and parliament, 
needed be no ſurprize to him; yet was he betrayed into ſome paſſion, when the 
accuſation was preſented. The commons themſelves, he ſaid, gb bis. accuſer s, dul 
wot believe him guilty f the trimes, win which they | charged bim An indiſcretion 
Aich next day, upon more mature deliberation, he deſired leave to retra@; 
but · ſa littlefavourable were the peers, that they refuſed him this advadtage or in- 
dulgence. Laud was immediately, upon Fe ae „ebe _ 
parliaments. and committed to euſtedy f, tas | 
Tus capital articie, inſiſted on againſt: — men, eee 
wich the commons ſuppoſed: tu have been formed for ſubverting the laws and 
conſtitution of England, and ãntroducing arbitrary and unlimited authority into 
28 the kingdom. Of all the King's miniſters; no one was ſo- obnoxious in this re- 
dpecd as the Lord keeper, Finch. He it was, who, being ſpeaker in the King's 
: third parliament, had left the chair, and refuſed to put the queſtion, when order- 
ed;by dhe. houſe. The extrazudicial opinion of the judges in the cafe of ſhip-mo-. 
ney had; been ptocured by his intrigucs, perſuaſions, and eyen menaces. In ad 
unpopular: and illegal meaſures, he was ever moſt active; and he was even belie- 
ved to have declated publicly, that while he was keeper, an order of the council 
ſhould always with him he equivalent to à law. To appeaſe the riſing diſplea- 
ſure of the common. he deſi ed to be heard at their bas. Ie. proſtrated himleif 
with all :hugvilitycbefore them but this ſubmiſſions ayailed im nothing. An 
impesch ent wos eſplrgd ons and in order to eſcape their fary,. he thought 
Lord keeper poet : ſcoretiy to ithdrawa and to retire into Holland. As be was not eſtecm- 
Finch flies. ed equal to Scrafford, or even to Laud, either in capacity or in fidelity to his maſ- 
;  eQL2 <4 .* .42q4 waa & 4 volt I 4 42. 7 | 
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— that his clcape had been connived at by the papu- 
I His impeachment, however, aan nene 
houſe of peer. enn $7 GH Yii6s 02 4 een 
Sin Frantis Windebank, the ſecretary, ae FU de e. 
ſufficient reaſon, for his being extremely obnoxious to the commons. He was ſe- 
cretly ſuſpected too of the crime of popery : and it was known, that, from com- 
plaiſance to the queen, and indeed in compliance with the King's maxims of go- 


a popular member, called him in the houſe, the very pander and broker to the 
whore of Babylon . Finding, that the ſcrutiny of the commons was pointing 


Tus, in a few weeks, this houſe of commons, not oppoſed ED OI ne Fo 
| ed by the peers, had produced ſuch a revolution in the government, that the two 
moſt powerful and moſt favoured miniſters of the King were thrown into the 
tower, and daily expected to be tried for their life: Two other miniſters had, by 
fight alone, ſaved themſelves from a like fate: All the King's ſervants ſaw evi- 
dently, that no protection could be given them by their maſter: A new juriſdicti 
on was erected, in the nation; and before that tribunal all dere -N who 
had before exulted moſt in their credit and authoritʒ. Ae ty 
War rendered the power of the commons the mode formidatile, win ths' ex- 
teme prudence, with which it was conducted. Not contented with the authority, 
which they had acquired by attacking theſe great miniſters; they were reſolved to 
render the moſt conſiderable bodies of the nation obnoxious to them. Tho' the 


and to overawe thoſe, eee eee eee ee ſuins af commons. 


hes 

Dun mo the late military operations, ſeveral :ontcrs bal been Ertel by be 
heutenants and deputy- lieutenants of the counties : And theſe powers, tho ne- 

ceflary for the defence of the nation, and even warranted by all former precedents, 
yet not being authorized by ſtatute, were now voted to be illegal; and the perſons 
who had aſſumed them, declared delinquent}. This term was fiewly come into vogue, 
and expreſſed à degree and ſpecies of guilt, not exactly known nor aſcertained. 
In conſequence of that determination, many of the nobility and prime gentry-of the 
nation, while only cxerting, as they juſtly thought, the legal powers of magiſtracy, 
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retnment, he had granted many indulgencies to catholics, and had ſigned war. 
rants fot the pardot of prieſts, and their delivery ſrom conſinement. Gtimſtone. 


towards him, and being ſenſible, that England was no longer a 3 ale for de 
men of his character, he ſuddenly made his eſcape into France . 1558 11— 


idol of the people, they determined to fortify themſelves likewiſe with terrors, Gres antbo- 
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to levy them by their authority : Yer were all the Theriffs, and all thoſe em plo 
in that illegal ſervice, voted, by a very rigorous ſentence, to be definquents. We 


| culpable 8 


fo many years, in leyying tonnage and poundage and the new. impoſitions, were 
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mois reaped this al pbes it d by theft Lock: They Gia crown; 
they eſtabliſhed the mimt of fag 140 and betty; 28; hey fpread the thrive 
of their own authority *®; ' 

55 Tur aqrits for lab ae kad bee been duese 0 the Rheriffs, who bett Tec vifed, 
ande even obliged under fevere ai to alleſs the films. vp6t maividuals, and 


King, by the maxims of law, could do no Wrong: His miniſters and ſerva 
of whatever degree, in caſe AH any violation of the conſtitution, . Kere al 


1 


Art the farmers and A of the eee who had been employed, duting 


likewiſe declared Eriminal, and were afterwards. glad. to compound for a pardon 
by paying a fine of 150,000 pounds. e 
Even v . or . ſentence of the far under nf gh com: 


© > 


Too to be liable 5 0 ie bo of . No miniſter "if the . 6 no membet 
of the council, but what found himſelf expoſed by this determination... 
Taz judges, who had given their votes againſt Hambden i Ty the trial of ſhip 

money, were accuſed before the peers, _ obliged to find ſecurity for their ap- 

pearance. Berkeley, one of the Judges the king“ $ bench, Was ſeized by order of 

* houſe, even when firting ia his tribunal; and All men ſaw with ſtogiſhmen 

the irreſiſtible authority of their juriſdiction. | c 
Tur fanction of the lords and « Ker as well as that of the Kibg, was * 

4 neceſſary. for the confirmation of all eccleliaftical canons 1: And this judg- 

ment, it muſt be confeſſed, ORR reaſonable, at ſealt ofcful, it would have 

been difficult to juſtify by any precedent J. But the preſent was no time for queſti- 
om of diſpute. That decifion, which aboliſhed un fegittative power except that of 

arljament, ' was 'requiſite for compleating the new pfan of Tiberty, and render- 
ing it quite uniform and Hlehnaticat. Alcon all the bench of biſhops, and the 
mol conkiderable of. the inferior ckiey, Who Bad voted, in the late Convocation, 
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141 of Parliament, 2 fth Hen, Wini cap; 19. Alle Ce de aoivocition/with the King's co. 
e Ak one: By the famous ud of Ribinifow to tust Prince, the cbeigy bobnd themſelves to 
enact no canons without the King's conſent. | The parliament was never mentioned nor thought of. 
Such pretenſions as the N NH 3 —_ a former age, haye been 
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ol dt unpopular of dl Clarles's menſurrs, >the moſt cis ahe mad: 


oppreflive, and even, excepting ſhip-money, the moſt illegal, was the revival of 
monopolies, ſo ſolemnly' aboliſhed, after re-icerated endeav Or, by. a recent act 
parlament. Senſible of this unhappy meaſure, the King had, of himſelf, re- 
called, during the time of his firſt expedition ink Scotland, many of theſe.de- 
ſtructixe patents, and the reſt were now annihilated. by. authority of parliament, 
and every ane, concerned in them declared delinquents. The commgns, carried ſo 
far their deteſtation of this odious meaſure, that ey aſſumed a power which had 
gormerly, been ſeldom. practiſed tf, and expelled all their members, who were mo- 
popoliſts or projectors: An artifice, by which, heſides increaſing their own pri- 
Aeg es, they weakened ſtill farther the very ſmall party, which the King ſecretly 
retained in Ft houſe. Mildmay, à notorious monopoliſh, yet having allociated 
himſelf with the ruling party, was ſtill allowed to keep his ſeat. In all queſtions 
indeed of elections, no ſteady rule of deciſion. was obſcrved ; and nothing farther 
Was regarded than the affections and attachment of the; perde k. Mens paſſi - 
ons were too much heated to be ſhocked with any i inſtance of i injuſtice, * which 
ſerved ends ſo popular as thoſe purſued by this boule of come. _ 
Tas whole fovercign power being chus, in a manner, transferred, to. the com- 
ged, 
in a moment, froth a narchy, almoſt Dam. „to a pure democracy z, en u- 
lar leaders ſeemed y ling. for ſome time, to ſuſpend theꝶ actiye vigour, and to 
conſolidate” their ity, ere they proceeded to any violent exerciſe of it. E. 
very day bow A ſome new. harangue on paſt grievantes... The deteſtation of 
former uſurpations, was farther enlivened; The jealopſyof 15175 rouzed : 
And agreeable to the true. ſpirit of free government, an equal. indignation 175 
excited, by che view of a en e * by the MY the moſt 
enormous tyrannys ® | AN ping of ia 


"Now S thus; behlin 3 — tee - 
ſtraint of authority, and nouriſhed by unbounded hopes and projects, hegan to 
exert themſelves, and he diſtinguiſhed by the public. Then was celchrated the 
ſagacity of Pym, more fitted. for uſe than ornament; matured, not chilled, by 
his advanced age and long experience: Then was diſplayed the mighty ambition 
of-Hambden, fought diſguiſe, not modergion, from former conſtrains.s ſupport- 
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founded in a love of power or zeal for liberty, is ſtill from his 
left donheſul and uncertain: Then too were known the dark: ardent, and dange- 
rous character of St. John; the impetuous ſpirit of Hollisf Miolebt and ſincere; , 
open and intire ig his entnities and in his friendſhips x the enthuſiaſtic genius of 
young Vane, extravagant in the ends, which he purſued, ſagacious and profound 
in the means, which he employed; incited by Were off religion, negli· 
gent of; the duties of morality. 3 5% N d n- c 
So little apology would be bird lag paſt cricaftnes, W. e e übe Une 
ral ſpirit of diſcontent, that even men of the moſt moderate tempets, and the 
molt attached to the church and monarchy, exerted themſelves: with the urmoſp 
vigour in the redreſs. of grievances, and in proſecuting the authors of them. The 
lively and animated Digby diſplayed his eloquence on this occaſion, the firm and 
uadauated Capel, the modeſt and oandid Palmer. In this lift too of patriot-roy- 
aliſts are found the virtuous. names of Hyde and Falkland. Tho? in their uki 
mate views and intentions, theſe men differed widely from the former ; in their 
preſent auen * e an intire cancurrence and rene 1 Was ob- 
ved. 1022021 11 
Ae een e lege e not ay the 
houſe of commons inflamed” themfelves with the higheſt anĩmoſity towards the 
court: The nation caught new fire from the popular leaders, and ſeemed now to 
have made the firſt diſcovery of the many diſorders of the government. While 
the law; in many inſtances, ſeemed to be violated; they went no farther than 
ſome ſecret and calm murmurs; but mounted up into rage and fury, as ſoon as 
the conſtitution was thought to be reſtored to its former integrity and vigour. 
Tbe capital efpecially, being the ſeat of parliament, was highly animated with 
the ſpirit of mutiny and diſaffection. Tumults were daily "raiſed ; ſeditious af- 
ſembiies encouraged ;/ and every man, neglecting his own” buſineſs, was wholly 
intent on the defence of liberty and religion. By ſtronger contagion, the popu- 
lar affections were ee eee ebe eau in-this corn wa geoeral 
rena av. 374119 1082 ih 75.30397979 ror 
Tur harangues of eee now „ firſt a and diſperſed, ie ale the 
— King's adminiſtration. The pulpits, delivered over to pu- 
ritanieab preachers and lecturers, whom the commons arbitratily ſettled in all 
che conſiderabie churches, reſounded with faction und fanaticiſmn. Vengeance was 
Sally taken for thats logg ſilenee and conſtraifit,” in which; by: the authority of 
| Lavd and the high commiſſion, ole preschele Rad bech rennined; The preſs, 
freed from all fear or reſerve, ſwarmed with productions, dangerous by their ſe⸗ 
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volte and fury, "cant end bypoerily, formed the diebe which during er. 
this: tumult of various prejudices and paſſions, could be heard or attended to 
Tux ſevere ſentence,” which had been executed againſt Prynne; Baſtwit, and 
Burton, now! ſuffered" a yeviſal from parliament. Theſe libelfers,” fur from beiug 
ramed by the rigorous puniſtiments, which they had undergone, owed tilt a 
diſpoſition of repeating their offence; and the miniſters were afraid, leſt new 
ſatires ſhould"ifſue from theit priſons, and inflame ſtill farther the prevailing diſ 
contents. By an order, therefore, of the council, they had been femoved to 
remote priſons ; Baſtwic to Scilly, Prynne to Jerſey Burton to Guerinſey j all 
ꝛeceſs to them was denied ; and the uſe of books, and oh peng Han papers 
vun refuſed them. The ſentence for theſe additional puniſtiments was immediately. 


tverſed by the commons: Even the firſt ſentence,” upon examination, was de- 
dared illegal; and the judges, who paſſed it, were ordered to make reparation. 


to the ſufferers d. When the priſoners landed in England, they were received 


and entertained with the higheſt· demonſtrations of affection, were attended with - 


a mighty. confluence of company, their charges were borne” witk great magnifi⸗ 
cence, and liberal preſents» beſtowed on them. On their approach to any towns. 
all the inhabitants crowded to receive them, and welcomed their reception Wick 
ſhouts and aeclamations. Their train. ſtill increaſed as they drew near to Lon- 
doo. Several miles from the city, the zealots of their party met them in great 
multitudes, and attended their triumphant entrance: Boughs were carried in this 
tumultuous proceſſion ; the roads were ſtrowed with flowers; and amidſt the 
higheſt exultations of joy, were intermingled loud and virulent invectives againſt 
the, prelates, who, had ſo cruelly perſecuted ſuch godly perſonages . The more 
ignoble theſe men were, the more ſenſible was the inſult upon royal authoruy, 


and the more dangerous was the GR e nm which. it-dif- 


cavered among the people, & 83) un 10 HUI S228. 
Lirsuxxx, Leighton, and erery one, who had been b ſeditious 
libels during: the precedent adminiſtration, now recovered their liberty, and ve 
decreed damages on the judges and miniſters: of juſtice x. 
Nor only the preſent diſpoſition of the nation enſured impunity to all libel 


ers: A new method of framing and diſperſing libels was invented by dhe leaders 


of popular diſcontent. Petitions to parliament were dran, craving redreſs. 
againſt particular grievances s and when a ſufficient. matnber of-ſubſcriprionsiwere 
procured, the petitious were preſented to the commong,.and. immediately pub. 
liſhed. Tbeſe petitions became ſecret boods of aſſociation among the ſubſerihera, 
and ſeemed agent denen. arenen eee which . 
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„%  HISTARY!oF GREAT BRITAIN. 


ChapsV, Tig pretended by hiftorians>favdurable to the royal cauſe , and even aflerted 
_ by the King himſelf in a declaration +, that a moſt diſingeouous or rather crimi- 
ict: prevailed; in conducting many of theſe addreſſes. A. petition was 
yt framed i. moderate, reaſonable, ſuch as men of character willingly ſubſcribed. 
e names wete aſterwards torn off, and aſfixed to another petition, which 
ed better the purpoſes of the popular faction. We may judge of the wild 
„vhich prevailed throughout the nation, when ſo ſcandalous an impoſture, 
which affected ſuch numbers of ca gens he openly ae. aun. 
ing infamy and ruin upon the managers. u cu 
"So many Stievances were offered, e the ben nch by pln 
without dgors, that the Houſe was Geldes inte above forty. committees, charg- 
ed, each of them, with the examination of ſome particular violation of law and 
liberty; which had been complained' of. Beſides the general committees of reli- 
gion, trade, privileges, laws; many ſubdiviſions of theſe were framed, and a 
ſtrict ſcrutiny: was every where carried on. Tis to be remarked, that, before the 
beginning of this century, when the parliament aſſumed leſs influence and autho- 
rity, complaints of grievances were uſually preſented to the houſe, by any mem- 
bers, who had had particular opportunity of obſerving them. Theſe general 
committees, which were à kind of inquiſtcorial courts, had not then been eftabliſh- 
ed; and we find; that the King, in a former declaration , complains loudly of 
this innovation, ſo little favourable to royal authority. But never was ſo much 
multiplied, as at preſent, the uſe of theſe committees; and the commons, tho 
they themſelves were the greateſt innovators, employed the uſual artifice of com- 
plaining oat —— _ nme recover ee, as Mohd 
government. * t 
Fab the reports of r commirtees; the houſe daily paſſed votes, which 
mortified and aſtoniſhed the court, and enflamed and animated the nation. Ship- 
Honey was declared illegal and arbitrary; the ſentence againſt Hambden cancel. 
led the court of York aboliſhed ; compoſitions of knighthood; ſtigqatized z the 
enlargement of the foreſts condemned; patents for monopolies annulled ; end 
every lar meaſure of the adminiſtration treated with reproach and obloquy. To 
day; u ſentence” of the ſtar-· chamber was exclaimed againſt : To morrow, a de- 
cree of che high commiſſion; Every diſcretionary act of council-was repreſented 
as arbitrary and ty rannieal : And the general inference was till inculcated, that 
a formed defign+ had — laws * of the _ 


dom.” evans, Wie Une 4 F Men 


Fron "neceſſity, vide Mie weite lie ee Ga ue violent 
operations. The ſew ſervants, who continued faithful to him, were ſeized with 


- +*, Doedale, Clarendon, vol. i. P. oh. +: Huſp. Coll. p. 336. 
. Fobliſhed on dillblving the third parliament," r. Hiſt, vol. viii... p- 347. 
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Momſhtnent at the rapid progreſs made by the commons in power and popula- . 


rity, and were glad, by their inactive and inoffenſive behaviour; to compound for 
impunity- The torrent riſing to ſo dreadful and unexpected a height,” defpiir 
ſeized all thoſr; who; from intereſt or habit, re moſt attached to monarcfiy. 
And as for thofe, 'who maintained their duty to the King; merely from their re. 
gard to the conffitution, they ſeemed, by their concurrence; to ſwell that inun· 
dation, which began already to deluge every thing. Tou have taken the whole 
machine of government in pieces,” ſaid Charles in a diſeburſe to the parlia · 
ment; “a practice frequent with ſkiful artiſts, when they defire to clear the 
« wheels from any ruſt, which may have grown upon them. The engine, con- 
tinued he, may again be reſtored to its former uſe and motions, provided it be 
put up entire; ſo as not a pin of it be wanting.“ But this was far from the 
intention of the commons. The machine, they thought with ſome reaſon, was 
encumbered with many wheels and ſprings, which retarded and croſſed its opera · 
tions, and deſtroyed its utility. Happy] had they proceeded with moderation, 
and been contented, in their preſent plenitude of power, to remove ine 
only as might juſtly be deemed ſuperſluous and incongruous. 

In order to maintain that high authority which they had' acquired, Aen. 
mods, beſides confounding and overawing their opponents, jodged it tequiſne to 
inſpire courage into their friends and adherents; particatarly into the Scots, and 


the religious ee to Wann. 1 ssd, n nn were OO . 
much beholden. 


No ſooner were che Abe maſters of the northern ca than chi hat 
aſide their firſt profeſſions, which they had not indeed means to'ſupporty of pay. 
ing for every thing; and in order to prevent the deſtructive expedient of plunder: 
and free quarters, the country conſented to give them a regular contribution of 
8:0 pounds a-day, in full of their ſubſiſtence . Tne parlament, that they might 
relieve the northern counties from ſo grievaus an oppreſſion, agreed to remit pay 
to the Scots, as well as to the Engliſh army; and becauſe, ſubſidies. would: be 
levied too ſlowly for ſo urgent an occaſion, money. was borrowed from the citi- 
zens upon the ſecurity of particular members. Two ſubſidies, a very ſmall: 
ſum +, were at firſt voted ; and as the intention of this ſupply was to indemnify 
the members, who, by their private, had ſupported public credit, this pretence 
was immediately laid hold of, and the money was ordered to be 27851 not into 
the'rreafury,” bar into domtbiſnonert appointed by parlament: A'praftit Mich. 
as it diminiſhed the authority of the crown, was very villingly embraced, and: 
was afterwards cont qrinugd | by the commons, with regard to every branch of reve- 
nte Which" they granted the King: The invaſion of the Scott mac evitiehily: 
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oP = been the cauſe of aſſembling the parliament: The Preſence of their army te- 
duced the King to chat total ſubjection in which he was now held: The com- 
mons, for this reaſon, very openly profeſſed their intention of retaining theſe 
invaders till all their enemies ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and all their purpoſes effected. 
We cannot yet ſpare the Scots, ſaid Strode plainly in the houſe ; the ſons of Zerviah 
are ſtill tos firong for us: An alluſion- to a paſſage of Scripture, according to 
the mode of that age. - Eighty thouſand pounds a-month were requiſite for the 
ſubſiſtence of. the two armies; a ſum much greater than the kingdom had ever 
been accuſtomed, in any former period, to-pay to the public. And tho! ſeveral 
ſubſidies, together with a poll · tax, were, from time to time, yoted to anſwer the 
charge ; the commons eee, ee OR the cow 
tinuance of the ſeſſion the more neceſſary. | 


| | Tu Scots being ſuch uſeful allies to the eee no 
| 


aides they were courted with the' moſt unlimited complaiſance and the moſt im- 
1 portant ſervices. The King, in his firſt ſpeech, having called them rebeli, ob- 
19 ſerved; that he had given great offence to the parliament; and he was imme - 
| | diately obliged to ſoften, and even retract that expreſſion... The Scots com- 
miſſioners, of whom the moſt conſiderable were the Earl of Rothes and Lord 
Loudon, found every advantage in conducting their treaty z and yet made no 
haſte in bringing it to an iſſue. They were lodged in the city, and kept an inti- 
mate correſpondence, as well with the magiſtrates, who were extremely diſaffect- 
ed, as with the popular leaders in both houſes. St. Antholine's church was af- 
ſigned them for their devotions; and their chaplains, here, began openly to prac- 
tiſe the preſbyterian form of worſhip, which, except in foreign languages, had 
never hitherto been allowed any indulgence or toleration. So violent was the 
general propenſity towards this new religion, that multitudes of all ranks crowd- 
ed into the church. Thoſe, who were fo happy as to find acceſs early in the 
morning, kept their places the whole day : Thoſe, who were excluded, clung 
to the doors or windows, in hopes of catching, at leaſt, ſome diſtant murmurs or 
broken phraſes of the holy rhetoric +. All the eloquence of parliament, now well 
refined from pedantry, animated with the ſpirit of liberty, and employed in fuch 
important intereſts, was not attended to with ſuch inſatiable avidity, as were theſe 
lectures, delivered with ihn cant, and a provincial _ full of barbariſm 
and of ignorance, _ 
Tus moſt effectual expedient for paying court to e re 
mote the preſbyterian diſcipline and worſhip throughout England ; and to this 
innovation, the popular leaders among the commons, as well as their moſt de- 
voted partizans, were, of. themſelves, ſufficiently inclined. The puritanical par- 
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ing advantage af the preſent diſorders, began openly to profeſs their teneta, and 

to make furious attacks on the eſtabliſned religion. The prevalence of that ſect 
in the parliament diſcovered itſelf, from the beginning, by inſenſible, but deci- 
five ſymptoms. Marſhall and Burgeſs, wa putitanical+ clergymen, were choſen 
io preach before them, and entertained them with diſeourſea ſeven hours in length . 
It being the euſtom of the houſe always to take the ſacrament before they entered 
upon buſineſs, they atdered, us a neceſſary prelimidary, that che communion table 
ſhould be removed from the eaſt end of St. Margaret's into the middle of the area . 
The name ef the ſpirituu] lords was commonly left out in acts of parliament; un! 
the laws ran in came of the king, lords, and omnes. The clerk of the upper 
houſe, in reading bills, turned his back on the bench of biſhops 3 nor was his 


FA whoſe progreſs,” .the?-ſecret, had hicherto been gradual-in/ the kingdom, tak- * . 


* ever taken notice of. On a, day appointed for a falemn faſt and humi- 


lation, all, the ordert of temporal, pers, contrary 10 former. practice, in, going 


to church, took place. of the ſpirituals and the lord Spencer remarked, —— 55 


humiliation, that day, ſeemed confined alone to the plates. 


Eve meeting of the commons produced ſome vehement harangue againſt The biſhops 
the uſurpations of the biſhops, againſt the high commiſſion, againſt the late con- attacked. 


vocation, againſt the new canons. 8 diſguſted were all lovers af civil bert) 
at the docttines promoted by the clergy, that theſe ĩnvectives ere received with - 
out controul; and no diſtinction, at frſt, appeated between ſuch as defired only = 
to repreſs. the exorbitances of the merarchy, and ſuch as pretended: cotully to 
annihilate epiſcopal juriſdiction. Encouraged. by theſe. favoutable appearances, 
paitions againſt dhe church were. framed! in different parts of che kingdoms: The | 
epithet of the ignorant anti vicious prieſthęad was cammanty applied ia all church⸗ 
men, addicted to the eſtabtiſned diſcipline and worſhip z. tho* the epiſcapal clergy 
in England, during that age, ſcech to have been, 28. they are at preſeat, ſullici- 
entiy learned and. examplary. An addreſs againſt  epiſcopacy. wag preſentec hy 
txglve clergymen. to the committee of religion, and pretended to be-igned by 
many hundreds of the puritanical. perſuaſion... But what madt maſt noiſe was 
the city petition for a total alteration of church government 3 a poetition to 
which 15,900 ſubſcriptiuns were annexed, and which was preſented by Alder- 

man Pennington, the city: member . Tis rematkable, chat, among the many 
eccleſiaſtical abuſes, there complained of, an allowance, given»by:the::licenicers 


A books, tg publiſh, a tranſiatiog of Quid!s demea. by theſe 
Jyltic cenſors $. lg j rod giants Fenn bk Bf Al ee 1514] 967 h 
K favourable. diſpaſvion of the people, ihe lesdere in 
Us ouſe,zeſglyed to Proceed with, cautian., They incroduced-a bil fur probibi- | 
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were to be deprived of their ſeats, 1 in. the houſe of peers ; a meaſure not unaccept- 
able to the zealous friends of liberty, who. obſerved, with regret, the devoted at- 


tuchment of that order t the will of the monarch, 85 when, this bill was 


preſented to the peers, i it Was rejected by a great majority: The firſt check which 


might afterwards expect from the upper houſe, whoſe inclinations and intereſt 
could never be totally ſeparared from the throne, But to ſhow how little they 
were diſcouraged, the puritans immediately brought in another bill for the total 
abolition of epiſcopacy ; z tho? they thought proper to let chat bill fleep at preſent, 
in expectation of a more favourable opportunity for reviving it F. | 


Amon other acts of regal, executive power, which the commons mY every 


day aſſuming, they iſſued orders for the demoliſhing all images, altars, erucifixes. 
The zealous Sir Robert Harley, to whom the execution of theſe orders was com- 
mitted, removed all eroſſes even out of ſtreets and markets; and from his abhor- 


rence. to that ſuperſtitious figure, would not. any where allow two Al of wood 


or ſtone to lie over each other at right angles F. 


Tux Biſhop of Ely and other clergymen were attacked on account of innova. 
tions F. Cozens, who had long been obnoxious, was expoſed to ne cenſures. 


This petſon, who was dean of Peterborough, was extremely zealous for eccleſi- 


aſtical ceremonies : And ſo far from permitting the communicants to break the 
ſacramental bread with their fingers; a privilege, on which the puritans very 


g ſtrenuouſl wel inſiſted; he would not ſo much as allow it to be cut with an ordinary 
bouſhol d in 
muſt never afterwards be profaned. by any vulgar ſeryice |, 


ſtrument. A conſecrated Knife muſt perform that ſacred office, and 


Cozens likewiſe was accuſed of having ſaid, The King has 70 more « Ake in 
ecclefraſtical maiters, than the boy who rubs my horſe's heels I. The expreſſion was 


| violent: But tis certain, that all thoſe high churchmen, who were ſo induſtrious 


in reducing the laity to ſubmiſſion, were extremely fond of their on privileges 


- and independency, and were deſirous of exempting the mitre from all e 


to the crown, _ | 
A coMMITTEE was , erected by the commons as a court of PR Sy upon the 
clergy, and was commonly denominated the committee of ſcandalous miniſters. 


| The. politicians among the commons were apprized of the great importance of the 


pulpit for guiding the people; the bigots were enraged againſt | the prelatical 
clergy ; and both of them knew, that no eſtabliſhed government could be over- 


thrown by obſerving ftridtly the principles of juſtice, equity, or clemency. The 


proceedings, therefore, m this e committee, Nee continued for ſeveral 


. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 237. 4+ 18. idid. 1 Whitlpcke, P. 6 © 45 #1 Ia. vol. v. p- 351 
1 1d. p. 203. + Parl. Hiſt. 5 0 viii. p. 282. Ruſhy, vol. V. p. 209. ye 
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the . had received in their popular career, and a prognoſtic of what they 
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years, were, to che Taft degree, cruel” and arbitrary, and age” dreadful havoc 
boch on the church and the univerſities.” They began with haralfivg, impriſon- 
ing, and moleſting che clergy 3 and ended wich Tequeſtring | and Seding t them. 
In order to join contumely to cruelty, they | gave the ſulferers the epicher 0 of "ſean- 
dahous, and endeayoured to render them as odious as they were ' miſerable #. The | 
utmoſt vice, however, which they could reproach to a great part "of them.” were 


bowing at the name of Jeſu 5 placing the communion-table' in the caſt, 3 : 
Sunday, and other practices, which the « eſtabliſhe : 


the King's orders for ſports 
giverament, both in church and ſtate, had ſtrictiy enjoined them. 


Ir may be worth obſerving, that all che hiſtorians, who lived. near that age # 


or what perhaps is more deciſive, all authors, who have cafually made mention of 
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thoſe public tranfactions, ſtill repreſent the civil diſorders and con vulſions as pro- 


ceeding from religious controverſy, and conſider the political diſputes about power, | 


and liberty as intirely ſubordinate to the Other. Tis true, had the King been 
able to abſtain from all invaſion of 'national privileges, it is not probable, that 
the puritans ever could have acquired ſuch authority. as to overturn the whole | 
conſtitution : Yet ſo entire was the ſubjection i into which Charles was now fallen, 
that, if the wound had not been poiſoned by the infuſion of theological hatred, 
it muſt have admitted of a very eaſy remedy. 1 parliaments, impriſon- 
ment and proſecution of members, ſhip- money, an 

ration; theſe were loudly* complained of: But the grievances, "which tended - 
chiefly to enflame'the parliament and nation, eſpecially the latter, were, the ſür⸗ 
plice, the rails placed about the altar, the bows exacted on approaching i it, the 
liturgy, the breach of the ſabbath, embroidered copes, lawn-ſleeves, the uſe, 557 
the ring in marriage, and of the croſs in baptiſm, On account of theſe, w 

both patties contented to throw the government into ſuch violent Lnvbiboar; ; 
and to the diſgrace of that age and of this iſland, it mult be ackriowledged, that 
the diſorders in Scotland intirely, and thoſe in ane ni ere from” 
lo mean and contemptible an origin r. 


Sou perſons, partial to the leaders, who now defended public” Ii liberty, have” 
ventured to put them in balance with the moſt illuſtrious characters of antiquit7; 
and mention the names of Pym, Hambden, Vane, as a juſt parallel to thoſe of 
Cato, Brutus, Caſſius. Profound capacity, indeed, undaunted courage, extenſive 


enterprize; in theſe nen ee the Roman GE not rar 0 0 , 
5 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 199. " Whidocke, p. 122. "Map, p. . EBay 
+ Lord n 1. 233. ſays, chat the parliamentary party were not aged * the entire 
abolition of epiſcopacy: "They were only the root and branch men, as they were called; who infiſted on 
that meaſure. But thoſe who were willing to retain biſhops; inſiſted on reducing theit authority to a 
low ebb; as well as on aboliſhing the ceremonies of worſhip and veſtments of the clergy. The con- 
uoverſy, therefore, between the parties wir atmo wholly theological, | and that of the moſt frivolous 


and ridiculous kind, 
1 Engliſh. 


itrary and Megal admini. 
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ſation, and private 35 well as public behaviour, of both ars inſpetted ? Compare 
only one circumſtance; and conſider its conſequences; The leifure of thoſe noble 


* and moſt vulgar hypocriſy. 
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Evil patriots: But what's difference when the diſcoure, conduct, conver. 


antients was totally employed in the ſtudy, of Grecian eloquence and philoſophy ; 
in the cultivation of polite letters and civilized' ſociety : The whole diſcourſe and 
language of the moderns were ax Bey een and full of the 


2 n. 91 i} 40 rr 


Tux laws, as they — es the church; but they erpoſedd 


the catholics to the utmoſt rage of che puritans; and theſe unhappy religioniſts, 
fo obnoxious to the prevailing ſect; could not hope to tetnain long unmoleſted. 


The voluptary contribution, which they had made, in order to aſliſt the King 
in his war againſt the Scots covenanters, was inquired into, and repreſented as 
the greateſt enormity . By an addreſs from the commons, all 'afficers of that te- 
ligion were removed from the army, and application was made to the King for 
ſeizing two thirds of recuſants* lands; a proportion to which, by law, he was 


intitled, but which he had always allowed them to poſſeſs upon very oaſy compo- 
ſitions. The ſevere and bloody laws againſt prieſta were inſiſted on: And one 
Goodman, a jeſuit, who was found in priſon, was condemned to a capital puaiſ- 
| ment. Charles however, agreeable to his uſual principles, ſcrupled to ſign the 


warrant for his execution; and the commons expreſſed great reſentment on 


that occaſion 1. There remains a very ſingular petition of Goodman, beg - 

ging to be hanged, rather than prove a ſource of contention between the King 

and his people . He eſcaped with bis life ; but it ſeems more probable, that he 

. " was overlooked, amidſt affairs of greater conſequence, than that ſuch uarclenting 
hatred would be foftened by any confideration of his courage and generoſity. 

©: -Fox ſome years, Con, a Scotſman; afterwards, Roſerti, an Italian, had openly 


reſided at London, and frequented the court, as veſted” with a commiſſion from 


"the Pope: The Queen's teal, and her authority with her huſband, had been the 
_ cauſe of this imprudence, ſo offenſive to the nation. _ 3 bigotry 
dow, roſe too high to permit any longer ſuch indulgences 6. sere 


Havwanp, a juſtice of peace, having been wounded, dent yocke 
ese of his office, by one James, a catholic madman, this enormity was aſcri- 
bed to the popery, not to the frenzy of the aſſaſſin; and great alar ins ſeized the 
© nation and Parliament . An univerſal conſpiracy of the papiſts was ſuppoſed to 
"have taken place; and every man, for ſome days, imagined, that he had a ſword 


nh his throat.” Tho' ſome perſons of family and diſlinẽtion were Kill attached to 
, the catholic ſuperſti ſt 


3 "tis certain, that the numbers of nen a not com- 
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poſe the. fortiech part of che nation : Aud che frequent panics, to. which men, Chap. V. 
during this period, were ſo ſubject, on account of the catholics, were leſs the er · 3 
fects of fear, than of extreme rage and averſion, entertained againſt them. 

Taz Queen Mother of France, having been foreed into baniſhment. Wande 
ſent diſtreſſes, in the dominions of her daughter and ſon · in aw. But, tho" ſhe e 
behaved in the moſt inoffenſive manner, ſhe was inſulted by the | populace on ac- 
count of her religion; and was even threatened with worſe treatment. The Earl 
of Holland, Lord Lieutenant of Middleſex, had ordered a hundred muſqueteers 
to guard her;; but finding, that they had imbibed the ſame prejudices with the 
reſt of their country-men, and were very unwillingly employed in ſuch a ſervice, 
he laid the caſe; before the houſe of peers: For the King's authority was now in- 
trely anfihilated, He repreſented the indignity of the action, that ſo great a Prin- 
ceſs, mother to the King of France, and to the Queens, of Spain and England, 
ſuould be affronted by the baſe multitude. He obſerved the :indelible reproach, 
which would fall upon the nation, if that unfortunate Queen ſhould ſuffer any 
violence from the miſguided zeal of the people. He urged the ſacred rights of 
hoſpitaliey, due to every one, much more to a. perſon in diſtreſs, of fo high a 
rank, with whom the nation was ſo nearly. connected. The peers thought pro- 
per to communicate the matter to the commons, whole authority over the peo- 
ple was abfolute.” The commons agreed to the neceſſity of protecting the Queen 
Mother; but at the ſame; time deſired, that ſhe might be deſired to depart che 
affected ſubjects, occaſioned by ſome ill · inſtruments about that Queen's, per- 
« ſon, by the flowing of prieſts and papiſts to her houſe, and by the uſe and 
practice of the idolatry of the maſs and exerciſe of other ſuperſtitious. ſervices 
of the Romiſh church, to the great ſcandal of true religion 
Cnaxlxs, in the former part of his reign, had endeavoured to overcome. the 
intractable and encroaching ſpirit of the commons, by a perſeverance in his own r 
meaſures, by a ſtately dignity of behaviour, and by maintaining, at their utmoſt 

| height, and even ſtretching beyond former precedent, the rights of his preroga- 
tive, Finding by experience how unſucceſsful thoſe meaſures had proved, and 
obſerving the low condition, to which he was now reduced, he. reſolved to alter 
his whole conduct, and to regain the confidence of his people, by pliableneſs, by 
conceſſions, and by a total conformity to their inclinations and prejudices. He 
did not conſider, that the true rule of government, in fo difficult a ſituation, 
u that, in which, from che beginning of bis reign, he was placed, conſiſted, 
neither in ſteadineſs nor in facility, but in ſuch a judicious mixture of both, . as 
would exactly ſuit the preſent circumſtances of the. oy -_ 97 r 


P Ruſhworth, tol. v. p. « 267, 


pre- 
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Nez V. pretenſions of bis eee it may ſafely be averred, that this hew 
* . extreme, into which the King, for want of proper council'or ſupport, was fallen, 
became equally dangerous to the conſtitution,” and pernicious to Public” ce, 

the other, ia which he had fo long, and ſo unfortunately, perſevered. ai. 

Tonnage d nes pretenſions with regard to tonnage and poundage were revived, "and with 

poundage. certain aſſuranee of ſucceſs, by the commons *. The levying theſe duties, as 

formerly, without eonſent of parliament, and even increaſing them at Pleaſure, 

was ſuch an incongruity in a free conſtitution, where the people, by their funda- 

mental privileges, cannot be tated but by their own conſent, as cod no longer 

be endured by theſe jealous patrons of liberty. In the preamble, therefore, to 

the-bill, by which the commons granted theſe duties to the King, they took care, 

in the ſtrongeſt and moſt poſitive terms, to aſſert their own right of beſtowing 

this gift, and to diveſt the crown of all independent title of aſſuming it. And 

. thar-they- might increaſe, or rather finally fix, the intire dependance and ſubjec- 

tion of the King, they voted theſe duties only for two months; and afterwards, 

from time to time, renewed” their grant for very ſhort periods T. Charles, in 

order to ſhow, that he entertained no intention ever again to ſeparate himſelf 

from his parliament, paſſed this important bill, without any ſcruple or heſitation g. 

Triennial Wir regard to the bill for triennial parliaments, he made a little difficulty, 

bill, By an eld'ſtatute, paſſed during the reign of Edward III. it had been enacted, 

that patliaments ſhould be held once every year, or more frequently, if neceſſary: 

But as no proviſion had been made in caſe of failure, and no preciſe method 

polated out for execution; this ſtatute had been conſidered merely as a general 

_ declaration; and was diſpenſed with at pleaſure. The defect was ſupplied by thoſe 

vigilaor (patriots, who no affumed the reins of government. It was enacted, | 

that if the chancellor, who was firſt bound under ſevere penalties, failed to ile 

writs by the third of September in every third year, any twelve or more of the 

peert ſhauld be empowered to exert this authority: In default of the pcers, the 

ſnheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, Sc. ſhould ſummon the voters: And in their default, 

the voters themſelves ſhould meet and proceed to the election of members, in the 

ſame manner as mie dend dern regularly iſſued from the crown. Nor could 


© Te; appears dot, that the commons, | tho! now entirely maſters, aboliſhed the new impoſitions of 
Jani? againſt Which they bad formerly ſo loudly complained : A certain proof that the rates of | 
 cuſtorns,” ſettled by that prince, were in moſt inſtances juſt and proportioned to the new price of com- 
modities , They ſeem rather to have been low: For they raiſed only the cuſtoms/8. third 3, heren 
prices; had certainly nugmented five or fix times. See Journ. 18th Aug. 1625, F 
J + At was an inſtruction given by the houſe to the committee, Which San of dee bills, to 
take care, that the rates upon che home-commodities may be as light as poſſible; and upon foreign 
N ö commodlities as heavy & trade will bear : A aha that the nature of commerce een . 10 118 9 * 


i derftood. Journ. iſt June, Het, „ e Top ty cee ee e, ov 
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he parliaments after..it was, aſſembled, be adjourned, prorogued, or diffolved;! Chip. 
without their Own. conſent, during the ſpace of fifty. days. By this bill, ſorne ' of 

the 9558 and, moſt; valuable prerogatives af the crown were:retrenched'y/ but at 

che ſame time, ngthing could be more neceſſary, than ſuch a ſtarry] for compleat· 

ing a regular Plan c of law and. liberty. A great reluctance to aſſemble parliaments 88 10 
muſt be expected 1 in the King; where theſe aſſemblies, as of late, eſtabliſ it as bene 
a maxim to carry their ſcrutiny into every part of the government. During long 
intermilſions of ' parliament, grieyances and abuſes, 28 was found by recent expe-- 
rience, would naturally. creep in; and it would even become neceſſary for the 
King and "council $0.6 exert a great diſcretionary. authority, and,, by acts of ſtate, 
to ſupply, in every, emergence, . the legiſlative power, whole meeting was ſo uncer- 
tain and precarious. Charles, finding, that nothing leſs would ſatisfy his parlia · 
ment and People, at laſt give his aſſent to this bill, which produced ſo great an 
innovation in the conftirurion ®. Solemn thanks were preſented him by both 
houſes. Great r rejoicings were expreſſed both in the city and throughout the na · 
ton. And mighty profeſſions were, every where, made of gratitude and mutual 
returns of ſupply and confidence, This conceſſion of the King, it muſt be ow n- 
ed, was not intirely voluntary: It was of a nature too important to be voluntary. 
The ſole inference, which his partizans were intitled to draw from the ſubmiſ- 
ſions, ſo frankly made to preſent. neceſſity, was, that he had certainly adopted a 
new plan of government, and, for the future, was reſolved, by every indulgence, 
to acquire the confidence and affections of his people. 1 net e n 308 


CuARLESs thought, that what conceſſions were made to the public were of 
little conſequence, if no gratifications were beſtowed on the individuals, who! 
had acquired the direction of public councils; and determinations. A change of 
miniſters, as well as of meaſüres, was, therefore, reſolyed on. In one day ſeveral: - 
new privy counſellors were ſworn; the Earls of Hertford, Bedford, Eſſex, Briſtol, - 
the Lords Say, Saville, Kimbolton : Within a few days after, was admitted the 
Earl of Warwick T. All theſe noblemen were of the popular party; 20d ſome af 
them afterwards, when matters were puſhed to extremity by the emment rod 
ed the greateſt ſupport of monarchy. A e Watt dcn 


Joxon, biſhop of London, who had never ” defired the A s ſtaff, now 
earneſtly ſolicited for leave to reſign it, and retire to the care of that tdrbuleng, 
dioceſe, which was committed to him. The King gave Nis Allet, and it is re- 
markable, that, duting all the fevere inquiries, carried | on againſt 1 8 conduct . 
miniſters and prelates, the mild and prudent virtues ol this man, who bore bot 
theſe invidious characters, remained unmoleſted t. It was intended; that Bedford, 

a popular many of. yoo authority, 6 as well as" "wiſdom and, CI RENO A Ad 


f Nena ID 7H 1 F . 
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ſacceed. Jaxon W But that nobleman, very upſortoately, boch-for-King and peo: 
ple, died about this very time. By ſome promotions, place s made for St. 
Joby4who was created falicitor-general. ... Hollis/-was. tg. be. made. ſecretary of 
Late) in, plare of Windebapk, who. had fled: Pym,..chancellor of, the exchequer, 

in place of Lord Cottington, who had reſigned : Lord Say, $A a 


er to the Prince. Wi den 
Wuar retarded the execution of theft projected chan; TIDY 
ſatisfying: all thoſe, who, from their actiwity and 1 in Patliament, ha 
pretenſions for offices, and who had it Rill.in their power tocmbarraſs. and diltreſ; 
the public meaſures, Their aſſociates too in popularity, whom the King intend- 
ed to diſtinguiſh, by his favours, were unwilling to undergo the-reproach. of hay- 
Ing driven a, ſeparace bargain, and. of ſacrificing, to their. own ambitious views, 
the cauſe of the nation. And, AS; they. were ſenſible, that they muſt owe their 
preferment entirely to weight; and conſideration in parliament, they, were, moſt 
of ther, Fre, ſtill to ) adhere to that a embly, and both to promote its autho- 
Tity, and to reſerve their, own, credit. in it. On. all occalions, they had no gther 
airs, vice ko. give A Kin 3 than t to allow himſelf to be directed by his great coun- 
of in ah words, to reſigh himſelf paſſively to their dance , and gavern- 

ment. And Charles found, that, inſtead of acquiring 112 . by the honours 
and offices which he woold beſtow, he ſhould obly atm his egerites wich mor 


b Taz. e 55 on which t che Kin e nol 1 atent. in.c hanging niniſters,” wa to 
of 5 li 7 1 the earl of Stra ord, and R moſlify, ngulgences, th 
of his moſt furious Rane N ut fo hig h was EE nobleman 8 reputation 
or Experience and capacity, that al UI the new 1 EY 2 and intended wia 
"plainly ſaw that if he. eſcaped their vengeance, he muſt return into fayour and au- 
| thority 3 and they regarded his death as the only ſecurity, 3 which they could, have, 
both for, the eſtabliſhment of their preſent power, and for ſoggel in their farcher 
enterptizes, His impeachment, therefore, was puſhed on wich the utmoſt vigour; 
pa after Jong and ſolemn preparations, was brought to a final inne. WP 
DNA DIAT ETV after Strafford was ſequeſtred from parliament, and confined.in 
Pu a committee of thirteen were choſen, by . and entrult- 
ed with the office of preparing a charge againſt him. Theſe, joined to a (mall 
committee of lords, were veſted with authority to examine all witneſſes, to call for 
every paper, and to uſe any means of ſcrutiny, with regard to any part of the Ear!'s 
behaviour and conduct +. After ſo general and unbounded an inquiſition, exer- 
ciſed by ſuch powerful and N enemies L a man muſt have been very cat- 


* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 210, 211. + u 
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ous or very innocent, not to afford, — nenne e 


cones arm yongart>. comrarrath ; 
Tuns committee, Werte from ben wens uch ur enen Beyer 
practice very unuſual, and which gave them the appearance of conſpirators, more 
55 miniſters of juſtice F. But the intention of this ſtrictneſs, was to render it 
more difficult for the Eatl to elude their ſearch, or prepare for his juſtification. 


NN πο att mode P39 l 


APPLICATION was made to the King, that he would allow this committee to 


examine privy counſellors with regard to opinions delivered at the board. A con- 


ceſſion, which Charles unwarily made, and which thencęforth baniſhed all mu- 


coal confidence, from the deliberations of council; where every man is ſuppoſed 

to have entire freedom, without fear of future puniſhment and inquiry, of pro- 

poſing any expedient, queſtioning any opinion, or ſupporting any argument . 
Six George Ratcliffe, the Earl's intimate friend and confident, was accuſed of 


high creaſon, ſent for from Ireland, and committed to cloſe cuſtody. As no charge | 


ever appeared or was proſecuted againſt him, it is impoſſibleto give a more chari- 
table interpretation to this meaſure, than that the commons thereby intended to 
deprive Strafford, in his preſent diſtreſs, of qhe aſſiſtance of his beſt friend, who 
was moſt enabled,- by his arm? to J oy the innocence of his patron's 
conduct and behaviour |. wilt a 


| Wen intelligence arrived in Ireland of the 3 laid for Strafford's ruin, the 


[rifh houſe of commons, tho they had very lately beſtowed moſt ample praiſes on 
his adminiſtration, entered into all the violent councils againſt him, and prepared 
a repreſentation of che miſerable ſtate, into which, by his miſconduct, they ſup- 
poſed the kingdom to be fallen. They ſent over a committee into England to 
aſſiſt in the proſecution of their unfortunate governor; and by intimations from 
this committee, who entered into cloſe confederacy with the popular leaders in 
England, was every meaſure of the Iriſh parliament governed and directed. Im- 
peachments, which were never proſecuted, were carried up againſt Sir Richard 
Bolton, the 5 Sir Gerard Louther, chief juſtice, and Bramhall, biſhop 
of Derry $. * This ſtep, which was an exact counter-part to the proceedings in 
England, ſerved alſo the ſame purpoſes : it deprived the King of the miniſters, 
whom he moſt truſted ; it diſcouraged and terrified all the other miniſters; and 
it prevented-*thoſe perſons, who were beſt acquairited with Strafford's counci 
from giving evidence in his favour before the Emm anne 0? 73%. 
MISLAW 16 5/7 $35 

Tas Name being forbid Fas the antient canons to alſiſt in any un for life, 

and being In pay: by any oppoſition, to irritate the commons, N 25 were al- 
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- AV.” ready mach” prejudiced" againſt them, thougbt proper, of chemſelves, to with. 


draw *, The commons alſo voted, that the new greated peers ought to haye no 
voice in this trial a becauſe the accuſation. being agreed to, hile they were com- 
moners. their conſent to it was implied with that of all the commons of England. 
Notwithſtanding this deciſion, which was meant only to deprive Strafford of ſo 
many friends, the Lord Seymour, and ſome others, ſtil] continued * keep their 
feats nor was their tight to it any farther queſtioned i Tout: : 

To beftow a greater ſolemnity on this important trial, ſeaffald: s 1 were erected 
in neee „ hue both. hooks ws the one as accuſers, the other Fr 


7 who — any — whole re. 
Ax accuſation, carried on by the united effort of hive 3 * 


8 one man, umpro:e&ed by power, unaſſiſted by council, diſcountenanced by au- 


thority, was likely to prove à very unequal conteſt: Yet ſuch was the capacity, 
genius, preſence of mind, diſplayed by this magnanimous ſtateſman, that, while 
argument and reaſon and law had any place, he obtained an undiſputed victory. 
And he periſhed at laſt, overwhelmed 2 ſtill nen by the A violence 


of his fierce and unrelenting antagoniſts. 


March 22. 


Tux articles of impeachment againſt Strafford are. e in 3 


and regard his conduct, as preſident of the council of Tork, as deputy. or lieu- 


tenant of Ireland, as counſellor or commander in England. But tho' four 
months were employed by the managers in framing the accuſation, and all Straf- 
ford's anſwers were eXxtemporary z it appears from compariſon, not only that he 
was free from the crime of treaſon, of which there is not the leaſt appearance, but 
chat his conduct, making allowance for human an. e to ſuch ſcyere 
ſerutiny; was innocent, and even laudable. 


Tur powers of the northern council, while he was a had been ex- 


tended, by the King's inſtructions, beyond what formerly had been practiſed: 
| But that court being, ar firſt, inſtituted by a ſtretch of royal prerogative, it had 


deen uſual for the prince to vary his inſtructions; and the largeſt authority com- 
mitted to it, was altogether as legal as the moſt moderate and moſt limited. Nor 
was it reaſonable to conclude, that Strafford had uſed any art to procure thole ex- 
renfive powers 3 ſinde he never once fat as preſident, nor exerciſed one act of ju- 
riſdiction, aftet he was inveſted with the authority, ſo much complained of ||. 

Is the government of Ireland, his adminiſtration had been equally promotive 
of his maſter's intereſt, and that of the ſubjects, committed to his care. A large 
debt he had paid off: He had left a conſiderable ſum in the exchequer : The fe- 


* Clarendon, 1 p. 216. + 14. ibis. © + 'Whillocke,: p- 40. Ruſtww. vol. iv. P. 4. 
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venbes, which before never rſecredebechargetiod)gorerameity; were now raiſed Ga FL 


to be equal to them“: A ſmall ſtanding army, formerly kept in no order, Was 
augmented and was governed by the moſt exact diſcipline: And a great force Was 
there raĩſed and — ork arp hey ee yan _ King's e- eee e 
covenanters. We. 10 £0 af Qt! 1535 217 1811. 117193 

InDUSTRY, and as arts of peace, was note e a 
ple: The ſhipping of the kingdom augmented a hundred - fold h: The cuſtoms 
tripled upon the fame rates 1: The exports double in value to the imports: 
Manufactures, particularly that of linen, introduced and promoted 5; Agricul- 
ture, by means of the Engliſh and Scots plantations, gradually advancing: The 
proteſtant _— EIT wt the patents or diſeontent of the ca- 
tholies. 


Tus ſprings of avthotity: he had enftifoed hls averſtraining 3 Dir. | 


cretionary acts of juriſdiction, indeed, he had often exerted, by holding courts- 
martial, billeting ſoldiers, deciding cauſes upon paper- petitions. before the coun- 
cil, iſſuing proclamations, and puniſhing' their infraction. But diſcretionary au- 
thority, during that age, was uſually exerciſed even in England. In Ireland, it 
was ſtill more requiſite, among a wild people, not yet thoroughly. ſubdued, 25 
verſe to the religion and manners of their conquerors, ready, on all. occaſions, to 


relapſe int6/rebellion and” diſorder, .. While the managers of the commons de 


manded, every moment, that the deputy's conduct ſhould be examined by the 
line of rigid law and ſevere principles; he appealed till to the Progr W al for- 
mer deputies, and to the/uncontraulable-neceflity of his ſituation. \, 

So great was his art of managing elections, and balancing ae Nee bad 
engaged the Iriſh parliament to vote whatever vas neceſſary, both for the payment 
of former debts, and for ſupport of the new levied army; nor had he ever been 
reduced to the illegal expedients, practiſed in England, for the ſupply. of public 
neceſſities. No imputati6n of rapacity could juſily lie againſt his adminiſtration, 
Some inſtances ' of imperious expreſſions, /-and even actions, may be met wich, 
The caſe of Lord Mountnorris, of all ___ end . ſo much ane 
the moſt flagrant and the leaſt excuſable. 

Ir had been reported at the t: ble of as Lord chateiior Loſs, chat. one of 
the deputy”s attendants, a telation of Mountnorris, in moving a ſtool, had ſorely 
hurt his maſter*s foot, who was at that time afflicted wich the gout, Perhaps, 
laid Mountnorris, who was preſent at table, # was: done in revenge of that public 
offront, which my Lord deputy ſormerly put upon me: Bor I Have A BROTHER, 

WHO WOULD NOT HAVE TAKEN SUCH A REVENGE: This caſual, and feeming- 


* Ruſhw, vol. iv. p. 120, 247. Warwick, p. 11. + Nalſon, vol.ii. p. 45. 
| Ruſby. vol. iv, p. 124. Warwick, p. 115; : 4 5 FD 
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during a bad ſtate of health, had unhappily fallen from him. 2 5 , 


. Iy innocent, at leaſt very ambigoous, ex preſſion was reported to Straffurd; * ; 


of che chief officers of che army found che crime to be capital, and edfidemned 


cute ſuch a ſentence, nor was his lordſhip's life in any manner of danger; and 


led: And. chat Strafford, expecting like treatment, had uſed this expedient for 


wony, or delay 50 But in fact, no illegal advice or action was proved againſt 


| brought the whole "together, 7 F 9 90 0 the imputation of treaſon ; ; "as crime 
n 


* 
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off pretente chat Mountnorris was an officer, ordered him to be tried by a court. 
martial For mutiny and ſeditlon againft his general. The court, which conſiſted 


that Noblemum 10 loſe his head es 200 nomentimongh 2661 00 

Ix van did Strafford plead in his own geſence againſt" this article of per 
ment, That the ſentence againſt Mountnorris was the deed, and that too unaui- 
mous, of the coùrt, not the act of the deputy ; that he ſpoke bot to à membet 
of the court, nor voted in the cauſe, but fat uncovered as a patty; and'then im- 
medlately withdrew. 0 leave them to their- freedom; that ſenſible of the iniquity 
of the ſentence, he procured his Majeſty's ſree pardon to Mountnorris ; that he 
did not even keep that Nobleman a moment in ſuſpence with regard to his fate, 
but inſtantly told him, that he himſelf would ſooner loſe his right hand than exe- 


that upon the whole, the only hardſhip, which Mountnorris ſuffered, was im- 
priſonment during two days, after which his liberty was reſtored him. la vain 
did Strafford's friends add, as a further apology, that Mountnorris was a man of 
am infamous character. who, paid court, by the loweſt adulation, to all deputies, 
while preſent ; and blackened their character, by the vileſt calumnies, when recal- · 


no other urpoſe than ſo ſubdue ; the petulant Tpirit of the man. Theſe excuſes 
alleviate t e guilt; ; bur there ſtill remains enough to prove, that the mind of the 
deputy, tho! great and firm, had been not a little debauched by the riot of abfo- 
ie wer, and uncontrouled authority. ee E e e l 


HEN Strafford was called over into En land, "he found every eg kalt n in- 
to loch h confuſion, by the open rebellion 8 the Scots, and the ſecret diſcontents 
by the Engliſh, that, if he had counſelled or executed any violent meaſure, he 
might perhaps have been able to apologize for his conduct, from the great law of 
ne necelliy, Which admits not, while the neceffity i is extreme, of any ſcruple, cere- 
him; 3 and the whole amount of his guilt, during this period, was ſome peeviſh, 
or at moſt imperious expreſſions, which, amidſt ſuch deſperate extremities, and 


| Þy Strafford's s apolo 


which the commons would infer from the full view of his conduct and behaviour. 
Cf all ſpecies of guilt, the law of F bad, with the moſt ſcrupulous exact· 
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neſs; deſned chat treaſon ; becauſe on that de it was bound moll neceſſary to 
protect the ſuhject againſt the violence of the king and o his miaiſters. By the by 
mous-ſtarute; of, Edward JI; all the kinds of treaſon ate equmerated, and every: 
ther crimes beides ſuch as! are there expreſoly mentiontd, ois carefully excluded 
from that denomination. But with regard to this guilt, An andes vaur ia ſubvert 
the, fundamental. laws, the ſtatute of treaſon is totally ſilent: And arbitrarily to in · 
ttoduce it into the fatal catalogue, is itſelf a ſubverſion of all law ;, and upder co- 
lour of defendiag liberty, reverſes a ſtatute the, beſt calculated for the ſecurity. of 
an which had;ever been enacted by an Engliſh parliament. 5 


As this ſpecies of treaſon, diſcovered by the: commons, is intirely new and un- 


W laws; ſo is the ſpecies of proof, by which they pretend to fix that 
guilt upon the priſoner. They have invented a kind of accumulative or ranſtruc- 
ve evidence, by which many actions, either totally innocent in themſelves, or 
criminal ina much inferior degree, ſhall when united, amount to treaſon, and 
ſubject the perſon to the higheſt penalties inflicted by the law. A haſly and un- 
guarded word, a raſh and paſſionate action, aſſiſted by the malevolent. fancy of 
the accuſer, and tortured by doubtful conſtructions, is tranſmuted into the deep- 
eft guilt ; and the lives and fortunes of the Thel taten. no 1 protected by 
juſtice, are ſubjefted to arbitrary will and pleaſure. steig line 


. Wears has this ſpecies of guilt lain ſo; Tong e Weactaled fp faid Shiford is 
concluſion. Where has this fire been ſo long buried, during ſo many Centuries, 
that no ſmoke ſhould appear, vill 1 it burſt out at once, to conſume, me and m 
« children? Better it were to live under no law at all, and, by the maxims 5 
« cautious Fe to conform, ourlelyes, the beſt we can, to the arbitrary y will 
60 of a maſter 
« that this law Th inflict: a puniſhment precedepr to the  promulgation,, nd try 
« us by waxims unheard of, till the very moment of the proſecution. i T go 
05 the Thames, and ſplit my veſſel on an anchor; in caſe there be no bug) 
75 warni * the Party | ſhall | pay me damages : But, if the anchor be 1 5 
r out, then is the ſtriking on it at my own peril. Where is the mark fer upon, 
this crime? Wye :is t the toket by which I ſhould, diſcover | it? Ic has Iain con- 
© cealed under water; and no human prudence, no human innocence could fave 
* me from the deſtruction, with which I am at Present threatened, gs os 
i; Rt is 1725 WL hundred and forty 3 years ligce fre ng were e Jefilied ; 
« 0 0 
« 1 ived, 8 my lords, happily to ourlelves at home; we 8 
« have Weed gloriguſl Y abroad,” to the ET Let us be content Wirk What our 
„ fathers have left us : Let not our ambition carry "us to be more learned than 
7 5 were, u ddeß has . . Great Oe it = be in 
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an fancy we have a law on which we can rely, and find, at laſt, 


15 c e any man was tou touched to IS $ extent, d upon "iS iy 
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I T confeſs, that my indiſcretion ſhould forfeit for them, it wounds-me very deep- 
„y. You will be pleaſed to pardon my infirmity: Something 1 ſhould have 


3 ons volumes of arbitrary 3 and conſtructive treaſons, as the primitive chriſtians 


« ſtatue, which tells y you where th the crime is, and Points out to 121 the path, by 


emp native country. 
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«your Wordihips, and jult providence, for yourſelves, for vous Polaris 
04 "the whole kin dom, 16 caſt from you, into the fire, theſe bloody and make 


6c did their books of curious arts, and betake yourſelves to the plain letter of the 


&« which you may. avoid! it! 


Luxx us not, to our on deſtruction, awake thoſe ſleeping lions, by rattling 
« upa company of old records, which, have lain, for ſo many ages, by. the wall, 
forgotten and neglected, To all my. afflictions, add not this, my lords, the 
ee moſt ſevere of any; that 1, for my other ſins, not for my trealons, be the 
* means of introducing a Precedent, ſo pernicious to the laws and pb # 


+. Howevex theſe gentlemen at the bar ſay, they ſpeak for the nas 
« and they believe ſo: Yet, under favour, it is I who, in this particular, ſpeak 
te for the commonwealth. Precedents, like thoſe endeavoured to be eſtabliſhed 
„ againſt me, muſt draw along ſuch inconveniencies and miſeries, that, in a few 
© years, the kingdom will be in the condition, expreſſed in a ſtatute of Henry IV; 
« and no man ſhall know by what rule to govern his words and actions. 


* Iuros not, my lords, difficulties inſurmountable upon miniſters of He. nor. 
« | diſable them from ſerving with chearfulneſs their king and country. If you 
e examine them, and under ſuch ſevere penalties, by every grain, by every little 
<« weight; the ſcrutiny will be intolerable, The public affairs of the kingdom 
c muſt be left waſte ; and no wiſe man, who has any honour or ane to loſe, 
«. will ever engage himſelf in ſuch dreadful, ſuch unknown perils. 


Mv lords, I have now troubled your lordſhips a great deal lan then l 
<« 'ſhould have done. Were it not for the intereſt of theſe pledges, which a ſaint 
ein heaven left me, I ſhould be loth*——Here he pointed to his children, and 
his weeping ſtopped him. What I forfeit for myſelf, it is nothing: But, 


« ſaid; but I ſee I ſhall not be able, and therefore 1 ſhall leave it. 

Ap now, my lords, I thank Cod, I have been, by his blefling, foffcient- 
q inſtructed in the extreme vanity of all temporary enjoy ments, compared to 
the importance of our eternal duration. And ſo, my lords, even ſo, with all 
% humility, and with all tranquillity of mind, I ſubmit, clearly and freely, to 
your judgments: And whether that righteous doom ſhalt be to life or death, | 
«© ſhall repoſe myſelf, full of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of the great 
N Author ef my — 
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CERTAINLY, fays Whitlocke “, with his uſual candor, never any man ated, 
ſuch a part, on ſuch. a. theatre, wth more wiſdom, conſtancy, and eloquence, With, 
greater reaſon, judgment and te „ and With 4 better £ grace i in all bis words. and 4001. 
on', than did, this rea and exc: nt per en; and be moved the bearts of all bis Aldi. 
fart, ſome few excepted, t remorſe and pity. It is remarkable,” that the hiftori., 
an, who expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms, was himſelf chairman of that committee, 
which conducted the impeachment againſt this unfortunate ſtateſman. "The accu- 
ation and defence laſted eightetn days. The managets divided the ſeveral articles 
among them, and attacked the priſoner with all the weight of authority, with all 
the vehemence of rhetoric, with all the accuracy of long preparation. Strafford 
vas obliged to ſpeak with deference and reſerve towards his moſt inveterate ene- 

mies, the commons, the Scots nation, the Iriſh parliament. Hle took only a ve- 
ry ſhort time, on each article, to recolle& himſelf : Yet he alone, without affiſt- 
ance, mixing modeſty and humility with firmneſs and vigour, made ſuch aà de- 
fence, that the commons aw it 1 884 oy 1 5 N be ever to nde 
a ſentence againſt him. s 

Bur the death of Strafford was too important a ſtroke of — 1 to „be lefe' un- 
attempted by any expedient, however extraordinary. Beſides the great genius and 
authority of that miniſter, he had threatened ſome of the popular leaders with an 
impeachment z and, had he not been ſuddenly prevented by an accuſalſon of the 
commons, he had, that very day, it was thought, charged Pym, Hambden, and 
others, with treaſon, for having invited the Scots to invade England, ' A bill 
of attainder was therefore brought into the lower houſe immediately after finiſhing 
theſe pleadings ; ; and preparatory to it a new proof of the Earl's guilt was produ- 
.ced, in order to remove ſuch ſcruples as might be entertained with ne to * 
method of proceeding, io unuſual and irregular. 


Six Henry Vane, ſecretary, had taken down ſome notes of a debate in council, 
after the diſſolution of the laſt parliament; and being at a diſtance, he had ſent 
the keys of his cabinet, as was pretended, to his: fon, Sir Henry, in order to 
ſcatch for ſome papers, which were neceſſary for compleating a marriage · ſettle- 
ment. Young Vane, falling upon this paper of notes, deemed the matter of the 
utmoſt conſequence ;. and immediately communicated it to Pym, who now pro- 
duced the paper before the houſe of commons. The queſtion before the council 
was; Off euſtve or defenſive war with the Scots, The King propoſes this difficulty, 
But how can I undertake: offenſive war if I have no more money?“ The an- 
[wer aſeribed to Strafford was in theſe words. Borrow of the city a hundred 
© thouſand pounds: Go on vigorouſly to levy ſhip- money. Your majeſty ha- 

* ving tried the affections of your people, you are — eas 8 5 from at 


- 
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T7 rules a government, and may do what power will admit. Your Majeſty, baving 
tried all ways, thall be acquitted before God and man. And you' have an ür. 


„my in Ireland, which you may employ to reduce Tris kingdom to obedience : 
« For I am confident the Scots cannot hold out five months.” There followed 
ſome councils of Laud and Cottington, equally violent,” with 'regird'to the _ J 
being abſolved from all rules of government. 

Tuis paper, with all the circumſtances of its diſcovery and communication, 
was pretended to be equivalent to two witneſſes, and to be an unanſwerable proof 
of thoſe pernicious councils of Strafford, which tended to the ſubverſion of the 
las and conſtitution. But it was replied by Strafford and his friends, That old 

Vane was his moſt inveterate and declared enemy; and if the ſecretary himſelf, as 
was by far moſt probable, had willingly delivered to his ſon this paper of notes, to 

be communicated to Pym, this implied ſuch a breach of oaths and of truſt, as - 
rendered him totally unworthy of all credit. That the ſecretary's depoſition was 
at firſt exceedingly dubious : Upon two examinations, he could not remember any 
ſuch words: Even the third time, his teſtimony was not poſitive ; but imported 
only, that Strafford had ſpoke ſuch or ſuch-like words: And words may be very 
like in ſound, and differ much in ſenſe ; nor ought the lives of men to depend 

upon grammatical criticiſms of any expreſſions, much leſs, of thoſe delivered by 
the ſpeaker without premeditation, and committed by the hearer, for any time, 

however ſhort, eo the uncertain record of memory. That, in the preſent caſe, 
changing This kingdom into That kingdom, a very flight alteration!” the Earl's 

diſcourſe could regard nothing but Scotland, and implies no advice unworthy of 
an Engliſh counſellor. That even retaining the expreſſion, This kingdom, the 
words may fairly be underſtood of Scotland, which alone was the kingdom that 
the debate regarded, and which alone had thrown off allegiance, and could be re- 
duced to obedience. That it could be proved, as well by the evidence of all the 
King's miniſters, as by the known diſpoſition of the forces, chat the intention ne- 
ver was to land the Iriſh army in England, but in Scotland. That of fix other 
- counſellors, preſent, Laud and Windebank could give no evidence; Northumber- 
land, Hamilton, Cottington, and Juxton, could recolle& no ſuch expreſſion ; 
and the advice was too remarkable to be eaſily forgot. That it was nowiſe pro- 

bable ſuch a deſperate council would be openly delivered at the board, and before 
Northumberland, a perſon of that thigh rank, and whoſe attachments to the 
court were ſo much weaker than his attachments to the country. That tho 
Northumberland, and he alone, had recollected ſorne ſuch expreſſion, as that Of 
being abſebved from rules of government ; yet, in ſuch, deſperate extremities as 
thoſe, into which the King and kingdom were then fallen, a maxim of that na- 


®* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 223, 229, 230, &. Whitlocke, p. 41. May, p-93- 
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ture, allowing it to be delivered by Strafford, may be defended,” upon principles Chap. V. 
the moſt favourable to law and liberty. And that nothing could-be-more inidqu- 6 
tous, than to extract an accuſation of treaſon from an opinion, ſimply propoſed 

at the council-table ; where all freedom of debate ought; to be permitted, and 

where it was not unuſual for the members, in order to draw: forth the ſentiments 

of others, to. propoſe councils very remote from their own ſecret advice and - 
judgment ®. - 

Taz evidence of Secretary Nos, tho? expoſed to ſuch unſurmountable objec- \Bill of artan- 
tions, was the real cauſe of Strafford's unhappy fate; and made the bill of attain- 
der paſs the commons with no greater oppoſition than that of fifty-nine diflenting 
votes. But there remained two other branches of the legiſlature, the King and 
the lords, whoſe aſſent was requiſite; and theſe, if left to their free judgment, 
it was eaſily foreſeen, would reject the bill, without ſeruple or deliberation. - To 
overcome this difficulty, the popular leaders employed expedients, for which they 
were beholden partly to their own induſtry, ve to the ny of their ad 
verſaries. | 

NexT Sunday after the bill paſſed the commons, ths puritanical pulpits re- 
ſounded with declamations concerning the neceſſity of executing juſtice upon great 
delinquents F The populace took the alarm. About fix thouſand men, armed 
with ſwords and cudgels, flocked from the city, and ſurrounded the houſes of 
parliament F. The names of the fifty-nine- commoners, who had voted againſt 
the bill of attainder, were poſted up under the title of Straffordians and betrayers 
of their country. Theſe were expoſed to all the inſults of the ungovernable mul- 
titude, When any of the lords paſſed, the cry for Juſtice againſt Strafford re- 
ſounded in their ears: And ſuch as were ſuſpected of friendſhip to that obnoxious 
miniſter, were ſure to meet with menaces, not unaccompanied with PEPIN of 
the moſt deſperate reſolutions in the furious populace 5. 

ComPLainTs in the houſe of commons being made againſt theſe violences as 
the moſt flagrant breach of privilege, the ruling members, by their affected cool- 
neſs and indifference, ſhowed plainly, that the popular tumults were not-diſagree- 
able to them j. But a new diſcovery, made about this time, ſerved to throw eve- 
ry thing into ſtill greater flame and combuſtion, 


Soux principal officers, | Piercy, Jermyn, Oneale, Goring, Wilmot, Pol- 
lard, Aſhburnham, partly attached to the court, partly diſguſted with the par- 
liament, had formed a plan of engaging into the King's ſervice the Engliſh ar- 
my, whom they obſerved to be diſpleaſed at ſome marks of preference given by 
the commons to the Scots. For this purpoſe, they entered into an Ariattan 
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codlcanidarh of ſecrecy; and kept a cloſe correſpondence with 1 the King's 
ſervants.- The form of a petition to the King and par iament was concerted; 
and it was propoſed to get this petition ſubſeribed by the army. The petitioners 
there tepreſent the great and unexampled conceſſions made by the King for the 
ſecurity. of public peace and liberty the endleſs demands of certain inſatiable and 
rucbuleot ſpirits, hom nothing leſs; will content than a total ſubvcrſion ot the 
antient conſtitution; the frequent tumults, which theſe ſactious malecontents 
had, excited, and which. endangered the liberty of parlament. arenen thele 
miſchiefs, the army offered to come up and guard chat aſſembly. So ſhall 
<« the nation,“ as they expreſs themſelves in the concluſion, & not only be 
vindicated from precedent innovations, but be ſecured from the ſuture, which 
« are threatened, and which are likely to produce more. dangerous effects than 
a the former“. ST > draught of this petition being, conveyed. to the King, 


te, was prevailed on, ſomewhat imprudendly, to counterfign_it himſelf, as A 


mark of his 'approbation. But as ſeveral difficultics occurred, the project was 


| laid aſide two months before any public diſcovery was made of it. : 


Wh was 525 who betrayed the ſecret to the baer leaders. The 1 may 


ee 


commands; and are of ; a nature widely different from petitions, e by 
any other rank of men. Pym opened the matter in the houſe +. On the firſt 
intimation of a diſcovery, Piercy concealed himſelf, and Jermyn withdrew be- 
yond ſea, This farther confirmed the ſuſpicion of a dangerous conſpiracy. 
Goring « delivered his evidence before the houſe. Piercy. wrote à letter to his 
brother, Northumberland, confeſſing molt of the particulars . Boch their teſti- 
monies agree with regard to the oath of ſecrecy; and as this circumſtance had 
been denied by Pollard, Aſhburnham, and Wilmot, in all their examinations, 
it was a, as a new oy of ſome deſperate reſolutions, which had been 
taken. . 


To convey t more SEAT the terror and 1 ee at this eas he's commons 


voted, that a proteſtation ſhould be ſigned by all the members. It was ſent up to 


the lords, and ſigned by all of them, except Southampton and Robarts. Or- 
ders were given by the commons alone, without other authority, that it ſhould 
be ſubſcribed by the whole nation. The proteſtation was in itſelf very inoffenſive 
and even infignificant, and contained nothing but general declarations, that the 
ſubſcribers would. defend their religion and liberties ||, But it tended to paws 


2 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 24). Whitlocke, p. 33 f Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 240. 
+ Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 255. | 
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the popular panic, and intimated, what was more-expreſsly declared in the pre- Cha 
amble, that theſe bleſſings were now expoſed to the utmoſt p eri. 
ALarws were every day given of new conſpiracies 9: In Latenſhire great” 
multitudes of papiſts were gathering together: Seeret meetings were held by 
them in caves and under ground in Surrey: They had entered into a plot to blow 
up the river with gunpowder, in order to drown the city : Proviſions of arms 
were making beyond ſea: Sometimes France, ſometimes'Denmark, was forming 
deſigns againſt the kingdom: And the populace,” Who ate always terrified with 
preſent, and enraged with diſtant dangers, were = farther or 1. _ 
demands of juſtice againſt the unfortunate Strafford. * 

Tus King came to the houſe of lords: And tho' he expreſſed his reſolutions 
for which he offered them any ſecurity, never again to employ Strafford in any 
branch of public buſineſs; he profeſſed himſelf totally diſſatisfied with regard to 
the circumſtances of treaſon, and on that account declared his difficulty, in giving 
his aſſent to the bill of attainder f. The commons took fire, and voted it a breach 
of privilege for the King to take notice of any bill, depending before the houſe. 
Charles did not perceive, that his attachment to Strafford was the chief motive 
of the bill ; and that, the greater proofs he gave of anxious concern = this mi- 
niſter, the more inevitable did he render his deſtruftion, 


AzovT eighty peers had conſtantly attended Strafford's 1 75 but ſuch ap- 
prehenſions were entertained on account of the popular tumults, that only forty 
five were preſent when the bill of attainder was brought into the houſe, Vet 
of theſe, nineteen had the courage to vote againſt it |. A certain proof, that, 
if intire freedom had been allowed, the bill had been rejected by a great majority. 
In carrying up the bill to the lords, St. John, the ſolicitor- general, advanced 
two topics, well ſuited to the fury of the times; that, tho” the teſtimony againſt 
Strafford were not clear, yet, in this way of bill, private ſatisfaction to each man's 
conſcience was ſufficient, even ſhould no evidence at all be produced; and that 
the Earl had no title to plead law, becauſe he had broke the law. It is true, 
added he, we give law to hares and deer; for they are beaſts of chace : But it 
was never accounted either cruel' or unfair, to deſtroy foxes or wolves, where- 
ever they enn be found; for they are beaſts of prey d. 


Arx popular violence had prevailed over the lords, the ſame batteries were 
next applied to force the King's aſſent. The populace flocked about Whitehall, 

and accompanied their demand of juſtice with the loudeſt. clamours and moſt 
open menaces. Rumors of conſpiracies againſt the parliament were anew ſpread 


abroad: Invaſions and inſurrections allied of: And the whole nation was raiſed 


* Dugdale, p. 69 Frankhyn, 5. 9 /. Sir Edw. Walker, p. 349. 
+ Rosh. vol. v. p. 39.7 } Whitlocke, p. 43. $ Clarendon, vol. i. p. 232. 
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So” into ſuch a ferment; as threatened ſome great and imminent” convulfion. Ox 
” whichever ſide the King eaſt his eyes, he ſaw no Teſource nor ſecurity.” All his 
ſervants, conſulting their own ſafety, rather than their maſter's honour, declined 
interpoſing with their advice between him and his parliament. The Queen, ter- 

-rified with the appearance of ſo mighty a danger, and bearing formerly no good- 

| will to Strafford, was in tears, and preſſed him to ſatisfy his people, ir this de- 
= - mand, which, it was hoped, would finally. content them. Juxon alone, whoſe 
4 courage was not inferior to his other virtues, ventured: to adviſe him, n 
conſcience, be did not approve of the bill, by no means to aſſent to it . 
STRAFFORD, hearing of the King's irreſolution and anxiety, ey er 
traordinary ſtep: He wrote a letter, in which he intreated the King, for the 
ſake of public peace, to put an end to his unfortunate, however innocent life, and 
to quiet the tumultuous. people by granting them that requeſt, for which they 
were ſo importunate . 15 In this, added he, my conſent will more acquit 
you to God than all aba: world can do beſides. To a willing man there is no 
injury. And as, by God's grace, I forgive all the world with a calmneſs and 

, meckneſs; of infinite contentment to my diſlodging ſoul: So, Sir, to you, I 

© can reſign the life of this world with all imaginable cheerfulneſs, in the juſt 
© acknowledgement of yaur exceeding favours.” Perhaps, Strafford hoped, that 

this unuſual inſtance of generoſity, would engage the King ſtill more ſtrenuouſly 
to protect him: Perhaps, he gave his life for loſt ; and finding himſelf in the 
hands of his enemies, and obſerving, that Balfour, the lieutenant of the Tower, 

| was entirely devoted to the popular party 4; he abſolutely defpaired of ever eſcap- 
I ing the multiplied dangers, | with which he was every where invironed. We 
might aſcribe. this ſep to a noble effort of diſintereſtedneſs, not unworthy the 

great mind of Strafford; if the meaſure, which he adviſed, had not been, in the 

eyent, as pernicious to his maſter, as it was immediately fatal to W 1 


= Clarendon, vol. i. p. 267. Warwick, p. 160. + Carendon, vol. i. 258. Ruſhy. 

voll 0. p. 281. t Whitlocke, p. 44. Franklyn, p. 896. 

Mr. Carte, in his life of the Duke of Ormond, has given us ſome evidence to prove, that this 

2 letter was intirely a forgery of the popular leaders, in order to induce the King to ſacrifice Strafford. 
q | He tells us, that Strafford ſaid ſo to his ſan, the night before his execution. But there are ſome rea- 
I fons, why I adhere to the common way of telling this ſtory. . The account of the forgery came 
thro! ſeveral hands, and from men of characters not fully known to the public: A circumſtance which 

weakens every evidence. TIs 4 hearſay of a hearſay. 2: It ſeeras impoffible, but young Lord Straf- 

ford maſt inform the Ring, who would not fail to trace the forgery, and expoſe his enemies to their 

merited infamy. 3. Tis not to be conceived but Clarendon and Whitlocke, not to mention others, 

e 4g muſt haye heard of the matter. 4, Sir George Ratcliffe, in bis life of Strafford, tells the ſtory in the 
ame w way that Clarendon. and Whitlocke do. Would he alſo, who was Strafford's intimate friend, 

-1% never have heard of the forgery ? "Tis remarkable, that this life is dedicated or addreſſed to young 

Strafford. Would not he have put Sir George right in ſo material and intereſting a fact? 


90 7 . AFTER 
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Ar yxx the moſt, violent anxiety. and doubt, Chailes, at. laſt, granted a com- C 
wiſſion to four noblemen to give the royal aſſent, in his name, to the bill: Flat- 
tering himſelf, probably, in chis extremity. of. diſtreſs, chat, as neither his will 
conſented to the deed, nor was his hand immediately engaged in it, he was the 
more free from all the guilt, which attended it. Theſe commiſſioners be em- 


powered, at the ſame time, %. to the bill, en n | 


lament perpetual... pH 


Tur commons, from policy, eerie i Fon ex· 
pedient of paying the two armies by borrowing money from the city ; and this 
loan they had repayed afterwards by taxes, levied upon the people. The citizens, 
either of themſelves or by ſuggeſtion, began to ſtart difficulties with regard to 
a farther loan, which was demanded. We make no ſeruple of truſting the par- 
liament, ſaid they, were we certain, that the parliament was to continue till our 
repay ment: But, in the preſent precarious ſituation of affairs, what ſecurity can 
be given us for our money ?. In order to -obviate this objection, a bill was ſud- 
denly brought into the houſe, and paſſed with great unanimity and rapidity, that 
the parliament ſhould not be diſſolved, prorogued, nor adjourned, without their 
own conſent. It was hurried in like manner thro* the houſe of peers; and was 
inſtantly carried? to the King for his aſſent. Charles, in the agony: of grief, 
ſhame, and remorſe; for Strafford's doom, perceived not, that this 2 


c 


of ſtill more fatal conſequence to his authority; and rendered the power of hi: 


enemies perpetual, as it was already uncontroulable . In compariſon of the bill 
of attainder, by which he deemed himſelf; an accomplice in his friend's murder, 
this conceflion made no figure in his eyes f; A cireumſtance, which, i it leſ⸗ 
ſens our idea of his reſolution or penetration, ſer ves to prove the integrity of his 
heart and the goodneſs of his diſpoſition. It is indeed certain, that ſtrong com · 
punction for his conſent to Strafford's execution attended this unfortunate Prince 
during all the remainder of his life; and even at his own fatal end, the memo- 
ry of this guilt, with great ſorrow and remorſe, recurred upon him. All men 
were ſo ſenſible of the extreme violence, which was done him, that he ſuffered. 
the _ _ in ga and ne een unhappy, Mer and, tho” 


j 


* Clarendon, iy acl hes une e YA | 

+ What made this bill appear of leſs conſequence was, that the . voted: wavegh 1 
poundage for no longer a period than two months: And as that branch was more than half of the 
revenue, and the government could not poſſibly ſubſiſt without it; it ſcemed indirectly i in the power of 
the parliament to continue themſelves as long as they pleaſed. This indeed was true in the ordinary 


. : 


adminiſtration of government: But on the approaches towards a civil war, which was not then fore- 


ſeen, it had been of great conſequenice to the King to have reſerved the right of diſſolution, and o 
bare ſulfered any extremity, rather chan allow the continuance of the parliament.. 
he 
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* he abandoned his beſt friend, yet was he ſtill able to ee in ſome degree, 

1641. the attachment of all his adherents. e Rom” cf 
--\\SxeRBTARY Carleton was ſent by the King to e Strafford of the final re- 
ſolution, which neceſſity had extorted from him. The Earl ſeemed: ſurprized, 
and ſtarting up, exclaimed in the words of the ſcripture, Put not your truſt in 
princes nor in the ſons of men: For in them there is no ſalvation ®, He was ſoon 
able, however, to collect his courage; and he prepared himſelf to ſuffer the fatal 
ſentence; Only three days interval was allowed him, The King, who made a 
new effort in his behalf, and ſent by the hands of the young Prince, a. letter ad- 
dreſſed to the peers, in which he entreated them to confer with the commons 


about a mitigation of Strafford's ſentence, and begged at leaſt for ſome delay, 
| was refuſed in both requeſts . | 


Fxecution of | STRAFFORD, in paſſing from his apartment to Towerhill, REN the ſcaffold 
Strafford, was etected, ſtopped under Laud's windows, with whom he had long lived in 
intimate "friendſhip; and entreated the aſſiſtance of his prayers, in thoſe awful 
moments, which were approaching: The aged primate diſſolved in tears; and 
having pronounced, with a broken voice, a tender bleſſing on his departing 
friend, ſunk into the arms of his attendants 1. Strafford, - ſtill ſuperior to his 
fate, marched on with an elated countenance, and with an air even of greater 
dignity, than what uſually attended him. He wanted that conſolation, which 
commonly ſupports thoſe, who periſh by the ſtroke of injuſtice and oppreſſion: 
He was not buoyed up by glory, nor by the affectionate compaſſion of the ſpec- 
tators: Yet his mind, erect and undaunted, found reſources within itſelf, and 
maintained its unbroken reſolution, | amidſt the terrors of death; and the tri- 
umphant exultations of his miſguided enemies. His diſcourſe on the ſcaffold 
was full of decency and courage. He feared,” he ſaid, that the omen was 
bad for the intended reformation: of the ſtate, that it commenced with the 
* ſhedding of innocent blood.” Having bid a laſt adieu to his brother and 
friends, who attended him, and having ſent a bleſſing to his nearer relations, 
who were abſent; And now, ſaid he, I have nigh done ! One ſtroke will make 
my wife a widow, my dear children fatherleſs, deprive my poor ſervants of their 
indulgent maſter, and ſeparate me from my affectionate brother and all my 
friends! But let God be to you and them all in all!” Going to diſrobe and 
5 prepare himſelf, for the block, I thank God, ſaid he, that L am no way 
\ afraid of death, nor am daunted with any terrors; but do as chearfuly /ay 
don my head at this time, as ever I did when going to repoſe!“ With one 

blow was a period put to his life by the executioner 5. 


. ® Whitlocke, p. 44: | + Ruſhworth, vol. 7. p. . 2 t Nalſon, vol, ii. p. 198. 
ä 5 Ruch worch, vol. v. p. 267. a 5 vg mh 
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Tuvs periſhed, in the 491h year of bis age, the famous Earl of Strafford, Chap. 
one of the moſt eminent onages, who has appeared in England. Tho' his n. 
death was loudly demanded as a ſatisfaction to juſtice, and an atone ment for the 
many violations of the conſtitution z it may ſaſely be affirmed. that the ſen- 
tence, by which he fell, was an enormity greater than the worſt of thoſe, which 
his implacable enemies proſecuted with ſo much cruel induſtry. The people, 
in their rage, had totally miſtaken the proper object of their reſentment. All the 
neceſſities, ot, more properly ſpeaking, the difficulties, by which the King had 
been induced: to uſe violent expedients for raiſing money, were the reſult of mea - 
ſures precedent to Strafford*s favour; and if they aroſe from ill conduct, he, at 
leaſt, was intirely innocent. Even thoſe violent expedieots themſelves, which oc- 
caſioned the complaint, that the conſtitution was ſubverted, had been, all of them, 
conducted, ſo far as appeared, without his counſel or aſſiſtance. And whatever 
his private advice might be *, this ſalutary maxim he failed not, often and pub- 
lickly, to inculca:e in the King's preſence, that, if any inevitable neceſſity 
ever obliged the ſovereign to violate the laws, this licence ought. to be practiſed 
with extreme reſerve, and, as ſoon as poſſible, a juſt atonement be made to the 
conſtitution, for any injury, which it might ſuſtain from ſuch dangerous prece- 
dents +, The firſt parliament. after the reſtoration. reverſed the bill of- attainder 3 
and even a few weeks after Strafford's execution, this very parliament remitted to 
his children the more ſevere conſequences of his ſentence: As if ee ns 
violence, with which the- proſecution had been conducted. 4 4 
In vain did Charles expect, as a return for ſo many inſtances of lb 
compliance, that the parliament would at laſt ſhow him ſome indulgence, and would 
cordially fall into that unanimity, to which, at the expence of his on power, 
and of his friend's life, he ſo earneſtly courted them. All his conceſſions were 
poiſoned by their ſuſpicion of his inſincerity; and the ſuppoſed attempt to engage 
the army againſt them, ſerved with many as a confirmation of this jealouſy. It 
vas natural for the King to ſeek ſome reſource, while all the world ſeemed to de- 
ert him, or combine againſt him: and this probably was the utmoſt of that em- 
bryo · ſcheme, which was formed with regard to the army. But the popular lead- 
ers ſtill inſiſted, that a deſperate plot was laid to bring up the forces immediately, 
and offer violence to the parliament: A deſign of which Piercy's evidence ac- 
quits the King, and which the near neighbourhood of the Scots army ſeems to 
en e ee een . . en RY 1 Te r e was 
„„ the 


* That Strafford was ſecretly no enemy to arbitrary councils, appears from ſome of his letters and 

Gſpatches, part cularly vol. 11. p. 60, where he lrems to wiſh that a ſtanding ney were 3 

+ Ruſhw.. vol. iv. p. 567, 568, 569, 570. 

{ The project of bringing up the army to London, according to Piercy, was propoſed to teKing; | 

but he rejected it as fooliſh: Pecauſe the Scots, who were in arms, and lying in their ne ghbourhood, 
muſt 


: Chap. V. 


4642, 


High- com- 


miſſion and 


ſtar- chamber 


aboliſhed. 


geative, the ſtrong ſymbol of arbitrary power, and unintelligible in a limited con- 


p. 1383, 1384. 4 Ruſhw. vol. v. p. . 


intirely arbitrary, and aſſigned to it the defence of the ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment. 
Ihe ſtar- chamber alſo was a court, which exerted very high diſcretionary powers; 
and had no preciſe rule or limit, either with regard to the cauſes, which came un- 


.ciently appriſed of the importance of his grant, he obſerved to them, that theſe 


maſt be at London as ſoon as the Englih army, This e is fo ſolid 1 8 that it leaves 
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the fame-implacable ſpirit ill kept alive 3 and the-commons, without giving the 

King any ſatisfaction in the ſettlement of his revenue, proceeded to carry their 
inroads,” with great vigour, into his now defenceleſs prerogative *, 
Tat two ruling paſſions of this parliament, were zeal for liberty, and an aver- 
fion to the church of England ; and to both of theſe, nothing could appear more 
exceptionable, than the court of high-commiſſion, whoſe inſtitution rendered it 


der its juriſdiction, or the deciſions, which it formed. A bill unanimouſly paſſed 
the houſes, to aboliſh theſe two courts; and in them to annihilate the principal 
and moſt dangerous articles of the King's prerogative. By the ſame bill, the ju- 
riſdiction of the council was regulated, and its authority abridged +. Charles he- 
ſitated before he gave his aſſent. But finding, that he had gone too far to retreat, 
and that he poſſeſſed no reſource in caſe of a rupture, he at laſt affixed the royal 
ſanction to theſe excellent bills. But to ſhow the parliament, that he was ſuffi- 


new ſtatutes altered, in a great meaſure, the fundamental laws, eccleſiaſtical and 
civil, which many of his predeceſſors had eſtabliſhed 4. : 

By removing the ſtar-chamber, the King's power of binding the people by 
his proclamations, was indirectly aboliſhed ; and that important branch of prero- 


ſtitution, being at laſt removed, left the ſyſtem of government more conſiſtent 
and uniform. The ſtar- chamber alone was accuſtomed to puniſh infractions of 
the King's edits : But as no courts of judicature now remained, except thoſe in 
Weſtminſter-hall, which take cognizance only of common and ſtatute law, the 
king may thenceforth iſſue proclamations, but no man is bound to obey them. 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the experiment here made by the parliament, 
was not a little raſh and adventurous. No government, at that time, appeared 
in the. world, nor is perhaps to be found in the records of any hiſtory, which ſub- 
ſiſted without the mixture of ſome arbitrary authority, committed to ſome ma- 
giſtrate; and it might reaſonably, beforehand, appear doubtful, whether human 
ſociety could ever arrive at that ſtate of perfection, as to ſupport itſelf with no 
other controul, than the nnn rigid maxims of munen np But the 


no room td doubt of the veracity of Piercy's evidence; and conſequently acquits the King of this 


terrible plot of bringing up the army, which made ſuch a noiſe at that time, and was à pretence for 
ſo many violences. 


* Clarendon, vol. i. p. 266. + Ibid. p. 283, 284- Whidocke, p. 47. Ruſhw. vol. iii. 
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parliament zuſtiy thought, that the King was too eminent a magiſtrate to be truſt- * V. 
ed with diſcretionary power, which he might ſo eaſily turn to the deſtruction of 
liberty. And in the event it has been found, that, tho* ſome inconveniencies ariſe 
from the maxim of adhering ſtrictly to law, yet the advantages fo much overba- 
lance them, as ſhould render the Engliſh for ever grateful to the memory of their 
anceſtors, who, after. repeated conteſts, at laſt eſtabliſhed that noble principle. 
Ar the requeſt of the parliament, Charles, inſtead of the patents during plea- 
ſure, gave all the judges patents during their good behaviour *. A circumſtance - 
of the greateſt moment towards ſecuring their independancy, and ume en- 
trance of arbitrary power into the ordinary courts of judicature. 


Tus marſhal's court, which took cognizance of offenſive words, and was not 
thought ſufficiently limited by law, was alſo, for that reaſon, aboliſhed +. The 
ſtannary courts, which exerciſed juriſdiction over the miners, being liable to a . 
like objection, underwent a like fate. The abolition of the council of the north : 
and the council of Wales followed from the ſame: principles. The authority of 


the clerk of the market, who had a general inſpection over the weights and mea- 
ſures throughout the kingdom, was transferred to the mayors; e and ordi- 


nary magiſtrates. 

Ix ſhort, if we take a 8 of the crankaftions of this memorable bene 
during the firſt period of their operations; we ſhall find, that, excepting Straf- 
ford's attainder, which was a complication of cruel iniquity, their merits, in 
other reſpects, ſo much overbalance their miſtakes, as to intitle them to very am- 
ple praiſes from all lovers of liberty. Not only former complaints were remedied 
and grievances redreſſed: Great proviſion, for the future, was made by excellent 
laws againſt the return of like complaints. And if the means, by which they 
obtained ſuch mighty advantages, ſavour often of artifice, ſometimes of violence; 
it is to be conſidered, that revolutions of government cannot be effected by the 

mere force of argument and reaſoning : And that factions being once excited, 


men can neither ſo firmly regulate the tempers of others, nor their own, as to en- 
lure themſelves againſt all exorbitancies. 


Tur parliament now came to a pauſe. The King had promiſed his Scots 
ſubjects, that he would this ſummer pay them a viſit in order to ſettle: their go- 
vernment; and tho” the Engliſh parliament was very importunate with him, that 
he ſhould lay aſide that journey, they could not prevail with him ſo much as to 
delay it. As he muſt neceſſarily in his journey have paſſed thro? the troops of 
both nations, the commons ſeem to have entertained great jealouſy on that account, 2 of Aug. 
and to have now hurried on, as much as they formerly delayed, the diſbandi = _ 
the armies, The arrears therefore of the Scots, were intirely paid n ; and po 


® May, p. 107. + Nalſon, vol. i. p. 778. 
Vor. V. O o 


of 
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Chap, V. of the Engliſh ia part. The Scots: returned dey 10d the» Prone bps 
1641. rated into their ſeveral counties, and diſmiſſed. . 
och of Sept. Aren this, the parliament adjourned to 00 1 "Oldies Ts A com. 
mittee of both houſes, a thing akogether unprecedented, was appointed to fit du- 

ring the receſs, with very ample powers *, Pym was appointed chairman of the 

committee of the lower houſe. Farther attempts were made by the parliament, 

while it fat, and even by the commons alone, for aſſuming ſovereign executive 

powers, and publiſhing their ordinances, as they called them, inftead of laws, 

The committee too, on their parts, were ready to imitate this example.” 

8 A SMALL committee of both houſes were appointed to attend the "TM 
: Scotland, in order, as it was pretended, to fee that the articles of pacification 
were executed; but really to be ſpies upon him, and extend ſtill farther the ideas 

of parhamentary authority, as well as eclipſe the majeſty of the King. The 

Earl of Bedford, Lord Howard, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William hn 

Fiennes, and Hambden, were the perſons choſen T7. 
Expavouns were uſed, before Charles's BRL to have a protector of 

the kingdom appointed, with a power to paſs laws without having recourſe to 

| de King. So little regard was now paid to royal authority, or to che eſtabliſhed 
© 202.”  conſticurion;of che kingdom. 
AmiDsT the great variety of affairs, which occurred din this buſy period, 

we have almoſt overlooked the marriage of the Princeſs Mary with William 

Prince of Orange. The King concluded not this alliance without communicating 

his intentions to the parliament, who received the propoſal with ſatisfaction F. This 

vas the commencement of the connections with the family of Orange: Conner- 

tions, which were afterwards attended with the moſt” important 2 

e A N 
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Belides the large pay voted them for lying in good quatters during a twelyemonth, Cha 


the Engliſh parliament had conferred on them a preſent. of 300, ooo pounds fot 
their brotherly aſſiſtance . In the articles of pacification they were declared to 
have ever been good ſubjects and their military expeditions were approved « of, 
as enterprizes calculated and intended for his Majeſty's honour and advantage: : 
To carry. farther, the triumph over their ſovereign, theſe terms, ſo.i ignominious to 
him, were ordered, by a vote of parliament, to be read in all churches, upon a 
day of thankſgiving, appointed for the national pacification : All their claims, 
for the reſtriction of prerogative, were agreed to be ratified : And what they more 
valued than all theſe adyantages; they had a near proſpe of ſpreading the preſ- 
byterian diſcipline in England and Ireland, from the ſeeds which they had ſcatter- 
ed, of their religious principles. Never did refined Athens ſo exult in diffuſing 
the ſciences and liberal arts over a ſavage world: Never did generous Rome ſo 
pleaſe herſelf in the view of law and order eſtabliſhed by her victorious arms; As 
the Scots ndw rejoiced, in communicating e barbarous zeal, And theologica 
fervour, to the neighbouring nations. 


CHARLES, deſpoiled in England of a confiderible' part of his authority, and 
tion of abdicating almoſt entirely the ſmall ſhare of power, which Ibere remained 


kingdom. 


Tux lords of articles were an ancient inſtitution in the gcots A They 
were conſtituted after this manner. The lords choſe eight biſhops : The biſhops 
elected eight lords; Thele ſixteen named eight commiſſioners of counties, and 
eight burgeſſes : And without the previous conſent of the thirty two, who were 
denominated lords of articles, no motion could be made in the parliament.” As 


the biſhops were intirely devoted to the court, it is evident, that all the lords 
of articles, by neceſſary conſequence, depended on the King's nomination ; and 


the prince, beſides one negative after the bills paſſed through the parliament, poſ- 
ſeſſed indirectly another before their introduction; a prerogative of much great- 
er conſequence than the former. The bench of biſhops being now aboliſhed, the 
parliament wiſely laid hold of the opportunity, and totally ſet aſide the lords of 
articles: And till this i important point was obtained, the _ Pe ſpeak - 
ing, could not be faid to enjoy any regular freedom . — 


Tis remarkable, that, notwithſtanding this Antiatson \orkihadiing parallel 
in England, the royal authority was always deemed much lower in Scotland than 
in the former kingdom. Bacon repreſents it as one advantage to be expected from 
che union, that the too extenſive Pans, and of England would be i x dy 
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| the.example of Scotland, and the too narrow pre;ogative of Scotland be enlarged 
from imitation of England. The Engliſh were, at that time, a civilized people, 
and obedient to the laws : But among the Scots, it was of little conſequence, how 
the laws were framed,. or by whom. voted; while the exorbitant ehe had it 
0 much in their power to prevent their regular execatian.... Jod 

Tus peers and commons formed only one houſe in the Scots ee And! 
as it had been the practice of James, continued by Charles, to grace Engliſn 
gentlemen with Scots titles; all. the determinations of parliament, it was to be 
feared, would in time depend upon the prince, by means of theſe votes of fo. 
reigners, "who had no intereſt nor concern in the nation. It was'therefore'a law, 
deſerving great approbation, that no man ſhould be capable of being created 2 


Scots peer, who poſſeſſed not lo, 000 marks (above 500 wu nt en 
in the kingdom “. 


Al for triennial OE was » ſikemiſe paſſed ; 4 it was lere, ata 
the laſt a& of every parliament ſhould be to appoint the time and place for hold- 
ing the parliament next enſuing F. 
Tux King was deprived of that power, formerly exerciſed, of iſſuing INEY 
mations, which enjoined obedience, under the penalty of treaſon : A prerogative, 
which inveſted him with * Mar legiſlative 8 even in matters w the 
higheſt conſequence Þ. 
So far was laudable: But — 3 "Sher via given to 3 Gs and 
what, in a manner, dethroned the Prince, was the article, that no member of the 
privy, council, in whoſe hands, during the King's abſence," the whole adminiſtra- 
tion lay, no officer of ſtate, none of the judges, ſhould be appointed but by ad- 
vice and approbation of parliament. . Charles even agreed to deprive, of their 
ſeats, four judges who had adhered to his intereſts: and their place was ſupplied 
by others more agreeable to the ruling party. Several of the covenanters were 
_ alſo ſworn of the privy council. And all the miniſters of ſtate, counſellors, and 
judges, were, by law, to hold their places during life or good behaviour 5. | 
: Tur King, while in Scotland, conformed himſelf entirely to the eſtabliſhed 
church; and aſſiſted at the long prayers, and longer ſermons, with which the 
preſbyterians endeavoured to regale him. He beſtowed penſions and preferments 
on Henderſon, Gilleſpy, and other popular preachers; and practiſed every art to 
ſoften, if not to gain, his greateſt enemies. The Earl of Argyle was created a 
marqueſa, Lord Loudon, an earl, Leſſey was dignified with the title of Earl of | 
Leven ||. His friends, he was obliged, for the preſent, to negle& and overlook : | 
Some of them were diſguſted : And his enemies were not reconciled z but aſcrib- 
ed all his careſſes and . Dore lt . 
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that the Earl of Crawford and others intended to Maſhnate'them, left the aol 
ment fuddenly, and tetired into the country : But up Invitation and aſſurance 
returned in a fe˖ days. "This event, which had neither cauſe nor effect that y 


viſible, nor purpoſe, not conſequence, was commonly denominated the E 
But thoꝰ this event had no effect in Scotland; what was not expected, it was at- 


aſſembled , being willing to awaken the people's tenderneſs by exciting their fears, 
immediately took the alarm as if the malignants, ſo they called the King 8 
had laid a plot at once to murder them and all the godly in both Kingdoms. They 
applied, therefore, to Eſſex, whom the K ing had left e in the fouth of 
England; and he ordered a guard to attend them. e 

Bur while the King was employed in pacifying the commotions in n Sc | otland, l 
and was preparing to return to England, in order to apply himſelf to the ſame "iN 
lutary work in that kingdom; he received intelligence of a dangerous rebellion 
broke out in Ireland, with circumſtances of the utmoſt horror, bloodſhed, and 
devaſtation, On every fide, this unfortunate'Prince was purſued with r murmurs, 
diſcontent, faction, and civil wars; and the fire, from all quarters, eyen by the 
moſt independent accidents, at once blazed up about him. ne >< 

Tux great plan of James, in the adminiſtration of Ireland, continued by Charles, A 
was, by juſtice and peace, to reconcile that turbulent people ro the authority of 
laws, and, introducing art and induſtry among them, to cure that floth'ahd bat- 
bariſm to Which they had ever been ſubject. © In order to ſerve both theſe purpo- 
ſes, and, at the ſame time, © ſecure the Yominion of Ireland to the Engliſh crown ws 
great colonies of Britiſn had been carried over, and being, intermixed with dhe 1. i 


iſh, had every where introduced a new face of things intd that country. During 


a peace of near forty years, the inveterate quarrels between the nations ſeemed, in 


a great meaſure, to be obliterated; and tho“ much of the landed property, for- 
feited by rebellion; had been conferred on the new planters, a more than equal” 
return had been made, by their inſtructing the natives in tiflage; building; man- 
fatures, and all the civilized arts of life +. This had been the courſe of thin 
during the ſucceſſive adminiſtrations of Chicheſter, Grandiſon, Falkland, io 
above all, of Strafford. Under the government of this laſt nobleman, the paci- 
fic plans, now come to greater maturity, and forwarded by bis vigou of and indd. 
ſtry, ſeemed to have operated with full ſucceſs, and to have beſtowed, At faſt, Oh 
Aare r r a+ ſettlemem. of"; sn _ r __ 
5 ie Noc to amo 
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Obag VI, AFTER: Strafford fell a victim to popular rage, the humaurs, excited in Ire. 


16, 


land by chat great event, could not ſuddenly be compoſed, I peo; 


duce the greateſt innovations in the governmenn uu. 


* 


Tux Britiſh proteſtants tranſplanted into Ireland, having: every Wesch before 
their eyes all the horrors of popery, had-naturally been carried into the oppoſite 


extreme, and had univerſally adopted the higheſt principles and practices of the 
puritans. Monarchy, as well as the hierarchy, was become odious to them; and 
every method of limiting the authority of the crown, and detaching themſelves 


from the King of England, was greedily adopted and purſued. They conſidered, 


not, that as they ſcarce: compoſed the ſixth part of the people, and were ſecretly 
obnoxious to the antient inhabitants; their only method of ſupporting themſelves 
was by maintaining royal authority, and preſerving a great dependence on their 
mother - country. The Engliſh commons likewiſe, in their furiqus proſecution of 
Strafford, had overlogked the moſt obvious conſequences; and, while they impu- 
ted to him, as a crime, every diſcretionary. act of authority, they deſpoiled al 
ſucceeding governors of that power, by which alone the Iriſh could be retained in 
ſubjection. And ſo ſtrong was the current for popular government in all the three 
kingdoms, that the moſt eſtabliſhed maxims of policy were every where abandon- 
ed, in order to gratify this ruling paſſion. 

- CnazLxs, unable to reſiſt, had been obliged 0 eld to the Iriſh, « as withe 
Scatzend Engliſh parliaments ; and found too, that their encroachments {till roſe 
in proportion to his conceſſions, Thoſe ſubſidies, which themſelves had voted, 


they reduced, by a ſubſequent vote, to a fourth part: The court of high commil- 


ſion was determined to be a grievance: Martial law aboliſhed +; The: juriſdiction 
of the. council annihilated : Proclamations and acts of ſtate declared of no autho- 
rity : Every order or inſtitution, which depended on monarchy, was invaded ; 


and the Prince was deſpoiled of all his prerogative, without the leaſt pretext of 
any violence or illegality in his adminiſtration. 


Tux ſtanding army of Ireland was uſually about z3ooo men; but in order to 


aſſiſt the King in ſuppreſſing the Scots covenanters, Strafford had raiſed 8c00 


more, and had incorporated with them a thouſand men, drawn from the old ar- 
my; a neceſſary expedient for beſtowing order and diſcipline on the new · levied ſol- 
diers. The private men in this army were all catholics; but the officers, both 


commiſſion and non - ommiſſion, were proteſtants, and could entirely be depend - 
ed on by Charles. The Engliſh commons entertained the greateſt. apprebenſions 


on account of this army; and never ceaſed ſoliciting the King, till he agreed to 
break it: Nor would they conſent to any propoſals for augmenting the ſtanding 
army to 5000; men; a n which the King 8 requiſite for retaining Ire- 


land in obedience. 


S- .. | 
SEL 


CHARLES, 
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cuaktxS, thinking it dangerous, that 8000 men, accuſtomed to idlenefs; and Chap. VI. 
rained to the uſe of arms, ſnould be diſperſed among a nation ſo turbulent/and 4 
unſettled, agreed with the Spaniſh ambaſſador to have them tranſported into Plan. 
ders, and ĩaliſted in his maſter's ſervice. The Eggliſh commons, apprebenſive, 
chat regular bodies of troops, diſciplined i in the Low Countries, would prove ſtill 
more dangerous, ſhowed ſome averſion to this expedient ; and the King reduced 
his allowance to 4000 men. But when the Spaniards had hired ſhips for tranſ- 
porting theſe troops, and the men were ready for embarkation ; the commons, 
willing to ſhow their power, and not diſpleaſed with an opportunity ef curbing 
and affronting the King, prohibited every one from furniſhing veſſels for that fer- 
vice. And thus the project, formed by Charles, of freeing the: country from 
theſe men, was unfortunately diſappointed ®. - 

Tus old Iriſh catholics remarked all theſe: falſe ſteps of the Engliſh, and reſol- 
ved to take advantage of them. Tho' their animoſity againſt that nation, for 
want of an occaſion to exert itſelf, ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, it was only com- 
poſed into a temporary and deceitful tranquillity f. Their intereſts, both with 
regard to property and to religion, ſecretly ſtimulated them tb a revolt. No indi- 
vidual of any ſept, according to the ancient cuſtoms, had the property of any 
particular eſtate ; but as the whole ſept had a title to a whole territory, they igno- 
rantly preferred this barbarous community before the more ſecure and narrower 
poſſeſſions alligned them by the Engliſh. An indulgence, amounting almoſt to 
a toleration, had been given the catholic religion: But ſo long as the churches 
and the eccleſiaſtical revenues were kept from the prieſts, and they were obliged 
to endure the neighbourhood of profane heretics; being themſelves difcontented, 
they endeavoured continually to retard any cordial n ot: may nc 6 
liſh and the Iriſn nations. | FC. 

Tura was à gentleman, called Roger M Mott, ths; tho* of : a e hs. e 8 
was deſcended from a very ancient Iriſh family, and was much celebrated among Ireland. 
his countrymen for valour and capacity. This man firft formed the project of 
expelling the Engliſh, and afferting the independency of his native country g. 

He ſecretly went from chieftain to chieftain, and rouzed up every latent principle 
of diſcontent. He maintained a cloſe correſpondence with Lord Maguire and 
Sir Phelim Oneale; the moſt powerful of the old Iriſh. By converſation, by let- 
ters, by his emiſſaries, he repreſented to his countrymen the motives of à revolt. 
He obſerved to them, That, by the rebellion of the Scots, and factions of che 
Engliſh, the King's authority in Britain was reduced to ſ Io 4 condition, that 
he never could enen ge in bree the Dos bn 


: Clarendos, — i. p. 281. Rub. > v. p. 381. "Dull p. 75. * book ü. 23. 
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Chap, VI. = er Ireland; that the e in the Iriſh houſe of commons, aſſiſted by the 
. 11 Proteſtants, had ſo diminiſhed the royal prerogative and the power of the leute. 
nant, as would much facilitate the conducting, to its deſired effect, any 
racy or combination, which could be formed; that the Scots, haying ſo fcc 
fully thrown off dependanet on the" crown of England, and affumed the 
vernment into their own hands, had ſet an example to the Iriſh, who had fo 6 
greater oppreſſions to complain of; that the Engliſh planters, who had expelled 
them their poſſeſſions, ſuppreſſed their religion, and bereaved them of their liber 
ties, were but a handful in compariſon of the natives; that they lived in the moſt 
ſupine ſecurity, interſperſed with theit numerous enemies, truſting to the protec. 
tion of a ſmall army, which was itſelf ſcattered in inconſiderable diviſions through. 
out the whole kingdom; that a great body of men, diſciplined by the govern- 
ment, were now thrown looſe, and were ready for any daring or deſperate enter- 
prize ; that tho? the catholic had hitherto enjoyed, in ſome tolerable meaſure, the 
exerciſe of their religion,” from the moderation of their indulgent | prince, they 
muſt henceforth expect, that the government will be conducted by other maxims 
and other principles; that the puritanical parliament, having at laſt ſubdued 
their ſovereign, would, no doubt, ſo ſoon as they had conſolidated their authori- 
ty, extend their ambitious enterprizes to Ireland, and make the catholics in that 
| kingdom, feel the ſame furious perſecution, co which their brethren in England 
were at preſent expoſed z and that a revolt in the Iriſh, tending only to Vindicate 
their native liberty againſt the violence of foreign invaders, could never, at any 
time, be deemed rebellion; mch lefs, during the preſent confuſions, when their 
prince was, in a manner, a priſoner, and obedience muſt be paid, got to him, 
but do thoſe, who! had traiterouſly uſurped his law ful authority TY EE 


ann 175105 


By thefe conſiderations, More engaged all the heads of che 83 Irin into 
the conſpiracy. The Engliſh of the pale, as they were called, or the old Engliſh 
planters, being all catholics, it was hoped, would afterwards join the party, which 
reſtored their religion to its antient ſplendor and authority, The intention was, - 
that Sir Phelim Oneale and other conſpirators, ſhould, begin an inſurrection on 
one day, throughout” the provinces, and ſhould attack all the Eoglih ſettle · 
ments; and that, on the very ſame day, Lord Maguire and Roger More ſhould 
ſurprize the (caſtle of Dublin. The commencement of this revolt they fixed on 

| the approach of winter; that there might be more difficulty in tranſporting forces 
from England. Succours to themſelves and ſupplies of arms they expected from... 
France, in conſequence''of 'a promiſe made them by Cardinal Richelieu. And , 
3 mony Lriſh officets, who ſerved in the Spaniſh troops, had given affurances of thei 
=_— _—- toncurrence, ſo _ as they ſaw an eee by ll 
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ſed by the commons againſt all papiſts, ſtruck freſn terror into the Iriſh nations 

and both ſti mulated the conſpirators to execute their fatal nurpoſe, and gve them 

aſſured hopes of the concurrence of their countrymen p» 

Sucn propenſity to a revolt was diſcovered in all the Iriſh, that it was deemed = 
unneceflary, as it was dangerous, to entruſt the ſecret to many hands; and the — 
appointed-day drew. nigh, nor had any diſcovery been yet made to the govern- | 
ment. The King, indeed, had received information from his ambaſſidors, that 
ſomething was in agitation among the Iriſh in foreign parts; but tho“ he gave 
warning to the adminiſtration in Ireland, the intelligence was intirely neglected . 
Sectet rumours, likewiſe, were heard of ſome approaching conſpiracy ; but no 
attention was paid to them. The earl of Leiceſter, whom the King had ap- 
pointed lieutenant, remained in London. The two Dr Sir William Parſons 
and Sir John Borlace were men of ſmall ability, and, by an inconvenience” com- 
mon to all factious times, owed their advancement to nothing but their zeal 
for that party, by whom every thing was now governed. Tranquit' from their 
ignorance and inexperience, theſe men indulged ares Ws ys 920 0 n 
repoſe, on the very brink of deſtruction. Ms 
Bur they were awakened from their ſecurity, the Fa Marte por 
pointed for the commencement of hoſtilities. The caſtle of Dublin, by which 
the capital was commanded, contained arms for 10, 000 men, with thirty-five" 
pieces of cannon, and a proportionable quantity of ammunition : Vet was this im- 
portant place guarded, and that too without any care, by no greater force than! 
fifty men, Maguire and More were already in town with à numerous band bf 
their reraigers : Others were expected that night: And, next morning, they ere 
to enter upon, What they eſteemed the ws of all enterprizes, the ſurprizal/of 
the caſtle.” Oconolly, an Iriſhman, but a proteſtant, betrayed the ſecret, to 
Parſons T. The juſtices and council, for ſafety, fled immediately into the caſtle, 
at reinforced the guards. The alarm was conveyed to the city, and alt the“ 
proteſtants prepared for defence. More eſcaped: Maguire was taken ; and Ma-: 
hone, one of the conſpirators, being likewiſe ſeized, firſt diſcovered, to che ju 
tices, the project of a general inſurrection, and redoybled the apprehenſions, | 
vhich were already univerſally diffuſed throughout Dublin 4... ets 5015 


Bur tho? Oconolly's diſcovery | ſaved the caſtle. from a ſurprizes the confeBontiin infurrec- 
extorted from Mahone,, Came top, ae, to prevent the intended inſurrection. O gon and maſ- 


neale and bis ee had already t taken arms in Ulſter," The Iriſh," 
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"et / whe intermitighed with the Engilih;- needed but a biot Tron their leaders und 
$641, \ prieſts to begin boſtilities againſt a people, vhom they hated om account of heir 

_ efigiony” and: en Vied bur cheir viches and profpgrity . The hauſes, Cattle, goods, 
of the unwary Englſh were firft ſeined. Thuſe, whocheard of the commations 
in their neighboyrhood, . inſtead of deſertiog their habitations, and; Rocking toge- 
ther for mutual protection. remained! at home, in hopes of deſending their pro- 
perty; and fell chus ſeparately into the haods of their enemies h. After capacity 
had fully exerted itſelf. cruelty. ad the moſt barbatouz, that ever, ig any nation, 
was known or heard of, began its operations. An unixerſal maſſacre commenced 
of the Engliſh, now defenceleſs and paſſively reſigned ta their, inhuman foes. 
No age, no ſex, no conditioo, was ſpabed - The wiſe, weeping, for her butch. 
ered huſband, and embracing het helpleſs children, was pierced with them, and 
periſhed hy the ſame, ſtroke f. The old, the young,, the vigorous, the infirm, 
underwent a like fate, and, were. confounded in ane common. ruin, Io vaio did 
flight fave from the firkk; aſſault : Deſtruction, was, every where, Jet looſe, and 
met the hunted victims at every turn. In vain, was recourſe had to relatigns, to 
companions, to friends: All connexions were, diſſolved, and death was. dealt by 
that hand) ſom which prin was implored and ex expected. Without Provo- 
withou 0 Gtion, the niſhed En liſb, living in profound e 
10 0 e 5 9 5 e Wich hoch the 

da continued intercourſe of Kin 2 IR and good 0 offices |. 


BIOL APY the, lighteſt puniſhment, inflicted thoſe; ore! the o] þarbarous 
 nages;, All, the torture, which, wanton, crueley could geviſe,, al the lingering 
Paigs of body. the anguiſh of mind,, PIO, gf deſpair, 1 . atiate re- 


_ toy 


vente excited without. injuay, and gfnefy derived. from po cauſe, To enter 
N wo 1 would ſhack the leaſt. humanity. — 55 cho; 
aartcted, by. evidence, appear a|moſk incredible, Depraved natute, 


4 ep uoleſy.. the pity, ipherent | in > human breaſts, be deſtroyed by | 
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„Ta weaker, ex tbemſelves, "naturally. render to their own n ſufferings, and com- 
3 to thoſe of he a Wa, 111 : eee in the 
Practice gf exery c yen children, ta the example, and encourag- 
60 by che eral their e caged 1 5 ble b Nes On be dead 
ie very avarice of the Iriſh 

- + carcalies, or defenceleſs children of tl be Engliſh C, e very 3yarice of the Ir 
ey 98. K ſufficient rellraint to their eruelty. Such was Was their frenzy, that the 
cattle, which _ had ſeized, and by rapine had made their ws yet, 
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they bore the name. of Engliſh, , were wantonly Laughtered, ar, when covered with 
wounds, tutped looſe into the woods and deſartsꝰ NSAR 25i1itifion niged o 210119 
Tus ſtately building or commodious habitations of the planters, a8 if upr 
braiditig the Noth-and-ignorance of the natives; were conſumed with fire, or laid 
lerel with the ground. And vhere the miſerable owners, ſhut up in their houſes; 
and preparing for defence, periſhed in the flames, together with mme 
children, A double triumph was afforded to theſe inſulting butehers . 59 
Ix aug here à number aſſembled together; and, aſſuming mg: fonts 
pair, were telblved to Tweeten death by x revenge om their aſſaſſins 5 they were 
dfarmed by capitularions, abd promiſes of ſafety, confirmed by the moſt ſolemn 
oaths. But no dener had they furrendered, than the rebels, with perfidy equal 
to their cruelty, made them ſhare the fate of their unhappy countrymen . 

" Orntuils; mofe fögenious til in their barbarity, tempted thelr priſotiers;” by the 
food Love bf le, to embrue their hands in the blood of friends, brotherg, parents; 
and having thus rendered them accomplices in guilt, gave them that death, which 
they ſought to Hun by defervingt l. hs Ar Rabin n e en 


 AMIDST all theſe enormities, the ſacred n: name of Rails N on ever 
kde; not co ſtop the hands of. theſe, favages, but 10 enforce their blows, and 7 
tel their Hearts againſt every movement NY human or ſocial ſympathy... The 
Engliſh, as heretics, abborred « of God, and Serefiable to all holy men, were mark- 
ed out by the ptieſts for ſlaughter ; 1, of all actions, to rid the world of theſe 
declared e UAE to catholic faith" and icy, was repreſented as the moſt” meri- 
orious.$. Narute, which, in that rude People, was ſufficiently inelined to atro- 
dus . deeds, Was father wolte by Precept; and national prejudices empoi- 
bocecd by coe getßiöns, more dediy ant incurible,” ich atole from un en- 
raged Kage RA While Kc fitted che ſufferings of esch victtm, the bigot- 
ted aſſalfinz, 2 and exuſtation, Rill echoed in his expiring ears, chat theſe 


, Fonies were but commencement of rorments, infinite and eternal 9. 


Sue barbaities, by which Sir Phclim Oneale and the Iriſh in NN 

e Ee” 1 5 event, SHEET in the annals of human 227 
and worthy co be beld in perpetual deteſtation and abhorrence, The gentt6us 
nature of More was Thotked ; at the recital of ſuch enormous ctuelties. *He flew 
to Oncale's 's camp; br found, that his authority, 'which was Tulficieat" to excite 
dhe Irih ro an i ered, was too feeble 'to hre their iofrdmaniry. '-9gon 
a after, be abandoned ' cauſe, polluted” with ſo many ctim&; And Ke 1 Sen fo 
| Flanders, Sir Phelim, recommended by the greatneſs of His Fatnily, and perhaps 
dpd, by t the unreſtrained: brutality of Ty oltre; ; tho' without un) courage or ta- 
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pacity, acquired the intire aſcendant over the northern rebels v. The Englith co. 
lonzes. were: totally, annihilated in the open country of Ulſter: The Sdbots, at firſt, 
net with: mare: fa voutabla treatment. In onden to engage them co a paſſive neu- 
trality. tha lriſn pretended to diſtinguiſh betwecn the Britiſh wations wand claini- 
ing friendſhip and conſanguiaity with the Scots, extended not over them the fury 


cf their maſſacres. Many of them found an opportunity to fly ahe country, 


Others retired into places of ſecurity, and>prepared-themſelves;for defence: And 


by this means the Scots planters, moſt of them at leaſt, eſcaped with their lives +, 


Fo Ulery the flames of: rebellion. diffuſed themſelvęs, im an inſtant, over 
the other three provinces of Ireland. In all places, death and ſlaughter were not 
uncommon. tho' the Iriſh, in theſe, other provinces, pretended to act with more 


moderation and humanity. But cruel and barbarous Was their, humanity |. Not 
contented with expelling the Engliſh, their houſes, with deſpoiling them of their 


| goodly manors, with waſting their cultivated fields; they ſtripped them. of their 


very cloaths, and turned them out naked and defenceleſs, to all the ſeverities of 


the ſea ſon . The beavens themſelves, as if conſpiring againſt that unhappy peo- 
ple, were armed with cold and tempeſt, unuſual to the climate, and executed 
what the. mericileſs ſword « of the barbarians had left unfiniſhed l. The roads were 


covered with. crowds. of naked Engliſh, haſtening towards Dublin and the other 
cities, Which yet remained it the bands of their countrymen. The feeble age of 


children, the; tender ſex of women, ſoon ſunk under the multiplied rigours of 
cold and hanger, Here, the. huſband, bidding, a final adieu to his expiring fa: 


the fon, ring long ſupported his aged patent, with reluſtange obeyed bis laſt 


commands, and abandoning him in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, reſerved himſelf to the 
hopes, of avepging that death, which. all his efforts could not preyent nor delay. 
The.aſtoniſhing greatneſs of the calamity deprived the ſufferers of apy relief from 
* of companion in affliction. With ſilent tears, or lamentahle cries, they 

bury d og thro? the hoſtile territories; and found every heart, which was not 


mee J by, nariye barbarity, guarded by, the more. implacable furies, of us 


piety, ang religion. . Bel 11902-9007 1 

Ius ſaviag of Dublin Fu x in Ireland the remains of the. Engliſh. Dame. 
The. gates of, that. city, tho' timorauſly opened, received the wretched ſupplicants, 
and diſcovered to the view a ſcene of human miſery, beyond hat any eye had ever 


elgre beheld $,, Comput 1485 che amazed inhabitants, 2 with, che 
; ar of, wha alam nities; While obſerved. the numerous, foes, Without and 
within, which every where, as, them, and reflected on the. weak reſources, 


by w ich they were e themlc|ves W l he more "On of the u unhappy 


q n lor nals + £8 <q gms 
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bag eng foot nutaber'of chree thouſund werd ĩnliſtec into thtve regichenta ? The Chap.,VI> 
reft were diſtributed into the houſes; and all care was tan by diecandwarmth| 
to recruit their feeble and torpid umbs. Diſeaſes! of unknoumn name and ſpecies 
derived from theſe multiplied diſtcefſts, ſeized: many of them; and put a ſpeedy. 
period to their lives : Others, having now leiſure to reflect on heir mighty: loſs 
of friends and fortune, curſed that being, which they had ſavedo3[Abandoning. 
themſelves to deſpair, refuſing all ſuccour, they expired ; without other conſola⸗ 
tion, than that of receiving, among their countrymen, the honours of a grave, 
which, to their Laughgered: POR e denied by the inhuman bur. 
barians 7. 197 ng v7 5 ! 1 Tt: . 3. vary WII. 5 eig end * % 27 4. 
By ſome computations, thoſe; wh; lit by all; thoſe. cruelties, are made 
to amount to an hundred and fifty or two hundred thouſand : By the moſt mo- 
derate, and probably Bs Wen account, wp mult have been ane 
thouſand. 05 Piel 1 120120 $3102 11901] 8 Riflew d S ionem xl 2093 
Tax juſtices e to Dublin at the” bodies of — ht wore war 
ſurrounded by the rebels; and they aſſembled a force' of 1300 vererans.”: They 
ſoon inliſted, and armed from the magazines above 400 men more. They diſs 
patched a body of 600 men to throw relief into Tredagh, beſieged by the Iriſti. 
But theſe troops, attacked by che enemy, were ſeizeck with 4 Pane, "and were 
moſt of them put to the ſword.” 'Their arms, falling into the hands of the Triſh; 
ſupplied; them with what they moſt wanted f. Thie Juſtices aſter wards thought 
of nothing tore than of providing for their owi ſecurity and that of che capital. 
The Earl” of Ormond, their general, remonſtrated re anne eme 
but was obliged. to ſubtnit to authority. pan £10, egen 200) 100 VEN 1 901 
Tur Engliſh” of the pale, who! probably were not, at zul, in the ſecret, pre- 
tended to blame the ĩnſurrection, and to deteſt che barbarity, with which it was 
accompanied . By their proteſtations and declarations, they engaged the juſtices 
to ſupply! them with arms, which they promiſed to employ in'defence of the go- 
vernment J. But in a little time, the intereſts of religion were found more pteva- 
lent over them than regard and duty to their native country. They chole Lord 
Gormanſtone their leader; and, joining the old Iriſh, rivaled them in in exery a& 
of cruelty towards the Engliſh proteſtants. Befides many ſmaller bodies, diſperſ. 
ed over the whole kingdom, the principal army of the rebels amoumted 69 20,600 
_ and threatened Dublin with an immediate fiege g. di dl o h gas 
| Borki the Viglith' dd I iſm rebels corſpireq in ne imdpotturc, th whith! 
they ſeduced many of their deluded countrymen: They pretetidect authotity from 
the King a arid FIVE, Bur chiefly from ck the latter, for their inſurrection”; e 
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r Mikel? that the” baute 6f Sr raking atins, eas to Vindteste test Pickoks 

now invaded by the poritsbical parhament * Sir Phelim 8 having found 

id \ royal parent in Lord Caufield's houſe, whory he had murdered, tote of the lea, 
 - — affixed to it a tonimiiſlion, "which he had forged for himſelf f. 1318 Nil 915 


| 8 QJ. 2 


4 | "Tax King received an account of 1 this infurrection by a meſſe enger, difparched 

{3 from the north of Ireland, He immediately communicated. his n 

che Scots parlia amenr, Fle expected that the mighty zeal, £xpre: Ned by the. 1 5 

| | for the | proteſtant religion, would immediately engage them to 2 fy, to Rela fence, 

| where i it was. fo violently "invaded : He hoped, that their horror : 

1 a religion which now appeared i in its. moſt horrible aſpect, "would 1 5 
exhortations : He had obſerved with what alacrity they had twice ron to arms, 
and affembled troops in oppoſition to the rights of their Toverrigh : He ſaw Ah 
how much. greater facility they could now collect fortes, which had b 
lately diſbanded, and which had been lo long enured to military diſcipline. "The 

cid of their affrighted'and diſtreſſed brethren in Ireland, he promiled | himſelf, 

8 would powerfully i incite them to ſend over ſuecours, which could arrive ſo quickly, 

9 ag them with ſuch proptituce in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, But the zeal of 
the Scots, x is is -ufual .among religious ſects, was very feeble, when not ſtimu- 

Kat her by Faftion or by intereſt. They now conſidered themſelyes intirely as 

4 republic, ant ade nd accourit of the 1 authority of their prince, which they had 

utterly annihilated, Conceiying hopes from the LD diſtreſſes of Ireland, they 
reſolved to malte an advantageous bargain for the fuctbuts, with which they ſhould 

_ ſipply chefr neighbouring nation. "And they caſt their eye on the Engi par 

niment with whom they were already ſo c "oh nd who conld alone 

follil any articles; which might be wales.” eee wee « an body 
| „ e oolonies in Ulſter, they 757 therefore, 8% 90 farther, 
"than to ſend commiſſioners ee London, in order iy, treat with that 

Friars to whom the ſovereign authority was aww, in reality, transferred 4. 

"ras Kihg too, ſenſible of his utter inability to Tubdue che Triſh rebels, found 

Kith(Gf" in this exigency, to have recourſe to the Engliſh parliament, and 

depend oh Wen ufſtance* for ff epply. After communicating to them the intelſ- 

Sende, wiiich de fad received, be informed them, that the inforreRion was not, in 

un , the reſolr of any ruſh enterprise, but of a formed conſpiracy againſt 

the crown of England; | Th their care and wiſdom, therefore, he aid, he com- 

"lets che con du and” proſecution of the war, Which, in 5 — hs, x7 r 

5 to national and religious et, well of we oe ace 

pon and vigorouſly purſued x. : 
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he ſame. diſpoſicions, .in. which they had died. 8 L 


hority,. miſhipg the King's, were 17 Y 0 
a= 9.00 Of * 4 „ had been m 4 0 r A and 
by offices. to attach em to the crown, a l = eit er far Wa ang. of 


All ia e it, or Jt reaſon of the 2 5 e 


bis facllity in making the moſt important concefnons; the example of x the Scots, 
whoſe encroachments | had totally ſubverted monarchy: 1 1 theſe circy f 
farther inſtigated the commons in their 1 e b 11 prerogative. pays is 
danger, to 7 5 the conſtitution ſeemed to have bec 1755 e perſuade 

nany, chat it never could be e LN in on © 
thar authority, which ha invaded fe. 11S: 403 1363 Bon 5 SUD he 22 MA & 


Popolay, leaders 0, executes had, je, ache for the, Faces, which. ſeized, de 
Ny f es et 1 0 RE Gaſs which, — 
M. Te icence, which the Parliament had beſtowed. on. this ſpirit, 


d 
5 5 they Rad honoured 1 itz, already diffuſed its influence to a 


n And. all. orders of men had. drunk deep of the intoxicating poiloa. 1 
ach diſcourſe, or converſation, this mode of religion entered; in all; buſineſs, 


| it had 4 t e eyery elegant " pleaſure | or "amuſement, - it utterly dan g nr. 


wr | vices or 1 Wi of mind, it promoted even diſeaſes and bodily , 


phy cians to be expert in the ſpiritual profeſlion, ad, by theological conſiders 
tions, 0 allay thoſe religious terrors, with which, their Pagients yers, fo. generally 
haunred.” Learning itſelk, 85 te ds. ſo much. ich enlarge the mind» and hama- 
.Dize the | temper, rather ſery, his,oecaliog, to exalt chat cnidemical: frenzy, 


which prevailed. "Rude as yet, and imperſect, nd the, diſmal fanaticiſm 
with a variety of views, founded it on ſome coherenc of fyllem, enriched it with 


different figures of elocution; advantages, with which a people, totally ignotant 
Ke. barbarous, had been happily unacquainted. oY 4 ta ov .Q abus y 
6 | From 


Tus Engliſh, parliament was now W FL LOTT ia ck N N 


b Ty was Le | 


to 5 el. 15 K of garb as well as 7 by . popular, IN 
= he great neceſſities, © to. which the King Was reduced dz;th e yio 
Sjpdic e, which generally, throughous, the: pation, ALON ls Þ gh 
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checking ecclealtical 1 3 the countenance. and. encouragement, wich 


ooh totally exetnpted. 5085 it; and it became requilite, we are told, for all 
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4 himſelf — — — nee de- 
count, by one and the ſame effort, to overpower the church and monurchy. 
Wan s the commons were in this diſpolition; "the Triſh rebellion was the event, 
which: tended moſt to promote the view in which all their meaſures terminated. 
A horror againſt the papiſts, however innocent, they had conſtantly encouraged; 
a terrot agtinſt the conſpitaeies of that ſect, however improbable, they had at alt 
times, endeavoured tu excite. Here wat hroke out a rebe tion, dreadful and un- 
expected i accompanied with eit cumſtamcet the moſt deteſtable, of whit there 
ever was any record: And What was the peculiar guilt of the Itiſh cathokes, it 
was no difficult matter im the preſent diſpoſition of mens | minds, to attribute to 

that whole ſect, who already wete ſo much the object of general abhorrente. 
Aceuſtomed, in all inxectives, to join the prelatical party with the papiſts, the 
people immediately ſuppoled this. inſurrection 'to;be the reſult of their united coun- 
cils. And when they beard, that the Iriſh rebels pleaded the King's commiſſion 
for all their violences ; bigotry, ever credulous and malignant, aſſented without 
ſcruple to that groſs: impoſture, and loaded the unhappy e mo _ e 
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had no hand in the Triſh rebellion, that it will be faperfluous to infiſt on a point, N He ſcems fo "Hg 
I ani ſuggeſts very few' atguments, among an infiilte number, which "occur, (i) Odght the | 
bar att infamous rebels, ever to have paſſed for any authority'?| () No body can 
rordy of he pretended commilion were. \ That eee find ip Nen. 
« 400, 4 d in Milton's Works, Tolg nd's 8 155 impoſture z 0 jth 
dated in ber 1647, Ne . facts h Tue not till ſome months 
ter. It appedrs that the Triſh"rebels, obſetving lome inconfiſtence in their brit forgery, were obliged 
3 com miſſon u- hew, yet could not render it'coherent nor probable; 5) Ho tg of 
ee D becauſe it increaſed bis ne · 
ties ent on the parliament, who had before {efficiently 
on what E. $ the) y would 5 Ft bim. (4) The inftant the king beard of the Net e . 
very few d Uh after Its commencement, he wrote to the Rae and gave over to chem the W 
nagement of the war; Had he built any projects on that rebellion, would" he tot have waited ſome 
little time, to ſre hq they would ſueteed ? Would he preſently have adopted a micafure, which was | 
dren eee (, What can be imagioed to be the King's projets ? To raiſe 


ri 7 9 8 nd r to Engl glan 0 
Gabe e er 15 15 Wald Had ite his N inn r- 


rendered the 2 perpetual ? Does it not appear by the whole train of events, that the par] +8 
ment forced! bim its kme wer F Ic) The Rivg Gohveyed to the juices intelligente, which wy 
have prevented the rebalion. - (5) The Iriſh catholics, in all their future nN wich che 
where they endeavour to Exciſe 15 dee never hid the afſurance to plead his en 
Even among themſelves they dropped hat p ete tt. It appears that Sir Phelim Oneale, chiefly, and 
he only at firſt, promoted that Tees ba Catte Ormond, Tot lit Ne 18 11, 112, 114, 
115, 484% 137. (8) Oneale himſelf confelied-he | impoſture on his * and at his ene 


n 


— 


lone the power of ſupply; had aggrandiaed thernſelves; and it ſeemed à peculiar 
happineſs,” that che Iriſn rebelhon had ſurteeded, at ſo eritieu & juncturt, to the 
pacification af Scotland. That expreſſion of the King, by which he committed 
to them the care of Ireland, they immediately laid hold of, and interpreted in 
the moſt unlimited ſenſe. They had, on other occaſions, been gradually eneroach- 
ing on the executive power of the crown, which forms its principal and moſt na- 
tural branch of authority, but with. regard to Iteland they had once aſſumed it, 
fully and intirely, as if delivered over to them by a regular giſt or aſſignment. 
And to this uſurpation the King was obliged paſſively to ſubmit ; both becauſe of 
his inability to reſiſt, and leſt he ſhould expoſe himſelf ſtill nme ue 
of fayauring the progreſs of that odious rebellion; + nt dog 608 
Tax/ project of introdueing farther innovations in England line ala e 
by the leaders among the commons, it became a neceſſary conſequenice, chat their! 
operations with regard to Ireland would, all of them, be conſidered as ſubordi 
nate to the former, on whoſe ſucceſs, when once undertaken, their own grandeur, 
ſecurity, and even being, muſt intirely depend: While they pretended the utmoſt / 


ſuch as likewiſe tended to give them the ſuperiority in thoſe commotions, which 
they foreſaw, muſt ſo ſoon be excited in England. The extreme contempt, en- 
teftained towards the natives in Ireland, made the popular leaders believe, that it 
would be eaſy, at any time, to ſuppreſs their rebellion, and recover that kingdom: 
Nor were they willing to loſe, by too haſty ſueceſs, the advantage, wich that 
rebellion would afford them in their projected eneroachments on the ee * 
By sNuming the' total management of the war, they acquired the courtſhip and 
dependence. of eyery one, who had any connexion with Ireland, mario oro 
ſidus of inliſting in theſe military enterprizes: They 8 
tence of the Iriſh expedition: but reſerved it for putpaſes, which concerned therm 
more nearly * They took arms from the King's magazines; but ſtill kept them, 
with a ſecret intention of employing them. againſt himſelf: Whatever law they, 
deemed neceſſary for aggrandizing themſelves, was voted, under colour of ęnabe 
ling them to recover Ireland; and if Charles with- held the royal aſſent, his refu--" 
al was imputed to thoſe pernicious councils, which had at firſt excited the popiſhi” 


rebellion, and "ck ſtill thregened total Ni to. the, Pioteſtant intereſt, 
8 M i oll Thantsging Tamaihiey t ahne 
dee Nallos, vol, i ii, . 68. 00. iis en to mentign, the julfication, which Charles Il. 22 u 
0 che Marquis of Abi, as if he had ated by his father's commiſſiop. Aottim had no hand in 
the firſt rebellion and the waffacre. He joined not the rebels till two. years Ps * * lj 4; 
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zeal againſt the Iriſh inſurrection, they took no ſteps towards its ſuppreſſion, but 
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VL throughout alt hia-Gomtinions d. And, tho' ne — for -a-lonig time ſe 
10 % over to Ireland, and vety little money; remittad, during tha extreme diftreg gf 
that kingdom; ſo ſtrong was the prev atrachment to the ον]”᷑'B ns, that the 
fault was never imputed to thoſe pipus zealots, er 
Be: death and deſtruction to the Iriſh rebels. lagu 
The remon- To make the attack on royal authority bv approaches, it was 
proper to form a getieraF remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom; dr accord 
wg, the committee, which, at the firſt meeting of the parliament; had been 
chzoſen for that purpoſe, and which had hicherto made to advance in their work, 
received freſn injunctions to Bniſſn chat under taleii g. 
Tux committee brought into the houſe that remonſtrance; Which has become 
fo memorable, and which was ſoon afterwards attended with ſuch im portant conſe 
ences. It was not add reſſed to the King; but was openly declared to be an ap- 
E to the people. The harſhne(s-of the matter was equalled by che ſeverity of 
5 he language. It conſiſts of many groſs falſhoods, intermiugled with ſome evi. 
dent truths: Malignant inſmuatione are joined to open invectives: Loud com- 


pPlüwK⸗hints of the paſt, accompanied with jealous prognoſticatſons of the future 


Whatever unfortunate, whatever invidious, whatever ſuſpicious meaſure," had 
deen embraced by the King from the commentement of his reign, is inſiſted on 
and aggravated with mercileſs rhetoric: The unſucceſsful expedition to Cadiz and 
0 red the iſle of Rhẽ are mentioned: The ſending ſhips to France for ſuppreſſſon of the 
bugonots: The forced loans: The illegal confinement of men for not obeying 
"Mega commands: The violent diſſolution of four parliaments: The arbitrary 
Sovernment. which always ſucceeded: The queſtioning; fining, and impriſoning 
members for their conduct in the houſe: The levyiog tanes withobt conſent of 
the commons: The introdueing ſuperſtitious innovations into the church; with- 
out authority of law: In ſhort, every thing, which; either with or without re2- 
ſon, had given offence, during the courſe of fifteen years, from the acceſſion of 
the King to the calling of the preſent parliament. And, tho? alf theſe grievances 
Had been already redrefſed, and even laws enacted for future ſecùrity aguinſt their 
return, the praiſe of all theſe advantages was aſcribed; not to the King, but to 
the parliament, Who had exorted his conſent to ſuch ſalutory ſtatutes. Their 
don merits too, they aſſerted towards the King, were equally great, as towards 
the people. The they had ſeized. his whole revenue, rendered it totally precari- 
ous, and made evem their temporary ſupplies be paid into their on commiltioners, 
ho were independent of him they pretended, that they had very liberally ſup- 
ported him in his neceſſities. By an inſult till more egregious, che very giving 
money to the Scots for leyying war againſt their ſovercigh, hey repreſented a8 an 
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inſtance of their duty towards him. And all their grievances, they ſaid, which Chap. VI. 
mimounted to no leſs than a total ſubverſjion of the conſtitutian, proceededcintirely. 1841 
from the formed combination of a popiſſi faction. ho had ever ſwayed the King's 
councils, who had endeavoured, by an uninterrupted effart, to introduce their 
ſuperſtition into England and Scotland, and who had nom, at laſt, excited an 
open and bloody rebellion in Ireland Po. 108115 Sryor oo Hoghtt oration al ns on T 
CCS ſo full 3 and violence, Was a plain Ggnal Pay KP. 
lone farther attacks intended on royal prerogative, and a declaration, that the eon- 
ceſſions, already made, however important, were not to be regarded as ſatisfacto- 
ry. What pretenſions would be advanced, how. unprecedented, how unlimited. 
were ealily imagined; and nothing leſs was foreſeen, whatever ancient names 
might be preſeryed, than an abolition, almoſt total, of the monarchical go- 
vernmnent of England. The oppoſition, therefore, which the remanſtrance 
met with in the houſe of commons, was very great. For above fourteen hours, 
the debate was warmly managed; and from the weatineſs of the King's pat- 
ty, which probably conſiſted chiefly of the elderly: people, and men of cool 
ſpirits, the vote was, at laſt, carried by a ſmall majority of eleven +. Some November 22. 
time after, the remonſtrance was ordered to be Printed and publiſned, with- 


out being carried up, as is uſual in on Faſes, to the houſe of e for 
their aſſent and approbation. ; 
' Wars this remonſtrance mas diſperſed,” ir excited, every whers. he 795 — 9 3 

ent controverly,. which had attended it. when introduced into the houſe of com- both fides. 
mons. This parliament, ſaid the partizans of that aſſembly, have at laſt profited 

by the fatal example of their predeceſſors; and ate reſolved, that the fabric, 

which they had generouſly undertaken to rear for tlie protection of liberty,. ſhall 
dot be left to future ages, inſecure and imperſect. At the time, when. the petiti 

on of right, that requiſite vindication of a. violated conſtitution, was extorted 
\ from the unwilling. prince; who but imagined, that liberty was at laſt ſecured, 

and that the laws would thenceforth maintain themſelves in oppoſition to . 

ty authority? But what was the event? A right: was indeed Acquired. to the ;peo- 

Pie, or rather theit ancient right was more exactly defined: But as the power, of 
invading it ſtill remained in the prince, no ſooner did an opportunity offer, than 

be totally diſregarded all laws and preceding engagements, and made his wall and | 
pleaſure the ſole rule of government. Thoſe lofty: ideas, of. monarchical ggvern- 

ment, which he had derived from his early education, which, arg united in his 

mind with the irreſiſtible: illuſions of ſelf-love, which ate.corrgborated by his miſ- 

32 principles of religion, it is in vain to hope, that, in his mor aduanted age, 

N ſincerely renounce, from any ſubſequent -flpKioſy or experience, Such 

2 ne, 8 . Nallon vg" iN 1 Whiderke!p-494 Dudgale, p. 71. 
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Chap. Nb convevſions,. If eyer they happen, are extremely rare z, but, toſexpecti that they 


and molt Haden, 


| 27 e,. Which has'feized the multitude, be allowed to evaporate, they will, 


execution, with thole which ſecond their preſent advantages. and triumphs. Nor 


tive; Were Founded more on . N ideas, which they had {mes of the paſt 
events" of this reign, than on pP et of governmef Some invaſſont, 


will be derived from heceſſity, from the jealouſy and refentment of. antagoniſts, 
from blame, from repidach. from. oppoſition, muſt! be the reſult of the fondeſt 
2 Theſe violences, however neceſſary, are ſure to irritate. 
a prince againſt limitations, ſo .cruclly impoſed; upon him: and euch conceſſion;” 
which he is inf. xced to make, is regarded as a temporary tribute paid to faction 
and ſedition, and is ſecretly attended with a reſolution of ſeizing every fayourable. 
opportunity to retract. it. Nor. ſhould we imagine, that opportunities of that 
kind will not offer 3 In the cqurle of human affairs... | Governments, [eſpecially.thaſs, 
of. a mix Kind. are ig continual. fluctuation: The humours of the pęgple/ 
change perpe cually from, one extreme to another: And nojrelolution. can be more 
wy as well as more uft t than that of employing the preſent. advantages againſt: 

Kin : bo had 1 puſhed. much leſs tempting ones to the utmoſt extre · 

ee his people and | his Parliament. It is co be feared, that, if the. eli 


Ft. 


qui ckly re Urn to the Antlenit eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment; and embrace, with it, 
thoſe Principles of flavety, which it inculcates with ſuch zeal on its ſubmiſſive 
proſelytes. Thoſe patricts, Who ate now the public idols, may then become the 
objects of general dcteſtation; and equal ſhouts of joy attend their ignominious | 


ought'the-apiptchenſion of "ſuch an event to be regarded in them as a ſelfiſh conſi- 
deration't In their ſafety is involved che ſecurity of the laws : The Patrons « of the 
conſtitution" cannot ſuffer without” a fatal blow to the conſtitution ; And | it 1$ but, 
juſtice tho public to protect, at any hazard, thoſe, who Have fo generouſly, « ex. 
paſit-themlelvis to the utmoſt Hizard' for the public incereſt; What tho o. 
natehy; bene ancient government of England, be impaired, duting thele Con 
teſt} vnde of its former prerogatives ; The laws will fi6urilhthe more by its 
det ay und tis happy, allowing that matters are really carried beyond the bounds . 

of-t0deration, that the current, at leaſt, runs towards liberty, and that the 
error dg bn chat fide; which is (ufo for the e odr of mankind 25 
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IH e Fall coprie, again, 5 
bim. Never ſovereign Was bleſſed wich more 1 of temper, wich more 


juftice, more humanity, more honour, or a more magpanimous diſpolition, What 
pity, that ſuch A prince ſhould ſo long have been harrafſed, with rigors, fuſpici-. 
ons, calumnies,. e encroachments ; and been forced trom chat path in 
which the rectitude of b his. diſpoſition. would have, inclined him to 'have,conlfantly. 
rod! If fome few inſtances are. found of violations made on the petition of 
right, which he himſelf had granted: there is an eaſier and more natural way for 
preventing the return of. like jnconveniencies than by a total abolition of rot 
authority. Let the revenue be ſettled, ſuitable to the: antient dignity and ſplen- 
dor of the crowns let the public; neceſſities; be. fully ſupplied 4; ler the remaining 
nicks of prerogative; be fel untouched: And the King, as he bas already lot 
the p power, will lay adde the will, of invading the conſtitution. From what quars - 
ter can jealouſies now ariſe? What farther ſecurity, can be deſired or expected ? 
The King's $ precedent. conceſſions, . ſo far from being. inſufficient. for public. ſecu - 
5 have rather erred c on the other extreme; and, by depriving bim of all power | 
ſo. defence, are the real cauſe,” why the commons are emboldened to raiſe) 7% 
pretenfions hitherto unheard of in the-Kingdom, and to ſubvert the whole ſyſtem 
of the conſtitution. But would they be contented with moderate advantages, 
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Chap. againſt popular privileges. To prevent ſuch an evil, no expedient is more pro» 
164". per, than to contain ourſelves within the bounds of moderation, and to conſider, 
that all extremes, naturally and infalliby, beget esch other. In the ſame man- 
ner as the paſt uſurpationg af the croun, however excuſable on account of the 
neceſſity or provocations from whence they aroſe, have excited: an immeaſurable 
appetite for liberty; let us | beware, leſt our eneroachmeats, by introducing 
anarchy, make the people ſeek ſhelter under the peaceable and deſpotic rule of 
4 monarch. Authority, as well as liberty, is requiſite to government; and is 
even requiſite to the ſupport of liberty itſelf, by maintaining the laws, which can 
alone regulate and protect it. What \madneſs, while every ching is ſo bappily 
ſettled. under antient forms and inſtitutions, now more exactly poiſed and adjuſted, 
to try the hazardous experiment of a ne conſtitution, and renounce the mature 
wiſdom of our anceſtors for the crude whimſies of turbulent innovators? Beſides 
which the delicate frame of liberty muſt ineyitably run amidſt the furious ſhack 
of arms? Whichever fide prevails, ſbe can ſcarce hope to remain inviolate, and 
may ſuffer no leſs/or rather greater injuries from the boundleſs pretenſions of for- 
es engaged in her cauſe, than from the invaſion of inraged troops, inliſted on the 
o ee 
Pur King, upon his return from Scotland, was received in London with the 
Novemb. 25. Mouts and -acdamations of the people, and with-every demonſtration of regard 
| and affection 7. Sir Richard Gournay, Lord Mayor, a man of merit and autho- 
rity, had promoted theſe favourable diſpoſitions; and had engaged the populace, 
who ſo lately inſulted the King, and who fo. ſoon afterwards” made furious war 
upon him, to give him theſe marks of the moſt dutiful attachment. But all the 
pleaſure, which he reaped from this joyful reception, was ſoon damped by the 
remonſtrance of the commons, which was preſented him, together with a petition 
of a like ſttain. The bad councils, which he followed, are there complained of; 
bis conegrrence in the Iriſh rebellion plainly: infinuated : the ſcheme, laid for the 
introduction of popery and ſuperſtition, invieghed againſt 3 and, for a remedy to 
all theſe evils, he is defired to entruſt every office and command to perſons, in 
whom bis parliament ſhould have cauſe to confide f. By this phraſe, which is © 
often repeated in all the memorials and addreſſes of that time, the commons meant 
Athemſclves ad eis ad heren Shy od wal offs betteg yin 
As ſoon as the temonſtrance of the commons was publiſhed, the King diſperſed 
an anſwer to it. In this conteſt, he lay under mighty diſadvantages, Not on 
che ears of the people were extremely prejudiced ugainſt him 3" che beſt topics uf: 
on which he could juſtify; or at leaſt apologize for his former conduct, were ſuch 
Jt! 71 23 WSI eit Shut 0] b i ib ünom Boner” & care ice TT: 
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mne national idolatry towards parliaments, char to blame the paſt ooh of theſe 641. 
Memblies,” had been very ill rereived by the generality! of the people 80 lot 
were the complalnts againſt᷑ reguf uſurpations, chat hadi the Nitig aſſerted the pre 

rogative of ſupplying,” by lis o authority, the dificiericies in goyernment, 45 

ning from the obſtinacy of parliaments, he would have increaſect the clamours, 

ich which the whole nation already reſountded. -Charlesy/ chercfote;: contented” 

- limſelf with obſerving, in general, that, even-duting that period,” ſo much com- 
plained of, the people enjoyed a great meaſure of happineſs ; not only comparat 
tively,” in reſpect of their neighbours, but eve in reſpect of thoſe times, which 
were juſtly acrounted the moſt fortunate. He made wart proteſtations of ſin- 
cerity in the reformed religion; he promiſed indulgence to tender conſciences 

with regard to the ceremonies of the church; he mentioned his great conceſſtons 

do national liberty; he blamed the infamous/libels every where diſperſech againſt 
his perſon and the national religions he complained of the general" reproaches; 
thrown out in the remonſtrance, with regard to ill councils, thoꝰ he had pro- 
reed no miniſter from patliamentaty juſtice, retuined no unpopular ſervant, and 
conferred offices on! no one, who! enjoyed not a high character and eſtimation 

in the public. If notwithſtanding this,” he adds, any malignant party full 

take heart; and be willing to ſacriſice the peace and happineſs of thei country, 

« to their on ſiniſter ends and ambition, under whatever pretence of religion 

and conſcience if they ſhall endeavour to leſſen my reputation and intereſt, 

and to weaken my lauful power and: authority; if they ſhall attempt, by diſ- 
couatenancing the preſent laws, to looſen the bands of government; that all 
diſotdet and confuſion may break in upon vsz I doubt not but God, in his 

good time, will diſoover them to me, and that the wiſdom and courage of m 

** high court of parliament will join with me in their ſuppreſſion and puniſn- 

ment *,”” Nothing ſhows more evidently the hard ſituation in Which Chatles 

was. placed, than to obſerve, that he was obliged to confine himſelf. within the © 
limits of civility towards ſubjects, who had tranſgreſſed all eee ene me 
even of good manners, in their treatment of their ſovereiggn. 

Tax firſt inſtance of choſe parkamentary cee ned Cities: hs 
m to look for, was the bill for prefling-ſoldiers to the ſervice of Ireland: This 
bill quickly paſſed the lower houſe: In the preamble, the King's power of preſ⸗ 
lng, a power exerciſed during all former. times, was declared: illegal, and xontrary 
to che liberty of the ſubject. By a neceſſary conſequence, the prerogative, which | 
the crown had ever aſſumed, of obligiag men to accept of any branch of public 
krvice, was aboliſhed, and anoihilated : A prerogative, it muſt be, owned, got 
very n with a limited monarchy. In order” to clude this pins the King 
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** offered to raiſe 19,900, volunteers. for the Iriſh ſervice: But. the n. 

28 1 left ſuch an army would be too. much at his diſpoſal... Charles, ſtill unwil- 
ling to ſubmit to o conſiderable a dimipution of power, came to the houſe of 
peers, and offered to paſs the law without che preamble ; by which means, he aid, 
hat ill-rimed queſtion with regard to the prerogative would for the preſent be 
ayoided, and che pretenſions of each party be left intire, Both houſes took fire 

at this precipitant meaſure, which, from à ſimilar inſtance, while the bill of at. 
9 5 againſt Straffgrd was in dependance, Charles, might. foreſee, would be fe- 
ceived with reſentment, The lords, as well as commons, paſſed.,a vote, declare 
"s & it to be a bigb breach of privilege for the king to take notice of any bill, 
ich was in agitation in either of the houſes, or to expreſs his. ſentiments with. 
regard to it, before it be preſented to him for bis aſſent in a e man- 
ner. The King was obliged to compo ; all matters by an apology * 8 
Tux general queſtion, we may ,obſcrve, with regard to privileges of mat 
ment, has always been, and ſtill continues, one of the greateſt myſteries of the 
Engliſh conſtitution ; and, in ſome reſpects, notwithſtanding the accurate genius 
of that. government, theſe privileges are, at preſent, as undetermined, as were 
| formerly the prerogatives of the crown. Such privileges as ate founded on long 
precedent, cannot be controvetted: But tho”. it were certain, that former kings 
had got, in any inſtance, taken notice of bills lying before the houſes (which yet - 
appears to have been very uſual ;) ĩt follows not. merely from their never exert- 
ing ſuch a power, that they had renounced. it, or never were poſſeſſed of it. Such 
privileges alſo as are eſſential to all free aſſemblies, which deliberate, they way be 
allowed to aſſume, whatever precedents, may prevail: But tho' the King's inter- 
polition, by an offer ot advice, does, in ſome degree, overawe. or ceſtrain liberty; it 
may be doubted, whether it impoſes. ſuch evident violence as to entitle the par- 
liament, without any other authority or conceſſion, to claim the privilege of ex- 
cluding it. But this was the favourable time for extending privileges; and had 
none more exorbitant or unreaſonable been challenged, few bad conſequences had 
followed. The. eſtabliſhment of this rule, tis certain, contributes to the order 
and regulatity, as well as freedom, of parliamentary proceedings. e 
Tx interpoſition of peers in the election of commoners-was licenſe, oaks 
time, declared a breach of privilege 3 and continues ever ſince —— 
by votes of the commons, and uni / erſally practiſed throughout the nation. 
Evany meaſure purſued by the commons, and ſtill more, every hrs 
by their partiaans, was full of the moſt: inveterate hatred againſt the hierarchy, 
and ſhowed a determined reſolution. of nme eſtabliſh- * 
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went yr: the arbitrary po ower of the lower houſe ; the peers, while the King was . 
in Scotland, having p "af order for the obſervatice of the laws with re uy to 
public worſhip, the commons alſumed ſuch authority, that, by 4 vote a 
their houſe, they fuſpended thoſe laws, tho“ enacted by the whole ene 
And they particularly forbade bowing at the name of Jesvs ;/ a practice, which | 
gave them the higheſt” ſcandal, and which was one of their capital obzections | 
againſt the eſtabliſhed religion "gy They complained of the King's filling five va- 
cant ſees, and conſidered it as an inſult upon them, that he ſhould compleat and 
an order, which they intended ſoon entirely to aboliſh +. They had 
accuſed thirteen biſhops of high treaſon for enacting canons without conſent of 
parliament F ; tho? from the foundation of the monarchy, no other method had 
ever been practiſed: And they now inſiſted, that the peers, upon this general ac- 
cufation, ſhould ſequeſter thoſe biſhops from their ſeats in parliament, and com- \ 
mit them to'priſon. Their bill for taking away the biſhop's votes bad, laſt win- 
ter, been rejected by the peers : But they again introduced the ſame bill, tho no 
ptotogation had intervened; and they endeavoured, by ſome minute alterations, 
to elude that rule of dene fee oppoſed them. And when they ſent up 
this bill to the lords, they demand, the moſt abſurd in the world;”that + 
the biſhops, being all of rheth parties, ould be refused > vote wich regard to that 
queſtion g. After the reſolution was once formed by the commons, of invading 
the eſtabliſhed government of church and ſtate, it could not be expected, that 
their proceedings, in ſuch a violent attempt, would thenceforth be altogether re · 
gular and equitable: But it muſt be confeſſed, that, in their attacks on the 
hierarchy, they fill mote openly tranſgreſſed all bounds of moderation; as ſuß- 
poling, no doubt, that che ſacredneſs of the cauſe would ſufficiently atone for em- 
ploying means, the moſt, irregular and unprecedented; - This principle, which 
prevails ſo much among zealots, eee 708 or oy pal as during the 
tranſactions of this whole period; 546 03s Ford N00 
Ber, notwithſtanding all theſe — of the commons, they could dot apa" 
the concurrence of the upper houſe,” either to this law, or to any other, which 
they ſhould introduce for the farther limitation of royal authority, The majority 
of the peers adhered to the King, arid-plainly foreſaw the depreſſion of nobility, 8 5 
a neceſſary conſequence of popular uſurpations on the crown. The inſolence in- 
deed, of the om Hons aud their haughty treatment of the lords, had already 
riſen to a great heights” and gave ſufficient warning of their future attempts upon 
that order. They motteted ſome what of their regret, that they ſhould be enforced 
to fave the ION ons, and that the houſe of peers. would have no part in the 
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gh honour. "Nay, they went ſo far as openly to tell the lords, That they wi | 
* ſelves were the repreſentative body of the whole kingdom, and. that the peers 
u were nothing bot'individuxls, who held their deate in 2 pardeeular capacity: 
* And, cherefbte if cheit lonithips witl not conſent 20 the paſlüng acts necellury 
EM 3 — — 
5 by lords as are more ſenſible of the danger, mult join together, and repreſent the 
« Batter to his Majeſty'®,”: Sp-violent was the democratical,: enthuliatic ſpirit 
_ diffuſed throughout the nation, chat a total confuſion of all ran and onders was 
juſtly so be npprehended. 3 and che wonder was mot, that the majority of the no- 
ble ſhould. ſeek ſhelter under the throne, but that any of them ſhould venture 
1 deſett it But the tide ef popularity feized many, and carried them wide of 
alls the molt eſtabliſned maxims af civil policy. Among the opponents of the 
King are ranlerd the Earl of Northumberland, Lord Admiral, a man of the firſt 
fatnily aad fortune, and endowed with that dignified pride, which fo well became 
his rank and ſtatioa: The Earl of Eſſex, who inherited all his father's 
and having, from his early youth, fought renown in arms, united to a middling 
capacity that rigid inflexibility of hondur, which: forms the proper ornament of 
_ 8 nableman and a ſoldier: The Lord Kimbokon, Gon after Earl of Mancheſter, 
perſon diſtinguiſhed by bumanity,. generoſity, affability, and every amiable vir - 
tue Theſe men, finding that their credit ran very high with the nation, ven- 
| pared; co encourage thoſe popular diſorders, which, they vainly igpagined, they 
poſſeſſed authority ſufficient: to regulate; and controul, —_ 
Ax order to obtain a majority in the upper houſe, the commons had recou 
- the populace, who, on other-occafions, had done them ſuch important ſervices. 
Amidſt the greateſt ſecurity, they affected continual fears of deſtruction to them- 
felves and the nation, and ſeemed to quake at every breath or rumour of danger. 
They again excited the people by never-ceaſing enquiries after conſpiracies, by 
| potts of inſurrections, by feigned intelligence of invaſions from abroad, by dif- 
BD : coveries of dangerous combinations at home among papiſts and their adherents. 
. | [When Charles diſmiſſed the guard, which they had ordered during his abſence, 
they complained; and upon his promiſing them a new guard; under che com- 
mand of the Earl of Lindeſey, they abſolutely refuſed the offer, and were well 
9 eaſed to_infinuare, by this inftance of jealouſy, that their danger chiefly arole 
from the King himſelf T. They ordered balberts to be brought into the hall, 
where they aſſembled, and thus armed themſelves againſt thoſe conſpiracies with 
which, they pretended, they were hourly. — All ſtories of plots, however 
_ ridiculous, were willingly attended to, and were diſperſed. among the mulcituce, 
' towhoſe capacity they were well adapted. Beale, a taylor, informed the common, 
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chat, walleing in the fields, he had heatkened-to the diſcourſe of certain perſons, C 
wikhown to him, and had heard them talk. of A mot dangerous conſpiracy. ; A ** 
kindred and eight rufhans, as he learned, had been: appointed to murder a hun- 
died and eighe lords and commoners, and were promiſed rewards. for theſe af- 
ſaſſinations, ten pounds for each lord, forty ſhillings for each commaner. - Upon 
this notable intelligence, orders were iffued for ſeizing prieſts and jeſuits, a con- 
ference was deſired with the lords, and the deputy lieutenants of ſome ſuſpected 
counties were ordered to put the people in a poſture of defence . 
Tux pulpits Tikewife were called in aid, and refounded with the dangers which 
© threatened religion, from the deſperate attempts of papiſts and matignants.”' Mul- 
ütudes of p ople flocked towards Weſtminſter, and "inſulted che prelates and 
ſuch of the lords as adhered to the crown. The peers voted u declaration agalnſt 
thoſe tumults, and ſent it to the other houſe 7 but theſe refuſed! their 'concut- 
rence +. Some fedirious apprentices, being ſeized and committed to priſon, im- 
mediately received their liberty, by an order of 3 ee and 
jultices having appointed conſtables with ſtrong watches to . rovfacy ee 
the commons ſent for the conſtables, and required them to 
convened the juſtices, voted their orders a n and ſent is 07 
them to the Tower |. Lf pro ods by theſe indications of their pleaſure, the po- 
pulace crowded about Whitehall, and threw oiit infolent menaces againſt” the 
King himſelf. , Several reduced — and yoüng gentlemen of the inns of 
daun. during this time of "diſorder and danger, offered their ſerviet to his Ma- 
Between them and the populace, there paſſed frequent ſirmiſhes, which 
ended not without bloadſhed. By way of reproach, theſe gentlemen gave the 
 rabble the appellation of RounDREaDs ; on account of the ſhort” tropt hair, 
which they wore: Theſe called the others Cavatizns. And thus the nation, 
which was before ſufficiently provided of religious as well as civil cauſes of quar- 


rel, were alſo Tupplied with party-names, under which che Ia Ae aue 
Yous and ſignalize their mutual hatred 5. 9. 4109 


Man while, the tumults N e ee about Wed 
winſter and Whitehall. The cry continually reſuunded againſt bi/bohs arid vor- 
 tex-bearted lards J. The former eſpecially, being eaſily gm Arg 
e baing the obhect of violent hatred to nene So beer 
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December 27. Adige, a hroteſtation was drawn and addreſſed. to the, King and 
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rhe, moſt dangerous;inſules.*, Williams, now.created archbiſhop.of,York, hay- 
ing been abuſed ,by.the populate, haſtily.called a meeting of his N y his 
che houſe of 
lords. The biſhops chere ſer forth, that tho they had an undoubged right to x 
and vote in parliament, yet, in coming thither, they had been menaced, aſſault- 
ed, affronted, by the unruly, multitude, and could no longer with ſafety attend 
their guty in. the houſe. For this reaſon they proteſted againſt all laws, 


votes, and relolurions, : a8 null and invalid, which ſhguld pals during che time of 
their fo forced and violent abſence. This roteſtation, which, tho” Juſt and legal, 


was, certainly very ill-rimed, was figned ] y twelve biſhops, and communicated to 
e King, who, haſtily approved of it, As ſoon as it was preſented ro the lords, 
cit houſe defi red. A conference "with. the commons, whom they informed of 
is unexpected proteſtarion. , The opportunity was ſeized with | Joy and triumph. 
n 0 high treaſon was immediately ſent up againſt the biſhops, as 
deayouring to ſubvert the fundamental laws, and to invalidate the authority of 

the legillature 4 "They. were, on the firſt demand, ſequeſtred from parliament 
4 committed to cuſtody. No man, in either houſe, ventured to ſpeak a word in 
their vindication ;, ſo much diſpleaſed was, every, one at the egregious imprudenee 


of which they had been guilty... One perſon alone ſaid, that he did not believe 


Impeachment them guilty of high treaſon; but that Ld were ſtark mad, * therefore defired 


of the biſhops, 


aoirictus? 


"4642" > 


they m might be ſent to bedlam . 


fr 171 
A EW days Ae ds the ** was W of e eee 4 
mote fatale An indiſeretion, to which all the enſuing diſorders and civil wars 
oughit, immediately and directly, to be —— This was the been, wh 
Lord Kimbolton and the five member den 207 
Wen the commons employed, in their W language Ser and 
indecent, they had not been actuated intirely by inſolence and paſſion: Their 
views were much more ſolid and profound. They conſidered, That, in a violent 
attempt, ſuch as an invaſion of the antient conſtitution, the more leifure was 
aſfurded the pebple to reflect, the leſs would they be inclined to ſecond that raſh 
and dangerous enterprize ; that the peers would certainly refuſe their concurrence, 
nor were there any hopes of prevailing on them but by exciting the populace to 
tumdlt and diſorder; chat the employing ſuch odious means for fo invidious an 
end would, at long fur, loſe them all their popularity, and turn the tide of favour | 
to che contrary Party F and chat, if the King ohly remained'in tranquillity, and 
r Aar 3 TURNS TW IR JURY T3 | 
Dugdale, p. 78. | 
+ Whitlocke, p. 51: Ruſty, yl v. 1p. 466. aue, vol i 5. 794. 
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ninly-prevail, and be able at leaſt to preſerve intire-the antient laws and Con- 
ſutution. They were therefore reſolded, if poſſible, to extite him 1 violent 
paſſion ; in hopes thae he ou commit ee "whit they might 
make advantage. 915 ian 1441.16) 34 0e — 44 
Ir was not Ia bete ey ee 0 0 Wer with Charles, 
enraged to find, that all his concefſions but increaſed their demands; that the 
people, who were turning to a ſenſe of duty towards him, were again "rouſed 
to ſedition and tumults; that the blackeſt calumnies were propagated againſt 
him, and even the Iriſh maſfacre aſcribed to his councils and machinations; that 
a method of addreſs was adopted, not only unſuitable towards fo great a prince, but 
which no private gentleman could bear without reſentment: When he conſidered 
all theſe increaſing inſolences in rhe commons, he was apt” to aſcribe them, in 
great meaſure, to his owa indolence and facility,” The Queen and the ladies 6 
the court farther ftimulared his paſſion, and repreſented, that, if he exerted the 
vigour, and diſplayed the majeſty of a monarch, the daring uſurpations of his 
ſubjects would ſhrink before him. Lord Digby, à man of fine parts, but full of 


levity, and hurried on by precipitant paſſions, ſuggeſted like councils; and le” 
who, tho commonly moderate in his temper,” was ever diſpoſed" to haſty reſo- 


lutions, gave way to the fatal importunity of his friends and ſervants *. We 70 
HennerT, attorney - general, appeared in the houſe of peers, * in his nn 


Aeg HO Trin 3 
avtoully) doded che firſt violence of che'rempeſt, he- void; in te end ber Chap, 
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marble a 


Majeſty's name, entered an acculation of high treaſon. againſt Lord Kimbolton the iro mem 


and five commoners, Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazelrig,, Hambden, Pym; and Strode. 
The articles were, That they had traiterouſly endeavoured to ſubvert thefundamen-. 
tal laws and government of the kingdom, to deprive the King of his regal power, 
uud to impoſe on his ſubjects an arbitrary and tyrannical authority ; that chey 
had endeavoured, by many foul aſperſions on his Majeſty and his governmegt, to 
alienate the affections of his people, and make him odious to them; that they had 
atempted to draw his late army to diſobedience of his royal commands, and to 
ide with them in their traiterous deſigns; that they had invited and encouraged 


a foreign power to invade the kingdom; that they had aimed at ſubverting Rs. 


rights and very being of parliaments; that, in order to compleat their traitetot 

deſigns, they had endeavoured, as far as in them lay, by force and terror, to com- | 

pel the parliament to join with them, and to that end, had actually raiſed and 

Cuuntenanced tumults againſt, the King and parliament; and that they had tegie 
toully conſpired to levy and actually had levied war againſt the MW" | 
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ject the bills ſent them by the commons z wilt they ever be permitted by the po- 
the lower houſe, and put 


«an. 
mee6d (Lupo o without: concert;:1dehiberation, of refleRtioh. Some of theſe at 
cles) of -acoufation}; men faid, to odge by appearance) ſcem to be common be. 
raren the impanched members amd the parkamene ; nor did theſe perſons appear 
any farther active in the enterprizes, of which they were accuſed, chan fo far a 
they goncurred with the majority in their: votes and ſpecehes. Tho proofs might, 
perhaps, be produced of thair privately inviting the Scots to invade England; 
hw could ſuch an, attempt be conſidered as treaſon, after the act of oblivion, 
which had paſed,. and after that boch houſes, with the King's cbneutrencr, had 
voted. chat ation three hundred thouſand pounds for their brotherly afliſtance ? 
While the houſe of peers are ſcarce. able to maintain their independancy, or re- 


„Ken wine work: bench ünlnndb ur Als inoporitine avEufation, fo al 


pulace, ſuppoſing, them-inclined, to paſs a ſentence, which mult" totally ſubdue 
an end to their ambitious undertakings ?' Theſe five 
99 are the very heads of the popular 
party; and if, theſe be taken off, what fate muſt be expected by their followers, 
who are, .many,of of them accomplices in the ſame treaſon? The poniſnhment of lea- 
dep is over the laſt triumph over a broken and routed party bat ſurely was never 
efore attempted, nne ane. eee! how 
and ſucceſs. Part; { 290: einig £33 ALAS |} BRIIQ7; 4G 

Bur men eee eee eee of this mes 


furs: FTheit afteniſhment, was encited by new attemprs, ſtill more precipitant . 
8 YL au pe arms, in the King's name, demanded of the houſ 


five members ; and, was ſcat back without any poſitive \anſwer... Mcflenger 
were employed to ſearch. for them, and arreſt; them. Tbeir trunks, chamber, 
and ſtudies were ſealed and locked. . The houſe voted all theſe. violeaces to be a 
Hg” of pri vilege, and commanded every one to defend the liberty of the mem- 
a ; The Ring, irritated by. all this, oppoſition, reſolved next day to come in 


ſon to che houſe, with an intenti to deman haps. ſeize in their W 
e perſons whom he had acculeg... ah 0 n be 
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818 range reſolution was discovered to the Counteſs of Carlille, iſe 
Northumberland, a lady of great ſpirit, wit, and intrigue. t. She privately 
intelligence to, the five ener. rr. a 
moment before” t d ente With 
ende id the 


or Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 474 475: hh 
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te hinnſelf advanced.alope thro? che balls while be mende Bendl ur 10 re; gr 
ceire bim. The, ſpeaker wirhdrem framhis chair, sad theKang togk goliction 160 
G. The ſpeech, which. he made was- olle V Gontleman, I am ſorry 
« for this occalian. of comigg o Vun. Yeſterday, I ſent n ſeryennt at arms to de- 
« mand ſome, who, by my order, wete accuſed: of high Treaſon Taſtead uf 
* obedience, I teceived a meſſage. I. muſt here declare to n That, the- n 
„Lag, dat ever was in England, could be more careful af your priwileges 
« than 1 ſhall be, yet in caſes of trxaſan, no perſon has privilege. Therefore, 
« am L came t tell you, that I muſt! have theſe men whereſoever I dem find 
« them, Well, fince I {ce all the birds are flown, I de enpei. chat b will | 
« ſend them to me as ſoon as they return. But I aſſure yo as the ward of a 
« King, I never did intend any force, but ſhall procerd agninſt chem in a fir 
„ and legal way: For I never meant any othet. Aud no ge I fac I ct. 
0 do what I came for, I think this no unſit occaſion d repeat bh¹ I have faid 
« formerly, that whatever I hame done in Wen e de nr. ee 
1 do intend to maintain it . ee eden een e eee 
Wazn the King was looking Rn Gr ea) u. ei the I 
ſpeaker, who ſtood below, whether any of theſe perfors were in dhe houſe? The 
ſpeaker, falling on his knee, very prudently replied: “ 1 have, Sif, neither 
« eyes to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak in this place, but as the houſe is pleafed\to di- 
rect me, whoſe ſervant. I am. And I humbly aſk pardon; that I cannüt give 
any other anſwer to what yaur Majeſty is pleaſed to demand of ng f? 
Tax commons were in the utmoſt diſorder, and hen the King was « parting 
ſome members cried aloud,” ſo a8 he eight hear them, IE” Yi 
[the/houſe immediately adjourned till next day . | 


Tu ar evening, the accuſed members, to ſhow the greater apprehenſion, 1. 
moved into the city, which was their fortreſs. The citizens were, che whole 
night, in arms. © Some people, who were appointed for that purpoſe,, or- per- 
daps actuated by their own terrors, ran from gate to gate, erying out, that 

wa, e in eng, chat the King bimfelf, was ae beit 


Naur morning, "Charles ſent 50 the mayor, and ordered kim pO TY 


mon council 4 About ten o'clock, he imſelf, attended on 7 
three or four lords, went 10 Guiſd- ball. He told th ccungil, that wg. IN | 
o hear of the"apprehenfiohs'entertained of him]; that he Vas come ro-them. 


with - 4 
out any guard; in order to ſhow how moch he relied on their FOOTY that 


{ Ls ” 
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men of high Sachs 8 
there preſumed, that: they would not meet with protection in 
4 — 7 acious expteſſions, he told one of the ſheriffs, who 
of the ee io. 3. the leaſt inclined to his ſervice, that be would dine with 
9 8 him. He departed the hall without 3 receiving the applauſe which he expected. In 
: paſſing thro?, the ſtreets, he heard the cry, Privilege . 
parliament reſounding from all quarters, One of the populace, more inſoſent 
than the reſt, drew nigh to his coach, and called out with'a loud voige, 79 r 
” tents, O Iſrael I the words employed by the mutinous Iſraclites, when they a 
| doned Rehoboam, their raſh and ill-· counſelled ſovereign +. 5 
Wur the houſe of commons met, they affected the greateſt diſmay. and ter-. 
ror ; and adjournitg themſelves” for ſome. days, ordered a committee to (it in 
merchant-taylor's- hall in the city, The committee made an exact inquiry into 
each circumſtance attending the King's entry into the houſe: Every paſſionate 
3 ſpeech, every menacing geſture of any, even the meaneſt, of his attendants, was 
. recorded and aggravated. An intention of offering violence to the ra 
of CY the accuſed meinbers in the very houſe, and of murdering all who ſhou 
ſtance, was inferred. © And that unparalleled breath of privilege, for ſo 
it was called, was ſtill aſcribed to the councils of papiſts and their adherents, . 
This expfeſſion, which recurs every moment in ſpeeches and memorials, D 
which, at preſent, is ſo apt to excite laughter in the reader, begot | at that time, 
the deepeſt and moſt real tonſternation throughout the kingdom. | 
A LETTER was ptetended to be intercepted, and was communicated to the oom 
mittee, who. pretended. to lay great weight upon it. One catholic there. dee 
| tulates another on the accuſation of the members; and: repreſents that event 
as a branch of. the ſame pious. contrivance; which had excited the Iriſh. indor- 
| rection, 1 by which * n nn, would _ "oe ix ene Wy 
nennen e 9 0 of 
Tax houks Ke ae the votes 2 na dee inſtant» 
adjourned, as if expoſed. to the moſt: imminent perils from the violence of their 
enemies. This practice they continued for ſome time. When the people, by 
theſe. affected panics,' were wrought up to a ſufficient! degree of rage and terror, 
it was thought proper, that the accuſed. members  ſhould,, with a triumphaat 
and militaty proceſſion, take their ſeats in the houſe. The Thames was covered 
with boats and other veſſels, laden with ſmall pieces of ordnance, and prepared 
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for fight, , Skippon, whom the parliament, bad appointed, by their own. 4. T 
| # kl i 
+ Ruſbw. vol. v. p. 479. Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 36. | * 
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y, rn4jor-general of the city-militia *, conducted the members, at the bead 898 
As tumultuary army, te Weſtminſter-hall. And when the populace, 4 "— 
uud and by water, paſſed Whitehall, they ſtill "aſked, with infulting outs; Tumatt 
ol bas become of #he King an bin cavaliers p and whither are they fled? + 
Ius King, apprehenſive of danger from the-enraged mulcitude, APE 
Humpton-court, deſerted by all the world, and overwhelmed with grief, ſhame, N 
ud remorſe, for the fatal meaſures, into which he had been hurried. - His de- 2 
yonble ſituation. he could no longer aſcribe to the rigors of deſtiny, or the mas. 
lgniry of enemies: His own precipitancy and indiſcretion muſt bear the blame 
d whatever diſaſters ſhould henceforth. befal him. The mol: kat of , 
hereats, between ſarrow and indignation, were confounded with tefections on 
lat had happened, and what was likely to follow. Seeing every proſpect blaſted; 
faction triumphant, the diſcontented populace enflamed to a degree of fury, they © 
lp Seer of (Spank, in a cauſe, to dun, . 8 5 
wile wo | . ; 
Te: den e Tings . 3 . 
e armenia 4 > 4 ON | | 
paecally offered to unwilling cars. No, maxim of law, it was hid; is more oft 
lied, or more univerſally allowed, than that privileges of partiament extend = 
19: 9 treaſon, felouy, or breach of peace ; moo has either houſe, during former = 
gs, ever pretended, in any of thoſe caſes, to interpoſe in behalf of its mem 7 
tn. Tho? ſome inconveniencies ſhould reſult from the'obſervance of: this n-. 
in; that would not be ſufficient, without: other authority, to aboliſh a principle; 
tblſhed by uninterrupted precedent, and founded on the tacit vonſonr of the 
male legiſlature, Bur wear ure the incomveniencies io much dreaded ? The King, 
A preteuce of wreaſbn, "may feine any members of the oppoſite faction, and, —_ 
ihm, gain vo his partizans, the majncity of voices. | ' But if he ſeize only a few; | 
till be not loſe more friends, by ſuch a grafs/artifice; than he confines enemies? 
| be ſeize a great number, is not this expedient force, open and bare-faced ? And - 
"het remedy, in all times, againſt ſuch force; but to oppole to it a force; „ 5 
b ſuperior? Even allowingz, that the King intended to employ violence, not au- 
dary, for ſeizing, the members tha“, at that time, and ever afterwards, he 
aſſerted tha contrary x yet will his conduct admit of excuſe. That the 
ul, odere the parliament aflembles, is an inviolad'e ſanctuary, was never yer | 
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CL iodciſpectotareedt ehoiy: members in their very preſence 3 they-ought only to blame 
1 '/themfelves;'+ ho had formerly refuſed compliance wich the King'! 
uhenche peaceably demanded theſe members. The ſovereign is the great exccy. 
1 of the lau and his preſence was here ſegally employed, both in order ao pre. 
vent oppoſitioni and to protect rn e thoſe iaſults which their dio. 
5 bedience had ſo well merited “. r ns 8 4 12 £3913; PQ ads mY 

Cnsarzs knew to how tro E- be ſhould a theſe "teaſons -again} the 
preſent fury of the commons. He propoſed — — they 
would agree upon a legal method, by which he might catryon'bis profecution x 
gainſt the members, leſt" fatther miſunderſtandings happen with regard to pri 
vileges. They deſired him to lay the grounds of -accufatiow'before the houſe; 
and pretended, that they muſt firſt judge, whether it were proper to abandon 
their members to a legal trial. The King then informed them, that he would 
wave, for the preſent, all proſecution: By ſucceſſive meſſages, he afterwards of 
fered a pardon to the members; offered to concur in any law, -that ſhould 
acquit or ſecure them 3; offered any reparation- to the houſe ſor the breach 
of privilege, of which, he acknowledged, they had reaſon to complain +, They 
were reſolved to accept of no ſatisfaction, unleſs he would diſcover his adviſen in 
that illegal meaſure : A condition, to which, they knew, that withaut rendttig 
himſelf for ever vile and contemptible, he could not poſſibly ſubmit. Men 
while, they contioued to thunder againſt the violation of. parliamentary privilegsz, 
and, by their violent outcrics, to inflame the whole. nation. The ſecret reaſon of 
their diſpleaſure, however obvious, they carefully concealed. . In. the King's u. 
cuſation of .the members, they plainly, ſaw bis judgment, of late parliament 
proceedings 3 and every Member of the ruling, faftion..dreaded. the ſanc lus, 
- ſhould: royal authority be re-eſtabliſhed ia its ancient luſtre, .. By the moſt unkap 
py conduct, Charles, while he extremely augmented, in-his.oppc 3 85 

had alſo increaſed the e ee Pas e eee 

5 ia a; eat. 8 : Sir Ba 1 er, 

n e Nb ferj a of Germ Mia e 1 he gt and con- 
ANG do 6 on with divers others, for ſome — —  Thereopon N. 
ä — thay' would be humble fajtor#*to her Majeſty, that ſhe would b 
: A ee „ eee which was done according): 


* And anſwer Was N itred them for cauſes ba 
known to herſelf ; IT to peel her wad with . ſuit, TORY but binder the whole good th) 


* ſought: That the houſe muſt not call the Queen to an account for what ſhe doth of her yl 

authority: That the cauſes for which they are reſtrained, may be high and dangeroas: Tun r 

« Majeſty liketh no ſuch queſtions, neither doth t become the houſe to ſearch into matten of dn 

„ nature,” See HowsLL's In/be&ion into the carriage of the late long pur iam, p. 5. ey 
Wh I Dudgale, p. 84. Ruſhw. vol. v. . 484 488, 492, Cc. | a 
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IN mi 
6— et ſedi- 
dans, the expedient of Petitioning was rehewed;/ A petition from the county of 
was preſented by ſix thouſand men; whowpromiſed; to live and die 

ji defence" of the privileges.of patliament . The city;of London, the county of 
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from the apprentices was graciouſly received +, Nay one was encouraged from 
the porters 3 whoſe numbers amounted, as they ſaid, to fifteen thouſand . The 
adreſs of that great body contained the ſame articles with all the, others ; the 
uf patliament, che danger of religion, the rebellion of Ireland, the de- 


fnders, as the attrociouſneſs of their crimes had deſerved,” And they added, 
hut if ſach- remedies,. were am longer ſuſpended, they would. be forced io oxtre- 


3 bags 20- WEL. FA eig, Mob een 
stens eriden mas preſonred by ſeveral poor Ne in the name of 
mary thouſands: more; in which the petitioners propoſed as a remedy for 
the public miſeries, That thoſe noble. wort hien of be houſe. of prers, who con- 
an with the happy votes of the; commons, "may. Jeparats, themſelves i from: yhe reſt, 
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Tur very women were ſeirecl with the ſartie rage A brewer's wife, fol- 
lowed by many thouſands of her ſex, brought a petition to the houſe ; in 
which the petitioners exprefſed their terror of the papiſts and prelates, and 
their dread of like maſſacres, rapes, and outrages, with thoſe which had been 
exerciſed upon their ſex” in Ireland. They had been neceſſitated, chey ſuid, 
to imitate the example of the women of Tekoah: And they claimed equal 
right with the men, of declaring, by petition; their ſenſe of the public cauſe; 
becauſe Chriſt had purchaſed them at as dear a rate, and in the free enjoy- 
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be door. of the houſe.z., and having told 'the female zealots, thax their petition 
vs thankfully. acceptedgyagd. was preſented in a ſeaſonable time, he begged, 
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wad fe and vote, at one intire body. The commons gave thanks for. this. pe - 
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Efex,* that of Hertford, Surrey, Berks, imitatechcthis example A; petition 


jy trade. The porters further deſired, that juſtice: might be; done upon of- 
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ment of Chriſt conſiſts equally the happineſs of both ſexes. Pym came to 


un their prayers, for the ſucceſs of the commons might follow) their peti- 
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Crap VI - Aur petitions „ic the mean tige, which favoured the church or monarchy 
2911 26420" Mön Gate T 
e 0 ee. 2255 | impriſoned, and profeconed =s Ad din mee 
vin erw. N 1 ever. deſire A: change, it vt 
datod Ora 2 0 * exp Rr teh 0 ogy for 1 "otherwiſe, Mn it be know? 


bed am Butthole who favour. the- eftabliſhed goverament in church or RE ſhould not 
#9) * Ws. Petkion; becauſe they already enjoy Wut chey With fort. 
oh f _ 5 17 King had polleſſed a very gfeat party in the lower houſe; 10 ppeared in 
dle Vote for the, remouſtrance 3, 4nd this pdrty; had every'ndw chſe of digit 
je | r. | been n carefully avoided, would foo have become the #jorlty; from the odiam 
4.22 © ating ihe viotent eafüres employed by che popular leaders, A great maj. 
rity he always poſſeſſed in the houſe of peers, even after. the biſtiops were con. 
o7 h "Ke or hx Away! and this 1 majority could not have been overcome, but by 
uot 587 5h outrages, which, | in che end, , would. have drawn diſgrace and ruin on thoſe who 
bimeqtib ice deen. By the prefent Fury: orf the people, as by an inundation, were all 
dies obſtacles fwept away, and every rampart of royal wathority lad leve! vi 
44113 fit. 7 the gromd.” "The victory vas purſued with impettoſity by che fagacious com- 
097109 e "who, Ew the. te -of a favourable moment in ul popular con- 
pes They wetten. The terror of cheir auchority they extended over the Whole nation; 
90 69 910 5 ati oppoſition, and even all blame vented in familiar diſcourſe, were trened 
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e Nd wk «Krocious crimes, by theſe ſevere” inquiſitors, .) Searcely was it per- 
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- mitted'to find faut with the condudt of any particular member, if be made a f. 
geo in the houſe; and refleRions, thrown out on Pym, were, ug dus time, nen- 

ed'as breaches of privilege. The populace without doprs were rtady do encture, 
v1 3179” froth the eat hunt, che will of their feeders z nor was it fats for any member w 
17 27125” Uppromeh'eicher t0aſs, who pretended to cntbul er oppele rhe general tomen 
w  Aﬀter fo undiſgulſed a manner was this violende conduRted, chat Hollis, is » | 
e eee e eee, 67 Modes as ſhould di 
bote obhtraty to the ſentiments of the commons t; And Pym {aid in the x; 
ene lower houte,” e R | 
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* HISTORY O GREAT BRITAIN. 
ſtom the parliament.” Not contented wich having chüged the King to A dee | 
+ Lunsford, whom he had made governor of the tower ® z they never ceaſed ſo. 


Keiting him till he bad alſo diſplaced" Sir John Biron, à man of unenception · 
able character; and had beftowed that command on Sir Jou Conyers, in whom 


alone, they ſaid, they could repoſe confidence. After making à fruitleſs: attempt, 
in which the peers | refuſed their concurrence, to give public warning 10 the king- | 
dom to put themſelves in a _ of defence againſt the 'enterprizes of popiſt; 
and other ill affected perſons ſons T, now reſolved, by a bold and deciſive ftroke, 
to ſeize'at once the whole poor 100 the ſword, and o Mer it 19 on thei 
on creatures and adherents. HER: OST Os 
"Tax ſevere votes, paſſed in the 83 of this pale FO alot lebte 
ats and their deputies, for exerciſing powers aſſumed by all their predeceſſots, 
totally diſarmed the crown, and had not left in any magiſtrate military au- 

thority ſufficient for the defence and ſecurity of the nation. To remedy this in- 

| Convenience now appeared neceſſary. An ordinance was introduced, and paſſed 
the two houſes, which reſtored; to lieutenants and deputies the ſame powers, of 
"which the votes of the commons had bereaved them; but at the ſame time, the 
names of all the lieutenants were inſerted in the ordinance ; and theſe conſiſted 
intirely of men, in whom the parliament could confide, And for their, conduct, 

- they were accountable, by the 1 ty terms &. the a N -_ to che King 
but to the parliament. 

Tut policy, purſued by the commons, * which had hitherto e to 
admiration, Was to aſtoniſh the King by the boldneſs of their caterprizes, to in- 
termingle no. ſweetneſs with their ſeverity, to employ. expreſſions. no Jeſs violent 
than their pretenſions, and to make him ſenſible what little (eſtimation they made 
either of his perſon or his dignity. To a bill, ſo deſtructive of royal authority, 
they, prefixed with an inſolence ſeemingly wanton, a preamble, \equally diſho- 
nourable to the perſonal character of the King. Theſe are the words: Where- 
« as there has been of late a moſt dangerous and deſperate deſign upon the 


ode of commons, which ve have juſt cauſe to believe an effect of the bloody 


* councils of papiſts and other ill-affected perſons, who have already raiſed a 
ce. rebellion in the kingdom of Ireland. And whereas, by reaſon, of many diſco- 
«< yeries, we cannot but fear they will propecd, not ws to ſtir Faye like re- 
© bellions and inſurrections in this kin 
vi with forces from abroad, TONE 
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7 a ſtop. to his conoeſſions ; and that not bar V. 
by a refuſal, but a delay. When this demand was made; a demand, Which, if 
granted, the commons juſtly regarded as-the laſt they ſhould ever have occaſion =_ 
to make; he was at Dover, attending the Queen; and the Princeſs, af. Orange 1 
in their embarkation. He replied, that he had not now leiſure to conſider a 4 
matter of ſo great importance, and muſt therefore reſpite his: anſwar, till his- {1 
return“. The parliament-ioſtantly diſparched,, another, meſſage. to, him, with 224 of Feb. I 
ſolicications, ſtill more importunate. They expreſſed. their. great, grief an ace © 
count of bis majeſty's anſwer to their juſt. and neceſſary petition. e : 
ſented, that, any delay, during dangers. and diſtractions ſo. great and preſſing. 
was not leſs unſatisfactory and deſtructive than an abſolute denial, They inſiſted. 
that it was their duty, to ſee put in execution, a meaſure ſo neceſſary for public 
| ſafety. And they affirmed, that che people, in many, counties, had applied 
to them for that purpoſe, and, in ſome places, were, 'of themſelves, 5 
their own authority, providing 1 8 * thoſe 1 Angel, with Wel che 
were threatened +. > OY 

" Even after this infolence; the King durſt not venture upon a flat denial. Be- 2Kh of Feb. 
ſides excepting | to the preamble, which threw fuch diſhonour upon him, and pro- 
teſting the innocence of his intentions, when he entered the houſe of commons; 
he only deſired, that the military authority, if it was defective, ſhould firſt be 
conferred upon the crown; and he promiſed to beſtow commiſſions, but ſuch. as- 
ſhould be revokeable at pleaſure, on the very ſame perſons, wham the. parliament 
had named in the ordinance 1. By a former meſſage, he had expreſſed his 
wiſhes, that they would lay before him, in one view, all the deman „Mbich. 
they deemed requiſite. for the ſertlement of the nation. They pretends , that. 
they were expoſed to perils, ſo dreadful and imminent, that they had f bot bei- 
ſure for ſuch 5 N The expedient, e the King, ſeemed a Tuſhi- [94 
cient remedy during this Elmergence 3 and ed the prerogative of the W 
crown, intire ail unbrokey. - PO e Rs wc nal E k 9 


„ lach 


Bor the intentions of the. commons were very vide of this x purpo ole, ind their, ln 
N could be cured by one remedy alone. They hani 1 5 that the i 
angers and diſtempers "of the nation were ſuch tee no longer delay; "n 
and unleſs the King fpecdily complied with their demands, they ſhould be infor- , 
ced, for the Jafety of the King and kingdom; wo tifoole. of the militia by the .. 
authority of boch houſes, and were reſolved co do it mn They . "i 


* Ruſh, vol. v. p. 352 | Id. ibid. e en 0 
9 Ruſhw. vol. v. p. 516, 517. 8 hh 7 Fay wat MIS 1 A | 
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bee er epa-auhoricy, pur ds 
themſelves in a poſture» af: xiafenee, durag theſe, proving eee and! 
— — — r | 
King wich their powers they invited eee London, where, 
they knew, hei would be int ire at mere, . 7 BIOS! 3697 | 6 ann 
© 4] git Tome amazed st chi mellige; due che Kingy in this prompt reply; 
Za FEB whit to ähfeer. Tou ſpeak of jealbiifies and fears! Lay 
2 pour hands om your? hearts atid ask yourſelves, whether F may a { 
« dftuibe# wick fears oc? ere Rey S 1'affote you, Porvoo wn. AN Th 
e DUE ES WIPE SHE ef . J $A? 


3 -* « As; to the. militia, 1. "thought To much of ir "before 1 8 5e chat a 0 
f | mY | affur red, that the anſwer is agrerable co what in juſtice 
ALL Ti in honour "rad thatT wall not alter it in "any i 


98 * 
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| « 1 have no 4005 1974: [011399 Wt 1 * @ £1 016145 Vikas tint 9.7. j1 
eee e e ene det s e mend aadjatant >, Havre 1 denied to 

4 paſt any bill fr che case and ſecurity eee Ido not aſte, what. you, 

. have:done on me. CM: 9 ent 15 20 00 enges een e 
"x By per hy Füsse Vece Wablbeed A e ue appretiev Bots; 1 
„ offi L N pr gh yourſefves can deviſe. All this conſidered, 
1 den ment of 'heaven' d upon g this ati „ if theſe diftradtions con- 
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„Gan we, god. 105 4 1 Ad intentions, are up- 
« right.for: the . —— mee profeſſion, — for the 'obſer- 


DBR 
1 ele 1 60 « laws, for m preſervation ation . TT e wel urs | en, . | 1 
1 ee e eee Obtsinigg the „ conſent. 0 ' theic | 

en. than they, inftancly. voted.; chat thoſe wh his,majeſty's an- 


Gere were enemies. to, the, ſtate, ä the. ſafety of 
the nation that this denial is of * his majeſty 


* Ruſhwordh, part iii. vol. i. chap. iv. M 523. „ - ers eb dns 
+ Ruſhw. vol. v. P- 524. RT B+, 4% * W 
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perfiſt in it, it will hazard — his bing Re 6 an 

unleſs ſome Par a Wt 0 ROS WI Ie nmr ane gy Re 

and that ſuch of the ſubjects as have put.themieivesin 1 . 

gainſt the. common danger, e eee u juſti | 

ved by the houſe .. 6 0 nn fbi, packs! e r "CY It wi 
List the people, who, . had ever ſeen any authority of para- 

ment exerted without the concurrence of the king. might be averſe to the ſecond- 

ing all cheſe vſurpations, they were pliod with rumouts of danger, wich the er, FE 

rors of inyaſion. with the dtead of the Engliſh and, Iriſh papiſts z, and the moſt. x 

unaccountable. panics. were: ſpread throughout the nation. Lord Digby, D 5 

entered Kingſton in a coach and fix, attended with a few livery · ſervants, the in⸗ 

telligence was conveyed to London; and it was immediately voted, that he had 

appeared in a hoſtile; manner to the terror and affright eee 0 

and had Jevied war againſt) the King and. kingdom of + Petitions from all quarters Fn 

loudly demanded of the parliament to put the nation in à poſture of defetice ; ind 4 

the county ol Stafford in particular expreſſed ſuch dread of an inſurrection among 

the papiſts, that every man, they laid, was coniiamelity ſand upon his guard, 

not even daring to go to church unarmed ttt onto 7 gol 
Tnuar the ſame violence, by which he had fo waa been oppreſſed, might nr 

ſtill reach him, and extort his conſent to the ordinance of che militia Charles had 

reſolved to remove farther from London# And accordingly, taking the Primer of, 

Wales and the Duke of Vork along with him, he arrived, by ſiow journeys, at 1 

York, which he was determined, for ſome. time, to make the place of his his reſis Xin moe 

dence. The, diſtant parts of the kingdom, being removed from that urigus 125 | 

vortex of new principles and opinions, which had tranſported. the c apital, 08 

retained a ſincere regard for the church and monarchy ; and the king Ee found, 

marks of attachment beyond what he had before expected gj. From all quarters ; 

of England, the ptijme nobility and gentry, either perſonally, or by meſfages and“ 

letters, expreſſed their duty towards him: and exhorted him to fave himfelf And 

them from that ignominious ſlavery, with Which they were tHteareriea chit. aa 

{mall interval of time, which had paſſed ſince the fatal accufation'of th members 

had been ſufficient to open the eyes of many, and to recover them from the aſto- 

niſhment, with which, at firſt, they had been ſeized!” One e beer ann 

attempt of the King ſeemed but a ſmall counter balance to ſo many acts of -delis 


berate violence, which had beet fred 1 jm and every ober Brando here 


* 


* 
* 


* Ruſhworth, part ii, vol. i. We p. $24- {220487 un ov! af ran nee 
1 Clarendon, Raſhworth, part iii, vol. i. chap. 2. p. 495; 4 # 4 tos 
1 Dugdale, p. 89. 0 $ Warwick, p. 208. 
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22 bomever. cet the. ſound of liberty, many reſolved to adhere to 
chat moderate frecdom, tranſmicted them from their anceſtors, and now better 


| Jncurring a cruel ſob- 
— — dd 80 60 $mogqo Pom z % yh 
/Cuanres; finding himſelf fapported by a confiderable party in the kingdom, 
began to fpeak in a firmer tone, and to retort the: accufations of che commons 
with a vigeur, which he had never before exerted. ||; all their 
remenſtrances und menaces, and inſulta, be ſtill perſiſted in reſoſing the Mmilitia- 
ordinance 3 and they proceeded to frame a new ordinance; itt which, by the autho- 
rigy of the two houſes, without the King's conſent, they named-lirutenants for all 
the counties, and - conferred, on them the command of the Whole military force, 
| of all the guard, garriſons, abc ſorts of the kingdom... He iſſued proclamations 
_ agaiaſt, this maniſaſt uſurpation. And, as he profeficd, a refulutjon ſtrictiy ro. ob- 
ſerve the law himſelß, ſo was he determined, be; fad, ta oblige: every other 
perſon to pay it à like obedience. The name of the king was fo. eflential to 
all laws, and fo familiar in all ats of executive authority, that the parliament 
were afraid, had they totally omitted it, that the innovation would be too ſenſi- 
bis tothe people. Ia, all, commands, therefore, which they, conferred, | they 
bound the perſans to obey the orders of his. Majeſty, ſignified, hy both houſes of 
Parliament. And, inventing a. diſtinction, hitherto unheard, of, betgeen the of- 
ice and the, perſon. of the king; thoſe very forces, which chey, employed againſt 
bich, they levied in his name and hy his autharit g & tn 
Ties remarkable how much the topics of argument ver ho (reverſed between 
the parties. The King, while he acknowledged his-former error; of employing 
a plea of neceſſity, in order to infringe the laws and conſtitutian, warned the par- 
liament not to imitate an example, on which they threw ſuch viglens blame; and 
the parliarnent, while they cloathed their perſonal fears or ambition under the ap. 
ce of national and imminent danger, made uoknowingly an apology for the 
molt exceptionable part. of che King's. conduct. That the liberties/ of the peo- 
ple were no longer expoſed to any peril from royal authority, ſo narromly ci 
cumſcribed, ſo exactiy defined, ſo unſupported by revenue and by military power, 
might be maintained upon very plauſible topics: But that the danger, allow- 
ing, it to have. any. exiſtence, was not of that kind; great, urgent, inevitable; 
which diſſolxes all la and levels all limitations, ſeems apparent from the ſimpleſt 
view of theſe tranſactions. So obvious indeed was the King's preſent inability to 
invade the ; evniftietrioh,” chat the fears and jealouſies' neh che 
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people; and puſhed them ſo furiouſly to arms; were undoubtedly, nor of 
4 civil, but of a. religious nature. ——— oper. Doonan of men were 
witared witha contingent" dread of popery, wich u horror fon prelacy; with at 
antipathy to ceremonies and the Jirergy, and wie & violent afeion>for" whats 
ever was maſt oppoſite to theſe objects of 'aveefioht "ThefanaticadFpitie,'lerteuls} 
confounded all regards to cafe, fafory, intereſb: ; and diffolved every morat- and 
dvitobligatian®. 101151296 272 119927 o1-b08 2007 dri E ni alot o negsd 
E cn party wan now willing to chrom on its antagoniſt the oddum of eons 
mencing a civil wary but both of them prepured for an event; which-they deemed 
inevitable, To gain the people's favour and good opinion was the chief point 
on both ſides. Never was there à people leſs" corrupted) by vice, and moe accu. 
ated by principle, than the Engliſh during that period: Never were there indi- 
viduals who poſſeſſed more capacity, more courage, more public: {pivitz; — 4 
intereſted zeal. The infuſion of one-ingredient in too large a | 
rupted all theſe noble principles, and converted'thern into che moſt vituſeiic — 

ſon. To determine his choice in the approaching eonteſts, every man bearkened 
vich avidity to the reaſons, propoſed on both ſides; The wur of the pen pre- 
ceded that of the ſword, and daily ſtiarpened the humour of che oppoſite parties.” 
Beſides private adventurers without number, the King and parliament themſelves 
carried on the controverſy, by meſſages, remonſtrances, and declarations," where 
the nation was really the party, to whom all arguments were addreffed. „Chatter 
had here a double advantage. Not only his eauſe was more / 6s fog 
porting the antient government of church and ſtate, againſt the moſt legal 
tenſions: It was alſo defended: with more art and eloquence, Lord Faxland 
accepted the office of ſecretary; a man who: adbried” the pureſt — 
W Sit of nature, with the moſt valuable acquiſitions of learning. Bx 


ena oe IIA +5, ; MACH oog ASH] 161) 
Tus gre courage and conduB, diſplayed by many of th popular leader a aging 
* men to do them, in one reſpecl, more honour, than they deſerve, and to ſuy 150 3 
able f politicians, they employed pretences which they fer A deſpited, in order to 
purpoſe:. ' *Ti4/ however probable, if not ecrtain, that they were e ea yoo our 
their own zcal. Hypocrity, quite pure and free from ſacaticifm, is perhaps as rate, as fanariciſmin- 
tel purged: from ail, mixture of . hypocriſy. 80 congenial to the human mind. are religious: ſenti - 
ments, that it, js impoſſible to counterfeit long theſe holy fervory,, withant | feeling ſome ſhare of the... 
aſumed warmth: And on the other hand, ſo precarious: and temporary, from the Hadley of human u- 
re, is the operation of theſe ſpicituat views,” that the religious etaſies, if conſiaatly employed. mult © 
a be csumerſek Abd nen bd warped] by ads aba Haan lade of ute M be e 
75 ſenſibly — — N q 5 
t age. tu ardour, theſe tall WY 
the a yet rn —— ein 0 Ou 1 _ 120 10 Taba, leflon to poſterity, how” 
«luive, how deſtructive chat . is, by JO they 1 Were an * 
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au 7 . aliſigd by che. King hjovſelfy, were ale mehere af dhe. toyaſ pay clic 

poſed. So ſenſible Was Charles, of his ſuporiotity in this particular, that: che 

1 n papers of the parlia ment together with his 

own, that the people. might be the, moge enabled, by compariſon, to form. a 

judgment betwern them: The parliaments. while chey diſtributed copies of their 

own, were anxious te ſuppreſs all che King's compoſit ions: ... 

To clear up the principles of the conſtitution, to mark the boundaries of the 

powers. entruſted by law to the ſeyerel membets y to ſno hat gteat improve. 

ments the / whole political ſyſtem hadi received from the King's late conceſſions, 

to demonſtrate his. intire confidence in his: people abd bis reliance on. their af. 

fections, 10 point out 6 — which had been made him, 48d 

the enormous encroachments, inſults, and indignities, to which he had been 

expoſed : theſe were the tapies, which, with ſo much juſtneſs of reaſoning 

and propriety of expreſſion, were inſiſted on in the King's declarations and te- 
ace f: on the to rin 960. bay HO e wüten : a1 


WHY FN n 43: ATION 
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A I fine of thele dbeläratlont, Tuppoſed'to eras Th ah \ found the firſt regy- 
lar definition of the coaſtitution,/ a ig to our preſent ideas of it, chat occurs in any Engliſh 
compoſition ; at leaſt any, i publiſhed by authority. "The three ſpecies' of government, monarchical, 
5 U Kad democratical, Ae there-plainly diſtinguiſhed,” and the: Eogliſh-government is er- 
eſsly ſ,id to be none of them Pure, b but all of them mixed and tempered together. , This ſtlle, 
the ſenſe of it was implied in many inſtitutions, no formet king « of England would have uſed, 
and no fubject would have been permitted to uſe. Banks and the 'crown- hwyers againſt Hainbden, 
in the caſe of ſhip+money, inſiſt plainly and openly on the king's abſolute and ſovercign power : And 
the oppolite lawyers do. not deny it: They only aſſert, that the ſubjects have alſo a fundamental 
Property in their goods, and that no part of them can be taken but by their awn conſent in patlis 
0 ment. But that the parliament was inſtituted to check and controul the king, and ſhare the ſupreme 
: power, would; in alt former time ;; have been eſteemed very bfünt and indiſcreet, if not illegal, 
language. We need not be ſurprized, that government ſhould long continue, tho! the boundaries of 
Authority, in their ſeveral branches, be implicit, confuſed; and undetermined. This is the caſe 
All over the world. Who can draw an exact line, between the ſpiritual and temporal powers in catho- 
ue ftatel'? What tode aſcertained the preciſe authority of the Roman ſenate, in every. occurrence 
Perhape) the Eoglim 3s the firſt mixt government, where the authority of every part has been very 
accurately: defined t And yet there ſlilyemain many very important queſtions; betweth the two houles, 
that, by common conſent; are buried in a diſcreet ſilence. The king' power is, indeed, more ex- 
actly limited; but this period, of Which we now treat, is the time, at which that accuracy com- 
menced, Add it appears from Warwic and Hobbs, that many royaliſts blamed this philoſophical 
precifion in the King's penman, and thought that the veil. was very imprudemiy takten off che myſte- 
ries, of government. Tis certaio, that liberty reaped mighty advantages from theſe controverſies and 
iequiries ; and the royal authority irſelf. became more fecure, within thoſe. provinces, which were ſ- 
ſigned to it, ' Since che firſt publication ef this hilary, - the! ſoguel of Lend Clarendow bas been publifed' 
here that nobleman afſerts, that be was the author of _X 0 theſe and and 2 hw 835 the Kings 
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duet thirties wete of conſequence; and tended much to rents dhe 
natlon to Charles, it was evident, that they would not be deciftve, and that 
keener” wespens chuſt' determine the cogttortrſpe Toſche "orditiaiee” of the Þa = 
liament concerning'the militia the King oppoſed” kis'comiinittivis'of” array. 


in many counties, where the people vert divided,” mobbiſh *combars"and fxir- 


«when the lords and oomons in parliament, which is the fapreme"court of ju- 
« dicature, ſhall-declare hat the law of the land is, to have this nt only Gut. 
_ +, tioned, but contradicted, is a high breach of their privileges +2” TIHis Yes 
plain aſſuming; the whole "legiſlative authority,” and exerting” it in the moſt mate- 


tended. by a verbal criticiſm on the tenſe of à Latin verb; to raviſh from the 
King his negative voice in the legiſlature Am diz 00319199 16 engen Bis. 


Scots; and Sir Johm Hotham, the governor, tho? he had accepted of a commil- 


and monarchy. Charles, therefore, entertained hopes, that, if he preſented 
himſelf at Hull before the commencement of hoſtilities, Hothamz overawed by 
in preſencey would admit him wirh his rexinue; after which" be tight ealily 
render himſelf maſter of the place. Bur the governor was on his. guard. He 
ſhut the gates, and refuſed to receive the King, who. deſired leave to enter Wich 
twenty perſons only. Charles immediately proclaimed him traitor, and com- 
plained to the Parlament of bis diſobedience. The parliament . and Li | 
tified the action 8 £4" 

Tu county. of York. . 42 8 * pr King of 4 men: For the 
kings, of England had hitherto lived among their ſubjects like” fathers "arid 

their children, and had derived all their fecurity from the dignity of their cha- 


realy levied a guard for themſelves; had attempted to ſeize all, the military 
power, all the navy, and all the forts of the kingdom; had openly employed 
their authority i in every kind of warlike preparation: Yer immediately vored; 


the people had choſen; par wulgu elgerit The patliament pretended that z/egerie meant fra!) cbotfe ; 
and conſequently, that A" Take has | no ene to refuſe = bills which ſhould be 3 him. See 
Ruſhw. vol. v. pe g 1 ty N nnen * 


 Whitlocke, p. 55, Meet p. 565, &c. May, book ii. p; 51. 
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miſhes enſued . The parliament on this occaſion, went fo far us to vote, Thar, | 


fon from the parliament, was not thought to be much' diſaffected to the church 


That the King ſeduced 150 wicked council, intended to make war agalnſt his 


1 May, bock l. 5. 9%é / Rache vol“ vf . 4% nnftng; ar ot f . 
The King; by his ieee promiſes, that he Would Gatte ber f ms. which 


LG 


counties obeyed che dhe or che other, according” as they pero 4 | 


rial article, the government of the militia, - Upon the ſame prineiples they pres 


Tus magazine of Hull contained the arms of all the forces levied” againſt the 


Preparations 


rater and from the protection of the laws. The two houſes, tho? they had) al- for civil war. 
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15 i « parliament, ver ng | their canſulrations and actions, kad-prepoſed. uo other 
g * t end, but the care of his kingdoms, and the performance of all duty and loy⸗ 
** alty to his e ; that, this : attempt is a breach of the. .kralt repoſed in him 
«* by his to his. oath, and tending e a diſlolution of the-go- 
&' ernment 3 105 or wil" yer Nee d aflſt * in peg og Were graitots by 
95 the fundamental laws of the kinge om * prom ety an $8} TO'NofÞr 26 foary 
"Tus armies, which had been every = vi with on pretence of che fervics 
of Irelac d, were henceforth. more openly. iolifted by the parliamens, for; their own 
putpoſts, and the command. of chem vas ginen dn the Ear of Elter. In London 
00, leis zban four thouſand men, inlifted. ig, one, day. +. And che-partiamert, vod 
a declaration, which they required every e to nta, chat chen cad ling 
and die with theix general. . Hin ff . Hee iin alapemr. 
lot of jupe. TE x ce! Eel ( ee ebene me 
tain forces, which ſhould, defend the King and both houſes of parlament: For 
this ſtyle they. ſtill preſerved. Within, ten days, vaſt quantities of plate were 
brought to their treaſurers. Hadly were there men enough to receive it, or 
room. ſufficient. to. ſtow it. And many. with regret were obliged to carry back 
their offerings, ang wait till the treaſurers could and-leiſure-to receive them. Such 
zeal animated the pious. partizans, of the pachiament, eſpecially in the city | The 
women gave yp all the plate and ornaments of their houſes, and; over thiir 
Glver thimbles and bodkins, n ee rere, . againſt the 
malignants Þ> A retry . mah +itT 
Mr an wry, ih ſplendor of — 5 ten ieh which. the King was envi- 
rqned, much eclipſed the appearance at Weſtminſter. The; Lord keeper, Little · 
> ton, after ſending the great ſcal before him, had fled to Vork. Above forty pads: 
of the firſt rank attended the King $.;: whilſt the houſe of. Wohle beiden banden 
of mare than ſixteen members, Near the moiety too of the lower houſe abſentee 
themſclves from councils, which they eſteemed. ſo full of danger. The commons 
ſent Sn an impeachment againſt nine peers, for deſerting-their duty in parliameut. 
members alſo, who ſhould return to Ar im voted, nn bo 8 
all fag ed concerning the reaſon of their abſence. ion o 42: x 
Cranes. made a declaration to the peers who eli tis ont | 
way them no. obedience to any commands, which were not warranted by the 
us of the land. . The peers. anſwered, this deglaration by u rogeſt, in hich 
— declared their reſolution to obey no commands, but ſuch as Were warranted by | 
that authority J. By theſe , deliberate. engagements, ſo worthy of an 5 4 


» usdeebe, f 3). Ruhe. on Us 7. | Dagdale, p- 93. May, book i * % 
t. Wins God in dhe meust. 1 Whitlocke, p. 58. Dugdale, P. 96. 99- 
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punee and Englith nobility, hey ment io cofount the furious and fel big 
reſolucions'4alven By the Parffame nr. n 
Tur Queen, o che Erchii-jewels in Foul "had 5 enabled to 
pitchilſe Tunze gde df attiis and actuation. Pt _ Pirt of. fe, « after e ing. 
many petite,” artivel fafely to the King. His preparat ns Were not bear ſo ſo. 
_ as thoſe of the parſiament. 1 order to femove a jealouſy, be had replied, 
that theft 'uſtirpations anck iNegat prirehfivns' Theufd be apparent | 
world; and t6tght;' t e the &vifideſice' of the people, w 
mbeh more niatertal to hib interefk, than the" cölleckich — * magazines wy 1078. 
amtes, ade right b eg appt of er eget coats.” tht FN 
orgent „of his fitustiotr u0 lorger admitted of delay. He now prepared 
himſelf for Wich a ſpirit, activity, and addrefs, — 5 neither the one 
patty” apprehended; nor the Other expected, | be employed” an the” advar antages, - 
nhith remained to him, and rouſed up his adherents to arms. The 10 8 4 
of this prince's genius increaſed in proportion to his difficulties ; and he never 
appeared greater than when plungett into the deepeſt perils And diftreſſes. From 
the mixt character, indeed, of Charles atoſe, in part, the misfortunes, "1 in which 
England was, at this time, involved. His political errors, or rather weakneſſes, 
had raiſed him-inveterate enemies: His eminent moral virtues had procured bin 
zealous partizans : And berseen the hitred"of tbe one and che affe&tions of oe 
other was the nation agitated with the moſt violent convulſions. 


Taar the King might deſpair of all compoſition,/the parliament ſent 3 
conditions, on Which they were willing to come to agreement. Their demands, 
contained. in nineteen! propoſitions, amounted to à total abolition of monarchical 
authority. They required; That no man ſhould remain in the council, who w. 


efvitpaſſed the council; and was atteſted under their hand; that al] the officers 
of ſtate ſhould! be choſen with conſent” of parliament; that none of the royal 
mily ſnould matry without ' conſent of parliament or council; that the Jaws 


Pace, according to advice of parliament ; that the ordinanee, with regard te the 
guente ; that a general pardor e granted, wich ſuch exeeprions as thouſt be” ad- 


lament ; that no peers be made but with conſent of "both? 


* SHOULD I grant theſe demands,” faid the King in reply, I may be waired 
on bare· headed; 1 may have my hand kiſſed ; the title of majeſty: de continued 


eee 98 d .iood NM e O80 g v ed, 03 e oo e. 
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not agreeable to parliament; that ho deed of the King's ſhould have validity, un- 


751 


ſhould de executed againſt catholics; that the votes of popiſ lords mould a4 
acluded ; that the reformation of the liturgy and church- Dirk rents ſhould have 


nila, be ſubmitted to z that the juſtice of parliament may pass upon alt delin- 


"ied by parliament; -thar the forts and caltles be diſpeſed of by coftfent öf Par 
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328 HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN, 
Chap. VI. © to me; and The King's authority, ſignified by both houſes, may be ſtill the ſtyle 
1642 of your commands; I, may have ſwords and maces carried- before me, and 
; « pleaſe myſelf with the ſight of a crown and ſceptre (tho: even- theſe twigs 
« would not long flouriſh, when the ſtock, upon which they grew, was dead :) 
* But as to true and real power, I ſhould remain but the outſide, but the picture, 
« but the ſign of a King f. War on any terms was eſteemed, by the King and 
all his counſellors, preferable to ſo ignominious a- peace. Charles accordingly 
made account of ſupporting his authority by arms. His towns,“ he aid, 
5 to him a good cauſe,” and the hearts of his loyal ſubjects, which, with God's 
< bleſſing, he doubted not, would recover all the reſt.” Collecting therefore 
22d Auguſt. ſome forces, he advanced ſouthwards, z.. and: at Nottingham, he erected his 
royal ſtandard, the open ſignal of diſcord and civil war throughout the 
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luſtre, Animated with the ſpirit of loyalty, anceſtors, they 

* adhered to the antient principles of the 3 — BY ef yo 
exerting the maxims, | as. well as inheriting | [Engliſh fa- 
milies, And; while they paſſed their time moſtly. in cher countey-ſrna; 1 
vere ſurprized to hear of opinions prevailing, with which they had ever been un- 
acquainted, and which 8 e hEI en MH gap co 
1 ee gt 

Tus city of 


only republican, weine | 
which can be retained — 
il independence bf citizens; 3 and 

—— mankind';s _ 


* "opulence; 
raiſe bo to. a level with the ance gry 8 —— 
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| gi in ; oppoſition, tion, when matters came 
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Chap. VE: power, by whoſe ſucceſs they hoped to acquire rank and conſid 


new ſplendor and glory of the Dutch commonwealth, where — fo happily 


| 4 ſupported induſtry, made all the'commercial. part of the nation ry deſire to 
= | ſee a like form of government eſtabliſhed in England. 


Tur genius of the two rengions, 15 clöſety, at 'this ame, ithterwoven "with 
policies; deen eaagly to theſe etivitivits,”-The'| 


1 denamin,-wan eſtabliſhed” on antient authority, and bore 
an affinity to the kingly and atiſtocratical parts of: the oonſtitution: The de- 
votees of preſbyterꝝ became of. courſe zealous partiz ans of the parliament: The 
friends of the epiſcopal church valued themſelves on nnn the rights of 
monaſch y.. inen din ai twtan gt eee en e 
Somme men alſo there were, of liberal education, who, A ter carte 
7 | oriignorantof-thoſe-diſputes, bandied about by 'the-clergy*of both ſides, aſpired 
to nothing but an eaſy enjoyment of life, amidſt the jovial entertainment and 

ſocial intercourſe, of their companians.. All theſe flocked to: the King's ſtan- 

dard, here they hreathed a. freer ait, and were exempted from that rigid pre- 
ciſeneſs mne, . reigned) among che (parliamentary 

1 er 11967 71 eb aur: my: wb wir banamint 
e Navan ond matted ſormed avifieſt:chayidevecen mie con 
tending; parties t Almoſt every: advantage lay againſt the royal cauſe The King's 

revenue had bean ſeized, from the beginning by che parliument, who fſſued out 

to him from time to time, ſmall ſums for His preſent ſubſiſtence - and as ſoon 

as he \withdrew|to:Yotk,; they totally "ſtopped all payments. London and all 

the ſea · ports, except Newcaſtle, being in their hands, the euſtoms yielded 

them certain and conſiderable ſupply, of money and alh:comcibutions, loans, 

and, impoſitigns, were. more eaſily. raiſed from the.citic,) which: poſſeſſed the ready 
r Sj men. lined under cheir io ſpection, chen they could be le- 
N the Ning ee eee decke ler ſome. time, ee 


e d n Hainer mani acuh Hani au : Wg in 


Tus Samen naturally follpwcti-ahe-difpofiriowob ihe fe-portsy. ee; 
Os And. the. Earl of Narthumbesland Eord · admiral, having embraced. 
phy de the parliament, had named, at their deſire, the Earbof Warwic for 
his ta who at once eſtabliſhed his authority ĩn abe fleet, and 1 in- 
tire dominion of the ſea in the hands of chat aſſernbiy. 727-120 
All the magazines of arms and ammunition were at des „ 
ment; and their fleet intercepted the greateſt part of thoſe, which were ſent by 
the Queen from Holland, Ae Ring v was. $ obliged, in ood. to FD. yy followers, 
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to borrow the weapons of the train-bands,) eee ng een ae 
ſoon as peace ſhould be ſettled in the kingdom. 

Tux veneration for parliaments was, at that tans: extreme 3 
non v. The cuſtom of reviling thoſe aſſemblies for corruption, as it had no pre- 
tence, fo was it unknown, during all former ages. Few or no inſtances of their 
encroaching ambition or ſelfiſn claims had hitherto been obſer ved. Men conſider 
ed the houſe of commons in no other light, than as the repreſentatives of the na 
tion, whoſe intereſt was the ſame with that of the public, ho were the eternal 
guardians of law-and Rberty, and whom no motive, but the neceſſary defence of 
the people, could ever engage in an oppoſſeion to the crown. The torrent, 
therefore; of genetal affection tan to the parlament. What is the great advan- 
tage of popularity; the privilege of affixing epftfiets fell of courſe to that party. 
The King's adherents were the Wicked and the Malignant: Their adverſaries were 
the Godly and the "Well: affef7td. - 
than that- of the Country, and at once gave ſhelter and protection to the parlia- 
mentary party; WhO could cally ſuppreſs the royaliſts in their neighbourhood 3 
almoſt the whole kingdom, dee ere e r to be in 
the bande bf dhe Ben 0 0 e ee bi 


1 
with, 


War alone gave the King ſome compen ation for all dhe advantag 3, rs, poſſe 


ſed by his adverſaries, was, the nature an valities of his 7 More 


bravery and a mit) Vere hoped for, ft from the generous ſpirit of the nobles and 
gentry, than em the bile diſpoſition of the multitude. "And « as che men of 


eſtates, at their own expence, levied and arm med their tenants ; beſides | an artach- 


ment to their maſters, greater. force and pu: were to be expected in theſe 


ruſtic troops than | in the vitious and ener vated populace of cities. 


Tur neighbouring ſtates of Europe. beipg engaged i in violent wars, Title in in- 


tereſted themſelves in theſe civil commotions z. and this iſland enjoyed the SA 
advantage (for ſach it Turely was) of fighting out its own quarrels without the 
interpolition of foreigners. France from policy had fomented the firſt diſorders i in 


Scotland 3 had ſent over arms to the Iriſh rebels ; and contivued| ro give, cqunte- | 


nance to the Englith partiament : : Spain, from bigorry, furniſhed the Iriſh Vith 
ſome ſupplies of money and arms. The Prince of Orange, cloſely a Allied to the 
crown, encoufaged Er ngliſh officers,” who ſerved in the Ta en 

the King's army : «4 Scots officers, who had been formed in Germaty, and 
the late commotions, chiefly took part with the parliament. A 


THe contempt,. entertained, by the parliament of the King's, party; was ſo. great, 
that it was the chief cauſe. of puſhing matters to ſuch extremity againſt him; and 
. believed, that he never would attempt reſiſtance, but muſt at laſt yield to 


Walker, p. 336. U St + Warwick, p. 18. 
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And as the force of the cities was more united 
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1 the pretenſions however enormous, of the two houſes. Even ufter bis ſtandard 


was erected, men could not be brought to apprehend the danger of à civil war; 


vor was it imagined that be would have the imprudence to enrage his implacable 


enemies, and render his own condition more deſperate, by oppoſing a force 
which was ſo much ſuperior. The low condition, in which he appeared at Not- 
tingham, confirmed all theſe hopes. His artillery, though fat from numerous, 
he had been obliged to leave at Tork, for want of horſes to tranſport it. 
Beſides the trained bands of the county, raiſed: by Sir John Digby, the ſheriff,” 

he had not got together above three hundred infantry. His cavalry, in hich 
conſiſted; his chief ſtrength, exceeded not eight hundred, and were very ill pro- 


vided of arms. The forces of the parliament lay at Northampton, within a ſew 


8 march of him; and conſiſted of above ſix thouſand men, well armed and 


well appointed. Had theſe troops advanced upon the King, they muſt ſoon have 
diflipated the ſmall force: which he had aſſembled. By. purſuing him in his retreat, 


they would have ſo diſcredited. his cauſe and diſcouraged his adberents, as to have 


for ever prevented his gathering an army able to make head againſt them. But the 
Earl of Eſſex, the parliamentary general, had, not yet received any orders from 
his maſters. What rendered them ſo backward, after ſuch, precipitant ſteps 
as they had formerly taken, is not eaſily explained. Tis probable, that in the 
extreme diſtreſs, of his party conſiſted the preſent ſafety of the King. The parlia- 
ment hoped, that the royaliſts, ſenſible of their feeble condition, and convinced 


of their lender reſources, would diſperſe c of themſelves, and leave their adverſaries 


a victory, ſo mych the more compleat and ſecure, that it would be gained with- 
out the appearance of force and without bloodſhed. Perhaps too, when it It became 
neceſſary to make the concluding ſtep, and offer bare-faced violence to their 


ſovereign, their ſctuples and apprehenſions, tho not ſuficient to oyercome their 


e e 9 


reſolutions, were able to retard theexecution of them ; 1 He 


Sin Jacob Aſtley, whom the King had appointed, major general of Fi in- 
tended -army, told him, that he could not give him aſſurance but he might be 


taken out of his bed, if the rebels ſhould make a briſk attempt to that purpoſe, 


All the King's attendants were full of well-grounded apprehenſions. | Some of the 
lords having deſired, that a meſſage might be ſent to the parliament with over- 
tures to a treaty z Charles, who well knew that an accommodation, in his preſent 
condition, meant nothing but a total ſubmiſſion, haſtily broke, up the council, 
leſt this propoſal ſhould be farther inſiſted on. But next day, the Earl of 
Southampton, whom no one could ſuſpect of baſe or - timid ' counſels, having 
offered the ſame advice, it was hearkened to with more coolneſs and deliberation. 
He urged, That, tho? ſuch à ſtep would probably encreaſe the inſolence of the 
parliament; this was ſo far from being an objection, that ſuch diſpoſitions muſt 


* Clarendon, vol. i, p. 1, 2. | | + Ibid. p. 18. 2 
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xrily turn to ore advantage. of che royal, cauſe © That if. gehe de. trat, 
wor Was. molt probable, the very: ſound of peace was 0 populat, that. nothing. 


of a. treaty, their propoſals, conſidering their preſent E. would be 
exorbitant, as to open the eyes of their moſt partial adherents, and gain the ge- 
eral fav our to the King's party: And that, at worſt, time might be OW by 
this expedient, and a ee of, the imminent danger, with v, hich the. „ ks 
at preſent threatened *. | ba 
. En48LE5,; on, aſſembling the council, bad declared againſt all Ms to- 
wards an a IC | 
bis. bonour, tas.; laſt poſſeſſion be was reſolved ſtcadily to preſerve, and rather 
to periſh, tha yield any farther to the pretenſions of his enemies T. But by the 
concurrent deſire of the_counſellors, he was prevailed with, to embrace Southamp- 
ton's advice. That, Nobleman, therefore, with Sir John Colepeper and Sir 


net in which they, were received, gave little hopes of ſucceſs. Southampton 
vas not allowed by the peers to take his ſeat; but was ordered to deliver his meſ⸗ 
age to the uſher, and to, depart the city immediately; The commons ſhowed little 
better diſpoſitions; to Colepeper and Uvedale 5. Both houſes replied, that they 
could admit no treaty with the King, till he took down his ſtandard, and recalled 


agreed to recall theirs, in which his adherents were declared traitors. They deſired 
dim in return to diſmiſs his forces, to reſide with bis parliament, and give up de- 
linquents to their juſtice; that is, abandon himſelf and his friends to the mercy. of 
his ene mies . Both parties flattered themſelves, that, by theſe meſſages and te- 
plies, they had gained the ends which they propoſed . The King believed, that 
the people were ſufficiently ſatisfied of the parliament's - infolence and averſion to 
peace: The parliament intended, mn to ſupport 


the vigour of their military operations. be i bn pre 3616-7 


of force, by two recent events, which had happened in their favour; "Goring 
vas governor of Portſmouth,” the beſt fortified town in the kingdom, and, by 
ts ſituation, of great importance. This man ſeemed to have rendered himſelf 


an oy a enemy to oy King, by berrayings eee magnifying, the 17 
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could more diſguſt the nation than, ſych, haughty ſeverity.; That if they 4M 


William Uvedale, was diſpatched to London with offers of a treaty 4. The man- 


bis proclamations, in which the parliament ſuppoſed themſelves to be declared 
traitors... The King, by a ſecond meſſage, denied any ſuch intention againſt the 
tyo houſes 3 but offered to recall theſe, proclamations, provided the parliament 


OE 


and had- ſaid, that, having now nothing left, him but 


Taz courage of the parliament was ſupported, befides wheir graders 


_ ” 
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ap. IT. eret edbal, ef the” iriny'3/ And the” pafllament thought, that bis ddlty to them 
* might, on that account, be entirely depended on. But the fame levity of mind 
ſtill attended him, and the ſame diſregard to engagements and profeſſions. He 
took underhand his meaſures with the court, and declared againſt the parliament. 
But, tho“ he had been ſufficiently ſupplied with money, and long before knew 
- his danger; fo ſmall was his foreſight, that he had left the place entirely deſtitute 
of "proviſions, and, in 'a few days, he was obliged to ſurrender to the forces of the 
parliament *. | | ASSES 7:12 if 
Tut Marqueſs of "Hertford was a nobleman of the "greateſt quality and cha- 
racter in the kingdom, and; equally with the King; deſcended; by a female, from 
Henry vH. During che reign of Jatnes, he had attempted, without having ob- 
tuned the oonſent of that ronarch, ta marry Atabella Stuart, 4 Lady nearly re- 
lated to the crown ; and, upon diſcovery of his intention, had been obliged, for 
ſome time, to fly the kingdom. Ever after, be was looked on with an evil eye 
at cburt, from which, in à great meaſure, he withdrew} and Hviog in an inde- 
pendent manner, he adtlicted *himfelf intirely to Bterary otupatibns and amuſe- 
ments. In proportion as the” K ing declined in popularity; Hertforꝰs tharader 
flouriſped with the people; and when this parliament aſſembled, no noble man 
in tlie kingdom poſſeſſed tnoft general favour and authortty. By his ſagacity, he 
ſodtr perceived, that the commons, not content with correckitg che abuſes of 
government, were carried, by*the natural current of power and popularity, into 
the oppoſite extreme, and were "committing violations, no - leſs dangerous than 
the former, upon the Engliſh conſtitution. Immediately he devoted himſelf to 
te ſupport of the King's falling” authority, and was prevuiled with to be gover- 
nor to the young Prince, and reſide in the court, to which, in the eyes of all 
men, he gave, by His preſedee, a new luſtre and authority. So high was his cha- 
racter for mild meſs and humanity, that he ſtill preſer ved, by means of theſe popu- 
lar virtues, the public favour; and every one was ſenſible of the true motive of 
his change. Notwithſtanding his habits of caſe and ſtudy, he now beſtirred him- 
ſelf in raiſing an army for the King and being named general of the weſtern coun- 
ties, where his intereſt chiefly lay, he began to uſſemble forces: ãn Somerſetſhire. 
By che aſſiſtance of Lord Seymour, Lord Paulet, John Digby, ſon fo the Earl 
of. Briſtol, Sir Francis, Hawley, and others, he had drawn together ſome appear- 
ance of an army; When the parliament, apprehenſive of the danger, ſent the Ear 
of Bedford with a conſiderable force againſt him. On his appearance, Hertford 
was ohliged to retire \into-Sherborne, caſtle; and finding, chat place incapable of 
defence, he himſelf paſſed over into Wales, leaving Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir John 
Berkeley, Digby, and other officers, with their horſe, conſiſting ob about a hun. 


- ® Ruſh: vol. v. p. 683. Whitlocke, p. 60. Clarendon, vol. lic p. 29. 
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pared for their reception“. 201% 2% wats itte 2 „ 


AL. the diſperſed” bodies of the parkametit's army were now ordered to march 
to Northampton ; and the Earl of Effex, who had joined them, fbund the whole | 
amount to 13000 wen f. "The King, tho“ his cap had been gtäduaffy reinforced = 
from all quarters, was ſenſible, that he hat no drnly whictcould' cbpt'with To for- 
m dable a force; and he thought it prudent, by flow marches, to retire to Derby, 
and thence to Skrewſbury, in order to countenance the levies, which: his friends 
wete making in thoſe quarters. At Wellington,” a day's march from Shrewſbury, 
he made a rendez vous of all his. forces, and cauſed his military orders ti be rag 
at the head of each Fegiment, "Thar he might bind himſelf by tecigtocal t ties, he : 
ſolemaly took the following ptoteſtation before his whole army. 1 


« [do promiſe, in the preſence of Almighty God, and as] hope thr his bleſſing 
« and protections, that 1 will, tothe utmoſt of my power, defend and .mairſtain 
the true reformed. proteſtane religion, eſtabliſhed i in the church of England, N 
9 and, by che Brace. « of God, in the fame win live and die. 340 ot n 


« J defire, that the laws may ever be the meaſure of my Wee 
that the liberty, and property, of the ſubject may be preſerved by them with 
« the ſame care as my. own juſt rights, And if it pleaſe God, by his bleſſing on 
© this, army, raiſed. for my neceſſary defence, to preſerye me. from the preſent 
« rebellion 5 1% ſolemoly and fairhfully promiſe, | in the ſight « of God, to main: 
* tain the juſt, privileges and freedom of parliament, and to govern, - to the ut- 
« moſt of my power, by the known ſtatutes and cuſtoms of .the- kingdom, and 
« particularly, to obſerve inviolably the laws to which I have given, my conſent 
« this. parliament. Meanwhile,. if .this. emergence, and the great., neceſſity, to 
« which Lam. driven, beget any. violation of law, I hope it ſhall be imputed. by 
„God and man to the authors. of this war 3 not to me, who. have Wee 
* laboured to preſerve the peace of the kingdom. 5 
When I willingly fail in theſe particulars, I ſhall expedt no , aid or relief 
* from man, nor any protection from above : But in this reſolution, I hope for 
« the chearful ee of all . men, and am et of ihe bleſſing: of b 
In heaven 1 „ 5 | | 
Tno' the ee 1 3 i the King* 5 me 
t may ſafely be affirmed, that the high monarchical doctrines, ſo much incul- 
cued by the clergy,, had never done him any real ſervice. The bulk of that 
generous train of , nobility and gentry, who. now. attended the King in his diſtreſſes; 
brathed the ſpirit of Mey, as well as 'of loyalty : And i in the hopes alone of | 


* Clarendon, vol. vi. . 2, 3, &c t ee Go. e Is 
+ Clarendon, vol. iti p. 16, . 'Dugdale, 5. 16 3 F 


1 - contributions, ' and by the plate of the peil -which was ſent him; 3 the news 
arrived of an action 
was ſucceſsful. 


x2th Oct. 


© Ra his ſubmitting tc 2 legal 


. Raby ſons of the unfortunate Palatine, had offered their ſervioe to the King; and 


TR King, on muſtering "Vis ar my, found it about 10,00 Wen The Ex! 


" Hillery.” The Lord Bernard Stuart Was at the head of a troop of guards. The 
eſtate and revenue of this ſingle troop, according to Lord Clatendon's computa- 
tion, Was at leaſt equal to that of all the members, who, at the commencement 
"of the war, voted in both houſes. © "Their ſervants, under the command of 
Sir Willlam Killigrew, made another troop, and always marched with their 
: maſters}. ES e el ene ee ren Ni 
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. acrifice their lives And rttres- n Ne 
Waits ehe King z la at Witty, 7 ad be a Sits = Jon In 
belle money, which he receiv &, "the" in | no great” quantities, by voluntary 


"the rſt which Had Happened in theſe wars, and where he 
"ON renee codecs Ty Heck he Phan Revert and May. 


the former, at that time, commanded a body of horſe, which had been ſent to 
Worceſter, in order to watch the motions of Eſſex, who was marching towards 
that city. No ſooner had the Prince arrived, than he ſaw ſome cavalry of the 
"enemy approaching the gates. Without delay, he brifkly' attacked them, as they 
were defiling from à lane and forming themſelves. 'Colonel Sandys, who led 
them and who'fought with valour, being mortally wounded, fell from his horſe. 
The whole patty was routed, and was eee de 26 mile. The Prince hear- 
ing of Eſſex's approach, retired to the King. This encounter, tho? in itſelf of 
ſmuall importance, raiſed mightily the wr EO of the royalifts, and acquired 
univerſally to Prince Rupert the character of promptitude e qualities, 
which he eminently diſplayed, during the whole courſe of the war. 


of Linideſey," who in his youth had Tought experietice of military ſervice in the 
Low-countriesF, was general: Prince Rupert commanded the horſe: Sir Jacob 
Aſtleys the foot: Sir Arthur Afton,” the dragoons: Sit John Heydon, che ar- 


Wirn this ar army. the King left Shrewſbury, reſolving tb give battle as ſoon 4s 
poffible, to the army ol the parliament, which he heard was continually aug 
hatin by ſupplies from London. In order to bring on an action, he directed 
wis *ourſe towards che capital, Which, he knew, The enemy would not abandon 
to bim. Effex Had f now received his infffudtions.” The import of them wis, 
10 3 a moſt bumble pedriog to the King, and to reſcue Rim, and the royal 
_ family, from thoſe > deſperate malignants, who. had ſeized their perſons g. "Two 
| ND vol. il, p-. 25. May, book iii. . 4 + He was ten Lon Will 
5 Warwick, p. 231. EET 5 . et 
2 * Whitlocke, Pa 59- Clarendon, vol. iii. P. 7.5 28, 4 J NO - I 
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days after the departure of the royaliſts from Shrewſbury, he left Worceſter. Chap, Vn. 
Tho! it be eaſy in civil wars to get intelligence, the two armies. were within ſix 1642. 
miles of each other, ete either of the generals was acquainted with the a 
of his enemy. Shrewſbury and Worceſter, the places from which, they ſet but. f 
ue not above twenty miles diſtant; yet had the two armies marched ten days in 
this mutual ignorance. So much had Ay kill, during a 100g Pres decayed - 
in England 

Tag royal ay lay near Banbury : That of the parliament, at 1 in Baule of 
the county of Warwic. Prince Rupert ſent intelligence of the approach of the £4g>bill. 
enemy. Tho' the day was far advanced, the King reſolved upon the attack: 23d of Od. 
Eſſex drew up his men to receive him. Sir Faithful Forteſcue, who had levied 
a troop for the Iriſh wars, had been obliged to ſerve in the parliamentary army, 
and was now poſted on the left wing commanded by Ramſay, a Scotſman. No 
| ſooner did the King's army approach, than Forteſcue, ordering his troop to dif- 
charge their piſtols in the ground, put himſelf ander the command of Prince 
Rupert. Partly from this accident, partly from the furious ſhack made upon 
them by the Prince; that whole wing of cavalry immediately fled, and were 
purſued for two miles. The right wing of the parliament's army had no better 
ſucceſs, Chaced from their ground by Wilmot and Sir Arthur Afton, they alſo 
took ro flight. The King's body of reſerve, commanded by Sir John Biron, 
Judging, like raw ſoldiers, that all was over, and impatient to have ſome ſhare - 
in the action, heedleſsly followed the chace, which their left wing had precipi- 
tately led them. Sir William Balfour, who commanded Eſſex's reſerve, perceiv- - 
ed the advantage: He wheeled about upon the King's infantry, no quite un- 
furniſhed of horſe, and made great havock among them. Lindeſey, the ge- 
neral, was mortally wounded, and taken priſoner. His ſon endeavouring his reſcue, 
fell likewiſe into the enemy's hands. Sir Edmund Verney, who carried the 
King's ſtandard, was killed, and the ſtandard taken, but it was afterwards 
recovered. In this ſituation, Prince Rupert, on his return, found affairs. Every 
thing bore the appearance of a defeat, inſtead of a victory, with which he had 
haſtily flattered himſelf, Some adviſed the King to leave the field : But that 
Prince rejected ſuch - pufillanimous counſel. The two armies faced each other 
for ſome time, and neither of them retained courage ſufficient for a new attack. 
All night they lay under arms z, and next morning found themſelves in ſight of 
each other. General, as well as ſoldier, on both fides, ſeemed averſe to renew 
the battle. Eſſex firſt drew off and retired to Warwic. The King returned to 
his former quarters. Five thouſand men are faid to have been found dead on the 
field of battle, and the loſs of the two armies, as far as we can judge by the 


| | * Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 44, 15 
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zoth of Nov. 


had · been mentioned by their commiſſioners, - Loud complaints were raiſed againſt 


bY ys at a The) hey yared an addreſs, for a treaty. The King's nearer 
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-oppoſite accounts, was nearly "equal." Such wa the: weng of As krde bank, 
Tought at Keinton or Edge- IT t nn wan dt yn 
"Sour of ENA horſe, who had been drove off e BASH u beg of 
che action, flying to la "great diſtance, carried news of 4 total 'Gefeat, aud ruck 
aa Wir lh che city and parlament. After a few UdyS, 4 more juſt ar- 
count atrived ; and theti' the'parliament pretended to a'compleat victory r. The 
King alſo, on his part, was not wanting to diſplay his advantages; the?;: except 
ko _— geo „ few days after; he had few! murles of victory to boaſt 
march, and took poſſeſſion of O68) drs olf toni 

hs dents, Which was altogecher at his devoten. 
Axrres the royal army was Ttecruited und refreſbed as "the weather fil! 
Wbtinvedd favourable, it was again put in motion. A party of horfe approachet! 
to Reading, of which Martin was appointed governor by the parkiament. 
Both governor und garrifon were ſcized with a panic, and fled with precipitation 
to 15880 . Charfes, hoping that every thing” would yield before him, 
advanced” Wirk "his whole army to Reading. The parlament, who, inflead 
of their fond expectations that Charles would never be able to collect an army, 


yy now, the proſpect of a civil war, bloody, and of uncertain event; were 
1 ala ae che near, approach. 0 of the royal army, while their own forces 


roach to dee quickened their advances. "Northumberland and Pembroke 
with t commoners preſented the . addreſs of both *hodſes ; in which they 
3 — is "Majeſty to. appoint. ſome convevient, place, where he might relide, 
e committees. "could attend bim with Span 4 * yarned Windſor, 
3aro that e. 

MAN While Eller, advancing. _- haſty 8 had arrived at London 
Bur neither the preſence of his army, nor the precarious hopes of a treaty, retard- 
ed the King's approaches. Charles attacked, at Brentford, two regiments quar- 
teted there, and, after a ſharp action. boat them from that village, and took about 
300 priſoners. The parliament had ſent orders to forbear all. hoſtilities, and had 
eupected the ſame compliance from the King; tho? no ſtipulations to that purpoſe 


this: attack, as if it had been the moſt apparent perſidy and breach f treaty $ 
Enflamed with reſentment, as well as anxious for its own defence, the city march- 
nm excellent order, ene army under Ef x. The 


5 Ularendon, vol. ili. p 44» Kc. May, bobk iii. p. 8. Ke. 'F "Whittdcke, p. 61. Claren- 
don, vol. iii, p. 59. 1 Whitlocke, p. 62. Clarendon, al. lit, p. 73 $ Whitlocke, 
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ace af ihe: Jeerlecmarrncys hrwy" ouFamdunged t0-above(24000men, - and was Pay 
much ſuperior to that of the King's ®. After both armies; had-facadieach:other;for ; 
ſome time, the King drew off and retired. 10 Reading, aod from, thegce ro, Oxford. 
Wnͥ the pripcipal armies. on both ſides were kept in. inaRtion; by the 
' winter ſeaſon, the King and parliament. were employed in real preparations ſor 
wir, and in ſreming advances towards peace. By means of contributions or al- 
ſeſſmento, levied by the horſe, Charles maintained his cavalry: By loans and vo- 
juntary preſents, ſent him from all parts of the kingdom, be ſupported his infag- 
uy: But the ſupplies were ftill very unequal to che neceflities under which he 
laboured + The parliament had much greater reſources for money; and had, by 
conſequence, every military preparation in much greater order and abundance. 
Beſides an impoſition. levied in Landon, amounting to the five and twentieth 
part of every one's ſubſtance, they, eſtabliſhed on that oicy a weekly aſſoſſment of 
100 pounds, and another of 23,318, onthe reſt of the kingdem g. And as 
their authority was at preſent eſtabliſhed in maſt gaunties, ibey levied theſe taxes 
vith great regularity; tho' they a mounted to . much nee 
tian had formerly paid to the public exigencies, e 


Tus King and patliament ſent reciprocally Ji N hg a * wits 7643. 
menced, but without any ceflation of hoſtilities, as had ar firſt been propoſed, 
The Earl of Northumberland and four members of the lower houſe came to Ox- Negotiation 
ford as commillioners $. In this treaty, the King perpetually infiſted/on the Te *t 
eſtabliſhment of- the crown in its legal powers, and on the reſtoration of his con- 
ſtiurional prerogatives I: The parliament {till required new conceſſions, and d für- 
ther abridgment of regal authority, as a more effectual remedy to their fears 
und jealoufies. Finding the King ſupported by more forees and a greater party, 
than they had ever looked for, they ſeemingly abated ſomewhar of 'thoſe exorbi- | - 
tant conditions, which they had formerly claimed; but their demands were fill | 
tov great for an equal treaty. Beſides other articles, to which a compleat victory | | 
could alone” intitle them; they required the King, in expreſs terg "utterly to 
edvliſh epiſcopacy;; à demand, which, before, they only infinuated > Ad they 
required, that all other eccleſiaſtical controverſies ſhould be determined by dbvir 
aſſembly ef divines ; that is, in the manner the moſt repugnant to the inclinations 
of the King and all his partizans. They bkewiſe defired him ro'nequicſce in their 
ſtlement of 'the'militia, and to confer on their' adKefenrs' the intire authority of 
de ford. And in anfwer to the King's propofil, that his magazineb, towns; 
forts, and ſhips, ſhould be reſtored to bim, "the purliatment required; that they 
hould be put into ſuch hands a they could confide in J. The eee 


* Whitlocke, p. 62. 4 Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 97. 1 Np. of J whit: 
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tions which they formerly. ſent the King. ſhewed their inclination to-abeliſh monar- 
chy: They only eſked, at preſent, the power of doing it. And having now, in 
the eye of the law, been guilty of treaſon, by levying war againſt their ſovereign 
it is evident, that their fears and jealouſies muſt, on that account, have ae en 
plied extremely, and have rendered their perſonal ſafety, which they interwove with 
that of the nation, ſtil}, more incompatible with the authority of the monarch. Tho 
the gentleneſs and lenity of the King's temper might have enſured them againſt 
all ſchemes of future. vengeance; they preferred, as is, no douht, but too natural, 
an independent ſecurity, accompanied too with ſovereign power, before We 
of ſubjects, and that not intirely guarded from all apprebenſions of danger *. 
Tux conferences went no farther than the firſt demand on each fide. The 
rarliament; finding, that there was no end of . 1 „ N er 
ſuddenly recalled their commiſſion ers. a N th ing 
A military enterprize, which they had rants early-in as ORE Was im- 
mediately undertaken. Reading, the garriſon of the King, which lay neareſt 
London, was eſteemed a place of conſiderable ſtrength, in that age, when the 
art of attacking towns was not well underſtood in Europe, and was totally un- 


u5th __. known in England, The Earl of Eſſex fat down before this place with an army 


@. = 


of 18000 men; and carried on his attacks by regular approaches. Sir Arthur 
Aſton, the governor, being wounded, Colonel Fielding ſucceeded. to the com- 
mand. In a little time, the town was found to be no Jonger in à condition of de- 
fence; and, tho? the King approached, with an intention of obliging Eller to to 


at Wieck e ti If hesse Wy) 65. „In this treaty, the Ring manifeſted 
„ rear parts and abilities, ſtrength of reaſon and quickneſs of apprehenſion, with much patience 
„ in, hearing what was objecded againſt him; wherein he allowed all freedom, and would himſelf 
5 * fum up the arguments and give a moſt Clear judgment upon them, His unhappineſs was, that he 
a better opinion of others judgments: than of his own, * tho' they were weaker than his own ; 
We ee cout had experience to their great trouble. They were often 


„sg on the Ring," and debaiing fome points of the treaty wich him, until- midnight, befor 


4 eee Upon one of the moſt material points, they preſſed his Majeſty 
oa ich their reaſons and beſt arguments they could uſe to grant what they deficed. The King fad, 
Rs was fully ſatisfied, and promiſed to give them his anſwer in writing according to their defire ; 
but, becauſe it was' then paſt midnight, and too late to put it into writing, he would have it drayn 
e up next morning (when he ccinmanded them to wait on him again) and then he would give them 
*< his anfwer in writing, as it was no agreed upon. But next morning the King told them, that 
be had altered bis mind; And ſome of his friends, of whom the commitfioners inquired, told 
CI them, that after they were gope, and even his council retired, ſame of his bed-chamber never 
« left” prefling and - perſuading him: till "they prevailed on him to change his former reſolutions.” 
it is difficult, however, to conceive; that any treaty could have fucceeded berwixt the King and 
liament, while the latter inſiſted, as they all along did, on a total ſubmiſſion to all their demands, 
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gered that deſigu impracticable. Fielding, therefore, was contented to yield the I 
town, on condition, that he ſhould bring off all ehe garriſen with the honours of 27th April. 

war, and delivgr up deſerters. This laſt condition was thought ſo ignominious 

and ſo prejudicial to the King's intereſt, that the governor was tried by a coun- 
cil of war, and condemned to loſe his life n to it. His ee ny 

ifrerwards remitted by the King. 42 


Esszx's army had been fully wepiel with all Wespe wow b 
Eren many ſuperfluities and luxuries were ſent them by the care of the zealous 
citizens : Let the hardſkips, which they ſuffered from the ſiege, during fo early 
a ſeaſon; had weakened them to ſuch a degree, that they were no longer fit for 

any new enterprize. And the two armies,” for ſome time, encamped in the 
py nem without attempting, nenn N action of 


bd 8 & OT 
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\ Braipes the ay operations between the principal armies, „ ebleh 1% in che 
centre of England; each county, each town, each family almoſt, was divided 
within itſelf ; and the moſt violent convullions ſhook the whole kingdon. Through- 
out the winter, continual efforts had every where been made by each party to 
ſurmount its 'antagoviſt z and the Engliſh, rouzed from the lethargy of 1 | 
with eager, tho unfkilful hands, employed againſt their fellow citizens their 
long neglected weapons. T he furious zeal for liberty and preſbyterian diſci- 
pline, «hich had hitherto run uncontrouled thro” the nation, now ar laft excited 
an equal ardour for monarchy and epiſcopacyz when the intention of abdliſhing 
theſe antient modes of government was openly avowed by the parliament. Con- 
ventions. for neutrality, tho', in ſeveral counties, they had been entered into, 
and confirmed by the moſt ſolemn oaths, yet being voted illegal by the two 
houſes, were immediately broke +; and the fire of diſcord was fpread into every 4 
quarter. The (altercation of diſcourſe, the controverſies of the pen, but above 
al, the declamations of the pulpit, indiſpoſed the minds of men towards each 
other, and propagated the blind rage of party T. Fierce, however, and enflamed 
4s were the diſpoſitions of the Engliſh, by a war, both civil and religious, that 
great deſtroyer of hüumanity; all che events of this period are leſs diſtinguiſhed 
by atrocious . deeds, either of treachery or cruelty, than were ever any inteſtine 
Gſcords, which had ſo long a continuance. A circumſtance, which will be found f 
to imply ere pe of the natiooal charadter” of e now ſo Ps 


to arms. 
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* Chap. VII. Ii the north, the Lord Fairfae commanded for che perkament the Fart! of 


ee 


| Neweaſtle for the King: This leff Nobetnan began chene afltistzone, which 


were afterwards much practiſed in other parts of the kingdom.” He third in 


| # league forthe King the counties of Northumberland, Combertand;” Weſtmore: 


ament. 
| po fixted by his genius to the nature of the war z which being managed by raw 


land, and the Bifhoptic ; ant engaged, ſome time after, \uhibr buntes in the 
fame. affociation. Finding that Fairfax, ufſiſted by Hotham and the garriſon of 
Hull, was making progreſs in the ſouthern parts of Torkſfite; he advanced 
with a body of four thouſand men and took poſſeſhon of York. At Tadcaßer, 
he attacked the forces of the parliatnent and diſlodged thee + Bot bis viory 
was not deciſive. In other rencounters he obtained ſome inconſiderable advin- 


tages. But the chief benefit, which reſulted from his enterprizes, rer 


mne in all the northern provinces, 

I another part of the kingdom, e eee 1 
be was taking pofteſßen of LLirchfield: for the/ Parliament 910i Aſter a ſharp combat, 
near Stafford, between the Earl of Northampton and Sir John Gell, the former, 
who commanded the King's forces, was killed while he fought with extreme 
valour; and his forces, diſcouraged by his death, tho* they ed the ad- 
vantage in the ation, recreated tits the town of Stafford Þ 

Sin William Waller began to diſtinguiſh himſelf among the ee aft 
Active and indefatigable in his operations, rapid and enterprizing; 


troops, conducted by unexperienced commanders, afforded ſucceſs to every bold 
and ſudden After taking Wincheſter and Chicheſter, he advan- 
ced towards Gloceſter, wich we les manner blockaded by Lord Herbert, who 


| had levied conſiderable forces in Wales for the royal party T. While he attacked 


the Welch on one ſide, a ſally from Gloceſter made impreſſion on the other. 
Herbert was defeated z five hundred of his men killed on the ſpot 3 a thouſand 
taken priſoners ; and he himſelf eſcaped with ſome difficulty to Oxford. Here. 
ford, eſteemed a ſtrong town, defended by a conſiderable garriſon, was furren- 
dered to Waller, from the cowardice of Colonel Price the governor.” Teukeſ- 


| bury underwent the ſame fate. Worceſter-refuſed him admirtatice ? and Waller, 


without placing any, garriſons in his new conqueſts, retired to Gloceſter, «nd from 
thence he joined the army vader the Earl of Eſſex 5. 3 


® Ye was taking > view krem a Window of St. Calbe catheitrlt in Lhchheld, ee 
royalifts had fortified themſelves. He was caſed in complete artour, but was ſhorthrouph the eye by a 
random ball. He was a zealous puritan ; and had formerly ſaid; that he Kone ih Ge With d. 0e 
the ruin of all the cathedrals. of England.” It was a ſuperſtitions remark of the royalifts, that he was 
killed on St. Chad's day, by a ſhot from St. Chad's cathedral, which. pierced. ur very eye by whid 
he hoped to fee the ruin of all catheUrals. Dugdale, p. 118. Clarendon, Kc. . 
+ Whitlocke, p. 66. Ruſbw. vol. vi. p. 452. Es ae: 151. t Ruſby. 
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= in the weſt, — — with his mall trop, retited in- y,; 1943 of 
to Cornwall before the Earl of Bedford, that Nobleman, deſpiſing ſo inconſider · the royalit 
able a fare, abandoned) the purſuits and committed the 'taſk;of ſuppreſſing the in che well 
royal patty to the ſheriffs af the county. But the affections of Cornwall were much 
inclined. to che King's ſer vice. While Sir Richard Buller and Sir Alexander Carew 
lay at Launceſton, and employed themſelves in cxecuting the parliament's ordi- 
napce for the militia, a meeting uf the county was aſſembſed at Trutro ; and after 
Hopton produced his: commiſſion from the Earl of Hertford. the King ap 
it vas agreed to execute the laws. and to expel theſe invaders of the cou fee 
rained bands were according]y levied. benen hen. 5d all Corn dag 
to, peace and to obedience under the King- F} 
Ir had. been uſual for ee eee 3 cheſe Gerten, | 
to. claim, on all occaſions, the: ftrit;execytion of the laws, which, they knew, 
_ wee; favourable; to them : and the parliament; rather than bave tecourſe to che 
plea of neceſſity, and avow the tranſgreſſion of any ſtatute, had alſo been ac- 
cuſtomed to marp the laws, and by forced conſtruct ions to. interpret them in their 
own favour . But tho” the King was naturally the gainer by ſuch. a method of 
conducting war, and. it as by-favour of lan, that the. trained bands, eve raiſed 
in Cornwall z it appeared that theſe maxi ms were how prejudicial, to the royal 
party, Theſe trops could not legally, vithout their own conſent, he gartied aut 
of the county. and, conſequently, it was ñmpaſſihle to puſhi into Devonſhire the 
vantage, which they had obtained. The Corniſh, rqxaliſts, therefare, 2 
tought themſclues of loy ingen (force, .whigh might be pore ſeryigns 
Beyil, Granville, the maſt beloved man of that country, Sir. Ralpb — 
Sir Nicholas Slanning, Arundel and Tren annion, undertook at their own 
charges, to raiſe an army for the King and their great, intereſt in Cornwall 
laon enabled tham · co effect their purpaſe. The parliament, alarmed, at this ap- 
prarance.of, the xoyaliſts, .gave,a:cammillign co Ruthven, a Scntſmap, governor: 
of Plymouth, to march with all the farces..af Porſer, Somerſet, and Devon, 
ad make an intite conqueſt of Cornwall. The Earlof Stamford, followed, hip, 
u ſome diſtance, with, a. conſiderable ſupply. Ruthven haxigg. entered Cornwall 
by bridges .thrown, over the Tamar, haſtened to an action; Jeſt, Stamford ſhould . 
join him and, obtain the honour of that victory, which. he looked for with aſſur- : 
ace, The royaliſts, in like manner, were impatient co bring che affair to a; ger 
diban, before Ruthyen's army ſhould receive ſo confiderab'e a reipforcement. ; 
The. battle was fought on Bradoc- down; and the King's forces, tho' inferior in 
wumber, gaye a total aalen to their enemies. Ruthven wich a len broken troops 
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p- VI. fed to Saltaſh 3 and when that toon was takpn, he eſcaped; with ſme g gell, 


„reel 
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and almoſt alone, into Plymouth.” Stamford Fed we + Glitters his forces 
into Plymouth and Exeter. | e 

Norwirns r Aubin theſe advantages, the extreme wunt ike money and 
Ammunition, under which the Corniſh royaliſts laboured, obliged them to enter 
into a convention of neutrality with the parliamentary party in Devonthire; and 
this neutrality held all the winter ſeaſon, In the ſpring it was broken by the ab. 
thority of the two houſes; and war recommenced with great appearance of if. 
advantage tothe King's party. Stamford, having aſſembled a ſtrong body of 
near ſeyen thouſand men, well ſupplied with money;” proviſions, and ammuni- 
tion, advanced upon the royaliſte, who were not half his number, and were op- 
preſſed by every kind of neceſſity. ' Deſpair, joined to the natural gallantry 
of theſe troops, commanded by the prime gentry of the county, made them 


16th of May. reſolve, by one vigorous effort, to overcome all theſe diſadvantages. Stamford 
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being encamped on the top of a high hill near Stratton, they attacked him in 
four diviſions, at five in the morning, having lain all night under arms. One 
diviſion was commanded by Lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton, another by 
Sir Bevil Granville and Sir John Berkeley, a third by Slanning and Trevannion, 
a fourth by Baſſet and Godolphin. In this manner the action begun; the King's 
forces preſſing with the utmoſt vigour thoſe four ways up the hill, and their ene- 
mies as obſtinately defending themſelves, The fight continued with very doubt- 
ful ſucceſs, till word was brought to the chief officers of the Corniſh, that their 
ammunition was ſpent to leſs than four barrels of powder. This defect, which 
they concealed from the ſoldiers, they reſolved to ſupply by their valour. They 
to advance, without firing, till they ſhould reach the top of che hill, and 

could be on equal ground with the enemy. The courage of the officers was fo 
well ſeconded by the ſoldiers, that the royaliſts began, on all ſides, to gain 
ground. Major-· general Chidley, who commanded the parliament- army, (for 
Stamford kept at à diſtance) failed not in his duty; and when he ſaw his men 
recoil, hitnſelf advanced with a good ſtand of pikes, and piercing into the thick - 
eſt of the enemy, was at laſt overpowered. with numbers and taken prifoner. His 
army, upon this diſaſter, gave ground apace; inſomueh that the four parties of 
; the royaliſts, growing nearer and nearer as they aſcended, at laſt all met together 
upon the plain at the top; where they embraced with great Joy, ot” lie: 

their victory with loud ſnouts and mutual congratulations *. 

Arran this ſucceſs, the attention of both King and parliament was turned to- 
wards the weſt, as to a very important ſcene of action. The King ſent the Mar- 
queſs of Hertford and Prince Maurice, with a reinforcement of cavalry ; who having 
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that of Somerſet, began to reduce it to obedience. On Y other hand, the 
parliament hav ing ſupplied Sir William Waller, in whom they er truſted, 19 85 
8 cotaplete army. diſpatched him weltwards, in order ro oft. progreſs of of the 


and fought a pitched battle, with great 
ſive event , The galant Granville was there ki 
ing up of ſome powder, was dangerouſiy hurt. T he royaliſts Next W 5 to 
match; eaſtwards and. 10 hin their forces. to. the King's ac Oxford: But Waller 
hung on their ear and infeſted. their march till,chey reached the Jevizes, Re- 
inforced by. additional troops, which flocked. to him f from all quarters 3 he fv 


19 LAY without any deci- 


march or cxpale themſelves to e aRipg. t Was, reſolves that 
Hertford and Prince Maurice ſhould proceed ,with . and aving 
procured a reinforcement from the King ſhould haſten, | 1 ofthe 

friends in the Devizes. Waller was ſo confident. of taking 
now abandoned by their friends, that he wrote to ＋ . 44 that f 
work was done, and that, by the next Pals Wc ould. 1 | orm them of the, pum- 
ber and. quality of che priſocers. But the ings, ok Ne 0 arti- 
yal heating of the great difficulties to which 1s Vellern army was reduced, 
bad prepared a conſiderable body of borſe which he. immediately diſparched 
under the coeneand of, Lord Wilmot. Waller drew up on Rou ndway -down, 


mot and prevent his. conjunction with the. Corniſh infantry, was ek with down. 
equal valour by the royaliſts.. After. A ſharp action he was total ; routed, and 
lying wich a few. horſe, eſcaped to. Briſtol, _ Wilmor ſeizing the enemies. canndn, 
and having joined bis friends, whom he came to relieve, attacked Waller's 1 in. 
fantry with redoubled Wh drove them off che held, and routed and di ſperſed 
the whole, army . 

Tus important victory, 1 90 * after n wapy other beds, Ai 
great diſmay into the parliament, and gave. an alarm to their princi; [army F, 
commanded by Eſſex. Waller exclaimed loudly againſt that general 12 allow- 
ing Wilmot to paſs him, and proceed without any interruption to the ſuccour 
of the diſtreſſed. infantry at the, Devizes. But Eſſex, finding that his army fell 
continually. to decay after the ſiege of Readings, was reſolved to remain upon the 
delenſive ; and the weakneſs of the King, an d the! want of all military ſtores, 
had allo reſtrained the activity of the royal army. No ation had Happened in 
that part of E land, except one ſkirmiſh, which of itſelf, was of no great 
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joined s Cem amp womover:ramtiecounty.of Doyon , and advanciog into © 


"Bath, Battle of 
royalilts, - After fame; {kirmiſhes the gs oy wet at Lan down, near Bat 2 Battle of 


Hopton, by the blow- PERO 


woch ſurpaied-the royalits iv number, that they durſt no Matt continue their 4 
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0 body of ol th fee, 


about evo. mils ſcom the Devizes 3 and advancing with, his horle tg te ; by Mt wn. we, | 


13th of July. 


——— 
1 


Death of 


conſequence, and was rendered memorable by the death alone of the famous 


taking the royaliſts on Chalgrave field, entered into the thickeſt of the battle, 


horſe's neck. Next day, the news arrived; that he was ſhot in the ſhoulder with 


pain, of his wound; nor could his whole party, had their army met with a total 


. virtue too and integrity, in all the duties of private life, are allowed to have been 
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Coro Urrey, a Scotſman, who ſerved in the parliament's army, having 
received ſome diſguſt, came to Oxford, and offered his ſervice to the King. In 
order to prove the ſincerity of his converſion, he informed Prince Rupert of the 
looſe diſpoſition of the enemies quarters, and exhorted him to form ſome at- 
tempt upon them. The Prince, who was intirely fitted for that kind of ſervice, 
falling ſuddenly upon the diſperſed bodies of Efſex's army, routed two regiments 
of cavalry and one of infantry, and carried his ravages within two miles of the 
general's quarters. The alarm being given, every one mounted on horſeback, in 
order to purſue the Prince, to recover the priſoners, and to repair the diſgrace, 
which the army had ſuſtained. Among the reſt, Hambden, who had a regiment 
of infantry, that lay at a diſtance, joined the horſe as 4 volunteer; and over- 


By the bravery and activity of Rupert, the King's troops were“ brought off, and 
a great booty, together with two hundred priſoners, was conveyed to Oxford. 
But what moſt pleaſed the royaliſts was the expectation, that ſome diſaſter had hap- 
pened to Hambden, their capital and much dreaded enemy. One of the pri- 
ſoners taken in the action, ſaid, that he was confident Mr. Hambden was hurt: 
For he ſaw him, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, ride off the field, before the 
action was finiſhed ; his head hanging down, and his hands leaning upon his 


a brace of bullets, and the bone broke. Some days after, he died, in exquiſite 


overthrow, have been caſt into greater conſternation. The King himſelf ſo highly 
valued him, that, either from generoſity of policy, he intended to have fent him 
his own ſurgeon to aſſiſt at his cure“. a oh h 
Many were the virtues and talents of this eminent perſonage; and his valour, 
during the war, had ſhone out with a luſtre, equal to that of all the other ac- 
compliſhments, by which he had ever been ſo much diſtinguiſhed. Affability in 
converſation z temper, art, and eloquence in debate; penetration and diſcern- 
ment in council; induſtry, vigilance, and enterprize in action; all theſe praiſes, 
are unanimouſly aſcribed to him by hiſtorians of the moſt oppoſite parties. His 


beyond exception: We muſt only be cautious, notwithſtanding his generous zeal 
for liberty, not haſtily to aſcribe to him the praiſes of a' good citizen. Thro' all 
the horrors of civil war, he ſought the abolition of monarchy agd ſubverſion of 
the conſtitution z an end, which, had it been attainable by peaceful meaſures, 


* Warwick's Memoirs, p. 241, Clarendon, vol. ii. p. 264. 


ought 
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ought carefully to have been avoided, by every lover of his country. But whe- 
ther, in the purſuit of this violent enterprize, he was actuated by private ambi- 
tion, or-by honeſt prejudices, derived from;former abuſes of royal authority, it be- 
longs not to an - hiſtorian of this age, ſcarce..even. to an intimate friend, poſi- 
Esskx, diſcouraged by this event, diſmayed: by the total rout of Waller, was 
farther informed, that the Queen, who had landed in Burlington bay, had arrived 
at Oxford, and had brought from the north a reinforcement-of three thouſand 
foot and fifteen. hundred horſe. Diſlodging from Thame and Ayleſbury, where he 
had hitherto lain, he thought proper to retreat nearer London, and he ſhowed to his 
friends his broken and diſheartened forces, which a few months before, he had 


enemy, ſent his army weſtward under Prince Rupert; and by their conjunction 
with the Corniſh troops, a very formidable force, for numbers, as well as reputation 


tions, might be undertaken, the Prince reſolyed to lay ſiege to Briſtol, the ſecond 


* The author is ſenſible, chat much blame may be thrown' upon him, on account of this laſk 
cauſe in Mr. Hambden's character; as if he was willing to entertain a ſuſpicion of bad intentions, 


laſt actions of Mr. Hambden's life io have been very blameable ; | tho', as they were derived from good 


well as of many of his party, were extremely laudable. Had the preceding adminiſtration of the King, 
which we are apt to call arbitrary, proceeded from ambition, and an unjuſt defign of encroaching on 
the ancient liberties. of the people, there. would have been. lefs reaſon for giving him any truſt, or leaving 
in his hands a conſiderable ſhare of that power, which he had ſo much abuſed. But if his condu& 
was derived, in a great meaſure, from neceſſity, and from a natural defire of defending that prero- 


thy of truſt from his people.. The attempt, therefore, of totally annihilating monarchical-power was. 
a very blameable extreme ; eſpecially, as it was attended with the danger, to ſay the leaſt, of a civil 


ſuppoſed ſo clear during the time as they are, or may be, at preſent ; there are great reaſons of alle- 
nation for men, who were heated by the controverſy, and engaged in the action. And it is remark- 
able, that even at preſent (ſuch is the force of party prejudices) there are few people, who have cool- 
nels enough to ſee theſe matters in a proper light, or are convinced that the parliament could pru- 
leich have ſtopped .in their pretenſions. They till plead the violations of liberty attempted by the 


net with, after making that great conceſſion, and the impoſſibility of ſupporting the government by 
in the conduct of the parliamentary leaders, which, tho” it might render their conduct fincere, will 
got much enhance their character with poſterity. - And tho* Hambden was, perhaps, "leſs infected 
wh this ſpirit, than many of his aſſociates, he appears not to have been altogether free from it, 


led into the field in ſo flouriſhing a condition. The King, freed from this 


and valour, was compoſed. That an enterprize, correſpondent to mens expecta- 
town for riches and greatneſs in the kingdom. Nathaniel Fiennes, ſon to Lord 


where the actions were praiſe-worthy. But the author's meaning is directly contrary : He eſteems the 


motives, only puſhed to an extreme, there is room left to believe, that the intentions of that patriot, as 


gative, which was tranſmitted to him from his anceſtors, and which the parliament was viſibly en- 
coaching on; there is no reafon, why he may not be eſteemed a very virtuous prince, and entirely wor- 


vu, which, beſides the numberleſs ills attending it, expoſed liberty to much greater perils, than it 
could have incurred under the now limited authority of the King. But as theſe points could not be 


Ling after granting the petition of right ; without conſidering the extreme harſh treatment, which he 


te revenue then ſettled on the crown. The worlt of it is, that there was a great tang of enthuſiaſm 
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gular, it was reſolved by Prince Rupert to ſtorm the city; and next morning, with 


The entrance into the town was ſtill more difficult: And by the loſs already 


Fenn ammunition and colours. For this inſtance of cowardice, Fiennes 
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Say, himſelf, as well as his father, a great parliamentary leader, was governor, 
and commanded a garnfon of two thouſand five hundred foot, and two regi 


one of horſe, another of dragoons. The fortifications not being compleat or re- 


little other proviſions, ſuitable to ſuch a work, beſides the courage of the 
the aſſault began. The Corniſh in three diviſions, attacked the weſt fide, with a 
reſolution, which nothing but death could controul: But tho the middle diviſion 
had already mounted the wall, ſo great was the diſadvantage of the ground, and 
fo brave the defence of the garriſon, that in the end the affailants were repulſed, 
with a confiderable laſs both of officers and fotdiers, On the Prince's fide, the 
aſſault was conducted with equal courage, and almoft with equal lofi, but wich 
better ſucceſs, Ono party, led by lord Grandiſon, was best off, and the com- 
mander himſelf mortally wounded : Another, conducted by Colonel Bellaſis, met 
with a like fate: Bur Waſhington with a leſs party, finding à place in the cur- 
tain weaker than the reft, brake in, and quickly -made room for the horſe 
to follow. By this irraption however, nothing but the ſuburbs was yer gained: 


ſuſtained, as well as by the proſpect of farther danger, every ane was extremely 
« diſcouraged z when, to the great joy of the whole army, the city beat a parley. 
The garriſon were allowed to march out with their arms and baggage, leaving 


was afterwards tried by a court · martial, and condemned to loſe his head; but 
the ſentence was remitted by the general *. 


Grxar complaints were made has . con- 
trary to the capitulation. An apology was made, by the royaliſts, as if theſe 
were a retaliation for ſome violences, committed on their friends at the ſurrender 
of Reading. And under pretence of like retaliations, but really from the extreme 
animoſity e eee apy e e e e chr wag 
eourſe of the war 4. | 

Tus loſs, ſuſtained by the roaliſts in the aſbuale of Briſtol, was conſiderable. 
Five hundred excellent ſoldiers periſhed. Among thoſe of condition were Gran- 
difon, Stanning, Trevannion, and Moyle : Belfafis, Aſhley, and Sir John Owen, 
were wounded : Yet was the ſucceſs, upon the whole, fa conſiderable as mightily 
elated the courage of the one party, and depreſſed that of the other. The King, to 
ſhow that he was not intoxicated with good fortune, nor afpired to a total victory 
over the parliament, publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he renewed the proteſtation for- 
merly taken, with great ſolemnity, at the head of his army, and expreſſed his firm 
intention of making peace upon the re · eſtabliſhment of the conſticution. Hav- 
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to Devonſhite, he deliberated how to employ the remaining forces, in an en- 5 
terprize of importance. Some propoſed, and ſeemingly with great reaſon, to 
march directly to London: where every thing was in great confufion, where the 
army of the parliament was baffled, weakened and dilmayed, and where it was 
hoped, either by an. inſurrection, by victory, or by treaty, a ſpeedy end might be 
put to the civil diſorders : But this undertaking, by reaſon of the great nuraber 
and force of the London militia, was thought by many to be attended with con- 
6derable difficulties. * Gloceſter, lying within twenty miles, preſented an eaſier, 
and yet a very important conqueſt. It was the only remaining garriſon poſſeſſed 

by the parliament in thoſe parts. Could that city be reduced, the King held the 
whole courſe of the Severn under his command; the rich and malecontent counties 

of the welt, having loſt all protection from their friends, might be enforced to pay 
high contributions, as an atonement for their diſaffection; an open communication 
could be preſerved between Wales and theſe new conqueſts ; and half of the king- 
dom, being entirely ſreed from the enemy, and thus united into one firm body, 
might be employed in re-eſtabliſhing the King's authority throughout the remainder. 
Theſe were the reaſons for embracing that reſolution ; fatal, as it was ever eſteemed, 


L# » * 


„%% e Fi org ee 
Taz governor of Gloceſter was one Maſſey, a ſoldier of fortune, who before Siege of Glo- 
he engaged: with the parliament, had offered his ſervice to the King; and as he was ceſter. 
free from the fumes of exthuſiaſm, by which molt of the officers. on that fide 
were intoxicated, he would lend an ear, it was preſumed, to | propoſals for ac- 
commodation. But Maſſey was reſolute to preſerve an intire. fidelity to his 
maſters; and tho* no enthuſiaſt himſelf, he well knew how to employ to advantage 
that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit, ſo prevalent in his city and garriſon. The ſummons to 
ſurrender allowed two hours for an anſwer : But before that time expired, there 
appeared before the King two citizens, with lean, pale, ſharp, and diſmal viſages: 
Faces, ſo ſtrange and uncouth, according to Lord Clarendon ; figures; ſo habit- 
ed and accoutered ; as at once moved the moſt ſevere countenances to mirth, and 
the moſt cheerful hearts to ſadneſs: It ſeemed impoſſible, that ſuch ambaſſadors 
could bring leſs than a defiance. The men, without any circumſtance of duty 
ot good manners, in a pert, ſhrill, undiſmayed accent, ſaid, that they brought 
an anſwer from the godly city of Gloceſter : and extremely ready were they, ac- 
cording to the hiſtorian, . to give inſolent and ſeditious replies to any queſtions ; 
is if their buſineſs were chiefly, by provoking, the King, to make him violate his 
own ſafe conduct. The anſwer from the city was in theſe words. We the in- 
habitants, magiſtrates, officers and ſoldiers, within the garriſon of Gloceſter, 


1 ” Whidocke, p. 69. May, book iii- p. 91. 
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After theſe preliminaries, the liege was reſolutely undertaken by the N and 


| duced ſuch mighty innovations into the Engliſh conſtitution, and who had project- 


| periſhed in thoſe unhealthy confinements : They impoſed taxes, the heavieſt, and 


landed gentry were his friends, he reaped much leſs profit from this meaſure. : 


bound to obey the commands of his Majeſty ſignified by both houſes of par- 


their gates. The rapid progreſs of the royaliſts threatened the parliament with im- 
_ mediate ſubjection: The factions and diſcontents, among themſelves, in the city, 


had diſplayed in all their councils ; and a furious headſtrong body, broke looſe 


power, had directed all their councils, and had preſerved à ſecrecy in deliberation, 


| Whoever incurred their diſpleaſure, or was expoſed to their ſuſpicion, was com- 
mitted to priſon, and proſecuted under the notion of delinquency : After all the 
old jails were full, many new ones were erected ; and even the ſhips were crowd- 
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© unto his Majeſty's gracious meſſage, return this humble anſwer : That we do 


< keep this city, according to our oaths and allegiance, to and for the uſe of his 
«© Majeſty and his royal poſterity : And da accordingly conceive ourſelves wholly 


„ liament : And are reſolved by God's help to keep this city accordingly *,” 


as reſolutely ſuſtained by the citizens and garriſon. - 


Warn intelligence of the ſiege of Gloceſter arrived in London, the conſter. 
nation, among the inhabitants, was as great, as if the enemy were already at 


and throughout the neighbouring counties, prognoſticated ſome dangerous diviſion 
or iaſurrection. Thoſe parliamentary leaders, it muſt be owned, who had intro- 


ed ſo much greater, had not engaged i in an enterprize, which exceeded their cou- 
rage and capacity. Great vigour, from the beginning, as well as wiſdom, t they 


from the reſtraint of law, had hitherto been retained in ſubjection under their au- 
thority, and firmly united-by zeal and paſſion, as by the moſt legal and eſtabliſh- 
ed government. A ſmall committee, on whom the two houſes" devolved their 


and a promptitude in execution, beyond what the King, notwithſtanding the ad. 
vantages poſſeſſed by a ſingle leader, had ever been able to attain. Senſible that 
no jealouſy was by their partizans entertained againſt them, they had on all oc- 
caſions, exerted an authority much more deſpotic, than the royaliſts, even during 
the preſſing exigencies of war, could with patience endure in their ſovereign, 


ed with the royaliſts, both gentry and clergy, who languiſhed below decks, and 


of the moſt unuſual nature, by an ordinance of the two houſes : They voted a 
commiſſion for ſequeſtration ; and they ſeized, where-ever they had power, the 
revenues of all the King's party + : and knowing that themſelves and all their 
miniſters, were, by reſiſting the prince, expoſed to the penalties of law, they 
reſolved, with a ſevere adminiſtration, to overcome theſe terrors, and retain the 


„ Ruſhw. vol. vi. p. 107 cb des vol. iii. p. 315. May, book iii. p. 96. 
+ The King afterwards copied from this example; but as the far greateſt part of the nobility and 
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people in obedience, by penalties of a more immediate execution. In the be- 
ginning of this ſummer, a combination, formed againſt them in London, had 
obliged them to exert the plenitude of their authority, | b 1h 
Epuund WaLLes, the firſt refiner of Engliſh verſification, was a member 
of the lower houſe; a man of conſiderable fortune, and not more diſtinguiſhed 
by his poetical genius, than by his parliamentary ' talents, and by the politeneſs 
and elegance of his manners. As full of keen ſatyr and invective in his elo- 
quence, as of tenderneſs and panegyric in his poetry, he caught the attention of 
his hearers, and exerted the utmoſt boldneſs in blaming thoſe violent councils, 
which the commons were governed. Finding all oppoſition within doors to 
be fruitleſs, he endeavoured to form a party without, which might oblige the 
parliament to accept of reaſonable conditions, and reſtore peace to the nation. 
The charms of his converſation, joined to his character of courage and integrity, 
had procured him the intire confidence of Northumberland, Conway, and every i 
eminent perſon of either ſex who reſided in London. They opened their breaſts 
to him without reſerve, and expreſſed their diſapprobation of the furious meaſures, 
purſued by the commons, and their wiſhes, that ſome expedient could be found 
for ſtopping ſo impetuous a career. Tomkins, Waller's brother-ia-law, and 
Chaloner, the intimate friend of Tomkins, had entertained like ſentiments; and 
a3 the connexions of theſe two gentlemen lay chiefly in the city, they informed 
Waller that the ſame abhorrence of war prevailed there, among all men of rea- 
ſon and moderation. Upon reflection, it ſeemed not impracticable, that a com 
bination might be framed between the lords and citizens; and by mutual con- 
cert, the illegal taxes be refuſed, which the partment, without the royal aſſent, 
impoſed on the people. While this affair was in agitation, and liſts were forming 
of ſuch as they conceived to be well affected to their deſign; a ſervant of Tom- 
kins, who had overheard their diſcourſe, immediately carried the intelligence to 
Pym. Waller, Tomkins, and Chaloner were ſeized, and tried by a court- 
martial. They were all three condemned, and the two latter executed on gibbets, 
erected before their own doors, A covenant, as a teſt, was taken + by the lords 
and commons, and impoſed on their army, and on all who lived within their 
quarters. Beſides reſolving to amend and reform their lives, the covenanters vow, 
that they never will Jay down their arms, fo long as the papiſts, now in open war 
againſt the parliament, ſhall, by force of arms, be protected. againſt juſtice; they 
expreſs their abhorrence of the late conſpiracy z and they promiſe to aſſiſt to the ut- 
moſt the forces, raiſed by both houſes, againſt the forces levied by the King . 
Warts, fo ſoon as impriſoned, ſenſible of the great danger, into which he 
vas fallen, was ſo ſeized with the dread of death, that all his former ſpirit de- 


* Ruſhw, vol. vi. p-. 326, Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 249, 250, Ke. - + 6th of June. 
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| ſents too, of which, as well as of flattery, thele holy . men were not. inlenſihle, 


would be made, Ae pf ee e 


Increaſed the authority of the parliament, and ſeemed to enſure. them againf 


againſt peace was framed 'in the city and preſented by Pennington, the faftious 


| I Ruſhw. vol. vi. N J Clarendon, vol. iii. * 315. Rah. vol. vi. 4 188. 
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Fenn whatever he knows mjchonn aries his woſt in- 
mate, friends, without regard to the confidence, repoſed- in big), without diſtia- 
guilbigg between the een of familiar converſagion. andthe ſchemes of a 
regular conlpiracy.. 'With the molt profound diſſimulation, he counterfeited ſuch 
remorſe of conſcience, that 17 execution was put off, out of mere Chriſtian. com- 
paſſion, till be might recover. the ule of his underſtanding. He invited viſits from 
the ruling. clergy of all ſets 3, and while be expreſſed bis oyn Penitence, he re- 
ceived their devout exhortations with hamility and reverence, as conveying Clearer 
convicl ion "and information, than in his liſe he bad ever before attained. Pre- 


were diſtributed among them ;. 48 a ſmall tetribution far their prayers and ghoſtly | 
counſel. And by all- theſe: artifices, more than from any regard to the beauty of 
his genius, of which, during that time of furious cant and faction, ſmall account 


chouſand pounds accepted in liru of it . 
Tux ſeverity, exerciſed againſt the conſpiracy or b PP, of Walls, 


like attempts for the future. But, by the progreſs of the King's arms, the de- 
feat of Sir William Waller, the taking of Briſtol, the fiege of Gloceſter, a cry 
for peace wis renewed, .and with more violence than erer. Crowds of women, 
with 4 petition for that purpoſe, flocked about che boule,. and were ſo clamoraus 
and importungte, that orders were given fur diſperſing} them 3-809 ſome of the 
females were killed in the fray T. Bedford, Holland, and Conway, had deſerted 
e patliament, and had gone to Oxford ; Clare and Lovelace had followed them f. 
Northumberland had retired to his country ſtat: Effex himſelf ſhowed extreme 
diffatis faction, and exhorted: the parliament! to make peace h. The upper houſe 
ſent dow terms of accommodation more moderate than had hitherto been in- 
Ste On. It even paſſed by a majority among the commons, that theſe prope 
ils ſuduld be tranfmirted to tho King. The zealots took the alarm. A petition 


mayor. Multitudes attended him, and renewed all the former menaces agiinſt 
the moderate party]. The pulpits thundered, and rumours. were ſpread of tuen- 
ey thouſand” Triſh,” who had landed, and were to cut the throats of every pro. 
teſtant J. The ority was again turned to che other fide ; and all choughts of 
pacification delng ai ande, every every preparation was made for reliſtance, and fo 
rhe immediate ralief of Gloceſter, on which, the Fe eg 
their hopes of woe in che war did 1d mock depend. 


» Whitlocke, p. 66. Roſhw. vol. vi. p. 330. Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 255. 6 6 6 | 
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Mass zv, reſolute to make a vigorous defence, and, having under his com- 
mand a city and garriſon, ambitious of the crown of martyrdom, had hitherto 
maintained the ſiege with courage and capacity, and had much retarded all the 
advances of the King's army. By continual ſallies, he infeſted them in their 
rrenches, and gained ſudden advantages over them; by diſputing every inch of 
ground, he repreſſed the vigour and alacrity of their courage, elated by former 
ſucceſſes, His garriſon, however, was reduced to the laſt extremity z and he fail- 
ed not, from time to time, to inform the parliament, that, unleſs ſpeedily reliev- 
ech he ſhould be neceſſitated, from the extreme want of proviſions and ammu- 
nition, to open his gates to the enemy. i 


Tur parliament, in order to repair their broken condition, and put themſelves 
in a poſture of defence, now exerted to the utmoſt their power and authority. 
They voted that an army ſhould be levied under Sir William Waller, whom, 
notwithſtanding, his misfortunes, they loaded with extraordinary careſſes. Hav- 
ing allociated in their cauſe, the counties of Hertford, Eſſex, Cambridge, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Lincoln, Huntington, they gave the Earl of Mancheſter a com- 
miſſion to be general of the aſſociation, and appointed an army to be levied. 
under his command. But above all, they were intent that Eſſex's army, on 

which their whole fortune depended, ſhould be put in a condition of marching. 
againſt the King. f 4 * afreſſi excited their preachers to furious declamations 
| againſt the royal cauſe : They even employed the expedient of preſſing, tho abo- 

liſhed by a late law, for which they had ſtrenuouſly contended . And they en- 
gaged the city to ſend four regiments of its militia to the relief of Gloceſter, All 
ſhops, in the mean while, they ordered to be ſhut ; and every man expected, with 
the utmoſt anxiety, the event of that important enterprize +. _ | 

Esskx, carrying with him a well appointed army of 14000 men, took the road 
of Bedford and Leiceſter ; and, tho' inferior in cavalry, yet, by the mere force 
of conduct and diſcipline, he paſſed over thoſe open champaigne countries, and 
defended himſeKf from the enemies horſe, who had advanced to meet him, and 


who infeſted him during his whole march. As he approached to Gloceſter, the 5 fSe 
King was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and open the way for Eſſex to enter into 1 


that city, The neceſſities of the garriſon were extreme. One barrel of powder 
vas their whole ſtock of ammunition remaining; and their other proviſions were 
in the ſame proportion. Eſſex had brought with him military ſtores; and the 
neighbouring country abundantly ſupplied him with victuals of every kind, The 


inhabitants had carefully concealed all proviſions from the King's army, and pre- 


nding to be quite exhauſted, had reſerved their ſtores for that cauſe which they 
lv much favoured f. 1 9 5 1 1 
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Chip: n. Tus chief Gkeolty Bill remained. Eiſex dreaded 4 batte wit the King! 


Without delay, he proceeded towards London; but when he reached Newbury, 


his march; and tho? his rear was once put into ſome diforder by an incurſion of 
the King's horſe, he reached London in ſafety, and received'deſerved- applauſe 


eſtabliſhed -a garrifon x and ſtraitened, by that means, London and che quarter 


Ax che battle of Newbury,” on the part of the King, beſides che Earls of Sun- 


＋ 


army, on account of theit great ſuperiority of horſe; and he reſolved to return, 
if poſſible,” without running that hazard. He lay five days at Teukeſbury, which 

was his firſt ſtage after leaving Gloceſter; and he feigned, by ſome preparations, 
to point towards Wordeſter. By a forced march, during the night, he reached 
Cirenceſter, and obtained the double advantage, of paſſing unmoleſted an open 
country, anct of ſurprizing a convoy of proviſions, which lay in that town “. 


he was ſurprized to find that the King, by haſty marches, had arrived before 
him, and was already poſſeſſed of that placakcee 007 ot os 4 
A action was now unavoidable; and Efſex' prepared for it with preſence 
mind, and not without military conduct. On both ſides the battle was fought 
with deſperate: valour and u ſteady bravery.” Eſſex's horſe” were ſeveral times 
broke by the King's, büt bis infantry maintaitied"thelſelves/in em. array ; and 
beſides giving à continued fire, they prefented an invitcible rampart & piles 
againſt the funious impulſe of Prince Rupert, and thoſe gallant troops of gentry, 
of which the royal tavalry was'chiefly compoſed. The London militia eſpecially, 
tho" utterly unacquainted with action, tho? drawn but à few days before from 
their ordinary \occupitions,” yet having exactly learned all military exerciſes, and 
deing animated with uticonquetadle zeal for the cauſe, in which they were enga- 
ged, equalled, on this oceafion, What could" be expected from the moſt veteran 
forces. While the armies were engaged with the utmoſt ardour, night put an end 
to the action, and left the event undecided. Next morning, Eſſex proceeded on 


11 : 


for his conduct and ſucceſs in the whole enterprize. 'The King followed him on 
his march, and having taken poſſeſſion of Reading, after the Earl left it, he there 


of the enemy fr. 


derland and Carnarvon, two Noblemen of promiſing hopes; was unfortunattly 
ſlain; to the great regret of every lover of ingenuity and virtue throughout the 
kingdom, Lucius Cary, Lord Viſcount” Falkland, ſecretary of ſtate. Before 
aſſembling the [preſent parliament, this man, devoted to the putſuits of learn. 
ing, and to the ſociety of all the polite and elegant, had emoyed himſelf in every 
pleaſure, which a fine genius, a" generous diſpoſition; and an opulent fortune 
could afford. Called into public life, he ſtood foremoſt in all attacks on the 
exorbitant prerogative of the crown; and diſplayed that maſculine eloquence, 


* Ruſtivv, vol. vi. p. 2 1 Ruſhw, vol. vi. P. 293. Clarendon, vol. ik p. 307. 
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and undaunted love of liberty, which from his intimate acqusintance with the Chap. VII. 
ſublime ſpirits of antiquity, he had greedily; imbibed. When civil convuον⁰jẽj 46. 
proceeded to extremity, and it became requiſite for him u chogſe his des he 
tempered: che ardcur of his zeal, and embtsced the defence of thoſe -limited 
powers, which remained to monarchy, and which he deemed neceſſary ſor the 
ſupport of the Engliſh conſtitution. Still anxious, however, for his country, 
he ſeems to have dreaded the too proſperous ſucceſs of his own party as much 
as of the enemy and, among his intimate friends, often after a deep ſilence, 
and frequent ſighs, he would, with a ſad accent, re · iterate the word, Peace. 
ln excuſe for the too free expoſing of his perſon, which: ſeemed: unſuitable in a 
ſecretary of ſtate, he alleged, that it became him to be more active than other 
men in all hazardous enterprizes, leſt his impatience for peace might bear the 
imputation of cowardice or puſillanimity. From the commencement of the war 
his natural chearfulneſs and vivacity became clouded x. and even his uſual attention 
to dreſs, required by his birth and ſtation, gave way to a negligence, -which 
was caſily obſervable. On the morning of the battle, in which he fell, he bad 
ſhown ſome care for the adorning his perſon ; and gave for a reaſon, that the 
enemy ſhould not find his body in any ſlovenly, indecent ſituation. I am 
* weary,.! ſubjoined he, © of the times, and foreſee much miſerꝝ to my country 
but believe, that 1 ſhall be out of it ere nig“ This excellent perſon was 
but thirty - four years of age, when a period was put to his life. a... alisups 198 
Tux loſs ſuſtained on both ſides, in the battle of Newbury, and the advanced 
ſeaſon, obliged the armies to retire into winter quarters. Ain Dan non 013 
In the north, during this ſummer, che great intereſt and popularity of the Adios in the 
Earl, now created Marqueſs of Newcaſtle, had raiſed a very conſiderable force north. 
for the King; and great hopes of ſueceſs were entertained from that quarter 
There appeared, however, in oppoſition to him, two men, on whom the event 
of the war finally depended, and who began, about this time, to be remarked 
for their. valour and military conduct. Theſe were Sir Thomas Fairfax ſon 10 
the lord ol that name, and Oliver Cromwell. The farmer gained a conſiderable 
iloantage at Wakefield + over a detachment of royaliſts, and took General Goring 
priſoner: The latter obtained a victory at Gainſborow ꝗ over a party commanded 
by the gallant Cavendiſh, who periſhed in the action: But both theſe defeats of 
ihe royaliſts were, more than ſufficiently. compenſated. by the total rout of Lond 
Fairfax at Atherton moar 5, and the diſperſion; of his Whole army; © After this 
vitory, Newcaſtle, with an army of 1 5000 men, ſat down beſott Hull. H= 
dam was no longer governor of this place. That gentleman and his ion, 
* Whitlocke, p. 70. Clarendon, yol. ili. p. 350, „ OED 
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| of Lord Fairfax, partly repentinig of the 'engageme 

againſt e King, a entered into a correſpondenee” with Newcaſtle, and had 

expreſied'an intentiom eltvering Hull into bis hands. But their conf pity 
with 


* being difcovertd; they were arreſted and ſent priſoners to London; Where, 


out any regard W Kite they" wig RAE N were to tlie 
ſeverity of the parliame m. 5 

Nawensrix having carried on the attack of Halt fo HEY "Y 92 
off by a ſally of the garriſon , and ſuffered fo much, that he thou ht proper to 
raiſe the ſiege. About the ſame time, Mancheſter, who advanerd from the eaſtern 
aſſociated counties, having Joined Cromwell and young Fairfax, obtained a a con · 
ſiderable victory over the royaliſts at Horn- Caſtle; where the two officers laſt 


mentioned gained great renown for their conduct and gallantry, And tho' 


fortune had thus balanced her favours, the King's party ftilf remained much ſu- 
periot in thoſe parts of England; and had it not been for the garriſon of Hull, 
Which kept Vorkſhire in awe, a conjunction of the northern forces, with the 
army in che ſouth, might have been made, and had probably enabled the King, 
inſtead of entering on the unfortunate, perhaps imprudent, enterprize of Gloceſter, 
to march directiy to London, and put an end to the war . 

Wine the military entetpffres were carried on with vigour in England, and 
the event became every day more doubtful, both parties. caſt their eyes towards 
the neighbouring kingdoms, and ſought aſſiſtance for the _ finiſhing that enter- 
prize, in which their own forces experienced fuch furious oppoſition. The 
parliament had recourſe to Scotland; the King, to frelanc. 

Wg the Scots covenanters obtained that end for which chey fo * con- 
tended, the eſtabliſhment of preſbyterian diſcipline in their own country, they 
were nor fatisfied, but indulged ſtilt an ardent paſſion of propagating, by all 
methods, that mode of religion in the neighbouring kingdoms. Having flattered 


| thetnſelves, f in the fervor of their zeal, that, by ſupernatural aſſiſtances, they 


14 be enabled to carry their triumphant covenant to the gates of Rome itſelf, 
*"behoved' them firſt to render it prevalent in England, Which already ſhowed 
{6 great a diſpoſition to receive it. Even in the articles of pacißcation, they 
expreſſed a delire of uniformity i in worſhip with England; and the King em- 
ploying general expreſſions, had approved of this inclination, as pious and Jauda- 
ble. No Tooner was there any appearance. of, a rupture, than the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, in order to allure that nation into a, cloſe confederacy, openly declared 


their wiſhes of eccleſiaſtical reformation, and of imitating the example of their 
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uid and he Scots beheld, a be n 
of which they could not deem themſelves indifferent ſpect ai Sau King, 

they ſaid, be able, by force of arms, to prevail over the Parliament u England, 4 

and re-eſtabliſh his authority in that powerful kingdom, he will»undoubredly © 

tetract all. choſe conceſſions, which, with ſa many circymences of violence and — 
indignity, the Scots have extorted from him. Beſidſenſe of his own in- 
tereſt and à fegard to royal power, which bas been entigely annihilated in this 
Fetz ; his yery paſſion for prelacy and for religious ceremonies muſt lead him 
to inYAC de a church, which he has ever been taught to regard as antichriſtian and 
uolawfyl, . Let us but conſider who, the perſons are that compoſe the factions 
now ſo furiouſly engaged in arms. Does not the parliament conſiſt of thoſe, very 
men, who have ever oppoſed all war with Scotland, who have puniſhed the au- 
thors of our oppreſſians, who have obtained us the redteſs of every grievance, 
and who, with many. honourable. expreſſions, have, conſerred on us an ample re- 
ward for our brotherly aſſiſtance? And i is not the court, full of papiſts, prelates, 
malignants; all of them zealous enemies to our. religious model, and reſolute 
to ſacrifice their lives for their idolatrous eſtabliſhmencs ? ? Not to mention our 
own neceſſary” ſecurity; can we better exprels our gratitude to heaven for that 
pure light, with Which we are, above all AB ſo 87 . 
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E of every converſation: With theſe doctrines the pulpits echoed: Age 
the famous curſe of Meroz, that curſe ſo ſolemnly denounced, and re iterated, 


againſt neutrality and moderation, reſounded from all quarters * . 


- ot 1 Yo 
Tux parliament of England had ever 8 the Scots, from the COMMEnce- 


ment of the civil diſſentions, to interpoſe their mediation, which, they knew, 
would be ſo little favourable to the King: And the King, for that very reaſon, 
had ever endeavoured, with the leaſt offenſiye expreſſions, to decline it F, Early A 
this ſpring, the Earl of Loudon, Lord chancellor, with other commiſſioners, and 

attended by Henderſon, a popular and intriguing preacher, was ſent. to the Ki 

a Oxford, and renewed the offer of mediation : but with the ſame ſucceſs as before. 
The commiſſioners. were alſo empowered to, preſs the King on the article of re- 
ligion, and to recommend to him the Scots model of eccleſiaſtical worſhip and 
diſcipline, This was touching Charles in a very tender point: His honour, his 
conſcience, as well as his intereſt, he believed to be intimately concerned in ſup- 


porting prelacy and the licurgy. . He begged th the commiſſioners, therefore, to.re- 


'* Curſe ye Meroz; faid' the angel of the Lord; curſe ye bitterly the inhabitants cherebf: "becauſe 
bey came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Land againſt the mighty.” Judges, chaps 
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obe, VII. main ſatisfied-with the woncefflons which he had made to Scotland; and having 
464). modeled their ou church according to their o.] principles, to leave their neigh- 
bours iti the like liberty; and not to nnn an which they could 

not he ſuppoſed competent judge. v7 
In divines of Oxford, ſecure, as ee of a victory, by means of 
their authorities from church hiſtory, their citations from the fathers; and their 
ſpiritual arguments, deſired a conference with Henderſon, and undertbok; by dint 
of reaſoning, to convert that great apoſtle of the north: But Henderſon, who 
had ever regarded as impidus the leaſt. doubt with regard to his on principles, 
and who new of a much betrer way to reduce opponents chan the employing any 
theological topics, abſolutely refuſed all diſputation or controverſy. The Engliſh 
divines went away, full of - admiration-at-the blind aſſurance and bigotted prejudi- 
ces of the man: He, on his part, was moved with equal wonder en en 
d attachment to ſuch groſs errors and deluſon: : 
B the conceſſions Which the King had grünted to Scotland, it elde 1 120 
ry for him to ſummon a parliament once in three years; and i in June of che ſub⸗ 
ſequent year, was fixed the period for the meeting of that aſſembly. Before that 
time elapſed, Charles flattered himſelf, that he ſhould be able, by ſome decifive 
advantage, to reduce the Engliſh” parliament to a reaſonable ſubmiſſion, and 
might then expect with ſecurity the meeting of à Scots patliament. Tho! 
earneſtly ſolicited by Loudon to ſummon preſently that great council of the nation, 
he abſalutely refuſed to give authority to men, who had already excited ſuch 
dangerous commotions, and who ſhowed ſtill the ſame diſpoſition tu reſiſt and in- 
vade his authority. The commiſſioners, therefore, not being able to prevail in any 
of their demands, deſired the King's paſſport for London, where they propoſed 
to donfet with the Engliſh Parliament f. And er e this Ne 
they returned with extreme diffatisfaRtion to Edinburgh. 3 
Tur office-of obnſer vators of the peace was newly erected in Scotland, in or- 
dier to maintain the confederacy between the two kingdoms; and theſe, inſti- 
gated by rhe clergy, were refalved, ſinee they could not obtain the King's con- 
ſent, to ſummon, in his name, but by their own authority, a convention of 
eſtates 3 and to bereave their ſovereign of this article, the only one which te- 
mained, of his prerogative. Under eolour of providing for national peace, en- 
davgered by the neighbourhood of Engliſh armics, was a convention called ; an 
| aſſembly, which, | tho? it meets with leſs ſolemnity, has the ſame authority 25 a 
in raiſing money and levying forces; Hamikon, and his brother 
the Earl of Lageric, who had been ſent into Scotland, in order to oppoſe theſe 
meaſures, Wanted eicher authority or incerigy s and paſſively yielded to the tur- 
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The general aſſembly-of the church met arthe farms time Wich tho con- Chap. VIE 
— and exerciſing an authority almoſt abſolute over the whole civil power; 1603. 
made every political conſideration yield to their theological aeal and prejudices-. 
Tus Engliſh parliament were, at that time, fallen into grent Yiftreſs, by 
the progreſs of the King's arms; and they gladly ſent to Edinburgh commiſe 
doners, with ample powers, to- treat of a neurer union and conſederacy wick 
che Scots nation. The perſons employed were the Earl of Rutland, Sir Wil- 
liam Armyge, Sir Henry Vane the younger, Thomas Hatcher and Henry Darley, 
attended with Marſhal and Nye, two clergymen of ſignal authority “. In this 
negotiations) the man chiefly truſted to was Vane, who, in eloquence, addreſs, ca- 
pacity, as Well as in art and diſſimulation, was not ſurpiffed by any one, even 
during that age, fo famous for active tales. By his perſuaſion was framed at 
Edinburgh that $0LTMN. LEAGUE A COVENANT? which effaced all the forther solemn 
proteſtations and vows, taken ith kingdoms and long maintained its vredit league and 
nd authority. By this covenant pe ſubſcribers, beſides engaging mutually to 
defend each other againſt all opponerits, bound themſelves to endeavour, . without 
reſpect of perſons, the extirpation of popery and prelacy, ſuperſtition, hereſy, 
ſchiſm, and profaneneſs ; to maintain the rights and privileges of parliaments, to- 
gether with the King's authority 3 eee, * bring to joe whe incen= 
diaries and malignants . . 5 ne water 
Taz ſubſcribers to the covenant vowed alſo to mh the refered religion 
eſtabliſhed in the church of Scotland; but by the artifice of Vane nd declara- 
tion more explicite was made with regard to England and Ireland, than that theſe 
kingdoms ſhould be reformed, according to che word of God and the/exatnple 
of the pureſt churches. The Scots zealots, when prelacy was abjured, deemed: 
tis expreſſion quite free from ambiguity, and regarded their own model as che 
only one which correſponded, in any degree; to ſuch a deſcription: But that 
ble politician had other views; and while be employed his great talents in 
over: reaching the preſhyterians, and ſecretly laugbed at their fimplicity, he had 


blindly. devoted ne to the maintenance oy nne more eee. 
more dangerous. | n 


bi the eee eee Joimiinind r e 0 8 — 
been induced, either by private ambition or by zeal for civil liberty, to concur? 
nith the majority,” ſtill retained an attachment to the hierarehy and to the antirnt 
modes of worſhip.” But in che preſent danger, ' which” threatned their” cauſe; all- 
ſlroples were laid aſide; and the covenant, by whoſe means alone they could 
expect to obtain ſo conſiderable a re · inforcement, as the acceſſſon of the wholes 
eos nation, was received without oppoſſtion. The parliatnetit,” therefore, have, Sept. 17. 


Wbitlocke, p. 53. Rufbw. vol. vi. p. 466. Chrendon, ene 1 Ruſhw.. 
cb u. p. 478. Clarendon, val. iii. 1 
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ing firſt ſubſcribed it themſelves, amen to be received-by all who lived under 


' | bly. applauded-this glorious imitation of che picty dilplayed, by their, anceſtors, 


being determined that the ſword ſhould carry conviEtion to all refractory minds, 


Arming of 
the Scots. 


State of 


favgurable diſpoſition | towards the cauſe; they ſoon compleated their levies, And 


hopes, that that Kingdom, from which, bis cauſe had already received @ much 


ane Une eit ait een e e garter ee 


K* 


Gar were the rejolcings — che Scots, that dhe hould be de happy 
r of extending their mode of religion, and diſſinating that proſound 
darkneſs in which their neighbouring nations were involved. The general aſſem- 


who, they ſaid, by three different applications, during the reign. of ! 
had endeavoured to engage he Englih, by. perſuaſion, to lay aſide the, 15 the 
ſurplice, tippet, and corner cap. The convention too, in the height of their 
zeal, ordered every one to ſwear to this covehaat, under the penalty e of confilca- 
tion, beſide what farther ; puniſhment it ſhould pleaſe the enſuing Parliament to 
inflict on the reſuſers, as enemies to God, to the King, and to the kingdom, And 


they prepared themſelves, with great vigilan activity, for their military en- 
terprizes., By means of a hundred thouſan ands, which they received from 


England; by the hopes of good pay and warm quarters not to mention mens 


having added to their other levies, the troops which they had recalled from lre- 
land, they were ready, about the end of the year, ta enter England, under the, 
command of their old general, the ! Earl of Leven, with an army $i above twenty 
thouſand men . 

Tux King. * this tempeſt which was gathering upon him, endeavoured 
to ſecure. himſelf by every expedient; and he caſt his eye towards Ireland, in 


prezudice, ws at "no contribute ee his protection M 
curity . | 

AFTER _ commencement ak the Irih infuaretion, the Engli hw 
tho! they undertook the ſuppreſſion of it, had ever been too much engaged, either 
in military projects or expeditions at home, to take any, effectual ſtep towards 
the finiſhing that enterprize. - They had entered indeed into a contract wich the 
Scots, tor ſending over an army of ten thouſand men into Ireland; and in order 
to engage that nation into ſuch an undertaking, beſide the promiſe of pay, they 
agreed to put Caric: Fergus into their hands, and to inveſt their general with an 
authority quite independent of the, Engliſh goverament. Theſe troops, ſo long 
as they were allowed to remain, were uſeful, by diverting. the farce of the Iriſh 
rebels, and protecting, in the north, the ſmall remnants of the Britiſh planters. 
But except this contract with the Scots nation, all the other meaſures of the 


parliament were bitherto either abſolutely inſignificant, or, tended rather to the 
N Ruſbw. vol. vi. p. 3898. + Clarenian, vol. it. p. 3983. 


J 
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erde et, the prateſtant cauſe in Ireland. mee ene 
cution, and ſtill more violent menaces againſt prieſts and papiſts, they rendered 
the Iriſh catholies obſtinate.in their rebellion, and cut off all hopes of indulgence 
and toleration. By diſpoſing befote · hand of all the. Iriſn forfeitures to ſubſcribers 
or adventurers, 'they rendered all men of property deſperate, and ſeemed toghrea- 
| ten a total extirpation of the natives. And while they chus infuſed ſpirit and anis 
moſity into the enemy, no meaſure. was purſued,” which, ould: ra ſopport or 
encourage the ptoteſtants, now reduced to the laſt extremity,: eee bail 
80 greats the aſcendant, which, from a long oourſe bf ſucceſſes; the Engliſh 
has acquired over the Iriſh nation, that tho? the latter, when they receive mili> 
tary diſcipline among foreigners, are not | ſurpaſſed by any traops, they have 
neyer in their own country. been able to make any vigorous effort for the de- 
fence or recovery of their liberties. | In many rcencounters,. the Engliſh, unde 
Lord More, Sir William St. Leger, Sir Frederic Hamilton, and others," bad. tho? 
under great diſadyantages of ſituation und numbers, put the Iriſh to rout, ander 
turned in triumph to Dublin. The rebels raiſed the ſiege of  Tredah,' after an ob 
linate defence made by the garriſon . Ormond had obtained two complete victo- 
ries, at Kilruſh, and Roſs ; and had brought relief to all the. forts, which were 
beſieged or blockaded in different parts of the kingdom . But notwithſtan 
al theſe ſucceſſes, even the moſt common neceſſaries of life were wanting to 
icdorious armies. The, Iriſh in their wild rage againſt the Britiſh planters, had 
laid waſte the whole kingdom, and were themſelves totally unfit, from theit bar- 
barous loth and ignorance, to raiſe any conyenience of human life. During the 
courſe of ſix months,” no ſupplies had come from England; except the fourth part 
of one ſmall” veſſel's lading. Dublin, tb ſave itſelf from ſtarving,, had been 
obliged to ſend the greateſt part of its inhabitants to England. The army had 
little ammunition, ſcarce excęeding 40 batrels of powder; not even ſhoes or 
cloaths ; and for want of food, the cavalry: had been obliged to ent their own 
horſes. And tho? the diſtreſſes of the Iriſh were not much inferior ; beſides that 
they were more hardened againſt ſuch extremities, it was but a melancholy pro- 
ſpect, that the two nations, while they continued their furious animoſities, ſhould 
mike deſolate that fertile Iſland, which might ſerve to the nee and my 
pineſs of both. 
Tar juſtices and council of Ireland had been engaged, cet) 'by FE Mack 
and authority of Ormond, to fall into an entire dependance on the King. Pa. 
ſons, Temple, "Loftus: ant Meredith, who ſcemed to incline towards the op} 
ſite party, had been removed; and Charles had ſupplied their Place by SANG 
better affected to "his ſervice. A committee of the * houſe of of commons, 


* Ruſh, volk vn p. 506. , 4 wid. p. 32. 1 1 hid! P- 2 | 88 
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362 HISTORY O REATBRITAIN. 
Chap, VII. Which had been ſent over to Ireland, in order do bod we ufs of that king. 
1643- don, had been excliided"the council, in obedience to orders trifiſmitred' from the 
1 King. And theſe were reaforis ſuffieient, beſides'"the "gitar" wfffculties under 
A which they themſelves laboured, why'the parlianient were un ing to fend ſup- 
il plies to an army, which, tho' engaged in à cauſe they 1 er, 
tively governed by their Grelared gmü nen. e e c ebe nn fe 


Tux King, as he had neither money, arms, ammunition, nor p 800 
ſpare from his own urgent wants, reſolved to embrace an expedient,” which might, 
at once, telieve the neceſſities" of the Lriſn pröteſtants, and contribire' to the 
advancement of bis affairs in England. A ceffation-with* the rebels, He thought, 
would enable his ſubjects in Ireland to provide for their own” fupport, and 


procure him the affiſtance of the army againſt the Engliſm "parliament. But 
as treaty with à people, ſo odious for their religion and their barbarities, might 
be repreſented in very invidious coluurs, and renew all thoſe calumnies with 
which be had been loaded; it was neceſſary to proceed with great caution in 
conducting that meaſure. A remonſtrance from the army was made to the Iriſh 
council repreſenting their intolerable neceſſities, and craving permiſſion to leave 
the kingdom: And if that was refuſed, Ve muſt have recourſe," they ſaid, to that 
firſt and primary law, with which God has endowed all men; we mean the law of na- 
ture, which teaches every creatine to preſerve"itſelf +. + Memorials both to the King 
and parliament were tranſmitted by the juſtices and council, in · which their wants 
and-dangers are ſtrongly ſet forth ; and thoꝰ the general expreſſions in theſe me- 
morials might perhaps be ſuſpected of exaggeration, yet from the particular facts 
mentioned, from the confeſſion of the Engliſh parliament $, and from the very 
| nature of things, it is apparent, that the Iriſh proteſtants were reduced to great 
= extremities; and it became prudent in the King, if not abſolutely neceſſary, to 
* . embrace ſome expedient, which might mms. <a for a time, from as ruin 5 
E | miſery" with which they were threatened. r e ee 
Aceenviwolr, the King gave Sale Giesen ind the Feds te * 


clüde, ſor a year, a ceffation with the council of Kilkenny, by whom the Iriſh w were 
governed, and to leave both ſides in poſſeſſion of their preſent advantages. "The 
parliament, whoſe bufinefs it was to find fault with every meafure adopted by the 

oppoſite party, and who would not loſe ſo fair an opportunity of teproaching the 
King * with his favour. do the Kiſh Papifls, exclaimed loudty againft is ceſſation. 


= maſs ll) uo "Clarendon, vol i p. "6p. £ dae, hol. Vi 51. 

t bid. p. 338. F Thid, p. 34 | 

I See farther Carte's Ormond, vol. iii. No. 1s. 127, 128, 129, 134. is, 141, 144- 149, 158 
1859. All theſe papers put it paſt doubt, that the neceſſities of the Engliſh army in Ireland ver 
extreme. See farther, Ruſt. vol. vi. p. 537. and Dugdale, p. 853, 854. 
; I 7th of September. 4 557 $44 . 


Among 


Among other eee upon the divive v vengeance, which. England Chap. vn. 
night juſtly, dread. for, rolerating antichtiſtian idolatry, on pretence.of civil con: 1663. 
ads and, political agreements.?.. Religion:tho*, every. day.employed ag the engine 

of their own ambitiaus purpoſes, was aer den too ed to ane to che 
temporal intereſts or ſafety of kingdoms. DIGER (13 g Ladin Nazis 054 03.83%; ** 

Ar rg the: ceſſation, there was little HAS TIE" 2 no means; of ſubliſt- 

ing che army. in Ireland. The King ordered Ormond, who was entirely devoted 

tohim, to ſend gver.coplderable podies of it to England. Moſt af them continu- 

ed.in bis ſenyice.;, But a ſchall part. of chem, having, imbibed in Ireſaod a high ani 

moſity againſt che catholies, and hearing the King's party rer ebe 

vith POpEtVs. ſoon after deſerted. to the parliament. fo 4109 08416 41 een Ab 
Sous Iriſh catholics came over with theſe troops, and joined the King's: army, 

where they continued the ſame cruelties and diforders, to which they had been 
accuſtomed, The parliament voted, that no quarter, in any action, ſhould ever 

be granted ems! Ry en es cen eee 
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bridge. Ee, forces „ battle of Newbury. 
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over the parliament, and had raiſed himſelf from that low con- 
100, 180 which he had at firſt fallen, to be nearly upon an equal | footing wich 
His adverſaries.” Yorkſhire,” aud all the northern counties, were fübfecded the 
Marqueſs of Newealtle; and excepting Hull, the 'parliament was maſter 11 
garriſon in theſe” quarters. In the weſt, Plymouth alone, having been i in vain 
befieged by Prince Maurice, refiſted the King's authority: And had it not been 
for the difappbinetdent in che endefprzc of Gſoteſſer, the f87al f garriſons Had 
reached without interruption from one end of the kingdom 5 neee and 
had occupied a greater extent of ground, than thoſe of the parliament. Many 
of the royaliſts Arne. eee chat the lame vigorous ſpirle, "which | had 


Tes H F King pad . during che courſe of the war, as 8 2 
t 


1800 7 15989 n 


* Ruſby, vol. vi. 5. 387 — 4 Whidocke, p. 78,103. "+ . Mah voll i 656 po. 
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their enemies, and had hitherto been fucceſaful in almoſt every rencoufter: But 
a was expected, muſt at laſt obtain the victory f * The Kin g's troops ulſo, al paid, 


unexhavſted ſtores and treafures . "The" ſevetity verity of manners, ſo much affedked 


ged themſelves” even in greater licences, than thoſe to which, during times of 


ficial practice Citizens and country-gentlemen ſoon became excellent officers ; 


officers; and every man there, as in a regular eſtabliſhed government, 
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Chip. 11, elevated: them to the prefent beight of power, would Mill Faybdt' GY progre 


and obtain them a final victory over their antagoniſts: Bur thoſe” who judged 
more ſoundly, "ſerved, that beſides the aceefflion f the Whole" Scots nation 
to the Ide öf the” parliatbent, the very principle on which the” foydi fbcceffez 
had been founded, was every day acquired, more and more, by the oppoſite party. 


* 


The King's troops, fullof gentry and nobility, had exerted a'valour ſuperior to 


in proportion” as the” Whole daten Beckie "wailike, by the ehitinyance of Til 
diſcords, this advantage was more '<qually ſhared, and ſuperior numbers, it 


and deſtitare' of every neceſſary, wild" not poſſibly be fetained in equal d 
ciplite with the parliamentary forces, to whom all fupplies were furniſhed from 


by theſe” zeal6us teligionifts, affifted their mintary inſtitutions ; and the rigid 
inflexibifity of cHaraRter, 'by which che auſtere reformers of church and 'ſtat 
were diſtinguiſhed, enabled the parliamentary chiefs to reſtrain their ſoldiers 
within ſtricter rules and more exact order. And while the King's officers indul- 


peace," they had been accuſtomed; they wert apt both to neglect their military 
Ax che commeneement of the eivil wars, all Englimmen, who ſerved abroad, 
were invited over, and treated with extraordinary refpe&t: And tnoſt of oo 
being Ueſcerided of good families, and by reaſon bf their 'abſetice, uhacquainte 
with the new principles, which"deprefied the dignity of the crown, had inlifted 
under the royal ſtandard. But it is obſervable, that tho“ the military profeſſion 
requires great genius, and long experience, in the principal commanders, all its 
ſubordinate dut es may be diſcharged by very ordinary ralents, and from ſuper- 


$54 


and "the generals of greateſt fame and'capacity happened, all of them, to ſpring 
up on the fide of the parliament. | The courtiers and great nobility in the other 
' patty, checked the growth' of any extraordinary genius among the ſubordinate 
Was con- 


fined to the ſtation; inwhich bis birth had placed hin. 
$6. LEE DG] MAGS HON SYDLNESD »+ ne 9 eee 23. . 
Tut King, that he might make preparations, during the winter, for the en- 

ſuing campaign, ſummoned to Oxford all the members of either houſe, who ad- 

hered to his intereſts ; and endeavoured to avail himſelf of the name of parliament, 


© © Ruſkin, vol. vi. p. 560. A 
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full; io beſides the D PAR, Airs pe 5 1 75 it 
contained twice a many members. as voted at Wellminiter, The houſe of com- 
none conſiſted. of about. 149.3, which YR ng Fre half. of the 0 
houſe of, commons . JO Beit FIOTEY en gb e ene 
80 extrerely.light had gorecoment. hitherto lain,upoy, the people, that e 
name of enciſe was unknown to them ; and among the other evils ariſing frum 
thele domeſtic wars, was the. introdudion af chat. impoſt into England. The 
parliament, at , Weſtminſter having voted an exciſe on beer, wine and otlier c- 
modities +, thoſe, at Qzford imitated, the qxample,. and conferred that revenue on 
the 1 N in order to enable him the better to recruit his, army, they 
. LP of 190,000 pounds, to be Jevied., 55 way of loan upon the 
Fu e privy, feals, counterſigged by the ſpeakers, of both 
05 requiring g the 901 1 ſume, from ſuch perſons 2 1 en 
is quarters . Neither party a8 yet got, avgve F fr 
their ntagonitts with theſe illegal DRY AR 10 | * a * = 4 _ 
Taz Weſtminſter: parliament. paſſed: a whimſical ordinance, — all 
the inhabitants of London and the neighbourhoods, tor retrench a. meal @ week, 
and to pay the valye of it for the ſupport of the pubſje cauſe $. Iis calily ima · 


about the execution of their ordinance, © - ++ badi 


Sven was the King's ſituation, that, ae . the nation, 
be had no occaſion to demand any other terms, than to reſtore the laws and con- 
ttitution, to replace him in the ſame rights which had ever been enjoyed. by his 
predeceſiors, and to re-eſtabliſh, on its antient baſis, the whole frame of govern- 
ment, civil 3 well as eccleſiaſtical. And that he might facilitate an end, ſeem- 
ingly ſo deſirable, he offered to employ means equally popular, an univerſal act 


therefore could contribute more to his intereſt, than every. diſcourſe; of peace 
adeyery diſcuſſion of the conditions, upon which that bleſſing could be obtain- 


conference and mutual. examination of pretenſions, ROS: he Wenden no 
hopes, that ang, concluſion, could poſiibly reſult from it. 

Fox like reaſons, the patliament wiſely avoided, as: pgs e <oald; all 
adyances towards negotiation, and were cautious not to expoſe too eaſily to cen- 
ſure thoſe high terms, which their apprehenſions or their ambition made them 
previouſly demand of the King. Tho? their partizans were blinded with the 


* Ruſby, vol. vi. p. 559. + Ibid, p. 566, $74» 575- t Ibid. p. 359%  $ Dug- 


* 119. Ruſhw, vol. vi. p. 748. 
thickeſt 


of oblivion, and a. toleration or, indulgence to tender conſciences. Nothing 


ed... And for this reaſon, be ſolicited a treaty, on all occaſions, and deſired a 


ſo paſſonately cheriſhed, by the Engliſh nation? The houſe, of peers was pretty Chap. TUB. 


3 * 
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gined,. that, provided 'the aneh von pad, they troubled themſelves very lie = 
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thickeſt veil of religious prejudices, ey dteaded to bring their. nate u 


ie teſt, or lay chem open before the whole nation. In oppoſitiom 30 the ſacred 
authority of the laws, 10 the venerable precedents, of many ages, they were 
aſhamed. to plead; nothing but ſears. and jealouſies, which were not avowed by. the 


conſtitution, and to which, neither the perſonal character. of Charles; ſo ſull of 


virtue, nor his condition, ſo deprived of all independent authority, ſcemed to 


afford any reaſonable foundation. Grievances which had - been fully redreſſed 3 
powers, either legal or illegal, which. had been intirely n 


| uppopular,, and inyidious, and uograteful, any farther to inſiſt on. "57 05 


Tux King, that he might abate the e 
of parliament, had iſſued a declaration, in which he ſet forth all the tumults, by 
which himſelf and his partiaans in both houſes, had been driven from London; 
and he thence, inferred, that the affembly at Weſtminſter was no longer a free par- 


liament, and, till its [liberty was reſtored, was inticled to no authority. As this 


declaration was an obſtacle to all av. . contrivadce ſeemed requiſ 
order to elude. it. 3 wreck VP 
A letter was wrote tb E Eser, os ſubſcribed: y be Prince, the 


| Doke of York; and forty-three noblemen . They there exhort him to be an 


inſtrument for reſtoring peace, and to promote that happy end with thoſe, by 
whom he was employed. Eſſex, tho: much diſguſted with: the parliament, tho 
apptehenſive of the extremities to which they were driving, tho? deſirous of any 
reaſonable peace ; yet was ſtill more reſolute to preſerve an honourable fidelity 
to the truſt repoſed in him. He replied, that as the paper ſent him, neither con- 
tained any addreſs to the two houſes of parliament, nor any acknowlegement of 
their authority, be could not communicate it to them. Like prupoſals vere te- 
iterated by the King, enn pon nee nd . e «lik 
anſwer from Eſſex . Ne Fed SE. e, ber . 
I order to a wia-for Nagy. FO King; hi hong) ſent k hone 
directed to the lords and commons of parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter :. But as 
| he alſo mentioned, in the letter, the lords and commons of parliament aſſembled at 


- .*.....- Oxford, and declared that his ſcope and intention was to make proviſion that all 


the members of both houſes might ſecurely meet in a full and free convention; the 


Haan parliament, clearly perceiving the concluſion which was implied, refuſed all creaty 


pon ſuch terms . And the King, who knew what ſmall hopes there were of ac- 
-pmmModation,, would, not abandon, the pretenſions, which he had nen 
arc eee the wo baute. more openly eee 1 
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„Tals winter the famous Pym died 3 a man 8 one party, n 
as reſpected by the other. At London, he was conſidetec as the victim to nation- T, | 
il betty who had abridged his ffs by inceſfant labours for che intereſt of his „ 
country'®.” At Oxford, he was believed to have been ſtrück wich an uncommon } 
diſcaſe, and co have been conſumed with vermine; às a mark of divine vengeance, = 
for his multiplied crimes and treaſons. Hie had been ſo little ſtudious of im- | 
proving his private fortune in thoſe civil wars, of which he liad been one prin- 9 
cipal author, that the parliament thought themſelves obliged, out of gratitude, 
to pay the debts which he had conttacted +. We now return to the military: ope- 
rations, which, during the winter, were n on with rainy RS, 
notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. (nie 
Tus forces, brought from Iteland, were hag Moſtyne in North-Waless 
ad being put under the command of Lord Biron, they took the cafties' of Ha- 
warden, Beeſton, Acton, and Dedington houſe f. No place in Cheſhire ot the 
neighbourhood, now adhered” to the parliament, except Nantwich: And to this 
town Biron laid ſiege during the depth of winter. Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
alarmed at ſo conſiderable a progreſs, aſſembled an army of 4000 men in Vork - 
ſhire, and having joined Sir William Brereton, was approaching to the camp of 
the royaliſts. Biron and his ſoldiers, elated with ſucceſſes obtained in Ireland, 
had entertained the moſt profound contempt for the parliamentary forces; a dif- 
poſition, which, if confined/ to the army, may be regarded as a good preſage of 
victory; but if it extend to the general, is the moſt probable forerunner of a | 
defeat. Fairfax ſuddenly attacked the camp of the royaliſts. The ſwelling of 25th of Janj 
the river hy a thaw divided one part of the army from the other, That part ex- 
poſed to Fairfax, being beat from their poſt, retired into the church of Acton, 
and were all taken priſoners: The other retreated with precipitation 9d. And thus 
was diſſipated or rendered uſeleſs. that body of forces, which had been drawn 
from Ireland; and ee . revived in Se centre e 
of Eogland.,, {£82 * +. 824. 1 Jenn Jn ; 9 229 ne 


Tux eee eee a essen ape ech @featbr lagen om 
importance. The Scots, baving ſummoned in vain the town of Newcaſtle, Scotland. 
vhich was fortified! by the vigilance of Sir Thomas Glenham, paſſed the Tyne 3 224 of Feb. 
and faced-the Marqueſs of Newcaſtle; who lay at Durham with ab army of 14000 

men |. After ſome military operations,” in which that general rediited the enemy 

to difficulties for forrage and proviſſons, he received intelligence of a great di- 

laſter, which had befallen his forces in Torkſhire. Colonel:Bellafis, whom he had 

kf with a conſiderable body of troops, was totally touted at Selby, by Sir Tho- 


* Whillocke, p. 66. n 1 Ruſkiy. vol. vi. p. 299. 
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>. VIII. ran, :iwhbludwetomned Goes Cheſhire,; wich his vieedrious forces*; Afraid 
hr” wh of being encloſed: beten two armies, ' Newcaſtle . retreated v and Leven: having 
_ joined Lord Fairfax; they ſar doum before York, dd hi the army af the royal. 
| iſts had ſnat themſelves up But as the Scots and parliamentary ſurces were not 
3 5 numerous enough to inveſt fo large a town, divided by a river, they contented 
Þ eee end bin for ow 
time, in ſuſpenſe between theſe oppoſite armies gg.. 

Don e tts winter and ſpring, (uber pete dl e kingdons bid alto been har. 
riſſed with war. Hopton having aſſembled an army of 1400 men, endeavoured 
to break into Suſſer, Kent, and the foutherti 'afſbcirion, which: ſeemed well 
_ diſpoſed to receive him. Waller fell upon him at Oherington, and gave him a 
defeat I of conſiderable importance. In another quarter, fiege being laid to New- 
ark by the parliamentary forces, Prince Rupert prepared himſelf. for relieving a 
town of ſuch conſequence, vhich alone preſerved the communication open between 
the King's ſouthern and northern quarters 5. With a ſmall force, but chat ani- 
mated by his active courage, he broke thro* the ny, relieved the town, and 

totally diſſipated chat army of the parliament. . 
Bor th fortune ſeemed to have divided her feces e ee the 
King found hinmſelf, in the main a conſiderable loſer by this: winter-campaign ; 
: and he prognoſticated a ſtill worſe event from the enſuing ſummer. Tbe prepa- 
a rations of the parliament were great, and much exeteded che ſlender reſources, of 
which bie was poſſeſſed. In the eaſtern aſſociation; they levied raobo men, under 
che Eart vf Mancheſter, ſeconded by Cromwel F. An army of ten thouſand men 
under Eſſex; another of nearly the ſame force under Waller, were aſſembled. in 
the neighbourhood of London! The former was deſtined to oppoſe the King: 
The latter was appointed to marc into the weſt, where Prince Maurice, with z 
ſmall army which went continually to decay, was ſpending his time in vain before 
Lyme; an mconfiderable rowtr upon the ſea· cbaſt. The utmoſt efforts of the 
King'could not raiſe above ten thouſand men at Orford ; and on their" ford 
oe i Wn during the 'campaipe, were theſe to depend for ſubſiſtance 1: 
Na Queen, certified with the dangers, which! every. way environed ber, wn 
—̃ ̃ — — the kingdom, fled'to Exeter, 
. where ſhe/hoped to be delivered ummoleſted of the child; - of which he" was 90 
pregnant, und from whence ſhe had rhe mea of un into France, if 
| preſſed by the forces of che enemy: Sde knew the imptacable hatred, which the 
parlament, on account of her rengion and her credit with the King had all along 
borne her: Laſt ſummer, che commons hui ſent up no the peers un impeactimen 
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of high treaſon againſt her 3 becauſe, in his utmoſt diſtreſſes, ſhe had aflifted her Chap. vn. 
huſband. with artns and ammunition, Which the had bought im EHollaud “. Aud wei 
had The fallen into their hands, neither het ſex, ſhe knew, -nor:bighiRationg could = 
protect her againſt inſults at leaſt, if not danger, from thoſe havghey republicanh,, 
. tems by reins flora yl: 
neſs; 1% Feen 4. 12 * n 1 7 vii 704 Anu n Fuhr 
gold aten er Gate lbuionds the parliament, tis rematk able, had, 
in all things, aſſumed an extreme aſcendant over their ſovereign and had diſplay» 

ed a violence and arrogated an authority, Which, on; his.fide,, could not haye been 
compatible, either with bis temper. or his ſituation. While he ſpoke. perpetually. 

of pardoning all Rebels they talked: of nothing but the puniſhment. of Delinguenis 

and Malignant: While he offered a toleration and an indulgence to tender con- 

ſcences; they threatened the utter extirpation of-prelacy : To his profeſſions of 

lenity, they oppoſed declarations f rigour': And the more the antient tenoum 

of the laws inculcated a reſpectful ſubordination to the cron, the more careful 
ee e en eee PII | 
laboured. #230699 ei) geen ifs aid wt Hain 

Z ade eee to cans: cite ambition, and 

knally to-promjiſe them ſucceſs in their unt arrantable enterprines. | Mancheſter, 

having taken Lineoln, had united his army to thoſe of Leven and Fairfax) ; an 

York was now eloſely beſieged by their combined forces; | That ton, the? vi- 

goroully defended by Newcaſtle, was reduced to etremityʒ and tf parliamant - 

ary generals, after! enduring great laſſts and fatigue, flattered themſelvet that all 

their labours would at laſt he crowned by that important ebnqueſt / O a ſud . 

den, they were alarmed with the approach of Rupert. That gallant Prinde, Hav. 

ing vigorouſly exerted himſelf in Lancaſnire and Cheſhire, had colleſted a con- 

iderable army'4 and joining Sir Charles Lucas, who commanded Newcaſtle's 

horſe, haſtencd to the relief. of York with an army of 20, ooo men. The Scots 

and generals raiſed the ſiege, and drawing up on Marſton· moor, 

propoſed to give battle to the royaliſts. Prince Rupert approached the town, by ; 
avother quarter, and interpoling the river Ouſe between him and the enemy, 15 
lacly joined. his forces to thoſe of Newcaſtle. The Marqueſs. endeavoured to 
perſuade ** e ex eee effected his 3 pag to be 
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2] Chap VIII. Newcaſtle; whoſe great merit and ſervices deſerved better treatment, immechiate⸗ 
3 of 4 ly gave orders for dattle, and drew out the whole army to Marſton- moor? This 
e 197: ation! was obſtinarely Gifpated between the 'moſt' numerous armits, which were 
Battle of Mar. engaged duriug the while" courſe of "theſe wars; nor Were the forces on each 
con · moor. ſidde much —— their Humber Fifty thouſand Bririm troops o wete led to 
mutual ſlaughter ; and the victory ſeemed long undecided between them. Rupert, 

„ who commanded the right ' wing of the royaliſts, was oppofed to Cromwel 11 
| 3 8 who conducted the choice troops of the parliament, enured to danger under 
that determined leader, animated by zeal, and confirmed* by the moſt rigid 

diſcipline.” After a ſharp combat, the cavalry of the royaliſts gave way; and 

the infatitry;) who ſtood next them, were likewiſe borne down, and put to flight, 

Newcaſtle*s regiment alone, reſolute to conquer or to periſh, obſtinarely kept 

cheir ground, and maintained by their dead bodies, the fame order, in which 

they had at firſt been ranged. In the other wing, Sir Thomas Fairfax, and 

Colonel Lambert, with ſome troops, broke thto“ the royaliſts; and tranſported 

by the fury of purſuit, ſoon reached their victorious friends, engaged alſo in 

purſuit of the enemy. But after that tempeſt was paſt, Lucas, who commanded 

the royaliſts in this wing, reſtoring order to his broken forces, made a furious 

. attack on the parliamentary cavalry, threw them into diſorder,” puſhed them 
= upon their ow infantry,” and put that whole Wing to rout; When ready to ſeize 
5 on their curriages and baggage,” he perceived Cromwel, who was now returned 
from purſuit of the other wing Both ſides were not a little ſurprized to find 

that they muſt" again renew the combat for that victory, which' each of them 
thought they had already obtained. The front of the battle was now exaftly 
coutiterchanged, and each army occupied the ground, which had been poſſeſſed 

by the enemy at the beginning of the day. This "ſecond battle was equally 
furious and deſperate at the firſt : But after the utmoſt efforts of courage by both 

| parties, victory wholly inclined to the fide of the -parliament. The Prince's 
f pan of artillery was taken; and his whole army puſhed off che field of battle f. 


Tuis event was, in itſelf, a mighty blow to the King; Hur. roved mich 
woe cl io its conſequences.” The Marqueſs of Neweallle was incirely loft to 
the royal cauſe. That Nobleman, the ornament of the court and of his order, 

dad been engaged, contrary to the natural bent of his diſpoſition, into theſe 
military operations, nerely by a hight ſcnſe'of honour and a perſonal regard to his 

4. maſter! The dangers” ef war were diſregarded by his yalour ; but its fatigyes 
p were ve to his haturdlindolence.” Muniheent” and generous in his ex- 
petice 3 polite malt in * taſte; ee and hümane in his behaviour 
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he brought a great acceſſion of friends and of credit to the party, which be em WM VIII. 
braced. But amidſt all the hurry of action, his. inclinations were ſecretly drawn * * 
to the ſoft arts of peace, in Which he took delight; and I the charms of poetry, 
muſic, and converſation ſtole him often from his rougher occupations. i, Hechoſe _ 
Sir William. Davenant, an ingenious: poet, his. lieutenant-gereral:: 1 he other 
perſons, in whom he placed confidence, were more the inſtruments of his re- 
fined pleaſures, than qualified for the buſineſs which they undertook: And the 
ſeverity and application, requiſite to the ot of NO were ee in 
which be was intirely wanting N | 
Warn Prince Rupert, colifraty to his es rey on this an 1 | 
ifſued all orders without communicating his intentions to him; he took: the field, 
but, he ſaid, intirely as a volunteer; and, except by his perſonal courage, which 
ſhone out with luſtre, he had no ſhare in the action. Earaged to find, that all 
his ſucceſsful labours ere rendered abortive by one act of fatal temerity; terri · 
fied with the proſpect of renewing all his pains and fatigue; he reſolved ho longer 
to maintain the few reſources which remained to a deſperate cauſe, and thought, 
that the ſame regard to honour, which had at firſt called him to arms, now re- 
quired him to abandon a party, where he met with ſuch unworthy treatment. 
Next morning early, he ſent word to che Prince, that he was inſtantly to leave 
the kingdom; and without delay, he went to Scarborough, where he found a veſ- 
ſel, which carried him beyond ſea. During the enſuing years, till che reſtora 
tion, he lived abroad in great neceſſity, and ſaw with indifference his opulent 
fortune ſequeſtered by thoſe who aſſumed the goyerument of England. He dif- 
dained, by ſubmiſſion or compoſition, to ſhow. obeiſance to their uſurped au- 
thority ; and; the leaſt favourable cenſors of his merit allowed, that the fidelit ß 
and ſervices of a Whole life, had ſufficiently atoned for one raſh ation, into and „ 
his paſſion had betrayed him-+. : . 


Paixcx Rupert with equal 3 drew off wen remains Oy his army, 
and retired into Lancaſhire. | Glenham, in a few days, was obliged to ſurrender ;; of July, 
Tork; and, he. marched, out his. garriſon, with all the honours of war . Lord 
. My remaining in the town, eſtabliſhed his government in that whole county, 
and ſent a thouſand horſe into Lancaſhire, to jois, with the parliamentary forces 
in that quarter, and attend the motions of Prince Rupert: Tbe Scots army 
marched northwards, in order to join the Earl of Calender, who was ad vane- 
ing with ten zhouſand additional forces 83 and to reduce the towu of New- 
caſtle, which they. took by ſtorm; ; The Eatl of Mancbeſter, with Cromwel, to 
whom the fame of this great victory Was chiefly aſcribed, . and Who was wound» 
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Chap, vm ed in the action, rechrncd 16 che Salem Mbciatioh, de- NY bra hi 
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Baile of Cro. The'two armies faced each other at Cropredy-bridge near Baybury ; but the 
 predy-bridge, Charwell ran berwixt them. Next day, the King, diſlodged and marched to- 


uud put ſued with conſiderable loſs, "Stunned and diſheartened wit 
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Tas parliament ſoon compleated their two armics commanded by Eſſex and 
Waller. The great zeal of the city facilitated this undertaking. Many ſpeeches 
were made to the citizens, by the parliamentary leaders, in order to excite their 
| neddurs Hollis, in particular, exhorted them not to ſpare, on this important 
occaſion,/ either their purſes, their perſons, or their prayets +3: and they were fufs 
ficiently liberal, it muſt be confeſſed, in all theſe contributions. The two gene- 
rals had orders to march with their, combined armies towards Oxford; and, if 
the King ſhut himſelf up in that city, to lay ſiege to it, and by one enterprize to 
put a period to the war. The King, leaving a numerous garriſon in Oxford, paſſed 
with dexterity, between the two armies, which had taken Abingdon and had en- 


; cloſed him on both ſides t. He marched towards Worceſter ; and Waller recei- 


ved orders from Eſſex to follow him and watch his motions; while he himſelf march- 
ed into the weſt, in queſt « of Prince Maurice. Waller had approached within 
two miles of the royal camp, and was only ſeparated from it by the Severn, 
When he received intelligence, that the King was advanced to Beudly, and di- 
rected his courſe towards Shrewſbury, In order to prevent him, Waller preſent 
1 and haſtened by quick marches to that city; When the King, ſud- 
nly returning upon his own foot-ſteps, reached Oxford ; and having reinforced his 
from that garriſon, now in his turn marched cut in queſt af Waller, 


wards Daventry. Waller ordered a conſiderable detachment to paſs the bridge, 
with an intention of falling on che tear of rhe royäliſts. He was dt , Fouted, 
this blow, Ki 

army decayed'and tmelted away by defertion ; and the King thought he might ſafe- 
W leave it, and march Weſtward againſt Effex. That general, having obliged 
Prince Maurice to raiſe the ſiege of Lyme, having taken Weymouth and Taun- 
ton, advanced ſtill in his conqueſts, and met with no Tg op e The 
King followed kim, and having re. ipforced his army f quarters, ap- 
id the field with un Bip ſuperior to the enemy. Elk, retreating into 


Corawall, infbortned the parliament of his danger, and defired them to ſend an 


army, which might fall on the King's rear. General Middleton received a com- 
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miſſion to execute that ſervice ; but came too, how. Eft army, cooped up in Chap. VIII. 
4 narrow corner at Leſtithiel, deprived of all forage and proviſions, and ſecing 1644+ 
pa proſpect of ſuccour, was reduced to the laſt extremity. The King preſſed 
chem on one ſide ; Prince Maurice 6nanviher ; Sir Richard Granville on a third. 
Eſſer, Robarts, and ſocme of the principal officers, eſcaped in boar to Plymouth: 
Balfour with his hbrſe palled the King's guards, in à thick miſt, and got ſafely | 
to the garriſons of his own party. The foot under Skippon were obliged to ſur- 1ſt of Sept. 
render their arms, artillery, baggage and ammunition ; and being conducted to Eilex's forces 
the parliament's quarters, were diſmiſſed- By this advantage, which: was much diſarmed.. 
boaſted of, the King, : beſides the honour of the enterpriae, obtained what he ſtood 
extremely in need of: N e eee e eee 
could eaſily repair “. in 

No ſooner did this voir Nn Les; Sale oldie of the two 
doms voted thanks to Eſſex for his fidelity; courage; and conduct; and 
method of proceeding, no leſs" politic than magnabimous, the DE A 
ſerved thro? the whole courſe of the war. Equally indulgent to their friends and 
rigorous to their enemies, they employed, with' ſucceſs; theſe tn powerful en. | 
gines of reward and puniſhment, in confirmation of their authority.” | 


Tnar the King might have leſs reaſon to, /exult | in the advantages, "which he 
had obtained in the welt, the parliament oppoſed to him very numerous forces. 
Having armed anew Eſſex's ſubdued, but not diſheartned troops, they ordered 
Mancheſtet and Crom wel to march with their recruited forces from the eaſtern 
iſſociation; and joining their armies to thoſe of Waller and Middleton, 'as well as 
of Eſſex, offer battle to the King. At Newbury, where, Charles choſe his F poſt, Second 3 
{ they attacked him with great vigour; and that town was a fecond time Fn: of Newbury. 
| ſcene of the bloody animoſities of the Engliſn. Eſſex's ſoldiers, exhorting one 27th of OR. - 
| another to repair their broken honour, and revenge the diſgrace of Leſtithiel, 
made an impetuous aſſault on the royaliſts; and having recovered ſame of their 
canon, loſt in Cornwall, could not forbear embracing them with tears of joy. 
Tho' the King's troops defended themſelves with great valour, they were over- 
power'd by numbers ; and the night came very ſeaſonably to their relief, and 
prevented a total Gerthrow. Charles, leaving his baggage and cannon in 
Dennington caſtle, near Newbury, forthwith retreated to Wallingford, and from 
2 to Owond. There Prince Rupert and the Earl of Northampton joined 
him, with. Conſidlerable bodies of cavalry, Strengthened by this re-inforce- 
ment, he ventured to advance towards the enemy, now employed before Den- 
ungen cafe t. Eſſex, detained by ſickneſs, had not Jae the army, ſince 
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Chap. VIII. his misfortune in Cornwall. Mancheſter who commanded, tho” his forces were 
vos: much ' ſuperior to thoſe of the King, declined an engagement, and rejected Crom- 
vVoeb's advice, Be earneſtly preſſed him not to neglect ſo favourable. an opportu- 

oth of Nov. fiity"of finiſhing the war. The King's army by bringing off their cannon. from 
-'Dernington caftfe, in the face of the enemy, ſeemed ſufficiently t to have repaired 
"the honour,” which they had loſt at Newbury; and Charles having the ſatisfaction 

to excite, between Mancheſter and Cromwel, equal animoſities with thoſe which 

23d of Nov, formerly took place between Eller and Waller *, E , diſtributed his ns into 
'winter- - quarters. Ea: Elia n 

Tudss conteſts ; among che parliamentary 8 which bad ikarded their 
military operations, were renewed in London during the winter; and each being 
ſupported by his own faction, their mutual reproaches and accuſations agitated 
the whole city and parliament. There had long prevailed, in that party, a 
ſecret diſtinction, which, tho“ the dread of the King's power had hitherto ſup- 
preſſed it, yet, in proportion as the hopes of ſucceſs became nearcr and more 
immediate, began to diſcover itſelf, with high "conteſt and animoſity. The 
IrbrpEWDEVTS, Who had, at firft; taken ſhelter and concealed themſelves under 
the wings of the PBAsVTENIAVs, now evidently appeared a diſtinct party, 
and betrayed very different views and pretenſions. We muſt here endeavour to 
explain the genius of this' party, and of i its leaders, who henceforth occupy the 
ha wag action. | 

Riſe and cha- © Dun thoſe times, when * encbalialiic e met hk ſuch mn | 

independents encouragement, and was the immediate means of diſtinction and preferment ; 

it was impoſſible to ſer bounds to theſe holy fervours, or confine within any na- 
tuüral limits, what was directed towards an infinite and a ſupernatural object, Every 
man, as prompted by the warmth of his temper, excited, by emulation, or ſup- 
ported by his habits of : hypocriſy, endeavoured to diſtinguiſh himſelf beyond his 
fellows, and to arrive at a higher pitch of ſaintſhip and perfection. In propor- 
tion to its degrees of fanaticiſm, each ſe became dangerous and deftructive ; and 
a8 the independents went a note higher than the preſbyterians, they could leſs be 
reſtrained within any bounds of temper and modetation. From this diſtinction, 
as from à firſt principle, were derived, by a neceſſary or, all the other 
differences of theſe two fefts. 

Tur independents rejected all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, rials admit 
of, no church courts, no government among paſtors, no interpoſition of the magi - 
ſtrate i in ſpiritual concerns, no fixed encouragement annexed to 3 ae of 
doctrines or opinions. According to their principles, each congregati 
c ad, by ſpiritual ties, A tread nn a9” a N e 3 and 
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exerciſed a juriſchet on, but one 3 "of temporal. fan ions, over its own 
paſtor and its own members. The election alone of the congregation, Mas ſuſn · 

cient to beſtow the facerdotal character; and as all eſſential diſtioction was, de- 
med between the laity and the clergy, no ceremony, no. inſtitution, na vacation, 
no impoſition of hands, was ſuppoſed, as in all other churches, to be requiſite 
to convey” a right to the holy order. The enthuſiaſm , of the preſbyterians 
led them to ſhake off the authority of prelates, to reject the reſtraint of litur- 


Mn 


Chap. VIII. 
166 


gies, to retrench ceremonies,” to limit the riches and authority of the prieſtlyß 


office: The fanaticiſm of the independents, exalted to a higher pitch, aboliſh- 
ed all eccleſiaſtical government, diſdained all creeds and ſyſtems, rejected every 
ceremony, and confounded each rank and order. The ſoldier, the merchant» 
the mechanic, indulging the fervors of zeal, and. guided by the illapſes © of the 
ſpirit, gave himſelf up to an inward and ſuperior direction, and was e 
in a manner, by an immediate intercourſe and communication with Heaven, . 


Tus catholics, pretending to an-infallible guide, had juſtified, upon that prin- 


ciple, their doArine and practice of perſecution: The preſbyterians, imagining, - 


that ſuch clear and certain tenets, as they themſelves adopted, could be. rejected 


only from a criminal and | pertinacious obſtinacy, had. hitherto gratified, to the 


full, their bigotted zeal, in a like doctrine and practice: The independents, 
from the extremity of the ſame zeal, were led into the milder principles of to- 


leration. Their mind, ſet afloat in the wide ſea of inſpiration, could confine _ 


itſelf within no certain limits; and the ſame variations, in which an enthuſiaſt 


indulged himſelf, he was apt, by a natural train of thinking, to permit in others. 


Of all chriſtian ſects, this was the firſt, which, during its proſperity, as well as 
its adverſity, always adopted the principle of toleration ; and, tis remarkable, 


that ſo reaſonable a doctrine owed its origin, not to reaſoning, but to the f | 


of extravagance and fanaticiſm. 


Porzxv and prelacy alone, pat" Hy genius, tha thought, 3 1 3 


perſſiton, the — were inclined. to. tfeat- with rigour. The doctrines 
too of fate or deſtiny, they were apt to deem eſſential to all religion. In theſe 


rigid opinions, the whole an _—_— * their om e ea unant- ; 


mouſly concurred. F 1961 91 


Tax | political dy tem of the independents lp Pane with kent — 5 
Not contemed wich confining; to very narrow limits, the power of their ſove- 
reign, pd reducing the King to the rank of firſt magiſtrate ; Which was the 
the preſbyterians ; this ſect, more ardent in the purſuit of liberty, 
apireqto a total abolition of the monarchy, and even of the ariſtocracy ; and 
N an intire equality of rank and order, in a republic, quite free and in- 
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In ' conſequence. of hls had, they were declated ehithiies to all 
Propoſals ſor peace, except on ſuch terms as, they knew, i it was impoſſible to ob- 
tain 3 and they * to that maxim, Which is, in the main, prudent and po- 
litical, that whoeyer draus the ſword againſt his ſovereign, ſhould throw away 
the ſcabbard. By terrifying others with the fear of vengeance from the injured 
Wn nce, they had engaged greater numbers into the oppoſition” againſt peace, than 


the great ſucceſs, which had already attended the arms of 'the/parliament; and 


oe 15449 * 


| the nh which was ſoon expected, confirmed them nn | 


* Harry IEP Oliver Cromwel, Nathaniel Fiennes, and Oliver St, Jahn 
the ſollicicor-general, were regarded as the leaders of the indeperidents. The 
Earl of Effex, diſguſted with a war, of which he began to foreſee the pernicious 


- conſequences, adhered to the preſbyterians, and promoted every reaſonable plan 
of accommodation. The Earl of Northumberland, fond of his rank and digni- 


ty, regarded» with horror a - ſcheme; Which, if it took place, would confound - 


himſelf and his family wich the loweſt in the Kingdom. Tbe Earls of Warwic, 
and Denbigh, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Waller, Hollis, Maſſey, White- 
leckte Mainard, Glyn, had embraced the ſame ſentiments. In the parliament, 


| conſiderable majority, and a much greater in the nation, were attached to 


the preſdyterian party; and it was only by cunning and deceit at rſt, 
. amen n * WP hogs of 
ſucceſsp ww 
Tur Ear” of Manchefter, provoked at the at 8 which the 
King had lodged againſt him, had long forwarded the war with great alacrity; 
but, being a man of bumanity and good principles, the view of public calamities, 
and the proſpect of a total ſubverſion of government, began to moderate his ar- 
dour, and inclined him to promote peace on any ſaſe or honourable terms. He 
was even ſuſpected, in the field, not to have puſhed to the utmoſt againſt the King 
the advantages, obtained by the arms of the pafliamenty and'Cromwel, in the pub- 
lic debates, revived the accuſation,- that he had wilfully neglected ar Denning- 
ton- caſtle a favourable opportunity of finiſhing the war by a total defeat of the 
royalifts. © 1 ſhowed him evidently,” faid Cromwel, . how this ſucceſs might 
„be obtained; and only deſired leave, withy my on brigade of horſe, to 
charge the King's army in their retreat; leaving it in the Earl's choice, if he 
thought proper, to remain neuter with the reſt of his forces : But, notvith- 
«ſanding all my importunity, he poſitively and obſtinately refuſed his conſent; 
and gave no other reaſon. but that, if we met with a defeat, there was 2 
G's. g f | 00 


pted their other principles with regard to government and religion. And 
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«« of ous.pretenſions.: een Yo ey net Pt and be executed an . | 
forſeited by the las. | 


„Mancher, by Way at rin ibn ' thfordied the eaten that * f | 
mother time Ctomwel having propoſed how ns, ſcheme, which* if ſeemed im 
probable the par liament would agree to, he in bel and faid, My" Lord, if you” 
will fick im 10 hang men, ou ſpall. find yor-Jelf at the bead of an army, whith will" 
give law both 20 king and parliament. This diſcourſe,” continued Mancheſter, 
made the greater impreſſion on me, becauſe 1 knew the lieutenant: general to 
abe a man of very deep deſigns; and he has even ventured to tell me, that it 
« never would be well with England till I was Mr. Montague, and there was 

« ne'er a lord or peer iq the kingdom . So full was Cromwel of theſe repub- 5 
lican projecta, that, notwithſtanding his habits of profound hypoeriſy, he could EY 
not ſo carefully 1 enen that de his ſerourhe notions | 
would eſcape We Tt 3 8 err Baugh acai {is lf 

Tursz violent: Lie eateries apes and puſhed the /jndes | 
pendents to the execution of their deſigns. The preſent generals, they thought, 
were more deſitous of protracting than finiſhing the war and having entertained 
a ſcheme for preſerving ſtill ſome balance in the conſtitution, they were afraid 
ol intirely fubduing the King, and reducing him to condition; Where he hould.. 
be intitled to aſk no econceflions. A nes model alone of the army would bring 
complete victory to the parliament, and free the nation from thoſe calamities, 
under which it laboureds But ho to effect this project was the diſficulty. The. 
authority, as well as merits of Eſſex, vas very great with the: patliament. Not 
only he had ſerved them all along vith the moſt exact and ſcrupulous bonour;» It 
ws, in forge; meafure,;2q be aſcribed to his popularity, that they had eyer been 
enabled to levy an army or make head againſt the royal cauſe. Mancheſter, 
Warwie, and: the ether commanders. had likewiſe great credit with the public; 
aur were there any hopes of prevailing over them, but by layiog the plan of an 
oblique and artificial attack, which would conceal the real purpoſe of their an- 
tgonifts, | The Scots nation and Scots commiſſionerz, jealous of the progreſs of 
the- independentss. ere a new obſtacle which, without.the utmoſt art and ſub- 
ilety, it would-be. difficult 1,40, ſurtnount f. The methods by which this intrigue 
was conducted, are ſo ſingular, and mark ſo well the genius of the. ge, 15255 we 
thal! give-a detail of them, as they are delivered by Lotd.Clarendoo $. 

A-rxv7, on tbe laſt Wedneſday: of every . 
parkament at of theſe commotions; and their pregchers, on that 
Gay, kept alive, by their vehement deplamations, the popular ptejudices enter- 
ned agaaſt ile Kitngy-agaialt- projecy;/a0d nee The; Rings 1 thac 
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Chap, ur be might Gar te partiament' with their own weapons, appointed likewiſe 4 
monthly faſt,” whete the people ſhould be inſtructed in — by et 
of fubmiltics"6'the' Higher and he choſe che ſecond Friday of 

2 month fef the devGtiof of the" royWiſts'®, It was now pfopoſed and carried in 

pPaäarliament, by the in dents, chat a/ he and mers Tolemin fuſt ſhould be 

ES voted}; when they 'implore the diviae affiſtance fur extricating them from. 
2 thoſe” perplexties, in ieh they were at preſent involved. Ona that day, the 
pPteachers, aſter” many "political prayers, tool cnte t treat- af dhe teigviag 
dviſſons in che parſiament, and aſcribed them intireby to the ſelfiſhiends, purſuod 

dy the members. In the hunde of thoſe members, they aid, ate lodged 

, + - all” the conſiderable commands of the army, all. the profitable: offices in the 
| eviF adminiſtration: And while the nation is falling every day ãnto poverty, 
und groans under an inſupportable load of taxes ; theſe men multiply, poſſeſſions 
— and WII, in à little time; be maſters of all the: riches. ig the 

That ſuch perſunt) Who fatten in dhe: calamities w of their coun- 
| — ar effectual meaſure for bringing them to a period, 

a —— — to cke wr cannot reaſonably. be expected. Linger- 
ing expedients alone wil be purſued : And opetations in the field concurring, 

um dhe ume wick deliberations af the oabinet ; civil commo- 
Hons "will for \eves, ———ůͤ— —¾¼ theſe 
the rmntnſters fa again» to their prayers ; and beſought the Lord 

chat he would take bie on wart into his own hand; and if the iaſtrumenn, 
wiv he had were not worthy ta bring to a. concluſion 
ſo glorious a deſign, that he would inſpire others more fits / who wight perfect 
e eee ado; eee eee ee, ſpeedy, period ta the 
Public) miſeries. 1385315 eee e 10 nb a8 en ods bewo 
* On the day fabſequent to 3 — 
met, a nem ſpirit appeared in the looks of many. Sir Henry Vane told the 
mons, That, if ever God appeared vo them, it was in the holy-ordinances of ye 
terda): That, as he vs erechbly informed by many, who had been auditors in 
ferent congregations, the ſame lamentations and diſcourſes, which the godly preact- 

ers bud made before them had been heard in other churches : That ſo remarkable 

n conturrenoe could proeed only from the immediate the Holy Spi- 

: kit; That he therefore deſoughtthem,” in vindication of their owa bonour, in con- 
Sderatien - of their duty to: Oed und their country, to lay aſida all ptinate ends, aa 
-rencunce every office, attended wich profit or advantage That he abſence of 

0 many members, Ocœupled in different employmenta, bouſe 

aa n, 'and/diminiſhec the authority of thein.deresmioations : And th 

5 Naltw 973 enteo bas An od 8H imo 303. 03 noiisuibroddi Biufl ni v. 
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he could bt forbear,, for his au pert, che accuſing. him(elf as oog Nh enjgyed. a N 


geinful affice,; that. of ticaſurer of the navy and tho. he was paſſeſſed of it before 
the civil com⁰etic s, and und it not <q the favgur of the parliament, yet. was he 


ready to reſigu it to the welfarg of þ 1s gν, exery gon: 
ſcgetation of privat-intereſt and advantage yd. Snechgilang 


Cao Al acbed nent his part, and commended; the preachers, for having 
dealt with them plainly and impartially, and told them of their errors, of which 
they” were ſo unwilting to be inſtruded. Tho they dwelt on many things, be 
lud, on which he- had never befare: reflected : yet, upon reyolving them, he 
could not but conſeſe, that, tilb there was a perfect ſeformation inn theſe parti: 
culars, nothing which they undertook could poſſibly. proſper. The parliament, Te 
ao doubt comitued- he, had done [wiſely in the commencement. of the war, to ; 
engage ſeveral of their members in the moſt dangerous parts of it, and thereby 
to ſatisfy the nation that they intended to ſhare all hazards with the, meaneſt of 
the people. But affairs are now changed. During the progreſs, of military gpe- 
tetions, there have ariſen, iq the parliamentary armies, many excellent officers, =—_ 
who are qualified for higher commands than they ate now. poſſeſſed of, And = 
cho” it becomes not men, engaged in ſuch a cauſe, to put truſt in the arm af fleſe, 1 
yet he could aſſure chem, that — — fit do command in 
any eaterprizge.in Chriſtendom. The army indeed, he was ſotry co 5 
correſpond, by its diſeipline, to the merit of the nor were there any | 
hopes, till the preſent vices and diſorders, which prevail among che ſoldiers, were 
repreſſed by a ne model, that their forces would ever ene ere 
ſucceſs in any undertaking. 2420 ict bfuos H 755 the» f 21 og ; 
©" Ii oppolition'ts' this" reaſoningrofthe independebts, many of the eben- 
owed the inconyenience and dangers of the projected alteration. Whitelocke, 
in particular, a man of honour, who loved his country, tho" in every change of _ 
government,; he always adhered to the ruling power, ſaid, That, beſides the in- F £ 
c Is ji 
whom the parliament had hitherto oed its chief ſupport; they would find. it . 
extremely dificalt to ſupply tho place of men, now. formed by experience to com- 
mand and guthority: That the rank alone, poſſeſſed by ſuch as were members. of 
either houſe; prevented envy; retained the army in obedience, and gave weight 
do military order That greater confidence might ſafely; be repaſed in men of fa - 
my and fortuge, than in mere adventurers}: who would be apt to entertain ſapa- 
rate views Font thoſe-embraced by the perſons, Who employed them: That no 
maxim of policy 'was-inore undiſputed, than the neceſſity, of , preſerving an-inle- 


Pirable conrietion between the ei vil and military powers, and of retaining ghe;lac- 
ter in ſtriẽt ſubordination to the former: That the Greeks and Romans, the wiſeſt 


4nd moſt paſſionate loyers of liberty, bad ever re 10 Le 26 


* Ste - 1 com- 


Chap. vil command of urmies, and had maintained an unconquerable 
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jealouſy: of all merce 


. mary forets't Aid that thoſe alone whoſe intereſt was inüolved in chat of the 


Self denyin 
. ©:dinance. * 


* 


public, and ho poſſeffed a vote in the civn Ueliberations, would''fufficiently 

Teſpe& tie aut ĩty of · parlament, and never/could Ge temptec to turm the bead 

againſt thoſe; by whom it was committed to chem n ids ts yo f,. 
 NoTw1THSTANDING theſe reaſonings, a committet was cloſen to Ge 


they calle? the SHf-denying Ordinance, by which the members of both houſes were 


excluded from all civil and military employments, except à fe offices which 


vere” ſpecified! "This ordinarice was the ſubjedt of great Gebote, ad for a Jong 


titne, rent the whole patlianient and city into factions. Bat, at laſt, by the pre- 


valence of envy with ſome; with others, of falſe modeſty ; with a great may, 


of che republican and independent views ; it paſſed the Houſe of commons, and 
was ſent to the uppet houſe. The peers, tho' the ſcheme was; in part, levelled 


mzzinſt their order; tho' all of them were, at bottom; extremely averſe to it ; 


1645. 


poſſeſſod ſo little 4bthoriry, that they durſt not oppoſe the reſolution of the com- 
mons; and they*thonght it better policy, by an unlimited compliance to ward 
off that ruin, which they ſaw approaching +. The ordinance, thereſore, having 
paſſed both houſes, "Eſſex, Warwic, + Mancheſter, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, 


und many others, reſigned their commands, and received the thanks of parlia- 


ment for — an eee ten thouſand pounds a year was ſet 


„ ⅛ —ůͤk mowing oo Conti tit. ar bete 
BARE Fa ies en nne n e r L Nn ! 
— to. recruit the army .t0 22,000 men. 3 and. Sir, Thomas Fart 
was appointed general T. Tis remarkable, that his commiſſion, d did not run, "ke 
chat of Eſſex, in the name of the king, and parliament, but! in chat of the par- 
liament alone: And the article "of the-lafety of the king's perſon 3 was omitted. 
much had the animoſitics, ingrealed between the parties 6, Cromwel, being 2 
membet of the lower houſe, ſhould have been diſcarded | with the others ;. but 


this impardality would haye diſappointed all the views of. thole, who kad! in- 


noduced the fell; denying ordinance. He, was ſaved, by a, ſubtilty, and by that 


political eraſt, in which, he was ſo eminent. At th time, hen the other off: 
cars, religned cheir commiſſions, care was taken, 


ſence being remarked,. orders were. diſpatched. for his immediate attendance in par- 


a lament 3 and the new general was directed to .employ | ſome. other. officer in that 


6: ſetvice. A ready. compliance. was kigoed ; 3 and the very day was named; on 


he ul the bone, But Fairfax, ha- 
G 125 Na v d rlament, and Gefired 


ving appointed a rendezvous of the army, wrote to o the par 795 
„ Whitocke, p. ll bas: Ruttiw; vbl. vii: P. % "+ Rullα⁰ — „ „ 
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at be Packs be ſent with a 
dody of | horſe, in order to relieve Taunton, 1 by. the ropaliſts. His ab- 
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leave e ſome days, Lie ene 

{aid, would be uſeful, in. ſupplyiog che place of thoſe, officers, : who had reſigned · 
Shortly. aftet. he ich much earneſtneis, that they would allow Crom- 
wel to ſerve that campaign 5. And thus the - tha' the minority, Pre- 
vailed by art and cunning over che preſbyterians, and beſtowed, the e 
authority, | in appearance, upon Fairfax; in reality, upon Cromwell. 


Famræx was perſon equally eminent fur courage and for * — ind Fairfax, 


tho”, ſtrongly infected , with the prejudices/ or principles, derived: from religious 
and party zeal, he ſcems never, in the eourſe af his public conduct, to have been 
ſeduced, hy pri vate intereſt or ambition, from adhering, fritly. to theſe prin- 
ciples. ++ Sincere; in his profeſſions ; diſintereſted in his views; open in his 
conduct; he had formed one of the moſt ſhining. characters of that age; had 
not the extreme natrowneſs of bis genius, in every thing but in war, and 
his embarraſſed and confuſed elocutian, on every occaſion but when he gave 
orders, diminiſhed. the luſtre of Bis merit, and. rendered the Part, Which he 
ated, ne wich che ſupreme compand, but n . 
une, ee $4 ee ee enn We e 
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is one of the moſt eminent and moſt ſingular perſonages; which occurs in hif-! 


ſchemes of bis conduct were, during the time, dark: and impenerrable: "His er- 
tenſive capacity enabled him to form the moſt enlarged projects: His enterpriing 
genius was not diſmayed with the boldeſt and moſt dangerous. Carried, by his 
natural temper, to magnanimity, to grandeur, and to an imperious and dominter- 
ing policy ; he yet knew, when 'neceffary; 'to employ the moſt profound dim 
mulation, the moſt eee en refined artifice, the ſemblance of the greateſt mo- 
deration and 
continued violation of ies devoted to religion, tho! he perpetualiy employed it 
a3 the inſtrument of his ambition; he was engaged i in crimes from the proſpe&tof 


A friend to juſtice, | tho* his public conduct Was one 


— 


tory: The ſtrokes of his character ate as open and ſtrongly marked, as the 


ſovereign power, à temptation, which: is, in general, irreſiſtible to human na- 


he has leſſened, if not-overpowered, our rer 1. wy WTO ror rn 
| admiration of his ſucceſs and of his genius. "309 
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King having ſent two meſſages, one from Eveſham +, another from Taviſtgke g, 
deſiring a N the Parftatnent diſpatched commiſſioners to Oxford, with BY 
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wore, Andd by ufing well that authority, which he attained by fraud/and violence, 


; 1 Treaty of 
tions for Peace, were likewiſe: carried on, tho“ with ſmall hopes of ſucceſi. The W 
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85 or of oral ſubmiſſion, and ſubiection : Vet, in, order,.to-{atisfy.. his. 
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2 Werne „ GREAT BRITAIN, 


Mg ln bb 2s. jf they had obtained, a complete victory. ., oThe,ad 
gained during RP SAO, and the great diſtreſſes of the royaliſts, had much 
vated, their hopes 3 and they were. e en e e enflamed. 
with, the higheſt, animoſity 4 them, — r — — 
were fully authorized by lau to their opponents a$;.rebels, and 44 
angry; \2- griw 00 Boiried 805 *tojubogoh at Situ ira roo mmaA Sd) 5 

Tur King when he.confidered,/the. propoſals and; che diſpoſition, of t 3 
amen. could not crpect any accommodation, and had no proſpedt b 


«jaw. 


On Party. 
who were extremely, impatient for peace, he agtred to fepd the Duke, of Rich: 
| mond,and/Earl.of Scuthampton, with an anſwer, to che parliamear's propalals, 
and at the;ſame time to deſire a treaty upon their mutual demands.and pretenſions +. 
u vo became neceſſary for him to, retract, his former declaration, that che tuo 
bodſes at Weſtminſter; were got @. free patliament ; and accordiogly,. he was in, 
duced, cho, wich great reluctance, to give them, in his anſwer, the appellation 
of ahe parliament of England t. But it appeared afterwards, by à letter, which 
he wrote to the Queen, and of which à copy. was taken at the battle of Naſeby, 
that! hes ſecretly entered an, explanatory proteſtation in his council-book.z, and be 
pretended, tho he had called them the parliament, that he. had not thereby 
acknowledged them for ſuch j This ſubtlety, which has been, frequently: objected 
to Charles, is the moſt noted of thoſe very few inſtances, from which the enemies 
of this Prince have endeavoured to load him with the imputation of inſiacerity z 
and have inferred that the parliament could repoſe no confidence in his pro- 
feffions and declarations, not even in his laws and ſtatutes. There is, however, 
it müſt be confeſſed, a difference univerſally ayowed between ſimply. ; giving, t 
raen. the, appellation, which they. aſſume, and the ſolemn, acknowledgment , 
their-aitle-20-it;z: tho? it had perhaps been better, had the King, in ſuch delicate 
rranſaQions between him and his people, ot overt ng rtl Lem luck 
ſuſpiczous diſtinctions. 3 web 

Taz time and, place. of treaty were agreed on, and accordingly fxices com: 
miſſioners from che King met at Uxbridge with: twelve [authorized by. the parlia- 
ment attended wich the Scots "commiſſioners. © Ir was agreed! chat the Sen 
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a articles, Religion, the Mikria, and Ireland ; and that theſe ſhould be 
ſucceffively-examined and diſcuſſed in confcrentes with che Som 3 
1. i 00 four totally ninprafticable to <vithe AD We regard to 
ay of theſt articles. 044 11593 lie llc 100 07 prep 1 f you 

In the ſummer 1643, while the negotiations were canta on with Scotland; 
the parliament bad ſummoned an aſſembly at 'Weltminſter, compoſed of 121 di- 
vines and 30 layten, celebrated in their patty for piety and learning. By theit 
advice, alterutions were made in the thirtycnine articles; or ini the met phyfical 
docttines of the church; and what was of greater importance, tlie iturgy was 
mtirely-aboliſhed,” and in its place, a new directory for worſtip was eftablitied; 
by which, ſaitable*to the ſpitit of the puritans, the utmoſt liberty, Both In pray- 
ing and preaching,” was indulged to the public teachers. By the folemn league 
und covenant, epiſcopacy was abzuted, as" deſtructive of all true piety ; and 
mtional engagement, attended with every” circumftatee which cbüld fendef 4 
promiſe ſacred and obligatory, was entered into wich the Scots, never to ſuffer 
its re · admiſſion.¶ All theſe meaſures ſhowed little ſpirit of accommodation in the 
parliament; ad the King's commiſſioners were not furprized to find the eſtabliſh- 
ment of preſbytery and the directory poſitively demanded, together with the. 
TOY be ee e by err, ens langdem . 
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* giving liberty to carnal and ſenſual delights,” Ruſhwi vol. vi. p. 6 7; Tis remarkable, that s 
the parliament aboliſhed all hely-days, and foverely prohibited all amuſement on the Sabbath; and 
even burned, by the hands of the hangman, the King's book of ſports ; the nation found, Bos there 
was no time Teft, for relaxation or diverſion. Upon application, therefore, of the ſervants /and 


\ 


apprengiees, the harllament 8 the ſecond Tueſday of every month for play and retftation. al To do; 


Rut w. vol. vk p. 46010: Whitlacke; p. 247. But theſe ihſtitutions, they fodod/rgreat chfliculiy' 20 - 


execute ; and che people were xeſolyed to be merry when they pleaſed, not when the, partiamens 
would preſcribe to them. The keeping of Chriſtmas: holy-days was long * 1a 
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to ceremonies; that the biſhops ſhould exerciſe ao act of juriſdiction ordination, 


cleſiaſtical courta be redreſſed; and that a hundred thouſand pounds be levicd 


inſpection of that vigilant aſſembly: By the ſlender revenue of the crown, no 


Tag HIST ore BRTT AIV. 


f to netzt all chæclegtes vonwdverſy; he 
"ot had' been oblied; m gala poliey, ee zdbere to epifcopal jbrbliRion, not 
only becauſe it was favourable to monarchy, but betduſc-/Allbis-adherents were 
3 devoted tq-it 3+ and to abandon them, id what they teggerded as o 

wportagt an article, was for ever to relinquiſh their friendſhip and aſſiſtagch 
But Charles had never attained ſuch enlarged principles. Nie eſtermed' ibiops 
eſſential to the very being of a chriſtian church; and he thought daf band 
by more ſacredities, han thoſe of policy, or even of honor te the ſupport of 
that order, His Conreffions therefore, on this head, he: judged ficient: when 
he agreed, That an indulgence ſhould be given to tender conſtiences wich regard 


Vithout the conſent and council of fuck preſbyters as ſhould be choſen by the 
clergy of each dioceſe ; that they ſhouldl reſide: conſtaitly intheie dioceſe, and be 
bound to preach tvety Sunday z chat plura lities be uboliſned i chat ubuſes in ec 


from the biſhops eſtates and the chapter landa, for payment of debts contracted by 
the parliament . Theſe conceſſions, tho conſiderable, gave no ſatisfaction to the 
parliamentary commiſſioners 3 and, without abating any thing of their rigour on 
this head they proceeded to their demands with regard to the militia a 

Tus King's partizun bad all along maintained; that'the fears aHd Jeatbulict bf 
the | parliament, after the ſecurities ſo early and eaſily" given to public liberty, 
were either feigned or groundleſs ; and that no human iniſtitution could be better 
poized-and adjuſted, thun was now the government of England. By the abo- 
litton of the ſtar- chamber and/court of high commiſſion,” the m1 pr they” 
ſaid; has loft all chat evercive* power, by wich it dad Fortnenly' fo relle er 
endangered liberty: By the eſtablihment of trientüal parliaments, It can have 


no leiſure to acquire new powers, or guard itſelf, during any time, from the 


king can ever attain ſuch influence a8 to procure n repeal of theſe ſalurary ſta- 
” cutes ;/ And ' While the prince commands ho triercenary forces, He will in Yah, 
by violence, attempt an infringement of laws, ſo clearly defitied by. mean th 
late diſputes, and ſo paſſionately cheriſhed by all his ſubjects. In chis ſituation 
ſurely, the nation, dope th e virtdous's monarch,” may, for the preg, 
"468 7 ALIAS ov er 1 $4945 1 ane; ur 11000 +> 553i i 
culation, cad not pretend any r ſchblars ut Oxford," after the partis- 
ment became maſters of that: town, (gave to the houſe, in which the zeulots aſſembled, the denomi- 
nation of Scr Her/bep ;.. The zealots, in their turn, os the ſcholars. and profeſſors; and, intrudiog 
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remain in tranquillity, and try, whether it be not poſſible, by pact nyt en 
elude that danger, with which, it is pretended, its liberties are ſtill threatened; | 
gor thoꝰ the royaliſts inſiſted on theſe plauſible topics; 'before the cbmmence- 
ment of the war, they were obliged to own, that the progreſs of Hyil commotions * 
had ſome what abatbd the force and evidence of this reaſoning- If the power of 
the militia, ſaid the oppoſite party, be entruſted to the King, it wete not nor 
dĩcult for him to abuſe that authority. By the rage of inteſtine diſcord, his 
partizans are enflamed into an extreme hatred againſt their antagoniſts; and have 
contracted. no doubt, ſome prejudices againſt popular privileges, which, in their 
apptehenſiun, have been the ſource of ſo much miſchief. Were the arms of the 
ſtate, therefore, put entirely into ſuch hands; what public ſecurity, it may be 
demanded, can be given to liberty; or what private ſecurity to thoſe, who, in op- 
palition- to the letter of the law, have ſo generouſly ventured their lives in its 
defence? In compliance with this apprehenſion, Charles offered, that the arms of 
the ſtate ſnould be entruſted, during three years to twenty commiſſioners, Wo 
ſhould be named, either agreement between him and the parliament, or 
the one half by him, the other by che parliament. And, after the expitation of N 
that term; he. inſiſted nnen vers mould 
again return ta him. ee OW nee en of e Nan Feed llt 
Tus parliamentary commiſſioners at firſt demanded, . power of the 
ſnord ſhould for ever be entruſted to ſuch perſons as the parliament alone ſhould 2 
appoint : But afterwards, they relaxed fo far, as to require that authority n e 
tor ſeven; years 3 after which, it was not to return to the king, but to be ſettled by | 
bill, or by common agreement between him and his parliament f. The Kings 
commiſſioners aſked, whether jealouſies and fears were all on one fide ? and whether 1 
the prince, from ſuch violent attempts and pretenſions as he had experienced, had 
not, at leaſt, equal reaſon to apprehend for his authority, as they for their 
"berry ? Whether thete was any equity, in ſecuring only one party, and leaving 
the other, during the courſe of ſeven years, entirely at the merey e | 
enemies ? Whethe, if unlimited power was entruſted to the parliament during ſo 
long a period, it would not be eaſy-for them ta frame the ſubſequent bill in the 
manner moſt agreeable to themſelves, and keep for 8 the ſword, 
o vell-as of eyery article of civil power. and juriſdiction d. : 
Tus truth is, after the commencement of the war, it was very difficulr if not 
impoſſible, to find; ſecurity for both parties, eſpecially; for . 
4mid(t ſuch violent animoſities, power alone could enſure ſufety; and the power J 
ol one ſide was neceſſarily _arrended. with the danger of the other.” Few or ho. 4 
ſtances occur in — of an equal, * and durable eddie 
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| en theſe" three” heads, however exorbitant; were acknowleged;” by: the parlia · 


capable of any affice, be forbid the exerciſe of their profeſſion, be prohibited from 


| eee eee 


de appointed by parliament; and that the right of peace and war ſhould not be 


\ 


ff, that nne wo faQi Milena ine. 
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the parties. The parliathent demanded, That —— 
be detlated hun that the management of the war ſhould. de given over entitely 
to the parliament; and that after the conqueſt of Ireland, the nomination of the 
Lord lieutenant and of the judges, ox in other "a the ſovereignty of chat 
kingdom ſhould likewiſc remain in their hands WS 20 WAR 19915 fi bogen 
"WHAT rendered a peaceful accommodation An deſperate: 


mentary commiſfioners, to be nothing but preliminaries; . Were all theſe granted 
they ſtill reſerved the power of reviving thoſe other demands, ſtill more exorbi- 
tant, which, a little before? had been tranſtitted to the King at Oxford. Such 
isbominious terms were there iaſiſted on, as worſe could! ſcarcely be demanded, 

were Charles totally vanquiſhed, à priſouer, and in chains. The King was re- 
quired to/atraing and exempt from! a general pardon, forty of the moſt contider: 
able of his Englith ſubje&ts,” and nineteen of his Scots, together with all-popiſh 
recuſants in Both Kingdoms, who kad borne arms for him. It was inſiſted, that 
forty-eight. mare, with all members who had fat in either houſe at Oxford, all 
Janyers and divines who hid embraced the King's party, ſhould de rendered in- 


coming within the verge of the court, and forfeit the third of their eſtates to the 
parliament.. It was required, that.whoever had borne arms for the King, ſhould 
fr de vt ee their eſtates, or if that did not ſuffice, the fixth, for the 

debts. As if the royal authority were not ſufficiently annihi- 


liſhed 1 that all the conſiderable 'officers of the crown, and all the judges ſhould 


exerciſed without the: conſent of that aſſembly +. The * 

de confeſſed, after inſiſting on ſuch conditions, differed only in words, from 
1 | independents, who required the/cſtabliſhment-of à pure republic. When the 
debates had been carried on to no purpoſe during twenty days, among the com- 
miſſioners, they ſeparated, and returned; thoſe of tue King, ro Oxford, 8892 | 
of the parliament to Tales HH eren E471 107708 | 


the parkament, which" proved their” determined reſolution ro Field noching, but 
40 proceed 16 the ſame violent and wandert with which they bach x 
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— Archbiſhop Lud, the moſt fa Obs . 
voured miniſter of the King, was brought to the ſcaffold ) and in this intunte. 
the public might- ſee, chat popular aſſemblies, as by their very gutabet, they ore, 
in a great meaſure, exempt from the reſtraint. of ſhame, ſo: when they alſo, over - 
leap the bounda af la, mme, er Ne 0 ra 
mjaſtice. FF ak es. 1 8 
Fubn the Ume, chat Bas had en the houſs of coin, en⸗ 
gaged in enterprizes of greater -moment; had found no leifure to fiaiſh his im- 
peachment z und he had patiently endured ſo. long ag impriſonment, without 
being brought ro any trial. After the union with Scotland, the bigotted prejudi- 
tes of that nation revived the like ſpirit ia England ; and the ſectaries reſolved 
to gratify their vengeance in the puniſhment. of this prelate, who had ſo. lang, 
by his authority, and by the execution. of penal laws, kept their zealous ſpirit 
under confinement. He was accuſed. of high treaſon, in endeavouring to ſubvert 
the fundamental laws; and'of other high-crimes and miſdemeanours.. The fame 
filegality of an cturttlative crime and a conſtructive evidence, which appeared 
in the caſe of Strafford ; the ſame violence and iniquity in conducting the trial, 
are conſpicuous thro? the whole courſe of this proſecution, The groundleſs charge 
of popery; which was belied by his whole life and conduct. was continually u 5 
againſt the prifoner 3 and every error rendered un : by this imput 
which was ſuppoſed to imply the height of all enormities. © This man, x 
«/ Jords,”! fad ferjeant Wilde, coneluding his long ſpecch againſt hin, . n ke 
Naacan che Syrian, a great man, but a leper . ; 148 
VW ſhall not enter into a detail of this matter, which at preſent, ſees ke 30 
mit of ſo little controverſy. It ſuffices to ſay, that after a long trial, and the ex 
amination of above a hundred and fifty witneſſes, the commons add E l 
likelihood of obtaining a judicial ſentence againſt Laud, that they were obliged to 5 
have recourſe to their legiſlative, authority, and to paſs an ordinance for taking 
away the life of this aged prelate. Norwithſtanding the low condition, into/which 
the houſe of peers were fallen, there | ſome intention of rejecting this 0 or- 
dinance; and the popular leaders were again obliged to apply to the multitude,” 
and to extinguiili, by threats of new tum uta, the ſmall remains of liberty, pol 
leſſed by the upper houſe... Seven peers F Ys WEIS 
The reſt, either from ſhame or fear, took care to abſent themſelyes t., 40 10 
Ln, che had behaved during his trial with great ſpirit and vigour of genius, 
fk not. under the horrors of his execution; but tho he uſually profeſſed n-. ix 
cif apprehenſive of à violent death, he found all his fears to diMpate.| befofe ther | 
luperior courage, by which he was animated. TEN "APR can be 
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ahn Amore willing to ſend eme out of — an-defigatons: go Kxen upon 
4" the. ſcaffold, and during the intervals of his prayers, he was-harrafled-and mo. 
leſted by Sir John Clotwertky, a zealot of che. reigning ſect, and a great header in 
the lower houie f This was the time he choſe for examining the principles of the 
dying Primates, and. trepaning him into a confſeſſion, that he: truſted, for his (1. 
vation, to the merits of good works, not to the death of the Redeemer *... Hay. 
ing extricated himſelf from theſe- theological toils, the Archbiſhop laid his head 
on the. block ; and. it. was ſevered; from the body by .one-blowÞ. -:/Thoſe theolo- 
gical opinions, for which he ſuffered, contributed, no doubt, to the courage and 
canſtapcy. of his end. Sincere, he undgubtedly was, and honever miſguided, 
aRuated by. religious. motives i in all bis purſuits and it is to be regreted that a 
mas of ſuch ſpirit, who conducted his enterprises wich ſo much warmth and in- 
duſtry had nat entertained more e views, and eee 
favourable. to che general happineſs of, Toiety, r. 
bi Tux gteat and important adyantage, which the parry gained. * Guben 
death. may in ſome degree, palliate the iniquity of the ſentence pronounced 
againſt him: But the execution of this old infirm prelate, vhO had ſo long re- 
mained an inoffenſive priſoner, can be aſcribed to nothing but vengeance and 
bigotry in thoſe, ſevere religioniſts, by whom the parliament was intirely governed. 
That he:deſerved-a bettet fate was not queſtioned by any.. reaſonable man: The 
degree of his merit was, in other reſpects, much diſputed. Some accuſed him 
of recommending laviſh doctrines, of promoting perſecution, and of encourag- 
ing ſuperſtition ; while others thought, that ene e n N 
lars, would admit of apology. and extenuation. 
Tür the lerter of the law, as möch as the moſt Kinds as a 
eulentel pafſire obedience, 3 is very apparent: And - tho” the pri of 4 
government {ces to require, in extraordinary caſes, ſome mitigation of ſo rigor- 
ous a. doctrine ĩt muſt be conſeſſed, that the preceding genius of the Engliſt 
conſtitution: had rendered a miſtake in this particular very natural and excuſable. 
To inſlict death, at leaſt on thoſe who depart from the exact line, of truth in theſe 
nice queſtions, ſo far from being favourable " pa — n Weh 

af the. ſpirit of tyranny. and proſeription. 0 wir gh al ace gan. 
+ TouzraTION had hitherto been ſo little eee ws ebriſtien 1a 
8 that even the catholics, the remnant of che religion proſeſſed by their anceſtors, 
could, n not obtain from the Engliſh the leaſt indulgence. This very houſe of con- 
mons, in their famous remonſtrance, took care to, juſtify themſelves, as ſrom the 
higheſt imputation, of any intention to relax the golden reins of diſcipline, 
an they called them, W toleration : _ the enemies of che church 
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were (o-fair; from the beginoings as not᷑ to lay daitn to liberty of vonſelence] Which een 
they called a toletation for ſoul murder. They openly challenged the ſuperiortty, . 
and even megacedithe eſtabliſned church with that perſecution, which they after. 
wards exerciſed ag inſt it mith ſuch ſeverity: And if: the queſtion'be cnſideł 
ed in the view bf&-palicyzcxhg'a! ſect, already formed and advanced; ray, Wirk 
good reaſon, demand a toleration; what title had the puritans to this indulgence, 
wha were juſt an the point of ſeparation from the church, and whom, it might 
be hoped . ſome wholſome and legal ſeverities G uy ſtill retain in their obedience 
to it 290 od 0 Aduob ot Sedan 39 D975 wt 5 dow Tor nini gig 

 WaraTeEveR Tidicule,to'n Peper 5 mind, N bs thrown on pious cere- 
monies} ic Wulk be confeſſed, that, during a very religious age, no inſtitution 
can be more advantageous to the rude multitude,” and tend more to mollify that 
berce and gloomy ſpirit of devotion, to which they are ſubject. Even the Eng- 
liſh church, tho? it had retained . a ſhare of popiſh: cetemonies, may juſt iy be | 
thought too naked and unadorned, and ſtill to approach too near che abſtract and 
fpiritual-religion - of the puritans. 'Laud and his aſſociates, by reviving a few 
primitive inſtitutions of this nature, corrected the error of the firſt reformers, | 
and preſented, to the affrightened and aſtoniſhed; mind, ſome ſenſible exterior 
obſetvances, which. might occupy it during its religious exerciſes, and ahate the 

violence of ita diſappointed efforts. The thought, no longer bent on that divine 
aud myſterious Eſſence, ſo ſuperior to the narrow capacities of man kind, Ma 
able, by means of the new model of deyotion, to relax itſelf in the contempla- 


tion of pictures, poſtures, veſtments, buildings; and all the fine arts, Ane : To 3 | 


miniſtred to religion, thereby received. additional encouragement. -; The primae, 
"is true, conducted this ſcheme, not with the enlarge ſentiments and cool gif 
poſition c of A legillator, bur with the intemperate zeal of a ſectary and by out-, 


© Tat Laka's ſeverity wis not extreme, appears from this fact, that "7 cauſed the acts or Tecords* 
of the high commiſſion-court to be ſearched, and found chat there had been fewer ſuſpenſions} de- 
privations, and other puniſhments, by three, during the ſeven years of his time, than in an even 
years of his predeceſſor Abbot z who was notwithſtanding in great eſteem with the ER Ul ance 

reubles and trials of Laud, >. Þ; 164. But Abbot was little attached to the court, And was alſo a 
ritan in doctrine, and bore a mortal hatred to the papiſts. Not to mention, that the *mutinods 25 
nt was rifing higher in the time of Laud, and would lefs bear controul. The maxims, however; of 
his adminiſtratiog were the ſame which had ever prevailed in England, and which had platen every! | 


other European nation, except Holland, which Qudied chiefly commerce ; and 
which was fetter d by edicts and treaties. To have changed 18 . 0 modern Aut 5 99 


tion, however reaſonable, would have been deemed x vity bold and dahgerdhs grains of wht; 
principle, advanced by Preſident Monteſquieu, — one fate With the oft) 
bled Religion, he ;ought to owe 3 towards innovation, and only grant a toleration 


o {eQts that are, L527 1 and cftabliſhed. W $6.5; ee Leier liv, xxy. chap. 10. According to: 
this principle, Laud's indulgence to the catholics and ſeverity to the Puritans, would admit of apology. 


_ * my an nos, whether perſecution can in any caſe be juſtified, | 
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kap. VIII. . tines, ſervedd | ee "religion 
. fury, which he meunt correpreſs; But chin” Wend as more do be wegandel u 
general ĩimputation on the whole age, than any particular falling of Laud ; and 

tis ſuſficient for his vindication to obſerve tabs oe — 


fable of all thoſo which Prevailed during that zealous period. man ei 2d 4. 
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2 = Keen introduced to the King, and had made an offer of bis ſeryices, bor by the 
; 0 5 infinuations of the Marqueſs, afterwards Duke of Hamilton, who poſſeſſed much 
1 | of Charles confidence, he had not been received with that diſtinelion, to which 


he thought himſelf juſtly intitled . Diſguſted with this treatment, he had for- 
| warded all the violence of the covenanters; and agreeable: to the natural ardour 
iN | of” his enſus, he had employed himſelf, during the firſt infurredion, with great 
1 zeal as z well as ſucceſs, in levying and conducting their armies. Being commiſſioned 
by the Tables to wait upon the King, while the royal army lay at Berwick, be was ſo 
| 2 upon by the civilities and carefſes of that monarch, that he thenceforth de- 

vored himſelf N eh tho” ſecretly, to his ſervice, and entered into a cloſe cor- 

reſpondence with him. In the fecond Scotrifh inſurrection, a great military com- 


f ö 5 mand was chtrüſted to him by the covenanters; and he was "the firſt who palſed 
4 the Tweed. at the head of their troops, in che invaſion of England. He found 
1 | means,. however, ſoon after to convey a letter to the King: And by tbe infide+ 
'1 vr ef home about that "Prince; "Hamilton; av wis by fone Tuſpeted ; A 
1 . © Nalfon, Intr. p. 63. 8 
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| this letter was Leven abe Scots general. Being acculed, of $ceacheryr ande Chap. IX. 
correſpondence. wich the; enemyy. Monzroſe openly-avowed-the. letter x-a8d- alked 65 
the generals, if they dared tu call their ſayereign an enemy: And by this bold and 
magnanimous bæhaviour, he eſcaped the . danger of an immediate proſecution. 
As py was now fully known to be of the royal party, he no: longer cuncealed his 
principles z and he endeavoured to draw thoſe, who had entertained like ſentiments 
into a bond of affociation for his maſter's ſervice. Tho' thrown into priſon for 
this enterprize , and detained ſome time, he was not diſcouraged z but ſtill con- 
tinued by his countenance and protection, to infuſe ſpirit into the diſtreſſed royal- 
iſts. Among other perſons. of diſtinction, who united themſelyes to him, was 
the Lord Napier of Merchiſton, ſon to the famous inventor of the logarithms, 
the. perſon to whom the title of .a nr MAN, is more juſtly 225 8 10 * 
other whom his country ever prodpced. 

Tarnk was in Scotland another party, who, Pc equal archmenyto he 
King s ſervice,” pretended only to differ with Montroſe about the means of 
ing the fame end; and of this party, Duke Hamilton was the leader. That 
Nobleman had cauſe to be extremely devoted to the King, not only by reaſon of 
the connexion of blood, which united him to the royal family; but on account of 
the great confidence and favour, with which he had ever; been | 
his maſter... Being accuſed by Lord Rae, not. without ſame appearance-or 
bability, of a conſpiracy againſt the King; Charles was ſo far from harbouring 
ſuſpicion. againſt him, that the very. firſt time Hamilton came to court, | he re- 
ceived him into. his bed- chamber, and paſſed alone the night with him +. But 
ſuch was the Duke's unhappy fate or conduct, chat he eſcaped not the imputa- 
tion of _ treachery to his friend and ſovereign 3 and tho“ he at laſt ſacrificed his 
life in the Kiog's 1 2 il inte and ſincerity have not been thought by hif- | 
torians entirely Perhaps, (and this is the moſt probable opi- 
nion) the ſubtilties <p 1 of his conduct and his temporizing waxime, 
tho accompanied with good intentions, have been the chief cauſe of a TJuſpicioo, - 
which has never yet been either fully proved or refuted. As much a the by 4 
and vivid ſpirit of Montroſe prompted him to enterprizing meaſures, as much a 
the cautious temper of Hamilton inclined to ſuch as were moderate agd_ , 
While the former foretold, that the Scots covenanters were ſecretly forming 8 
union th the Engliſh parliament, and. inculcated the neceſity. of preventing 


them by ſome vigorous undertaking ; the latter ftill zofiſted, chat every ſpch at- 


Selbe take notice of 0 moch "to the Gſadvitn. | 
wage of this gallant Nobleman 3 that he offered the King, when his Majeſty was in Scotland, 10 afefl. 
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= | Gp, IK. tempt would: preeipitate them into meaſures; to which otherwiſe; they were vor, 
f perhaps inclined.” After the Scots parliament was ſummonet without the King's 
authority, che former exclaimed, that their intentions were now viſible, and 
that if ſ - blow was not ſtruck, to diſſipate chem, hey would arm 
Fame againſt the King; the latter maintained the poſſibility of out- 
voting the diſaffected party, and ſecuring, by peaceful means, the allegiance of 
the Scots nation“. Unhappily for the royal cauſe, Hamilton's repreſentations 
met with more credit from the King and Queen, than thoſe of Montroſe; and 
the covenanters were allowed, without interruption, to proceed in al} their ho- 
ſtile meaſures. Montroſe then haſtened to Oxford where ſhis inveRtives againſt 
Hamilton's treachery, concurring with the general prepoſſeſſion, and ſupported / 
by the unfortunate event of his councils, were entertained with univerſal approba- 
tion. Influenced by the clamour of his party, more than his own ſuſpicions, 
Charles, ſo ſoon as Hamilton appeared, ſent him priſoner to Pendennis caſtle in 
Cornwall. His brother, Laneric, WhO. are ah veg pes pe py found 
means to make his eſcape, and fly into Scotland. 
Tus King's ears were now open to Montroſes e du pee none 
but the boldeſt and moſt daring, agreeable to the deſperate ſtate of the royal cauſe 
in Scotland. The' the whole nation, was occupied by the covenanters, tho' great 
arthies were kept on fobt by them, and every place guarded by à vigilant admi- 
niſtration ; he undertook, by his 'own eredlit, and that of the few friends, who 
remained to che King, to raiſe ſuch commotions, as would ſoon oblige the male. 
contents to recal thoſe forces, which had ſo ſenſibly thrown the balance in favour 
of the parlament T. Not "diſcouraged with the defeat of Märſton moor, which 
rendered it impoffible for him to draw any Tuccour fro England; he was content- 
ed to ſtipulate with the Earl of Antrim, a nobletnan of Ireland, for ſome ſupply 
of men from that country. And he himſelf, changing his es and paſling 
thro* many dangers, arrived in Scotland; where he lay concealed in the borders 
of the Highlands, and ſecretly progres the r * ord Fr for the 1. 
tempting ſome great enterprize . wg 
No ſooner” were the Iriſh landed, 'tho* not Er eleven Fundrea 7005 
very ill armed, than Montroſe declared himſelf, and entered upon that ſcene of 
action, Which has rendered his name ſo celebrated. About eight hundred of the | 
men of Athole flocked to his ſtandard. * Five Hundred men more, who had been 
levied by the covenanters, were perſuaded to embrace the royal cauſe: And 
with this combined force, he haſtened to attack Lord Elcho, who lay at Perth 
—_ an Wes 6000 wn, afſenibled upon the'firft news of "the Triſh" invaſion. 
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Montroſe, avian unptovided of, horſe, ili ſupplied. wich-arms 
and ammunition, had nothing to depend on but the courage, which, be hiaaſelf, 
by bis own example and the rapidity of his enterptiaca, ſuould inſpire into his tam 
ſoldiets. Having received the fire of the enemy, which was anſwered chief 

with a volley of ſtones, he ruſhed amidſt them with his ſword dra wu, threw them 
into confuſion, puſhed his advantage, and obtained a PO RIOT, Wm, 
laughter of two thouſand) of the covenanters s. 

Tunis victory, tho' it — the renown of ee Ps Mags 

power nor fiumbers. The far greater part of the kingdom were extremely attach · 
ed to rhe-covenant z and ſuch. as bore an affection to the royal cauſe, were terrified 

by the eſtabliſhed authority of the oppoſite party. Dreading the ſuperior power of | 
Argyle, who, having joined his vaſſals to a force levied by the Public, Was ap- 
ptoaching with a conſiderable army ; Montroſe haſtened northwards, in order to 
rouze again the Marqueſs of Huntley and the Gordons, who having before haſtily - 
taken arms, had been inſtantly ſuppreſſed by the covenanters. He was joined on 


David Ogilvy : The eldeſt was, at that time, a priſoner with the enemy. He 

attacked. at Aberdeen the Lord Burley, who commanded a force of a 0 men. 
ag « ſharp combat, by his undaunted courage, which, in his ſituation, was 
tue policy, and was alſo not unaccompanied with military ſxill, N. the 
enemy to flight, and in the purſuit did great execution upon them f.. 
Bur by this ſecond advantage, he obtained not the end, which be propoſed... 
The envious. nature of Huntley, jealous of Montroſc's glory, rendered him 
averſe. to join an army, where he himſelf, muſt be ſo much eclipſed by the ſupe- 
rior merit. of the general. Argyle, reinforced by the Earl of Lothian; was he- 


of the Spey, a deep and rapid river. | Ia order to elude theſe numerous armies, 
he turned aſide into the hills, and ſaved his weak, but active troops, in Badenoch. 
_ ſome marches and  counter-marches, Argyle came up with him at . 
This Nobleman's character, tho celebrated for; political, courage and 
N 9 was very low for military proweſs; and after ſome ſkirmiſhes, in Which 
he was worked, he here. allowed Montroſe to eſcape him. By quick marches, 
thro' theſe inacceſſible mountains, that n 5 himſelf from the fuperion,.,. 
forces of the covenanters. 5 fp 70 eee lf ove ne 
dan ae ee e e e or very ill fortune ws 
equally deſtructive to him, and diminiſhed his army. Alter every victory, his 


tember 1644. Ruſhw, vol. vi. p. 983. Wikhart, cap. vii. | 
„ E e e | ed 


hind him with a great army: The militia of the northern counties, Murray, Roſs, - 
Caithneſs, to the number of 3000, oppoſed him in front, and guarded be banks 


ſoldiers, greedy af ſpoil, but deeming the ſmalleſt acquiſition to be unexhauſt- - 
+ ift of Stptember 16444, Ralls. vol. fl p. 983. Wilks cap. v, f inder Sep. 
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his march by the Earl of Airly, with his two younger ſong, Sir Thomas and Sir: 
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ed riches, deſerted i in great numbers, and went home to ſecure the treaſures, which 
they bad acquired. Tired too, and ſpent with haſty and long marches, in the 
depth of winter, thro” ſnowy mountains, unprovided of every. necefſary, they 
fell off, and left their general almoſt alone with the Iriſh, who, thaving no place 


| WYRES they could retire, ſtinl adhered to him in every fortune. 


Wir tbeſe, and ſome reinforcement of the Athole- men, and Macdonalds 
"whom he had recalled, Montroſe fell fuddenly upon. Argyle's country, and let 
Jooke i upon it the whole rage of war ; carrying off the cattle, burning the houſes, 
and putting the inhabitants to the ſword. This ſeverity, by which Montroſe 


Tullicd his victories, was the reſult of private animoſity againſt the chieſtain, as 


ad of Feb. 


much as of zeal for the public cauſe. Argyle, collecting three thouſand men, 
marched in queſt of the enemy, who had retired, with their. plunder ;z and he 
lay at Tnnerlochy, ſuppoſing himſelf ſtill at a conſiderable diſtance from them. 
'The Earl of Seaforth, at the head of the garriſon of Inverneſs, who were vete- 
ran ſoldiers, Joined to 5000 new levied troops of the northern counties, preſſed 
the royalifts on the other ſide, and threatened them with inevitable deſtruction. 
By a quick and unexpected march, Montroſe haſtened to Innerlochy, and pre- 
ſented himſelf in order of battle, before the ſurprized, but not affrighted, cove- 
nanters. Argyle alone, ſeized with a panic, deſerted his army, who ſtill main- 
tained their ground, and gave battle to the royaliſts. After a vigorous reſiſtance, 
they were defeated, and purſued with great ſlaughter *. And the power of the 
Campbels (that is Argyle's name) being thus broke; the highlanders, who were 
in general well · affected to the royal cauſe, began to join Montroſe's camp, in great 
numbers. Seaforth's army diſperſed” of itſelf, at the very terror of his name. 
And the Lord Gordon, eldeſt ſon'to Huntley, having eſcaped from his uncle Ar- 
gyle, who had hitherto detained him, now joined Montroſe, with no contempti- 
ble number of his followers, attended by his brother the Earl of Aboine. 


Tux council at Edinburgh, alarmed at Montroſe's progreſs, began to think of 
a more regular plan of defence, againſt an enemy, whoſe repeated victories had 
rendered him extremely formidable. They ſent for Baillie, an officer of reputa- : 


tion, from England; and joining him in command with” Utrey, who had again 


>, jnlifted himſelf among the King's enemies, they ſent them to the field, with a con- 


 fiderable army, againſt the royaliſts. Montroſe, with à detachment of 800 men, 


bad attacked Dundee, ai town extremely zealous for the covenant : And having 
carried it by aflault, had delivered it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers ; when 
Baillie and Urrey, wick their whole force, were unenpectedly upon him f. 


His conduct and preſence of mind, in this emergence, appeared conſpicuous. In- 


| reads ix, 


ſtantly he called off his ſoldiers" from plunder, put them in order, ſecured his 
m, vel. vi. P. 985. nen, cap. vi, * > * Raw. vol. yi." P+ "228, ' Wiſhirt, 


4 retreat 
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of an enemy mückt fa „without Keb or "allowing hi e the let 1845. 
rm he at laſt ſecured bimfel in che "mountains... On 5 . Bos | * 
Batik and Urrey noh divided their t troops, in order the better to conduct 
2 war 7 at enemy, who ſurprized them, as much by the rapidity of, his 

by the Voldneſs of his enterprizes. Urrey, at the head of 4000 men, 
met —.— at Alderne, dear Inverneſs; and, encouraged by the ſuperiority of 
number, (for the covenanters were double the royaliſts) attacked him in the poſt 
which he had choſen. Montroſe having placed his right \ wing in very "Arong 
ground, drew the beſt of his forces to the other, and left no main body between 
them; a defect which he artfully 'concealed, by ſhowing a few men thro' the 
trees and buſhes with which that ground was covered, That Urrey might have 
no leiſure to perceive the ſtratagem, he inſtantly led his left wing to the Attac 
and, making a furious impreſſion! 9 the covenanters, drove them off the fla, 
and obtained a complete victory. In this battle, the valour of young Napier, 
ſon to the Lord of that name, ſhone out with ſignal luſtre. 


"BaiLLtz now advanced, in order to revenge. Urrey' S "diſombiure; 3 
Alford, he met himſelf with a like fate El Montroſe, weak. in cavalry, Iined 
his troops of horſe with infantry; and after : putting the enemies borſe to Touts 
fell with united force upon their infantry, which were inticely, cut in pieces, tho 
with the loſs of the gallant Lord Gordon on the part of the royaliſts 2, And hav- 
ing thus prevailed i in ſo many battles, which his vigour ever rendered as, deciſixe 
as they were ſucceſsful ; he ſummoned. together all his friends and. confederates, 
and prepared himſelf 125 marching into the ſouthern. provinces, in [order -£0-Puta 
total period to the power of the covenanters, and diſſipate the parliament, which, 
vith great pomp and ſolemnity, they had aſſembled at St. Johnſton s. 
WriLE the fire was thus kindled in the north, of the iſland, it blazed out 
vith no leſs fury in the ſouth; and the parliamentary and royal armies, as ſoonas 
the ſeaſon would permit, prepared to take the field, in hopes of bringing their 
important quarrel to a quick deciſion. The paſſing the ſelf· deny iog ordiuance 
had been protracted by ſo many debates and intrigues, that the ſpring was far 
advanced before i it received the ſanction of both houſes; and it was thought dan- 
gerous by many to introduce ſo near the time of action, ſuch great innovations 
into the army. "Had not the punctilious principles of Eſſex engagei him, amidſt 
ill the diſguſts which he received, to pay implicit, obediegce to the parliament 
this alteration had not been effected without ſome fatal accident: Since, not- 
vithſtanding the 2 \Feſignation. of his, command, a mutiny was geacrally 


143} 
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Chap41X, apprehended . hinkon; or, more properly ſpeaking, Cromwel under his name, 
. iatroduced, at laſt, the new model into the army, and threw! the whole troops 

into a different ſhape. From the ſame men, new regi ments and new! compames 

were formed, different officets appointed; and the whole military force put into 

ſuch hands, as the independents could rely on. Beſides members of parliament 

wha were excluded, many officers unwilling to ſerve. under the new generals, 

« threw up their commiſſions 3 and unwarily re e e e 

army entirely into the hands of that faction. | 

Tao? the diſcipline. of the former 0+" LR, army. was not eeepc 

2 mote exact plan was introduced, and rigorouſly executed, by theſe new com- 

manders. Valour indeed was very generally diffuſed over the one party as well as 

the other, during this period: Diſcipline. alſo was attained by the forces of the 

- parliament: But the perfection of the military art, in concerting the general plans 

of action, and the operations of the field, ſeems ſtill, on both ſides, to have been, 

in a great meaſure, wanting. Hiſtorians at leaſt, perhaps from their own igno- 

trance and inexperience, have not remarked any thing but a headlong impetuous 

 canduct; each party  hurrying to a battle, where valour and fortune chiefly de- 

termined the fucceſs. The great ornament of hiſtory, during ”_ reigns, are 

the civil, not the military tranſactions. 


EI 


CON 1 by the parliament. To the greateſt number of the regiments, chap- 
ins were not appointed: The officers aſſumed the ſpiritual duty, and united it 

with their military functions. During all the intervals of action, they occupied 
.thetnſelves in ſermons, prayers, exhortations; and the ſame emulation, there, at- 

tended them, which, in the field, is ſo neceſſary to ſupport the honour of that pro- 

feffion. ''Rapturous ecſtaſies ſupplied the place of ſtudy and reflection; and while 
the zealous devotees poured out their thoughts in unpremeditated harangues, they 
.miſtook that eloquence, which, to their own ſurprize, as well as that of others, 
Howed 1 in upon them, for divine illuminations, and for illapſes of the Holy Spi- 
nt. Wherever they were quartered, they excluded the miniſter from his pulpit; 

a and, mounting that tribunal, conveyed their ſentiments to the audience, with 
all the authority, which followed their power, their valour, their military ex- 

_ Ploits,, united to theit appearing zeal and. fervour. The private ſoldiers, ſeized 
wich the ame ſpirir, employed their vacant hours in prayer, in peruſing the 

; Holy. Serigtures, in ghoſtiy conferences; where they compared the progreſs of 

. their, fould;in, grace, and mutually. ſtimulated. each other to farther advances in 
be great work. of their ſalvation. When marching to battle, the whole field 

= refounded, as well with airs and ſpiritual ſongs adapted to the ny 
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with tho infrements:of. 1 military . 
the ſenſe of preſent danger, in the proſpect of chat crowm of glory whichowas 


1 viſions; 'ferved rather tu 1mpreſs their minds more ſtrongly wich chiem. 
Tus royuliſts endeavoured to throw a ridicule on this fanaticiſm of the partie 
mentary atmies: without being ſenſible how much reaſon they had to appretiend 
its dangerous conſequences. The forees, aſſembled by the King at Oxford, in 
the welt; and in other places, were equal, if not ſuperior" im number, to their 
adverlaries; but actuated by a very different ſpirit. That licence, which: had 
deen introduced by the want of pay, had riſen to a prodigious height among 
them, and rendered them more formidable to their friends than to their enemies, 
Prince Ropert, negligent of the people, fond of the ſuldiery, had indulged the 
troops in very un warrantable liderties: Wilmot, a man of proſſigate manners 
had promoted the ſame ſpirit of diſorder: And the licentious* Goring,” Gerrard; 
Sir Richard Granville, now carried it to the greateſt pitch of enormity. lu the 
weſt eſpecially, where Goring commanded, univerſal ſpoil and havoc were com- 
mitted; and the whole country was laid waſte hy the unbounded rapine of the 
army. All diſtinction of parties being in a manner dropped; the moſt devoted 


mentary forces, as might put an end to theſe oppreſſions. The country people, 
deſpoiled of their ſubſlance, flocked together in ſeveral places armed wich clubs 


their hatred was in moſt places levelled chiefly againſt the royaliſts, frorn whom 


peaſants were aſſembled in different parts of England; eee e n 
Araggling ſoldiers'as they met with, and much infeſted the armies T. ih. 


Tus diſpoſition of the forces on both ſides, was as follows: Pit of Ge 
Scots army was employed in taking Pomfret, and other towns in Yorkthire + 
Part of it beſieged Carliſle, valiantly defended by Sir Thomas Glenbam. Che- 
ſter, where Biron commanded, had long been blockaded by Sir William Brereton; 
and was reduced to great difficulties: The King, being joined by the Princes; 
Rupert and Maurice, lay at Oxford, with a eonſiderable army, about 15000 
men. Fairfax and Cromwel were poſted at Windfor; with the new modelled 
2rmy, about 22,0 men. Taunton, in” the "eoutty of " Sotnerſer; defended 
by Blake, ſuffered à long fiege from Sir Richard Granville,” who commanded an 
uy, or 2 5 ou men; _ _— on ow 
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fer before him. la ſo holy a cauſe, wounds vert: eſteemed meritoriaus ; death, 
martyrdom; and the hurry and dangers of action, inſtead of banifhing their 


and ſtaves; and tho* they profeſſed an enmity to the ſoldiers of both parties, 


„IX. 
\ 


friends of the church and monarchy wiſhed there for fuch ſucceſs to the perlia-” 4250 un wo 
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they had met witk the worſt treatment. Many thouſands of theſe tumultuous 


been very obfinite, the 
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x. garriſon was now reduced. to the laſt extremity... ee eee weſt, 
3 Ki army of nearly the ſame number d. WISER 12006 1 in ss Wied len 


nk Fairfax, that of relieving Taunton. The King was firſt in motion. When he 


Fairfax, having reached Saliſbury in his road weſtward, received orders from 


return and lay ſiege to Oxford, now expoſed by the King's abſence. He obey- 
On Weldon's approach, Granville, who imagined that Fairfax with his whole 


Vich 3000 horſe under-Garing, again advanced'to Taunton, and mut up Wel. 


| rn and, in his way, ſat down before Leiceſter, a garriſon of the parliament. 
Having made a breach in the wall, he ſtormed the town on all ſides; and, after 


the ſiege, which he apprehended was now begun; and both armies, ere they 
now purſue. On the one hand, it ſeemed more prudent to delay the combat; 


of Taunton, and having put the weſt in full ſecurity, would then unite his 
forces to thoſe of the King, and give him an inconteſtable ſuperiority over the 


aliſts labouted, and from which nothing but a victory could relieve them: The 
reſolution was taken of swing d bana. to — * W 2 OO edi 
advanced upon him. 
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On opening the campaign, the eee e relieving: Cheſter; 


advanced to Draiton in Shropſhire, Biron met him, and brought intelligence, that 
his approach had raiſed the ſiege, and that the parliamentary army was drawn off. 


the committee of both Kingdoms, appointed for the management of the war, to 
ed, after ſending Colonel Weldon to the weſt, with a detachment of 4000 men, 


army was upon him, raiſed the ſiege, and allowed this pertinacious town, now 
half taken and half burned, to receive relief: But the royaliſts, being reinforced 


don, with his ſmall army, in that ruinous place rf. 
Tux King having effected his purpoſe with inland to Cheſter, returned ſouth- 


a furious aſſault, the ſoldiers entered ſword in hand, and committed all thoſe diſor- 
ders, to which their natural violence; eſpecially when enflamed by reſiſtance, is ſo 
much addicted . A great booty was taken and diftributed among them: Fifteen 
hundred priſoners fell into the King's hands. This ſucceſs, which ſtruck a great 
terror into the parliamentary party, determined Fairfax to leave Oxford, which he 
was beginning to approach; and march towards the King, with an intention of 
offering him battle. The King was advancing towards Oxford, in order to raiſe 


were awate, had advanced within ſix miles of each other. A council of war was 
called by the King, in order to deliberate concerning the meaſures which he ſhould 


becauſe. Gerard, who lay in Wales with 3000 men, might be enabled, in a 
little time, to join the army; and Goring, it was hoped, would ſoon be maſter 


enemy. On the other hand, Prince Rupert, whoſe boiling ardour ſtil] puſhed 
him on to battle, excited the impatient humour of the nobility and gentry, f 
which the army was full; and urged the many difficulties under which the roy- 
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Ar Naſeby was fought, wich forces nearly equal, this decifive and wal: diſputed _ 

Feld, between the King and . parliament. The main body of the royaliſts was ,  7*43e 

commanded by the King: The right wing, by Prince Rupert: The left, by Sir Naſeby. 

Marmaduke Langdale. Fairfax, ſeconded by Skippos, placed himſelf in the 

main body of the oppoſite army: Cromwel in the right wing: 'Treton, Cromwel's 

ſon - in- law, in the left. The charge was begun, with his uſual celerity and uſual 

ſucceſs, by Prince Rupert. Tho Ireton made ſtout reſiſtance, and even after he 

was run through the thigh with a pike, ſtill maintained the combat, till he was 

taken priſoner, vet was that whole wing broke, and purſued witk precipitate 

fury by Rupert: He was even ſo inconſiderate as to loſe time in ſummoning and 

attacking the artillery of the parliament, which had been left with a good guard 

of infantry... The King led on his main body, and diſplayed, in this action, all — 

the conduct of a prudent general, and all the valour of a ſtout ſoldier“. Fairfax = 

and Skippon encountered him, and well ſupported that reputation, which they” 7 1 

had acquired. Skippon, being dangerouſly wounded, was deſired by Fairfax to 75 | 

leave the field; but declared that he would remain there as long as one man A 

maintained his ground t. The infantry of the parliament was broke, and preſſed N | 
: 


upon by. the King; till Fairfax, with great preſence of mind, brought up the re- 
ſerve and renewed the combat. Meanwhile, Cromwel, having led on his troops 
to the attack of Langdale, overbore the force of the royaliſts, and by his pru- 
dence improved that advantage, which he had gained by his valour. Having 
purſued the enemy about a quarter of a mile, and detached ſome troops to prevent 
their rallying 3 he turned back upon the King's infantry, and threw them into the 
utmoſt confuſion. One. regiment alone preſerved. its order unbroken, tho“ twice 
deſperately aſſailed by Fairfax: and that general, excited by ſo ſteady a reſiſtance, 
ordered Doyley, the captain of his life-guard, to give them a third charge in front, 
while he himſelf attacked them in rear. The regiment was broke. Fairfax, 
with his own hands, killed an enſign, and having ſeized the colours, gave them 
to a ſoldier to keep for him. The ſoldier afterwards boaſting that he had won 
this ſpoil, was reproved by Doyley, who had ſeen. the action: Ler him: retain that 1h 
benour, (aid. Fairfax, J have to day acquired enough beſide Þ. ＋ G3 3 
Prince Rurzar, ſenſible too late of his error, left the furt sek on 
the enemy's artillery, and joined the King, whoſe infantry was now totally diſ- 
comfited. Charles exhorted this body of cavalry” not to/deſpair, and cried aloud 
to them, One charge more, and u recover the: day 5. But the diſadvantages, under 
which, they laboured, were too evident 3 and they could by no means be induced 
to renew the combat. Charles was obliged to quit the field, and leave the vie 
tory to the enemy l. The llain, on the fide of 'the parliament, exceeded thoſe 
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King's artillery and ammunition, and totally diſſipated his infantry : 
tres any victory could be more complete, chan that which he obtained. TY 
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„ lade of the King: They, Joſt a thouſand men's be not above cight inde, 
But Fairfax made 509 officers” priſoners and 4000 private mobs: took all the 


7 41 


Among the other ſpoils, was ſeized the King's cabinet, with the copies of hi 
letters to the Queen, which the parliament afterwards ordered to be publiſhed .. 
They choſe, no doubt, ſuch of e as they thought would reflect moſt diſho- 


neuf upon him: Vet upon the whole, the letters are wrote with "delicacy and 


tenderneſs, and give an advantageous idea both of the King's genius and morals. 
A mighty fondneſs, *tis true, and attachment, he expreſſes to his conſort, and 


often profeſſes that he never would embrace meaſures diſagreeable to her: But 
ſuch declarations of civility and confidence are not always to be taken in a literal 
ſenſe. And ſo legitimate an affection, avowed by the laws of God and man, 
may, perhaps, be _excuſable towards a woman of beauty and 1 even the 


| the was a papiſt +. 


© Tux Athenians, having intercepted a lrtes wrote by their enemy, Philip of 
Macedon, . to his wife Olympia; fo far from being moved by a curioſity of pry- 
ing into the ſecrets of that relation, immediately ſent the letter to the Queen un- 
opened. Philip was not their ſqyereign ; nor were they inflamed, ith that violent 
animoſity againft him, which attends all civil commotions, | 

Arx the battle, the King retreated with that body of horſe, which remained 
jotire,. firſt to Hereford, then to Abergavenny; and remained ſome time in Wales, 
from the vain hope of raiſing a body of infantry in thoſe harraſſed and exhauſted 


| 17th of June. quarters. Faitfax, having firſt retaken Leiceſter, which was. ſurrendered, upon 


atricles, began to deliberate concerning his future enterprizes. A letter was 
brought him, wrote by Goring to the King, and unfortunately entruſted. to a ſpy of 
Fairfax. Goring informed the King, that, in three weeks time, he hoped to be 
maſter of Taunton ;, after which he would join his Majeſty with all the forces of 
the weſt ; and entreated him, in the mean while, to avoid coming to any ation | 
with the enemy. This letter, which, had it been ſafely. delivered, had. probably 
Pte vented the battle of Naſtby, ſerved now to direct the councils of Fairfax . 


„ Clarendon, vol. iy. dot 

- ++ Hearae has publiſhed the following extract from a manuſcript work of Sie Simon D' Ewes, who 
_ was no mean man in the parliament party: On Thurſday the zoth and laſt day of this inſtant, June, 
* 1625, I wentto Whitehall, purpoſely 10 ſee:the Queen, which I did fully all che time the (at a 

dinger. I perceived het to be a moſt abſolute delicate lady, after I had exattly ſurveyed all the fea- 


_ - 4 tyrevof her face, much enlivencd by her radiant and ſpark ling black eyes. Beſides, her deport- 
ment among her women was © ſweet and humble, and her ſpeech and looks to her other ſerrauts Þ 


mild and gracious, as I could not abſtain from divers deep-fetched ſighs, to conſider, ti at the wart. 
« ed the knowledge of the troe religion.” E nee p. 64- 


— 
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After leaving a body of 3000 men to Pointz and Roſſiter, with orders to attend 
the King's motions, he marched immediately to the weſt, with a view of ſaving” 
Taunton, and Werren the Nh e eee e to _ ; 
royaliſts., bas 

Is he beginoiog of hs PI Charles, nee. . wk 

ſent the Prince of Wales, now fifteen years of age; to the weſt, with with the title of 

general, and had given orders, if he was preſſed by the enemy, that he ſhould 

5 his eſcape into a foreign country, and ſave one part of the royal family from 

the violence of the parliament. Prince Rupert had thrown himſelf into Briſtol, 

with ne ene eee ede ahn 

before Taunton. öfen ; 
On Fairfax's approach the fege of Taunton * raiſed; and the royaliſts ny roch of July 
ed to Lamport, an open town in the county of Somerſet. - Fairfax attacked them 

in that poſt, beat them from it, killed about 300 men, and took 1400 priſoners o. 

After this advantage, he fat down before Bridgewater, a town eſteemed ſtrong, 

and of great eonſequence in that country. When he had entered the outer town 

by ſtorm, Windham the governor, who had retired into the inner, immediately ca- 
pitulated, and delivered the place to che real The garriſon, to the e ve 234 of July. 5 
2600 men, were made priſoners of wr. Wor 
Fanrax having hext taken Bath and Sherborne, Nee . Mage beine 

Briſtol ; and made great preparations for an enterptize, which, from the ſtrength 

of the garriſon, and the reputation of Prince Rupert, the governor, was deemed 

of the laſt importance. But, ſo precarious in moſt men is this quality of military 

courage ! a poorer” defence was not made by any town, during the whole war: 

And the general expectations were here extremely diſappointed. - No' ſooner had 

the parliamentary forces entered the lines by ſtorm, than the Prince capitulated, 

and delivered up the city to Fairfax +. A few days before, he had wrote a letter i 1th of Sept. 
to the King, in which he undertook to defend the place for four months, if no 

mutiny obliged him to ſurrender it. Charles, who was forming ſchemes, ind Surrender of. 
collecting forces, for the relief of Briſtol, was aſtoniſhed at ſo unexpeRted an event; Brill. 
which was little leſs fatal to his party than the defeat of Naſeby $. Full of indig- 

nation, he inſtantly recalled all * Rupert's commiſſions, en him a paſs 

to go beyond ſea 5. | 

Taz King's affairs now went faſt to ruin in all quarters. The Scots, W 

made themſelves maſters of Carliſle |, after an obſtinate ſiege, marched ſouth- 

vards, and laid fiege to Hereford ; but were obliged to raiſe it on the King's ap- 

proach: And this was the laſt glirmpſe of ſucceſs, which attended his arms. Har- 


* Ruſby, vol. vii. p. 55. 7 + Ibid. p. 84. | t Clarendon, vol. . p 699. Walken p. 397; 
{I Clarendon, vol. iv, * - | 28th of June. 
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er Ix. ing marched to the relief of Cheſter, which was anew beſieged by the parliament. 
17 #5 ary forces under Colonel Tories ;. Pointz attacked his rear, and force@hitn to give 
24th of Sept. battle. While the fight was continued with great obſtinacy, and victory ſeemed 


to incline to the royaliſts; Jones fell upon them from the other fide, and put them 


to tout with the loſs of 600. lain and 1000 priſoners . The King with the re- 


the King's gartiſons which lay to the eaſt of Briſtol. The Devizes was ſurrender- 
ed to Cromwel; Berkeley caſtle was taken by ſtorm; 


7646. 


The welt con- ary forces, elevated by paſt viftorics, governed by the moſt. rigid diſcipline, met 


"rw wi 


18th of Jan. 
igth of Feb. 


mains of his broken army, fled to Newark, and from n Oxford, 
RO pepe enge es winter ſeaſon. ro ee 
_ neus, whictr ho received from all fides, were no leſs ſatal thanithoſe events, 
which paſſed where he himfelf was preſent.” Fairfax and Cromwel, after the 
ſumender of Briſtol, having divided their forces, the former matched weſtwards, 
in order to compleat the conqueſt of Devonſhire and Cornwall ; the latter attacked 


ed 3. 
Baſing · houſe was entered ſword in hand: And all theſe middle counties of "Tags 


land were, in a little time, reduced en eee eee e 


Tus { — rapid and eee ſucceſs attended Fairfax. The le 


with no equal oppoſition from troops, diſmayed: by repeated deſeats, and corrupt - 
ed by, licentious manners, After beating up the quarters of the royaliſts at 

vey· Tracy, Fairfax ſat down before Dartmouth, and in a few days entered it 
by ſtorm. Foudram caſtle being taken by him, and Exeter blockaded on all ſides; 
Hopton, a man of merit, who now commanded the royaliſts, having advanced to 


' the relief of that town with an army of 8000. men, met wich the parliamentary. 


army at Torrington; where he was defeated, all his foot diſperſed, and he himſelf. 
with bis borſe obliged to retire into Cornwall. Fairfax followed bim, and vigo- 


- roully purſued the victory. Having encloſed the royaliſts at Truro he forced the 


whole army conſiſting. of , 5000, men, chiefly cavalry, to ſurrender upon rms. 
The ſoldiers, delivering up their horſes and arms, were allowed to Abend, and 
receiyed twenty ſhillings a- piece, to, carry them to their own. houſes, Such of the 
officers, as deſired it, had paſſes to retire beyond ſea: The others, 8 
never more to beat arms, paid compoſitions to the parliament +, and procured 
their pardon . And thus Fairfax, after taking Exeter, which compleated the 
conqueſt of the weſt, marched, with his victorious army, to the centre of tbe 
kingdom, and fixed Ak at Newbury. The Prince.of Wales, in purſuance | 


Nala. vol. vil p. 117. | : 
1 Tbeſe 1 Ares, an ws „ doe by a we 
of the bouſe they could not be under two years rent of the delinquent's eſtate, Journ. 11th of Aug 

1643. Whitlocke, p. 160. | 
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3 retired to Scilly, then to Jerſey; from whenee he went to 
Paris; where he joined the Queen, who had. fled thither from Exeter, at the 
time the Earl of Eſſex conducted the parliamentary army to the weſt.) 

In the other parts of England, Hereford was taken by ſurprize ; Cheſter ſur- 
eee Lord Digby, who had attempted, with 1200 horſe, to break into 


2 


Scotland and join Montroſe, was defeated at Sherburn in Yorkſhire, by Colonel 


Copley; his whole force diſperſed 3 and he himſelf obliged to fly, firſt to the iſle 


of Man, and thence into Ireland. News too arrived that Montroſe himſelf, after 


ſome more ſucceſſes, was at * dots. * eee PR Fe 
WHEN- — defoended-/ into he fouchern counties, hy — af- 
ſembling their whole force, met him with a numerous army, and gave him battle, 


but without ſucceſs; at Kilfyrh *. This was the moſt complete victory which 


Montroſe ever dbtained. The royaliſts put to ſword fix thouſand of their enemies, 


and left the covenanters no remains of any army in Scotland. The whole kingdom 
was ſhook with theſe repeated ſucceſſes; and many noblemen, who ſecretly favour- 
ed the toyal cauſe, now declared openly for it, When they ſaw a force able to 


ſupport them. The Marqueſs of Douglas, the Earls of Annandale and Hartfield, 


the Lords Fleming, Seton, Maderty, Carnegy, with many others, flocked to 
the royal ſtandard. Edinburgh opened its gates, and gave liberty to all the 
priſoners, which were there detained by the covenanterz. Among the reſt, was 
the Lord Ogilvy, ſon to * ee Anger) e AO 
victory, obtained at Kilſyth F. pb bi 

Davip LtsLy was detached from the wy in England, 110 e to the 
relief of his diſtreſſed party in Scotland. Montroſe advanced ſtill farther to the 
ſouth, allured by vain hopes, both of rouzing to arms the Earls of Hume, Tra- 
quaire, and Roxborough; "who had promiſed to join him; and of obtaining from 


England ſome ſupply of cavalry, of which he ſtood in great need. By the negli- 
gence of his ſcouts, Leſly, at Philip-haugh in the Forreſt, ſurprized his army, 


much diminiſhed in numbers, from the deſettion of the Highlanders, who had 


retired to the hills, according to cuſtom, in order to ſecure their plunder.  Aﬀter 


a ſharp conflict, where Montroſe exerted the moſt heroic valour, his forces were 


routed by Leſly*s cavalry T. And he himſelf was obliged to fly with his broken ps 


forces into the mountains; where he gain prepared himſelf for new battles and 
new enterprizes 5. | 


% 


Tae covetibints wh dhe vidio Wh wie Hh Their 'prifotiers;'\Sir l 


Robert Spotiſwood, ny of ſtate, and. fon to the ef ec Sir Philip 


* 15th of Augult 1645. + Ruſtoy, vol. vii. p. 230, 231, Wiſhart, cap. l. ic of Sept. | 


1645. $ Ruſhw. vol, vii. p. 231. 
| Fff2 | | Niſbet, 


* 


. 
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Niſbet, Sir. William Rollo, Colonel Nathaniel. Gordon, Andrew Guthry, fon 
do the hiſhop of Murray, William | Murray, ſon to the Earl of, 0 — 
kay; eonden 8 The ſole crime, —— the ſecretary, was 
delivering to; Montroſe. the King's commiſſion, to, be captain general of Scor. 
— 95 Lord Ogilvy, who was again taken priſoner, would, haye undergone. the 
ſame fate, bad not his. Alter found means te procure bis eleape, by changing 
cloaths with him. For this inſtance of courage and dexterity, ſhe met with very 
harſh, uſage. The clergy ſolicited. the r 9 more royaliſts might be 
executed: but could not obtain their requeſt *, | % ebe wan A mods 581 
Arx all theſe repeated diſaſters, hey —.— befel the royal party, 
there remained only one body of troops, on which fortune could exerciſe her 


March. rigour. Lord Aſtley with a ſmall army of 3000 men, chiefly cavalry, march- 


ing to Oxford, in order to join the King, was met at Stowe by Colonel Morgan, 
and utterly defeated ; himſelf. being taken priſoner. Lou haye done Jour 
work.“ ſaid Aſtley to the parliamentary officers ;. 6 and may now go to. play, 
1 unleſs you chooſe to fall out among yourſelves f. 

Tux condition of the King during this whole inne was, to. 1 lat 3 
diſaſtrous and melancholy. As the dread of ills is commonly more oppreſſive 
than their real preſence, perhaps in no period of his life was he more juſtly. the 
object of compaſſion. His vigour. of mind, which, tho' it ſometimes. failed him 
in acting, never deſerted. him in his ſufferings, was what alone ſupported him; 
R (ns. he wrote to Lord Digby, if he could not live as 
a; king ig die like a gentleman; nor ſhould any of his friends, he ſaid, 
ever have Naſon to bluſh for the prinee, whom they had ſo. unfortunately ſer- 
ved. The murtmmurs of diſcontented: officers, on the one hand, harraſſed their 
unhappy ſovereign : while they over. rated thoſe ſervices and ſufferings, which, 
they now ſaw, muſt, for ever, be unrewarded 5. The affectionate. duty, on the 
other hand, of his more generous friends, who reſpected his misfortunes and his 
virtues, as: much a8 his dignity, muſt have wrung his heart with new ſorrow. 
hen he reſiected, that ſuch diſinteteſted attachment would fo. ſoon, be expoſed to 
me tigout of his implacable enemies. Repeated attempts, which he made far 

à peaceful and equitable accommodation with the parliament, ſerved, to no pur- 
ae eee aun chat the penn was intirely in their hands. They 


* » 4 ; ; 1 7 Y * TY. 
inn N e 5 +5424 10; lian od! nw - 2465 


u « Memoirs. R N vol. vii. ,23 
1 yol.. vn, p. 140. WY the RNS Who, ane churged at uit battle of Pagehil, 
made bis Mort Prrper: . 0 E! ban kf brew b 7 c be h day: If Tforget thun, do nt 
| Boutrger a. Aud wich that vole up,) und eried, Marel on, boys; | Warwick, p. 239. There webe 
 gertainly. moch longer prayers lad in tho partiamentary.army,. but 1 doubt if there was ſo good 2 obe. 
ez vol. iii. en $ Walker, p. 142. 0 


; oY LINE OSTER 0 o witty} * 4 4913 MY 0 * | 
: r e mould e d hiv dov ofen 3 igned 
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not to mike the feaſt” reply to ſeveral uf his meſſages 

Fred 4. pafſport fot" commimonete . At laft fte reproathing Him wick rhe 
blood ſpilt during the wir, they told kim that they” were & bills" for 
kim, and Bis paffing them woc be the" beit pledge or bis indinition to- 


wards peace? Tii"orhier worde be mut Veld at diſcretion T. Ie deſireck 4 


al treaty,” und offered to come to London upon receiving a ſafe conduct 
for himſelf and his attendunts? They” abſolutely refuſed him accefs, and ied 


orders for the guarding; that is, ſeizing, his perſon, in caſe he ſhbuld attempt to - 
viſit tem . A new accident, which happened in Ireland; ſerved to inflanie the: - 


minds of men, and to inercaſe thoſe ealumnies, with which his enemies had ſo 
much loaded kitty, _ which he ever regatded as eee „ vel Jo's? His 


misfortunes. #63 Due £31: ene d end utah) 4 10 12 on. 
"Arts the emden with" chte Trim rebels, the weg wis defirous of Saber 


ing a final peace with them, and 6brainirig welt affiftance in England: And he 
gave authority to Ormond, Lord lieutenant; to promise them an abrogatio of 
all the penal laws, enacted againſt catholies; together” with the ſufpenſton of 
Poining's ſtatute, with regard to ſome particular biſta, which ſhould be agreed on: 

Lord Herbert, created” Earl of Glamorgan, (tho“ his patent had not yet paſſed 
the ſeals) having occaſion for his private affuirs to go to Ireland, the King con- 
ſidered that tts Nobleman, being a catholie and allied to the beſt Irin Familiesy. 
might be of ſervice: He alſo foreſaw, that farther” conceſſions with regard to: 
religion might probably be demanded by the bigoted Iriſh ; and chat as theſe 
eonceſſions, however neceſſary, would give great ſcandal to the proteſtant zca- 
lots in his three kingdoms,” it would be requiſite hoth to conceal them during 
ſome time, and to preſerve Ormondꝰs character, by giving privately authority to 


Glamorgan to conclude and fign theſe articles. But as he had à better opinion 


of Glamorgan's zeal and affection for his ſervice, than of his capacity he in- 
joined him to communicate all his meaſures ro Ormond ; and tho” the final con- 
clufion of the treaty muſt be performed only in Glamorgan's on name, he Was 
required to be directed, in the ſteps towards it, by the opinion ot the Lord 
lieutenant, © Glamorgan, bigoted to his religion, and paſſionate for the King's 
ſervice, but guided in theſe purſuits by no manner of judgment or diſcretion, 
ſecretly, of Himſelf,” without any communication with Ormond, / concluded” a 
peace with the council of Kilkenny, and agreed in the King's name. that the 
lriſn ſnould enjoy all the churches, which they had ever been in Polleſton off 
ſince the -commencement of their inſurrection; on condition that they 2 
lift the King in England with a body of ten thouſand men; This tr 

was diſcovered by accident. "The UN wendig of Toa being, killed” 'by 2 


> Ruſby, vol. vii. p. 215, &c, + Rade, vol. vii. p. 217, A . iv. 
. 744 t Ruſhw. vol. vi. 7. 209. Clarend. vch iv. p. 741. a 
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Chap. IX. ſally of the garriſon of Sligo, the articles 1. ahierxoraty were- found among his 
1646. - baggage, and were immediately publiſhed every where, and copies of them ſent 

over to the Engliſh parliament *. The Lord lieutenant and Lord Digby, fore. 

ſeeing the clamour which would be raiſed againſt the King, committed Gla- 

morgan to priſon, charged him with high treaſon for his temerity, and main- 

tained that he had acted altogether without any authority from his Majeſty. The 

Engliſh parliament likewiſe. neglected not ſo favourable an opportunity of re- 

” _ _- wiving the old clamour with regard to the King's favour of popery, and accuſed 
him of delivering over, in -a manner, the whole kingdom of Ireland to that 

"ue ſect. The King told them, That the Earl of Glamorgan haviog made 


* aa 


* « them into England for his —_— $ 2 had a commiſſion to that pur- 
< poſe, and to that purpoſe only, and that he had no commiſſion. at all to treat 
of any thing elſe, without the privity and direction of the Lord lieutenant, 
much leſs to capitulate any thing concerning religion, or any property belong. 
4 ing either to church or laity. 1 Tho' this declaration ſeems to be agreeable 
to truth, it gave no ſatisfaction to the parliament; and ſome. hiſtorians, even at 
preſent, when the antient bigotry is univerſally abated, are deſirous of repreſent- 
ing this very innocent. tranſaction, in which the King was engaged by the moſt 
Tet a a8 4 nen on 08, e, of eee * *. 


of >, ay 40 $73 8 : þ 73% ; 


ROY vii. MIRA 7 Birch, p. 19. | 

2 Dr. Birch has TS with.all that care and OREN Te a which he has 
been evabled to throw light on many paſſages of the Engliſh hiſtory. It is not my buſineſs to oppoſe 
any facts contained in that gentleman's performance. 1 ſhall only produce arguments, which prove 
that Glatnorgan, when he received his private commiſſion, had injunctions from the King to act alto- 
gether in concert with Ormond, 1. Ic ſeems to be implyd in the very words of the commiſſion. 
Glamorgan is empowered and authoriſed to treat and conclude with the confederate Roman catholics 
in Ireland, If upon neceſſity any (articles) be condeſcended unto, wherein the King's lieutenant 
«* cannot ſo well be ſeen in, as not fit for us at preſent publickly to own.” Here no articles are 
mentioned, which are not fit to be communicated to Ormond, but only not fit for him and the King 
Publickly to be ſeen in, and to avow. 2. The King's proteſtation to Ormond, ought, both on ac- 
count of that Prince's character, and the reaſons he 'afligns, to have the greateſt weight. The 
words are theſe, © Ormond, I cannot but add to my long letter, that, upon the word of a chriſtian, 
I never intended Glamorgan ſhould treat any thing without your approbation, much leſs _— 

« your knowledge. For beſides the injury to you, I was always diffident of his judgment (tho' I 
could not think him ſo extremely weak as now to my coſt I have found ;) which you may eaſily 
** perceive in 4 poſtſcript of a letter of mine to you.” Carte, vol. f. App. Ai. It is impoſlible 
that any man of honour, however he might diſſemble with his enemies, would aſſert -a falſchood in 
ſo ſolemn a manner to his beſt friend ; eſpecially where that perſon muſi have had opportunities of 
knowing the truth. The letter, whoſe poſtſcript is mentioned by the King, is to be found in Carte, 
vol. ii. App. xiti. 3. Mr. Carte has publiſhed a whole ſeries of the King's correſpondence with Or- 
mond, from the time that Glamorgan came into Ireland; and it is evident that Charles all along 


+  <onſiders the lord licutenant as the only perſon who was conduting the negotiations with * 


TAVING 


en AA 1 58 . „ 


W of prevailing over the rigour of the parliaments eirher- « 
by arms or by. treaty, the only reſource, which remained to the King, conſiſted 
in the inteſtine diſſentions, which ran very high among the parties;  Preſbyte- 
rians and independents, even before their victory was fully compleated, fell. into 
high conteſts about heron the ſpoil, and their ee, well as civil. 
Aten eee enen , en wache PK 

Tut parliament, tho“ they had + very early aboliſhed epiſcopal authority, had: 
not, during fo long a time, ſubſtituted any other in its place 3 and their commit-- 
tees of religion had hitherto aſſumed: the whole eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction: But 


The ziſt of Jaly,. 1645» after the battle of Naſchy, being reduced to great Qraits, he writes earneſt» 
ly to Ormond to condude; a peace upon certain conditions mentioned, much inferior to thoſe granted 


by Glamotgan; and to come over himſelf wich all the Tri he could engage in his ſervice.” Carte 


vol. iii. No. 400. This would have been a great abſurdity, if he had already fixed a different canab 
by which, on very different conditions, he propoſed to eſtabliſh a peace. On the 22d of October, as- 
bis diſtrefles multiply, he ſomewhat enlarges the conditions, tho” they ſtill Fall ſhort of Glamorgan's: 
A new abſurdity ! See Carte, vol. iti. p. 411. 4. Bat what is equivalent to a demonſtration, that 
Glamorgan was-conſcious that he had no powers to conclude a treaty on theſe terms, or without con- 
ſulting the lord liemenant, and did not even expect, that the King would ratify, the articles, is the de- 
feazance, which he gave to the Iriſh. council at the time of ſigning the treaty... * The Earl of Gla- 
„ morgan. does no way intend hereby to oblige his Majeſty other than he himſelf ſhall pleaſe, after: 
he has received theſe 10,000 men, as a pledge and teſtimony of the ſaid Roman catholics' loyalty- 
« and fidelity to his Majeſty ; yet be promiſes faithfully, upon his word and honour, not to acquaint : 


his Majeſty with this defeazance, till he had endeavoured, as far as in him lay, to induce his Ma- 


« jeſty to the granting of the particulars in the ſaid articles: But that done, the ſaid commiſſioners-. 
«. diſcharge the ſaid Earl of Glamorgan, both in honour and conſcience, of any farther engagement 
« to them therein ; tho“ his Majeſty ſhould not be pleaſed to grant the ſaid particulars in the ar- 


* ticles mentioned ; the ſaid Earl having given them afſurance, upon his word, bonour, and volun- , 


* tary oath, that he would never, to any perſon whatſoever, diſcoyer this defeazance in the interim 
« without their conſents.” Dr. Birch, p. 96. All Glamorgan's view was to get troops for the 
King's ſervice, without hurting his own —4— or his maſter s. The wonder only is, why the Iriſh: 
accepted a treaty, which bound no body, and which the very perſon, who concludes it, ſeems to 
confeſs he does not expect to be ratified, They probably hoped, that the King would, from their ſer-- 
vices, be more eafily induced to ratify a treaty which was concluded, than to conſent to-its concluſion. . 


This note is fomewhat different from that publiſhed in the firſt edition. On a review, I do not find 


that the King ever poſitively affirmed that Glamorgan's powers were forgeries. He ſays not ſo in his 


declaration to the parliament above-cited. In his letter to Ormond and the Iriſh.council, he ſeems - 
even to acknowledge their reality; at leaſt ſays that he might poſſibly have given him ſome powers 
to treat 5 to he always enjoined him to act in ſubgrdination to the lord. lientenant. Carte, vol. iii. 
b. 425. 


Dr. eee eee e „ 


*-Howbeit I know you cannot be but confident of my making good all inſtructions and promiſes to 


you and the nuncio.“ But it is to be remarked, that this letter is dated in April 5, 1646; after: 
there had been a new negotiation entered into between Glamorgan and the Ixiſh, and after a pro- 
fional treaty had even been concluded between them. See Dr. Birch, p. 179. The King's aſſurancet, 
therefore, can plainly relate only to this recent tranſaction. n e diſavo w- 
Pr 


— . they? 


1646, 


«IX, 


Chap. Ix. they now eſtabliſhed, by an ordinarice, the preſbyterian government in all irs 
WY forms of congregationa), claſſical, provincial, and national aſſemblies, All the in- 


affairs. 


tbetween twelve and twenty, formed a elaſſis ; and the court, which governed 
this diviſion, was compoſed of all the miniſters, together with two, three, or 


| ſpection over ſeveral neighbouring claſſes, and was compoſed intireli of clergy- 


thority extended over the whole kingdom. *Tis probable, that the tyranny exer- 
ciſed by the Scots Clergy, had given warning not to allow laymen a place in the 
Provincial or national aſſemblies ; leſt the nobility and more conſiderable gentry, 
Aoliciting a ſeat in theſe great eccleſiaſtical courts, ſhould beſtow a conſideration 


n Ano: the clergy *. 


Selden, Whitelocke, and other palitical reaſoners, aſſiſted by the independents, 
Had prevailed in this important deliberation, They thought, that had the bigoted 
religioniſts been able to get their heavenly charter recognized, the preſbyters would 
ſoon become more dangerous to the magiſtrate than had ever been the prelatical 
_ clergy. Theſe latter, while they claimed to themſelves a divine right, admitted 
of a like origin to civil authority: The former, challenging to their own order a 


-than the yoluntary affociation of the people, 


of fulminating excommunication. The example of Scotland was a ſufficient leſ- 


They allowed of appeals to the parliament from all eccleſiaſtical courts. And 
they appointed commiſſioners in each province to judge of ſuch caſes as fell not 


: e gave diſguſt to all a zealots, ., 
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' ;habirants of each pariſh were ordered to meet and chuſe elders, on whom, to- 


gether | with the miniſter, ' w was beſtowed the intire direction of all ſpiritual con- 
cerns within the congregation. A number of deighbouring pariſhes, , commonly 
Four elders choſen from each pariſh, The provincial aſſembly retained an in- 


men: The national aſſembly was conſtituted in the ſume manner; and its au- 


upon them, and render them, in the eyes of the multitude, a rival to the parlia- 
ment. In the inferior courts; the mixture of the laity a ſerve'rather to tem- 


Bur tho? the preſbyterians, by the eſtabliſhment. of parity among the eccle- 
Gaſtics, were fo far gratified, they were denied ſatisfaction in ſeveral other points, 
on which they were extremely intent. The aſſembly of divines had voted preſ- 
pHytery to be of divine tight: The parliament refuſed their affent to that deciſion +. 


celeſtial pedigree, derived the legiſlative power from no more OTE: a ſource 


- Unnxx colour of keeping the ſacraments from 8 the 0 of al 
chriftian ſets had aſſumed, what they call the power of the keys, or the right 


ſon for the parliament to make proviſion againſt ſo ſevere a tyranny. They de- 
termined, by an ordinance, all the caſes in which excommunication. could be uſed. 


within their ordinance 1. So much civil ee e with 1 eccleſi 


_ 
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Bor nothing was: attended wich more (univerſal ſcandal than the ak of 
2 22 in che parliament towards a toleration of the. proteſtant ſectaries. The 
teriany exclaimed, that this indulgence made the church of Chriſt reſemble 
oah's ark, and rendered it a receptacle for all unclean. beaſts... They inſiſted, 
that the leaſt of all Chriſt's truths was ſuperior: to all political conſiderations *. 
The ined the eternal obligation of their covenant to extirpare- hereſy and 
ſchiſm. And they menaced all their opponents with the ſame rigid perſecution, 
of which they had, themſelves, Wen complained, when held in e * 
the hierarchy. | 


So great prudence and reſerve, in ſuch material points, dpes great honour to 


the parliament ; and proves, that, notwithſtanding the prevalence of bigotry and 
fannticiſm, there were many members, who had more enlarged views, and paid 
regard to the civil intereſts of ſociety. Theſe men, uniting themſelves to the en- 
thuſiaſts, whoſe genius is naturally averſe to clerical uſurpations, exercis d ſo jea- 
[ous an authority over the aſſembly of divines, that they allowed them nothing 
bur the liberty of tendering advice, and would not entruſt them even with the 


power of electing their own chairman or his e af ſupplying the x vacan- 
cies of their n members. 


Wan the diſputes were canvaſſed by 8 ho eotiaded in their yy ; 


ritual conteſts every order of the ſtate; the King, tho? he entertained hopes of 
reaping advantage from theſe diviſions, was much at a loſs what ſide it would be 
moſt for his intereſt to comply with. The preſbyterians were, by their principles, 
the leaſt averſe to regal authority; but were rigidly bent on the extirpation of 
prelacy : 'The independents were reſolute to lay the foundations of a republican 


government; but as they pretended not to ere& themſelves into a national church, 


it might be hoped, that, if gratified with a toleration, they would admit the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the hierarchy. So great attachment had the King to epiſcopal 
juriſdiction, that he was ever inclined to put it in balance eren an wy own 
power and kingly office. oY 

Zur whatever advantage he might propoſe to reap from the Aiviſions of e the 
parliamentary party, he was apprehenſive, that it would come too late, to ſave 
him from that deſtruction with which he was inſtantly threatened. Fairfax was 
approaching with a powerful and victorious army, and was taking the proper mea- 
fures for laying fiege to Oxford, which muſt inſallibiy fall into his hands. To be 
taken captive and le] in triumph by his inſolent enemies, was what Charles juſtly 
abhorred ; and every inſult, if not violence, was to be dreaded, from that enthu- 


1646. . 


ſaſtic ſoldiery, who, hated his perſon, and deſpiſed his dignity, In this,deſperate 3 


extremity, he embraced a meaſure, which, in any other Gruation, might juſtly 


lie under the imputation of imprudence and indiſcretion. 
_ * Rauſhw, vol, vi. p. 5 
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Clap. IX. MonTaevus, the French migiſter, , intereſted for the King more by the natu- 
1646. ral ſentiments of humanity, than any inſtructions from his gurt, which ſeemed 
rather to favour the parliament, had ſollicited the Scots generals and commiſſion- 
ers, to give protection to their diſtreſſed ſoyereign z and having received many 
general profeſſions and promiſes, he had always tranſmitted tbeſe, perhaps with 
ſome exaggeration, to the King. From his ſuggeſtions, Charles began to enter- 
tain thoughts of leaving Oxford, and flying to the Scots army, Which at that 
time lay before Newark *. He conſidered, that the Scots nation had been fully 
gratified in all their demands; and having already, in their own country, annihi- 
lated both epiſcopacy and regal authority, had no farther conceſſions to exact of 
him. In all diſputes, which had paſſed about ſertling che terms of peace, the 
Scots, be heard, had ſtill adhered to the milder ſide and had endeavoured to 
ſoften the Tigour « of the Engliſh Parlament. Great iſguſt alſo, on other ac- 
Evunts, had taken place between the nations; and the Scots found, that, in pro- 
ion as their "aſſiſtance became leſs neceſſary, leſs value was put upon them. 
The progreſs of the independents gave them great alarm; and they were ſcanda- 
lized to hear their beloved covenant ſpoken of, every day, with leſs. regard and 
reverence. © The refufal of a divine right to preſbytery,. and the infringing eccle- 
fiaſtical diſcipline from political conſiderations, were, to them, the ſubje& of 
much offence; and the King hoped, that, in their preſent diſpoſition, the ſight 
of their native prince, flying to them in this extremity of diſtreſs, would rouze 
every ſpark of We tb in their _— and procure him | their favour and pro- 
n oy ; 

Tar he might the baits LW his intention, orders were given : at every 
gate in Oxford, for allowing three perſons to paſs; and in the night, the King, 
accompanied only with Dr. Hudſon and Mr. Aſhburnham, went out at that gate, 
Which leads to London. He rode before a portmanteau, and called himſelf Aſh- 
burnham's ſervant. He paſſed thro? St. Albans, Henley, and came ſo near Lon- 
don as Harrow on the Hill. He once entertained ſome thoughts of entering into 
that city, and of throwing himſelf on the mercy of the partiament. But at laſt, 

gth of May. after paſſing thro' many crofs roads, he arrived at the Scots camp before New- 
| ark +. The parliament, hearing of his eſcape from Oxford, iſſued rigorous or 
ders, and chreatened with inſtant ad. whoever 2 harbour or conceal 
him Þ. 


King goes to TIE Scots penn and See affected” great furpriſe at the appear- 
[int anger ance of the King: And tho? they payed him all the exterior reſpect due to his 
Newark. dignity, they inſtantly put a guard upon kim, under colour of protection > and 
made him in reality a priſoner. They informed the Engliſh parliament of this 
* Clarendon, vol. ol. v. P. 16. Rub. vol. vill p. 267 
18 pat rhe IN N p. 267 
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oneeattel incident, and affured them, that they had entered into vo p ivare @ ur 
treaty wich the King. They applied to him for orders to Bellas, governor 

Newürk, to forrender that town, now reduced tb extremity ; and the 55 

were inſtantly obeyed. And hearing that the parliament laid claim to the entite 

diſpoſal of the King's perſon, and that the Engliſh army were making ſome mo- 


tions towards them; they thought aa to retire en and fixed ka S 
eamp at Neucaftle . e 

Tuis meaſure was very agreeable to "he king; Al he began to eatertain 
hopes of protection from the Scots. He was particularly attentive to the beha- 
viour of their preachers, on whom all depended. It was the mode of that age 
to make the pulpit the ſcene. of news; and. on every great event, the whole 
Scripture was ranſacked by the clergy, for paſſages applicable to the preſent occa · 5 
ſion. The firſt miniſter who preached before the King, choſe theſe. words for his 
text,. And behold all the men of -Iſrael came to the king, and ſaid unto, him, 
„% Why have our brethren, the men of Judah, ſtolen thee away, and have 
« brought the king and his houſhold, and all David's men with him, over Jor - 
« dan? And. all the men of Judah anſwered the men of Iſrael, Becauſe the king 
« is near of kin to us 1 wherefore then be ye angry, for this matter? Have; we 
<< eaten at all of the kiog's coſt ? or hath he given us any gift? And the men 
« of Iſrael anſwered the men of Judah, and ſaid, We have ten parts in the king, ; 
and we have alſo, more right in David than ye: Why then did ye.deſpiſe us, 
ei that our advice ſhould not be firſt had in bringing back our king ? And the words 
Jof the men of Judah were fiercer than the words of the men of Iſrael t.“ 
But the King: ſoon found, that the happineſs of the alluſion chiefly had tempted 
the preacher to employ this text, and that the covenanting zealots. were nowiſe 


pacified towards him. Another preacher, after reproaching him to his face, with 
his KEE ordered this pſalm to be ſung ; 


LOTT EATI3CE'F 


h daft ibon, tyrant, <a Mi nn 26300! 
ig {8 on Or ee eve Ni £14 7 v0 21.4 ne 
The, hubert up. and, called for that pſalm 1 which, a * theſe words, 
n D 4" Have tmerty, Tord, on me, PRs . eesti 


Frier nem would me devour: 17 une 


** good · nature e in pity t. to fallen majeſty, ſhowed, f or 8 f tester 
deference tothe king than to the miniſter, and ſung the 8 n wh hich the fe ormer 
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3 CHARLES bd ge lil reaſon gp be gleaſd wth bis Guin. Not only be 


d himſelf a priſoner, very narrowly. guarded; All his friends were kept at 
bance; aud no intercqurſe, either by letters or conyerſation, was allowed 
him with any one, on whom he could depend, or who was ſuſpected. of any at- 


tachment to him. The Scots generals would enter into no confidence with 
him; and till, treated him, with, diſtant, ceremony and feigned refpeR... And 
every , propoſal which they made him, tended farther to * abalement and bis 


_.. + 18 Jig. 
Tu un required. him to iſſue orders to Oxford, a all his aches nes ng . 


manding their ſurrender to the parliament: And the King, ſenſible that their 


reſiſtance was to very little purpoſe. willingly complied. The terms which were 


given to moſt of them, were honourable, ; and Fairfax, as far as lay in his power, 
was very exact in obſerving them. Far from allowing violence; he would not 


even permit inſults or triumph over the unfortunate royaliſts; and by his gene- 


rous haumanity, ſo n 2. m_ war en, in 3 9 0 Ear between 


the parties. 
On Monp having received like ee delivered Dublin, * wide "Rr into 


| the hands of the parliamentary officers. Montroſe alſo, after having experienced 


ſtill more variety of good ood: Koa fortune, e down COTS and retired 
out of the kingdom, 


Tub Marqueſs of Worcelter, a man paſt e four, EY wt; in Kogland | 


who ſubmitted to the authority of the parliament. He defended Raglan caſtle to 
extremity ; and opened not its gates till the middle of Auguſt. Four years, a 

few days excepted, were now elapſed, ſince the King firſt erected his ſtandard at 
Nottingham T. So long had the Britiſh, nations, by civil and religious quar- 


rels, been occupied in ng their « own 12 70 and _aying "on their oe | 


country. | 
Tur parliament and wy Scocs laid e _ King. Tbey 


vere ſuch as à captive, entirely at merey, could expect from the moſt inexorable 


victor: Vet were they little worſe than what were inſiſted an before the battle of 
Naſeby. The power of the ſword, inſtead of ten, which the King now offer- 
ed, was demanded for twenty years, together with a right to levy whatever mo- 


ney the patliament ſhould tlink propet for the ſupport of their armies. The 
other conditions wein fl wand the ſame with thoſe which were formerly of. 


fered to the King 1. wy 5 ; 3% nr Bape Bi, 1} Bly E165 * ich 3 


ChARL EG ſaid, cat RENE which introduced ſactivienportant innovations 
in the conſtitution, demanded time for deliberation T Hheocommiſſoners replied, 


that he muſt give. his anſwer in ten days q. He deſired i to deaſom about the mean 


* Clateid. vol: v. p. 30. © 24 Ruſteyt wol . p. %, WO at note 4 


1 Rouſbw. vol. vii. p. 30g; $ Ruſhw. vol. vii, p. 319. 
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ing uc import of che terne: They isfbrmed Mii * bid no power "oy "TY 
debate; d rei 5e peremprotily his content” or refhſal- "Hs 8 er. 
fond Weaty "with ie Parliament! They 'chfeatined;"izr,if Ke Gelayed- mp. i 
ance, \ the parlament would, by their own authority, Tettle” the nation: * * 
Wu the parliament was moſt intent upon, was not the treaty with the cis, a 
to hom — Aid little re gard; but that with the Scots nation. ye wo itn : 
ant points er 0 hed to be ernte with them; their delivery of the King, han a the 
eſtimation of their arrears. ' 
Tus Scots pretended, that, as Chiles was King of Scotland as _ 1 a 
England; they were intitled to an equal vote in the diſpoſal of his perſon: And 
that, in ſuch eaſe, where the titles are equal, and the ſubject indiviſtble, the 
was due to the preſent poſſeſſor. The Engi maintained, thar the 
King, being in England, was cotmprehended within the juriſdiction of that king - 
dom, and could not be diſpoſed of by any foreign nation! A delicate queſtion 
this, and what ſurely could not be decided by precedent ; ſince fuch a ä is 
not, any where, to be found in hiſtory “. ef öl 
As the Scots concurred with the Engliſh, in Tmpofing fuck! rigorous PTY 
on the King, that, notwithſtanding his unförtünate fitüntion, he Mill refuſed to 
accept of them”; it is certain that they aid Bot defire his freedom; nor teuls 
they ever intend to join lenity and tyranny together, in ſo inconſiſtent a manner 
Before the ſettlement of terms, the adminiſtration muſt be poſſeſſed intitely b 
the parliaments of both kingdoms ; and how incompatible that ſcheme with rhe" 
liberty of the king, is\eafily' imagined,” To '0 carry him a priſoner” into Scotland, 
where few forces could be ſupported in order to guard him, was a meaſure ſo full 
of inconvenience and danger, that, even if the Engliſh had conſented to it, it 
muſt have appeared tothe Scots nation altogether ineligible : And how could ſueh 
a plan be ſupported i in oppoſition to England, poſſeſſed of ſuch numerous; and 
victorious armies, which were, at that time, or at leaſt, ſeemed to be, in intire 
union with tlie parliament? The only expedient, it is obvious which the Scots 
could embrace, if they ſcrupled intirely to abandon the king, was immediately. 
to return, fully and cordially, to their allegiance; and, uniting themſelves with 
the royaliſts of both kingdoms, endeavour, by force of arms} to reduce the 
Engliſh parliament to more moderate conditions : But befides that this meaſure 
was full of entreme hazard) what was it but inſtantiy to combine with their old 
enemies againſt their old friends, and in a fit of romantic generoſity; overttttn 
what, with ſo much expence of blood and treaſure, wy Had: Og the purſe 
of ſo many-yearty heen ſoxatefully;ereRtiong? Vt DOG] dl (vr 
Bua the" 'albtheſe/refieftions''obcuried to the Septs\@ndimiflowers he te 
ſolved to prototig the diſpute, a to — the king as a pledge Wes Nw Urea, 
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| WOT they claimed from England, and which they were not likely, in . 


{ent diſpoſition of that nation, to obtain by any other expedifnt.” Phe "nag by 
their account amounted to two millions: For they had Feteived'very little regu- 
lar pay, ſince they had ente rei England. And the” the* contributions which 
they: had levied; as well as the price of their living on free quarters, muſt be de- 
ducted ; yet {till the ſom, which they inſiſted on, was very conſiderable. After 
wagy diſcuſſions, i it was, at laſt, agreed, that, in lieu of all demands, they ſhould 
accept of 400,000 ee one ws to be 255 n N e twelve · 
mont. 

GaBAT . were ae. * pF 3 (and bd Englich: lie wh their 


. pretended delicacy) to make this eſtimation-and payment of arreary appear a quite 


different iranſaction from that for the delivery of the King's perſon : But common 


ſenſe requires, that they ſhould be regarded as one and che me. The Engliſh, 


it is evident, had they not been previouſly aſſured of receiving the King, would 
never have parted with ſo conſiderable a ſum, and, while they weakened them- 


ſelves, by the ſame meafure have ſtrengthened a people, with whom they ſhould 
afterwards have ſo material an intereſt to diſcuſs. 

Tavs the Scots nation underwent, and ſtill undergo (for ſuch grievous ſtains 
are not eaſily wiped off) the reproach of ſelling their King, and bargaining their 
prince for money. In vain, did they maintain, That this money was, on ac- 


count of former ſervices, undoubtedly their due; that, in their preſent ſituation, 


no other meaſure, without the utmoſt indiſcretion, or even their apparent ruin, 
could be embraced ; that tho? they delivered their King i into the hands of his open 


enemies, they were themſelves as much his open enemies as thoſe to whom they 


ſurrendered him, and their common hatred againſt him had long united the two 
parties in ſtrict alliance with each other. They were ſtill anſwered, that they 
made uſe of this ſcandalous expedient to obtain their wages ; and that after ta- 
king arms, without any provocation, againſt their ſovereign, who had ever loved 
and cheriſhed them, they had deſervedly fallen into a ſituation, from which they 
could not extricate chemſelves, without either infamy or imprudence. 


Tux infamy of this bargain had ſuch influence on the Scots parliament, that 
they once voted, that the King ſhould be protected, and his liberty inſiſted on. 
But the general aſſembly interpoſed, and pronounced, that, as he had refuſed to 
take the covenant, which was preſſed on him, it became not the. godly to concern 
themſelves about his forrunes, 42 * declaration, it 1 0 the n 
ta retract their vote. | 


InTzLLiGzNce of che final tinte of the 805d. pats i Scliver him up, 
was brought to the King; and he happened, ft chat very. time, ,co.be playing a: 
cheſs f. Such command. of temper did he enjoy, that he continued 15 game 

0 N vol. vii. By 326. + Burnet's memoirs of the Hamiltons, 6 
wit - 
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without 1 and none of the bye ſtanders could perceive, that the let- 


ter, which he peruſed, had brought him news of any conſequence, The Engliſh 5 
commiſſioners, who, ſome days after, came to take him under their euſtody, 


were admitted to kiſs his hands; and he received them with the ſame grace and 


chearfulneſs, as if they had travelled on no other crrand,. but to pay court to him. 
The old Earl of Pembroke in particular, who was one of them, he congratulated 


on his ſtrength. and vigour, that he was ſtill able, during ſuch a ſeaſon, to perform 


ſo long, a journey, in company with ſo many young People. 


Tus King, being delivered over by the Scots to the Engliſh commiſſioners, 
was conducted, under a guard, to Holmby, in the county of Northampton. 


rioliry,,, partly by compaſſion and affection. If any till retained rancour againſt Scot 
him, in his preſent condition, they paſſed in ſilenee; while his . well-wiſhers, 
more generous than prudent, accompanied his march with tears, with acclama - 
tions, and with prayers for his ſafety *. That antient ſuperſtition, likewiſe, of 
celiring the King's touch in ſcrophulous diſtempers, ſeemed to acquire freſh cre- 
dit among the people, from the general tenderneſs which began toprevail 10 this 
virtuous and unhappy monarch. 

Taz commiſſioners rendered his confinement at Holmby very rigorous ; dis. 
miſſing all his antient ſervants, debarring him from all viſits, and cutting off all 
communication with his friends or family. The parliament, tho? earneſtly ap- 
plied to by the King, refuſed to allow his chaplains to attend him z becauſe they 
had not taken the covenant. The King refuſed to aſſiſt at the ſervice, exerciſed 
according to the Directory; becauſe he had nor, as yet, given his conſent to that 
mode of worſhip +. Such religious zeal prevailed on both ſides! And ſuch was 
the divided-and diſtracted condition, to when it had reduced the King and peo- 
per 

Dvzixs the time, that the King e in ahe Scots army at Newcaſtle, 
died the Earl of Eſſex, the diſcarded, but till powerful and popular general of 
the parliament. His death, in this conjuncture, was a public misfortune, Fully 
ſenſible of the miſchievous extremities, to which affairs had been carried, and of 
the worſe conſequences, which were ſtill to be apprehended ; he had refolved to 
conciliate : a peace, and to remedy, as far as poſſible, all thoſe.ills, to which, from 
miſtake, rather than any bad intentions, he had himſelf ſo much contributed. 
The Preſbyterian e or the moderate party among the commons, found themſelves. 
conſiderably weakened by his death: And the ſmall remains of authority, which 
ſtill adhered to the houſe of peers, were, in a manner, wholly een, 


* Ludlow, Herbert. 1 Clareniion, wel. v. p- 9 Warwick, p- 298... 


1 Clarendon, vol. v. P- 43. 
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On his journey, the whole country flocked: to behold him, moved partly by eu- ing up by the. 
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which followed it. 


Skippon and Maſſey, for the ſervice of Ireland : They openly declared their in- 
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CHAP. X. 


lui of the ay King ſeized by Foyce.——The army march 
againſt the parliament.——The army ſubdue the ky > —The 


King flies to the iſle of Wight. Second civil war. Invaſion from 
Scotland. He treaty of Newport The civil war and invaſin re- 


preſſed. ——The King ſeized again by the army. The bouje purged —— 
g The King' s trial. Ang execution — And charat? er. 


TME dominion of the parliainent was of very ſhort duration. No ſooner 
had they ſubdued their ſovereign, than their own ſervants roſe up againſt 

them, and tumbled them from their flippery throne. The ſacred boundaries of 
the laws being once violated, nothing remained to confine the wild projects of 
zeal and ambition. And every ſucceſſive revolution ER A ba for that 


I proportion as the terror of the King's power diminiſhed, the on be · 
tween independent and preſbyterian became every day more apparent ; and the 
neuters found it, at laſt, requiſite to ſeek ſhelter in one or the other faction. 
Many new writs were iſſued for elections, in room of members, who had died, ot 

ere diſqualified for adhering to the King; yet {till the preſbyterians retained the 

riority among the commons: And all the peers, except Lord Say, were 
eſteemed of that party. The independents, to whom all the inferior ſectaries ad- 
hered, predominated in the army: And the troops of the new model were uni- 
verſally affected with that enthuſiaſtic ſpirit. To their affiſtance did the indepen- 
dent party, among the commons, chicfly truſt, in their ee for e the 
aſcendant over their antagoniſts. . 


| Soow after the retreat of the Scots, che preſbyterians, ſeeing every thing redu- 
ced to obedience, began to talk of diſmiſſing a conſiderable part of. the army: 
And, on pretence of eaſing the public burthens, they levelled a deadly blow at 
the oppoſite faction. They propoſed to embark a 9 detachment, under 


tention of making a great reduction of the remainder *. It was even imagined, 
that another new model of the army was projected, in order to regain to the 
Were that r which they had 2 99 loſt by the for- 


Fourteen thouſand W propoſed to be „ 6000 ſoot, and 2000 
dragoons. Bates. 


- +Ruaſhw. vol. vii. p. 564. 
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Taz army had ſmall inclination to theſervice of Ireland; a country barbarous, 
uncultivated, and laid waſte by maſſacres, and civil commotions : They had leſs 
inclination to diſband, and to renounce that Pay, which, having earned it thro' 
farigues and dangers, they now propoſed to Enjoy in eaſe and tranquillity. And 
moſt of the officers, being raiſed from the dregs of the people, had no other 
proſpect, if deprived of their commiſſion, than chat of returning to ee in 

their native poverty and obſcurity. 
Tus motives of intereſt acquired additional fines, and became more 
dangerous to the parliament, from the religiqus ſpirit, by which the army. was 
univerſally animated. Among the generality of men, educated in regular, civi- 
lized ſocieties, the ſentiments of ſhame, duty, honour, have conſiderable auto- 
rity, and ſerve to counterbalance and direct the motives, derived from private 
advantage : But, by the predominancy - of enthuſiaſm among the parliamentary 
forces, all theſe ſalutary principles loſt their credit, and were regarded as mere 
human inventions, yea moral inſtitutions, fitter for heathens than for chriſtians *. 
The faint, reſigned over, to ſuperior guidance, was at full liberty to gratify all 
his appetites, diſguiſed under the appearance of pious zeal. And, beſides the 
| ſtrange corruptions engendered by this ſpirit, it eluded and looſened all the ties of 

morality, and gave intire ſcope, and even ſanction to the ſelfiſhneſs and ambition, | 
which naturally adhere to the human mind. | 


THe military confeſſors were farther encouraged in diſobedience to ſuperiors, 
by that ſpiritual pride, to which a miſtaken piety is ſo ſubject. They were not, 
they ſaid, mere janizaries ; mercenary troops inliſted for hire, and to be diſpoſed - 
of at the will of their paymaſters T. Religion and liberty were the motives, 
which had excited them to arms; and they had a ſuperior right to ſee thoſe bleſ- 
ſings, which they had purchaſed with their blood, enſured to future generations. 
By the ſame title, that the preſbyterians, in contradiſtinction to the royaliſts, had 
appropriated tothemſelves the epithet of the g:dly, or the wwell-affeFed Þ ; the inde- 
pendents did now, in contradiſtinction to the prefbyterians, aſſume this magnifi- 
cent appellation, and arrogate all the aſcendant, which naturally belongs to it. 

- HeaxixG of parties in the houſe of commons, and being informed, that the 
e were friends to the army, the majority enemies; the troops naturally 
intereſted themſelves in that dangerous diſtinction, and were eager to give the 
ſuperiority to their partizans. Whatever hardſhips they underwent, \tho' perhaps 
derived from inevitable neceſſity, were aſcribed to a ſettled deſign of oppreſſing 
nan and reſented as an effect of the animoſity and malice of their antagoniſts. 

 NorTwtiTHsTANDING the great revenue, which accrued from taxes, aſſeſſments, 
ſequeſtration, and compoſitions, conſiderable arrears were due to the army's and 


®* Ruſby, vol. vi. p. 134. + Ruſby. vol. vii. p. 565. t Ruſhw, vol. vii. p. 474. 
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many of the private men, as well as officers, had-near a twelvemonth's pay ſtill 
owing tbem. The army ſuſpected, that this deficiency, was purpoſely contrived, 
in order to oblige them to live on free quarter ; and, by rendering them odious 


to the come, ſerye 64.9. pretence for: diſpanding them. When they. ſaw ſuch 


members, as. were employed in committees and civil offices, accumulate great 


Mutiny of 
the army. 


March 30. 


fortunes, they accuſed them of rapine and public plunder, .. And, as no plan was 


pointed out by the commons for the payment of arrears, the ſoldiers dreaded, 


that, after they ſhould be diſbanded or embarked for Ireland, their enemies, who 


predowinated-in the two houſes, would ig defraud Wee e 96d 
11 them with impunity. | 

Or this ground or pretence did the firſt commotions begin in . Xia A pe- 
tition, addreſſed to Fairfax the general, was handed about; deſiring an indemnity, 
and that ratified by the King, for any illegal actions, of which, during the courſe 
of the war, the ſoldiers might have been guilty ; together with ſatisfaction in ar- 
rears, freedom from preſſing, relief of widows and maimed ſoldiers, and pay til} 
diſbanded. The commons, aware of what combuſtible materials the army was 
compoſed, were alarmed at this intelligence. Such a combination, they knew, 
if not checked in its firſt appearance, muſt be attended with the moſt dangerous 
conſequences, and muſt ſoon exalt the military above the civil authority. Beſides 
ſummoning ſome officers to anſwer for this attempt, they immediately voted, 
that the petition tended to introduce mutiny, to put conditions upon the parlia- 
ment, and to obſtruct the relief of Ireland; and they threatened to proceed againſt 
the promoters of it, as enemies to the ſtate, and diſfurbers of, public peace. This 
declaration, which may be eſteemed violent, eſpecially as the army had ſome 
ground for complaint, produced very fatal effects. The ſoldiers lamented, That 
they were deprived of the privileges of Engliſhmen ; that they were not allowed 
ſo much as to repreſent their grievances; that, while petitions from Eſſex and 
other places were openly encouraged againſt the army, their mouths were ſtopped; 
and that they, who were the authors of liberty to the nation, were reduced, by a 
faction in parliament, to the moſt grie vous ſervitude, 

Is this diſpoſition was the army found by Warwic, e Maſſey, and ather 
commiſſioners ; who were ſent to make them propoſals for entering into the ſer- 
vice of Ireland *. Inſtead of inliſting, the generality objected to the terms; de- 
manded an indemnity ;; were clamorous for their arrears : And, tho' they peel. 
ſed no diſſatisfaction againſt Skippon, who was appointed commander, they dif- 
covered much ſtronger inclination to ſerve under Fairfax and Cromwel T. Some 
officers, who were of the preſbyterian party, having entered into engagements 


for this ſervice, could prevail on very few of the ſoldiers to inliſt under them. 


* Ruſty. vol. vii. p. 487. + Ruſby. vol. vii. p. 458. 
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And, as they all lay under the grievous reproach of deſerting the army, and be- 
traying the intereſts of their companions; the reſt were farther confirmed: in that 
confederacy, which they had formed | 
To petition and remonſtrate being the moſt cautious way of conducting a con- 
federacy, an application to parliament was ſigned by near 200 officers; in which 
they made their apology with a very imperious air, aſſerted their right of peti- 
tioning, and complained of that imputation thrown upon them by the former 
declaration of the lower houſe +. The private men likewiſe of ſome regiments 
ſent a letter to Skippon ; in which, together with inſiſting on the ſame. topics, they 
lament, that deſigns were formed againſt them and many of the godly party in 
the kingdom ; and declare, that they could not engage for Ireland, till they were 
ſatisfied in their expectations, and had their juſt deſires granted F. The army, in 
a word, felt their power, and reſolved to be maſters, | 
Tur parliament too reſolved, if polible, to preſerve their dominion ; but, 
being deſtitute of power, and not retaining much authority, it was not eaſy for 
them to employ any expedient, which could contribute to their purpoſe. The 


expedient, which they now made uſe of, was the worſt imaginable. They ſent 


Skippon, Cromwel, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to the head-quarters at Saffron- 
Weldon in Eſſex ; and empowered them to make offers ta the army, and inquire 


into the cauſe of its diſtempers. Theſe very generals, at lea three laſt, were 7th of May. 


ſecretly the authors of all the diſcontents; and failed not to foment thoſe diſor- 
ders, which they pretended to appeaſe. - By their ſuggeſtion, a meaſure was em- 
braced, which, at once, brought matters to extremity, and rendered the mutiny 
incurable, n l {als Nac | Disse 5ffi> | | 
I oppoſition to the parliament at Weſtminſter, a military; parliament was 
formed, Together with a council of the principal officers, which was appointed 
after the model of the houſe of peers z a more free repreſentative of the army was 
compoſed, by the election of two private men or inferior officers, under the title 


of agitators, from.each troop or company F. By this means, both the general 


humour of that time was gratified, intent on plans of imaginary republics; and 
an eaſy method contrived for conducting underhand, and propagating the ſedition 
of the army. 18 ju. 

Tars terrible court, when aſſembled ; having firſt declared, that they found 
no diſtempers in the army, but many grievances, under which it laboured; imme- 
diately voted the offers of the parliament unſatisfaftory, Eight weeks pay alone, 
they ſaid, was promiſed ; a ſmall portion of fifty-ſix weeks, which they pretended 
to be their due: No viſible ſecurity was given for the remainder : And having 


* Ruſhw, vol. vii. p. 461, 556, + Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 468. : | 
T Ruſby, vol. vii. p. 474. $ Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 485. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 43. 
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th fy. ply” voted, Thar all the troops, which did 1 not Engage. for Ireland, 


of 5 army ordered ; a general x rendezvous of all the | regiments, in order | to pro- 
vide for their common "Intereſts. And while they thus prepared. themſelves for 
oppoſition to the parliament, they ſtruck a a blow, which at once decided the victo- 


| 1 in their favour. 


A party of five boodred horſe appeared, at Holmby, conducted by one Joyce, 
who had once been a taylor by profeſſion but was now advanced to the rank 
of cornet, and Was an active agitator in the army. Without being oppoſed by 


the guard, whoſe affections were all on the ſame ſide Joyce came into the King's 
preſence, armed with piſtols, and told him, that he muſt immediately go alang 


with him. Whither ? ſaid the King. T the army z replied Joyce. By what 


warrant ? aſked the King. Joyce pointed to the ſoldiers, whom he brought 


along; tall, handſome, and well accoutered.. Your warrant, faid Charles ſmiling, 
is urote in fair charafters, legible without ſpelling t. The parliamentary commiſ- 
ſioners came into the room : They aſked Joyce, whether he had any orders from 
the parliament ? ] He faid, No: From the general? No: By what authority he 


came? He, made the ſame reply as to the King: They would write, they ſaid, 10 


the Parliament to know their pleaſure. You may do ſo, replied J oyce 3 but in the 
mean time the King muſt immediately go with me. Reſiſtante,was vain. The King, 


after protracting the time as long as he could, went into his coach; and was ſafe- 


ly, conducted to the army, who were baſteni g to their rendezvous at Triplo 
Heath near Cambridge. The parliament, i rmed of this event by their. com- 
miſſioners, were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation g . 

 FairFAx himſelf was no leſs ſurprized at the King's arrival. That bold mea⸗ 
ſure, executed by Joyce, had never been communicated to the general. The 
orders were intirely verbal; and no body avowed them. And, while every one 
affected aſtoniſhment at the enterprize, Cromwel, by whoſe council it had been 
directed, arrived from London, and put an end to their deliberations. 

Tuis artful and audacious conſpirator had conducted himſelf in the parliament 
with ſuch profound diſſimulation, with ſuch refined hypocriſy, that he had long 


deceived thoſe, who, being themſelves very dextrous practitioners in the ſame 


* Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 497, 505. Whitlocke, p. 250. + Ruſtw. vol. vii. p. 487. 
$ Whitlocke, p. 254 Warwick, p. 299. Ji 
$ Ruſbw. vol. vii. f. 514, 515. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 47. 
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arts, naturally. entertained the more ſuſpicion . others. At eyery intelligence Chap. x. 
of diſorders. in the army, he was moved to the higheſt pitch of grief and of 1647. 
anger. He wept bitterly : He lamented the misfortunes of bis country: He ad- 
viſed every violent meaſure for ſuppreſſing the mutiny ; and by theſe ptecipitant 
councils, at once ſeemed to evince, his own ſincerity, and ioflamed, thoſe diſcon- 

tents, of which he intended to make advantage. He obteſted heaven and earth, 

that, ;his devoted. attachment to the parliament | had. rendered him ſo odious i in the 

army, that. his life, yhile among them, was in the utmoſt danger; "i and be had 

very narrow ly eſcaped a conſpiracy, formed to aſſaſſinate him, But information / 
being brought, that the moſt active officers and agitators were intirely his creatures, 

the parliamentary leaders ſecretly reſolved, that, next day, when he came to the 

houſe, an accuſation ſhould be entered againſt him, and he ſhould be ſent to- the 
Tower . Cromwel, who, in the conduct of his deſperate enterprizes, frequent- 

ly approached to the very brink of deſtruction, knew how to make the requiſite 

turn with proper dexterity and boldneſs. Being informed of this deſign, he 
haſtened to the camp; where he was received with acclamations of joy, and was 
inſtantly inveſted with the ſupreme command both of general and army. 


FaixrAx, having neither talents himſelf for cabals, nor, penetration to diſco- 

ver the cabals of others, had given his confidence intirely to Cromwel ; who, by 

the beſt coloured pretences, and by the appearance of an open ſincerity, and a ſcru- 

pulous conſcience, impoſed on the eaſy nature of this brave and virtuous man. 

The council of officers and the agitators were moved altogether by Cromwel's 

direction, and conveyed his will to the whole army. By his profound and artful 

conduct, he had now attained a ſituation, where he could cover his enterprizes 

from public. view; and ſeeming either to obey the commands of his ſuperior offi- 

cer, or yield to the movements of the ſoldiers, could ſecretly pave the way. for 

his future greatneſs. While the diſorders of the army were yet in their infancy, 

he kept at a diſtance z leſt his counfMeic averſion might throw a damp upon them, 

or his ſecret encouragement beget ſuſpicion in the parliament. As ſoon as they 

came to maturity, he openly; joined the army; and in the critical moment, ſtruck 

that important blow of ſeizing the King's perſon, and depriving the parliament 

of any reſource by. an accommodation with him. Tho" one vizor fell off, ano- 

ther ſtill remained, to cover his natural countenance. Where delay was requiſite, 

he could employ the moſt indefatigable patience: Where celerity was neceſſary, 

he flew to a deciſion. And by thus uniting in his perſon the moſt oppoſite talents, 

be was enabled to combine the moſt contrary intereſts in a ſubſerviency to his ſe- 

cret purpoſes. 

FRE parliament, tho? at preſent Iefehcelels: were poſſeſſed of many reſources ; The army 

and time might eaſily enable them to reſiſt that violence, with which _— were nog | 
„ Clarendon, vol. v. p. 46. | 
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threatened. © Without farther deliberation, therefore, en N wee the army 

upon them, and attived in a few days at St. Albans. 

Nor nrwo could be more popular, than this hoſtility,” which this ary com- 

menced againſt the parliament; As much as that aſſembly was once the idol 

of the nation, wanted i it now een ee e a r ee Wen and 
averſion 9111 2 1 

Tue ſelf-denying chin bad no (obs been br tin enden than till 
Eſſex, Mancheſter, Waller, and the other officers of that party, had reſigned 
their commiſſion: Immediately after, it was laid aſide by tacit conſent; and the 
members, ſharing all offices of power and profit among them, ptoceeded with 
impunity in exerciſing acts of oppreſſion on the heſpleſs nation. Tho' the ne- 
ceſſity of their ſituation might ſerve as an apology for many of their meaſures, 
the people, not accuſtomed to ſuch a ſpecies " e f were not diſpoſed to 
make the requiſite allowances, 

A 8MALL ſupply of 100, ooo pounds a- year could ſcarce. be obtained by the for- 
mer kings from the jealous humour of the parliaments; and the Engliſh, of all 
nations in Europe, were the leaſt accuſtomed to taxes But this parliament, from 
the commencement of the war, according to ſome computations, had levied, 
in five years, above forty millions “; and yet were loaded with debts and in- 
cumbrances, which, during that age, were regarded as prodigious. If theſe com- 
putations ſhould be thought much exaggerated, as they probably are, the taxes 
and impoſitions were certainly far higher than in any former ſtate of the Engliſh 
government; and ſuch popular er ann are, at 1 4 "roo of popular 
diſcontents. 

Bur the diſpoſal of this money was no lefs the fel of general complaint 
againſt the parkament than the levying it. The ſum of 300,000 pounds they 
openly took. *tis affirmed , and divided among their own members. The com- 
mittees, to whom the management of the different branches of revenue was en- 
truſted, never brought in their accounts, and had unlimited power of ſecreting 
whatever ſums they pleaſed from the public treaſure F. Theſe branches were 
needleſsly multiplied, in order to render the revenue more perplexed, to ſhare 
the advantages among greater numbers, and to conceal the frauds of which 
they were univerſally ſuſpected 5 . - 


Clement | Walker's | hiſtory of the two Juntos, prefixed to his hiſtory of independency, p. 8. 
This is an author of ſpirit and ingenuity ; and being a zealous parliamentarian, his authority is very 
conſiderable, notwithſtanding the air of ſatyre, which prevails in his writings. This comput:tion, 
however, ſeems much too large: eſpecially as the ſequeſtrations, during the time of war, could not 
be ſo conſiderable as afterwards, | 

+ Clement Walker's hiſtory of independency, p. 3. 166. 2 Id. p. 8. 8 1d. ibid. 
; *4 Tur 
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Taz method of keeping accounts, praftiſed in the exchequer, was confeſs. 
ſedly the exacteſt, the moſt antient, the beſt-known, and the leaſt ſiable to fraud. 
The exchequer was, for that reaſon, aboliſhed, and the revenue put under che 
management of a committee, who were ſubject to uo conto⁰w e 

THe exciſe was an odious tax, formerly unknown to the nation; and was nom 
extended over proviſions, and the common neceſſaries of life. Near one half of 
the goods and chattels, and at leaſt one half of the lands, rents, and revenues of 
the kingdom, had been ſequeſtred. To great numbers of royaliſts, all redreſs 
from theſe ſequeſtrations was refuſed: To the reſt, the temedy could be obtained 
only by paying large compoſitions and ſubſcribing the covenant; whieh they ab- 


horred. Beſides the ruin and deſolation of ſo. many antient and honourable fa- 


milies z indifferent ſpectators could not but blame the hardſhip: of puniſhing with- 


ſuch ſeverity, actions, which the law, in its uſual and moſt REI nne 
tion, ſtrictly required of every ſubject. 


Tux ſeverities too, exerciſed againſt the epiſcopal n n feed 
the royaliſts, and even all men of candor, in a ſenſible manner. By the moſt mo- 
derate computation +, it appears, that above one half of the eſtabliſned clergy 
had been turned out to beggary and want, for no other crime than their adhe- 
rence to the civil and religious principles, in which they were educated; and for 
their attachment to thoſe laws, under whoſe countenance they had at firſt embra-- 
ced that profeſſion. To renounce epiſcopacy and the liturgy, and to ſubſcribe: the 
covenant,” were the only terms, which could fave them from ſo rigorous a fate 3 
and if the leaſt mark of malignancy, as it was called, or affection to the King, 
who ſo entirely loved them, had ever eſcaped their lips, even this hard choice 
was not permitted. The facred character, which gives the prieſthood ſuch au- 
thority over mankind, becoming more venerable from the ſufferings, endured, for: 
the ſake of principle, by theſe diſtreſſed royaliſts, aggravated the general indigna-- 
tion againſt their perſecutors, who had robbed them of poſſeſſions, ſecured: tos 
them by every law, human and e with which the nation had hurry wth 
acquainted. _ ende 

Bur what excited the ol "a Fee? was, 5 i et n 
and deſſotic rule of the country-committees. During the war, the diſcretionary! 
power of theſe courts was excuſed, from the plea of neceſſity: But the nation 
was reduced to deſpair, when it ſaw neither end put to their duration, nor bounds: 
to their authority. Thefe could ſequeſter, fine, ie and corporally' pu- 


8 Clement Walker's hiſtory of independency, p. 8. 
+ See John Walker's attempt towards recovering an account of the numbers and ſufferings of the 
clergy. The parliament pretended to leave the ſequeſtered clergy a fifth of their revenue; but this- 


author makes it ſufficiently appear, that this proviſion, ſmall as it is, was never regularly paid the 
ejected clergy. 
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niſh, without law or medy. They mids in queſtions of private Property. 
Under colour of ' malignancy, they exerciſed vengeance againſt their private ene- 


mies. To the obnoxious,” and ſometimes to the innocent, they fold their pro- 


tection. And inſtead of one ſtar- chamber, which had been aboliſhed, a 


number were anew qe, need with better. re wi and La with-more 


CouLD any. 9 have increaſed” the e * * * Qavery, into 


which the nation, from the too eager purſuir of liberty, had fallen; it muſt have 


been the reflection on the pretences, by which the people had ſo long been delu- 
ded. The ſanctified hypocrites, who called their oppreſſions the ſpoiling the 
Egyptians, and their rigid ſevericy the dominion of the Ele, interlarded all 
their iniquities with long and fervent prayers, ſaved themſelves from bluſhing by 
their pious grimaces, and exerciſed, in the name of the Lord, all their cruelty on 
men. An undiſguiſed violence could be forgiven : But ſuch a mockery, of the 
underſtanding, ſuch an abuſe of religion were, with men of penetration, objects 
of peculiar reſentment, | 

Tux parliament, conſcious. of their decay i in popularity, being a formidable 
armed force advance upon them, were reduced to deſpair, and found all their 
reſources much inferior to the preſent neceſſity. London ſtill retained a ſtrong 


attachment to preſbyterianiſm ; and its militia, which was numerous, and had ac- 
quired reputation in the wars, had, by a late ordinance, been put into hands, in 


whom the parliament could intirely confide. This militia were now called out, 


and ordered to guard the line, which had been drawn about the city, in order 


to ſecuxe it againſt the King. A body of horſe was ordered to be inſtantly 
levied. Many officers, who had been caſhiered by the new model of the army, 
offered their ſervice to the parliament. An army of sooo men lay in the north 
under the command of General Pointz, who was of the preſbyterian faction; 
but theſe were too diſtant to be employed in-ſo urgent a neceſſity. The forces, 
deſtined for Ireland, were, quartered in the weſt z and, tho' deemed faithful to 
the parliament, they alſo lay at a diſtance. Many inland garriſons were com- 


manded by officers of the ſame party; but their troops, being ſo much diſperſed, 


could, at preſent, . be of no manner of ſervice. The Scots were faithful friends 
and zealous for preſbytery and the covenant ; but a very long time was required, 


ere they could collect their forces, and march to the aſſiſtance of the parlia- - 


ment. 


Clement Walker's hiſtory of independency, p. 5. Hollis, gives the ſame cents zoo, 25 
Walker, of the plundering, oppreſſions, and tyranny of the parliameng.: Only, inſtead of laying the 
fault on both parties, as Walker does, he alcribey to the independent faQtion. The preſby- 


terians indeed, being commonly denomingred the" moderate party, wouls probably be more inoffen- 
bre. See Ruſhw, vol. vii. p. 598. 
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Is -this ſituation it was dec wave rden os Glad and-by-compllance Chap. X. 
to ſtop the fury of the enraged army. The declaration, by which the military du of June 
petitioners had been voted public enemies, was recalled, and erazed from the f 
journal book . This was the firſt ſymptom which the parliament gave of ſub- 
miſſion; and the army, hoping, by terror alone, to effect all their purpoſes, 
ſtopped at St. Albans, and entered into negotiation with their maſters. 

Here commenced the encroachments of the military upon the civil authority. 
The army, in their uſurpations on the parkament, copied exactly the mo- 
del, which the parliament had ſet them, in their recent A the 


Crown, 


Every day, they roſe in their demands. If one glides was granted; 0 
had another ready, ſtill more enormous and exorbitant; and were determined 
never to be ſatisfied. At firſt, they pretended only to petition for what con- 
cerned themſelves as ſoldiers: Next, they muſt have a vindication of their 
character: Then, it was neceſſary, that their enemies be puniſhed : At laſt, 
they claimed a right of re the whole . n 4 the 
nation . ö 

TE x preſerved, in words, all deferens and reſpect to ths ee 
but in reality, inſulted them and tyrannized over them. That aſſembly 
they pretended not to accuſe : It was d evil counſellors, who! hep peg _ 
betrayed it. | 


Tazy proceeded ſo far as to name eleven members, whom. in- S des, 16th of June. 
they charged with high treaſon, as enemies to the army and evil counſellors 'to - 
the parliament,” Their names were Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton,” Sir William 
Lewis, Sir John Clotworthy, Sir William Waller, Sir John Maynard, Maſſey, 

_ Glyn, Long Harley, and Nichols $. Theſe o were the very leaders of en, 
terian party. 

Tazy inſiſted, that theſe members ſhould Aa be Edatired" from 
parliament, and be thrown into priſon. J. The commons replied,” that they could 
not, upon a general charge, proceed ſo far ““, The army obſerved to them, 
that the caſes of Strafford and Laud were direct precedents for that purpoſe ++, 
Art laſt, the eleven members themſelves, not to give occaſion to diſcord, begged 
leave to retire from the houſe ; and the army, for the preſent, ſeemed farizfied 

with this proof of — 11. | 


ef 


* 


Y Ruh. vol. vii, p. 503. 547, Clarendon, vol. v. p. 44. Av 4" 
+ Ruſby, vol, vii, p. 39 t Ibid, p. 567. 633. Vol. vii, p. 731. 
$ Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 570. ibid. p. 572. ** bid. F. 592. 


1 Ruſhw. vol, vii. p. 594. Whidocke, p. 259. 
11 Ruſhw. vol. vii, p. 593, 594 
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vies ſhould be ſtopped. The parliament complied with this demand *. 


enn at the deſite of the parliament, to a greater diſtance from London, 


both parties. 


not interrupted : His chaplains were reſtored, and he was allowed the uſe of 


tremely grateful to him. Cromwel, who was witneſs to the meeting of the royal 


King z and fortune, notwithſtanding all his calamities, ſeemed ' again to ſmile 


nation. All the chief officers treated him with great regard, and talked every 
where of reſtoring him to his juſt powers and prerogatives.” In the public de- 


81 that the parliament deſigned to levy war upon them, and to 
involve the nation again in blood and confuſion, they required, that . new le- 


Turn being no figns' of reſiſtance, the army, in order to ſave appearances, 


and fixed their head quarters at . Fans en oo Sing Wong with 
them in all their removes. 

Tur Prince now found himſelf in a Wait Güdel than at Raney, and 
had attained fome greater degree | of pr as wel as of een with 


Al his friends had acceſs to him : His Sac de e with the Queen was 


the liturgy: His children were once allowed to viſit him, and paſſed a few days 
at Caverſham, where he then reſided T. He had not ſeen the Duke of Gloceſter, 
his youngeſt ſon, and the Princeſs Elizabeth, ſince he left London, at the com- 
mencement of the civil diſorders ; nor the Duke of York, ſince he went to the 
Scots army before Newark. No private man, unacquainted with the pleaſures of 
a court, and the tumult of a camp, more paſſionately loved his family, than 
did this good Prince; and ſuch an inſtance of indulgence in the army was ex- 


family,” confeſſed, that he never had been preſent at fo tender a ſcene ; and he ex- 
tremely applauded the benignity, which Wax, „ e lf in * whole ee 
and behaviour of Charles. the 


T#arT artful politician, as well as the leaders of all parties, payed cout to the 


upon him. The parliament, afraid of his forming ſome accommodation with 
the army, ſpoke to him in a more reſpectful ſtyle than formerly; and invited 
him to reſide at Richmond, and contribute his aſſiſtance to the ſettlement of the 


clarations of the army, the ſettlement of his revenue and authority was in- 
fiſted on T. The royalifts, every where, entertained hopes of the reſtoration 
of monarchy ; „ and the favour, which they univerſally bore the army, con- 
tributed very much to e the nne and to berg wen "thi ſub- 
miſſion, 


Fux King began to feel of what conſequence he was. The more the national 
confuſions increaſed, the more was he confident, that all parties would, at laſt, 


„ Ruſhw. vol. vii. p. 572. 574 + Clarendon, vol, i, p. $1, 52. 57. 
1 Ruby, vol. vii. p. 590. . 


2 Thy have 


C uH Am B Sn rr a 


have an to his lawſul authority, as the only remedy for the public diſor- Chap. X. 
ders. Yau cannot be without me, ſaid he, on ſeveral occaſions: Den cannot com- . 

poſe the nation but by my aſiſtance. A people without government add without | 
liberty, a parliament without authority, an army without a legal maſter: Diſ- 
tractions every where, terrors, oppreſſions, convulſions : From this ſcene. of con- 
fuſion, which could not long continue, all men, he hoped, would be brought to 
reflect on that antient government, under which they and their anceſtots had ſo 
long enjoyed happineſs and tranquillity. | 

Tuo! Charles kept, his ears open to all propoſals, and. cxpotied to bold the 
balance between the oppoſite parties, he entertained more hopes of accommoda- 
tion with. the army. He had experienced the extreme rigour of the parliament. 
They pretended totally to annihilate his authority: They had confined his per- 
ſon. In both theſe particulars, the army ſhowed more indulgence . None of 
his friends were debarred his preſence. And in the propoſals, which the coun- 
cil of officers ſent for the ſettlement of the nation, they inſiſted. neither on the 
abolition. of epiſcopacy, nor on the puniſhment of the royaliſts; the two points 
to which the King had the moſt extreme reluctance: And they demanded that 
a period ſhould be i to the preſent parliament, the event for which he moſt 
ardently Jonged. | 

His conjunction too ſeemed. more e natural with the generals, hes: with that 
uſurping aſſembly, who had ſo long aſſumed the entire authority of the ſtate, and 
who had declared their reſolution Kill to continue maſters. By gratifying a few 
perſons with titles and preferments, he might draw over, he hoped, the whole 
military power, and, in an inſtant, reinſtate himſelf in his civil authority. To 
Ireton be offered the lieutenancy of Ireland: To Cromwel, the garter, the title 
of Earl of Eſſex, and the command of the army. Negotiations to this purpoſe 
were ſecretly conducted. Cromwel pretended to bearken to them; and was plea- 
ſed to keep the door open for an accommodation, if the courſe of events ſhould, 
at any time, render it neceſſary. And the King, who had no ſuſpicion, that 
ane, born a private gentleman, could entertain the daring ambition of ſeizing a 
ſceptre, tranſmitted thro? a long line of monarchs; indulged hopes, that he would, 
at laſt, embrace a meaſure, which, by all the motives of duty, intereſt, and fafe- 
ty, ſeemed to be recommended to him. 

Waits Cromwel allured the King by theſe expectations, he he ſtill continued his 

| ſcheme of reducing the parliament to ſubjection, and depriving them of all means 
of reſiſtance. To gratify the army, the parliament inveſted Fairfax with the title 
of general in chief of all the forces in England and Ireland ; and entruſted the 
whole military authority to a perſon, who, tho* well inclined to their 8 was 
no longer at his on diſpoſal. ; 2 2 | oil 'Þ 
8 Warwick, p 303. ; % ov live! 4 
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Chap. x. Tua v vote, that the troops, which, in obedience to them, had inliſted for 
47. 


Ireland, and deſerted the rebellious army, ſhould, be diſbapded, ot, in other 


words, be puniſhed for their fidelity. The forces in che narth, under Pointz, 


had already mutinied againſt their general, and had entered into an aſſociation 


with that body of the army, which was ſo en en in OG the 


- 20th of July, 


military above the civil authority *. 


Tnar no reſource might remain to o the innen it was eee the 
militia of Londun' ſhould. be changed, the preſbyterian commiſſioners diſplaced, 
and the command reſtored to thoſe, who, during the courſe of the war, had con- 
ſtantly exerciſed it. The parliament even complied with _ Falten a demand, 
and paſſed a vote in obedience: to the army . 


By this unlimited patience, they propoſed to temporize RT. their e 
difficulties, and they hoped to find a more favourable opportunity for recovering 
their authority and influence: But the impatience of the city loſt them all the 
advantage of their cautious meaſures. A. petition againſt the alteration of the 
militia was carried to Weſtminſter, attended by the apprentices and ſeditious mul - 
titude, who, beſieged the door of the commons; and by their clamour, noiſe, 
and violence, obliged them to reverſe that vote, which they had paſſed ſo lately. 
When gratified i in this pretenſion, they immediately ed en * jars 
liament at liberty . 

No ſooner was a of this tumult . Ge Avi r 


were put in motion. The two houſes being under reſtraint, they were reſolved, 


they ſaid, to vindicate, againſt the ſeditious citizens, the invaded privileges of 
parliament, and reſtore that aſſembly to its juſt freedom of debate and council. 
In their way to London, they were drawn up on Hounſlow. Heath; à formidable 
army, twenty thouſand ſtrong, and determined, without regard to laws or liber- 
ty, to purſue whatever meaſures their generals ſhould dictate to them. Here 
the moſt favourable event happened, to quicken and encourage theit advance. 

The ſpeakers of the two houſes, Mancheſter and Lenthal, attended with eight 
peers, and about ſixty commoners, having ſecretly retired; from rhe city, pre- 
ſented themſelves with their maces and all the enſigns of their dignity 4--and com- 
plaining of the violence put upon them, applied to the army for defence and pro- 
tection. They were received with ſhouts and acclamations : Reſpect was paid 
them as to the parliament of England: And the army being provided of ſo plau- 
ſible a pretence, which, in all public tranſactions, is of great conſequence, ad- 

N to chaſtiſe the rebellious city, and to re-inſtate the violated eee 8. 


„ Ruſhw, vol. vii, p. 620. I Ibid, p. 629. 632. 
t Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 641. 643. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 61. Whitlocke, * 263. Cl. Wal- 
ker, p. 38. { Ruſh, vo). viii. p. 750. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 53. | 
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Nrrruas Lenthal nor Mancheſter were eſteemed independents; and ſuch a Chap. x. 

in them was intirely unexpected. But they probably foreſa w, that the army 47 

met, d the end, prevail, and they were willing to pay doof u tte that ok 

thority, which began to predominate in the nation. Hue nen 5 
Tat parlament, forted from their temporizing meaſures, and obliged to re- 

ſign, at once, or combat for their liberty and power, prepared themſelves with 

vigdur for defence, and determined to reſiſt the violence of the army. The two 

houſes immediately choſe new ſpeakers, Lord Hunſdon, and Henry Pelham: 

They renewed their former orders for inliſting troops: They appointed Maſſey 

to be commander: They ordered the trained bands to mann the lines: And the 

whole city was in a ferment, and reſounded with military preparation. 
Wren any intelligence arrived, that the army ſtopped or retreated, the ſhout 

of One and all, ran with alacrity, from ſtreet to ſtreet, among the citizens: When 

news came of their advancing, the cry of Treat and capitulate, was no leſs loud 

and vchement T. The terror of an univerſat age WW ann EE 

ſcized the timid inhabitants. 4 


As the army approached, Rainſborow, being ent by the 0 over the ri- 
ver,” pteſented himſelf before Southwark, and was gladly received by ſome ſol- 
diets, who' were quartered there for its defence, and who were reſolved not to 
ſeparate their intereſts from thoſe of the army. It behoved then the parliament 
to ſubmit. The army marched in triumph thro! the city; but preſerved the 
greateſt order, decency, and appearance of humility. They conducted to Weſt- eth of Aug. 
minſter the two ſpeakers, who took their ſeats as if nothing had happened.” The 
eleven impeached members, being acciiſed as cauſes of the tumult, were expel: / 
led; and moſt of them ' retired beyond ſea : Seven peers were impeachtd - The 
mayor, one ſherriff, and three aldermen, ſent to the Tower: Several citizens 
and officers of the militia, eommitted to priſon: Every deed of the parliament 
annulled, from the day of the tumult till the return of the ſpeakers: The lines 
about the city levelled: The militia reſtored to the independents : Regiments 
quarteted in Whitehall and the Meuſe: And the parliament being reduced to a The army 
regular formed ſetvitude, a day was appointed of . eee to God for ara "he 
the reſtoration of its liberty 4. n 5 


Tur independent party exulted in their victory. Tie TY authority of 
the nation, they imagined, was lodged in their hands; and” they had a near pro- 
ſpect of moulding the government into that imaginary republic, which had long 
been the object of their wiſhes. They had ſecretly concurred in all encroach- 
ments of the military power; and they expected, by the terror of the ſword, to 
impoſe a more Pernes ſyſtem of liberty on the reluctant nation. All ONO) the : 


0 Ruſh. vol. vii, p. 646. , + Whitlocke, p. 265. 


T Ruſhw. vol. viii. p. 797, 798, be. | f 
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leaders of that party, Vane, Fiennes, St. John, Martin, the men in England 


admirable equability of temper did he poſſeſs, that, during all the variety of 
fortune, which he underwent, no difference was perceived in his countenance 


| panes: amiable," from its great meekneſs and equality. 


ceſs ; tho every thing, in that particular, bore daily a worſe aſpect. Moſt hiſto- 


having, by force, rendered himſelf maſter of the King's perſon, and, by fair 
© pretences, acquired the countenance of the royaliſts, he had employed theſe ad- 
vantages to the enſlaving the parliament : And afterwards thought of nothing but 
the eſtabliſhment of his own unlimited authority, with which he eſteemed the 
reſtoration, and even life of the King, altogether. incompatible. This opi- 


"of his character, meets with ready belief ; tho” *tis more agreeable to the nar- 
rowneſs of human views, and the darkneſs of futurity, to ſuppoſe, that this da- 


. 
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king, the church, the parliament, the preſbyrerians, had been guilty. of errore, 
ſince the commencement of theſe diſorders: But it muſt be confeſſed, that this 
deluſion of the independents. and republicans was, of all others, the moſt con- 
trary to common ſenſe and the eſtabliſhed maxims of policy. Yet were the 


the moſt celebrated for profound thought and deep contrivance; and by their 
well coloured pretences and. profeſſions, they had over-reached the whole nation, 
To deceive ſuch men,would argue a ſuperlative capacity in Cromwel; were ic not, 
that, beſides the great difference there is between dark, crooked councils-and true 
wiſdom, an exorbitant paſſion for rule and authority will make the moſt prudent 
overlook the dangerous nene of ſuch meaſures as ſeem to tend, in any de- 
gree, to their own advancement. 

Tus leaders of the army, having eſtabliſhed Aa ee over the . 
ment and city. ventured to bring the King to Hampton - Court; and he lived, 
for ſome time, in that palace, with an appearance of dignity and freedom. Such 


or behaviour; and tho? a priſoner, in the hands of his moſt inveterate enemies, 
be ſupported, towards all who approached him, the majeſty of a monarch ; and 
that, neither with leſs nor greater ſtate, than what he had been. accuſtomed to 
maintain. His manner, which was not in itſelf popular nor mn now ap- 


Tur parliament renewed their applications to him, and preſented him with the 
gonditions, which they had offered at Newcaſtle. The King declined accepting 


them, and deſired the parliament to take the propoſals of the army into confidera- 
tion, and make them the foundation of the public ſettlement . He ſtill enter- 


tained hopes, that his negotiations with the generals would be crowned with ſuc- 


rians have thought, that Cromwel never was ſincere in his profeſſions; and that, 


nion, ſo much warranted by the exorbitant ambition and profound diſſimulation 


ring uſurper was guided by events, and did not, as yet, foreſee, with any aſſu- 
rance, _ eee greatneſs, bt he E erp attained. Many writers 


* Ruſhw. _ viii. p. 8 10. | 8 | 
2 ; of 


of that age have aſſerted *, that he really intended to make a private bargain Chap. X. 
I 1047. 
. Salmonet, Ludlow, Hollis, &c. all theſe, eſpecially the laſt, being the declared Inveterate ene- 0 
mies of Cromwel, are the mote to be credited, when they advance any fact, Which may ſerve to apo- 
logize for his violeat and criminal conduct. There prevails a tory, that Cromwel intercepted a let: 
ter, wrote to the Queen, where the King ſaid, that he would ficſt raiſe and then deſtroy Cromwel. 
But, beſides. that this conduct ſeems to contrad:Q the character of the King, it is, on other accounts, 
totally unworthy of credit. It 3 is firſt told by Roger Coke, a very paſſionate and fooliſh hiſtorian, 
who wrote too ſo late as the revolution, and who mentions it only as a rumour. In the memoirs of 
Lord Broghill, we meet with another ſtory of an imercepied letter, which deſerves ſome more atten” 
tion, and agrees very well with the narration here given. It is thus related by Mr. Maurice, chaplain 
to Roger Earl of Otrery. Lord Orrery. in the time of his greatneſs with Cromwel, juſt after he 
« hid ſo ſeaſonably relieved him in his great diſtreſs at Clonmell, riding out of Yoyghall one day 
« with him and Ireton, they fell into diſcourſe about the King's death. Cromwel thereupon aid 
% more than once, thit if the King had followed bis own judgment, and had been attended by = 
<©< none but truſty ſervants, he had fooled them all ; and that once they had a mind to have cloſed with {i 
% him, but, upon ſomething that happened, fell off from that deſign. Orrery finding them in good | | 
40 humour, and being alone with them, aſked if he might preſume to deſire to know, why they would TIS”, I 
„once have cloſed with his Majeſty, and why they did not. Cromwel very freely told him, he would fl 
« ſatisfy him in both his queries. The reaſon (ſays he) why we would have cloſed with the King - ; 
vas this: We found that the Scots and preſbyterians began to be more powerful than we, and were 
likely to agree with him, and leave us in the lurch. For this reaſon we thought i it beſt to prevent 
« them by offering firſt o come in upon reaſonable conditions : But whilſt our thoughts were taken 
« up with this ſubject, there came a letter to us from one of our ſpies, who was of the King's bed- 
« chamber, acquainting us, that our final doom was decreed that very day; that he could not poſſibly 
learn what it was, but we might diſcover it, if we could but intercept à letter ſent from the King 
„ to the Queen, wherein he informed her of his reſolution; that this letter was ſowen up in the 
* ſkirt of a ſaddle, and the bearer of it would come with the ſaddle upon his head, about ten of the 
« clock that n ight, to the Blue Boar in Holbourn, where he was to take horſe for Dover. "The 
« meſſenger knew nothing of the letter in the ſaddle, tho“ ſome in Dover did, We were at Wind 
« ſor (ſaid Cromwel) when we received this letter, and immediately upon the receipt of it, Ireton 
« and I reſolved to take one truſty fellow with us, and to go in troopers habits to that inn. We 
« did ſo; and leaving our man at the gate of the inn, (Which had a wicket only open to let perſons 
« jn and out) to watch and give us notice when any man came in with a ſaddle, we went into a 
« drinking-ſtall. We there continued, drinking cans of beer, till about ten of the clock, when our 
* centinel at the gate gave us notice, that the man With the ſaddle war come. We'rofe up preſently, 
and juſt as the man was leading out his horſe ſaddied, we came up to him with drawn ſwords, and 
told him, we were to ſearch all that went in and out there; but as he looked like an honeſt man, 
« we would only ſearch his ſaddle and fo diſmiſs kim. The ſaddle was ungirt, we carried it into the 
«* fall, where we had been drinking, and ripping open one of the ſkirts, we there found the letter 
« we wanted. Having thus got it into our hands, we delivered the man (whom we had left with 
our centinel) his ſaddle, told him he was an honeſt fellow,” and bid him go about hig buſiteſe ; 
** which he did, purſuing his journey without more ado, and ignorant of the harm he had ſaffered. 
„We found in tha letter, that his Majeſty acquainted the Queen, that he was courted by both 
faction, the Scots preſbyterians and the army; and that thoſe which bade the faireſt for him 
„ ſhould have him; bur yet he thought he ſhould cloſe with the Scots fooner than with the other. 
9 Upon thü de revirtied to Wisdtor; and finding we were not like to have good terms from the 
King, we from hat time vowed his deſtruction.. This relation ſuiting well enough wilk other 
* paſſages and circumſtances at this time, I baye inſerted to gratify the reader's curioſiy. Carte's 
Ormond, vol. ii. p. 12, 
wih 
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* Chon, V. with de Ming! a een whichicarricd the molt: -plabthlc n be tends for 
1647- his ſaſety and ad vancement: But that he found inſuperable difficulties in reconci- 
ling to it the wild humours of the army. The horror and antipathy af theſe fa · 
natics had, for many years, been artfully fomented againſt Charles; and tho' their 
principles were, on all occaſions, eaſily warped and eluded by private intereſt; yet 
was ſome colouring requiſite; and a flat contradiction to all former profeſſions and 
tenets could not ſafely be propoſed to them. Tis certain, at leaſt, that Cromwel 
made uſe of this reaſon, Why he admitted rarely of viſits from the King's friends, 
and ſhowed leſs favour than formerly to the royal cauſe. The agitators, he ſaid, 
had rendered him odious to the army, and had repreſented him as a traitor, who, 
for the ſake of private intereſt, was ready to betray the cauſe of God to the great 
enemy of piety and religion. Deſperate projects too, he aſſerted to be ſecretly 
formed, for the murder of the King; and he pretended much to dread leſt all 
his authority, and that of the commanding officers, would age ſs ey nn 
theſe enthuſiaſts from their bloody purpoſes o. 


INTELLIGENCE being daily brought to the King of menaces rg out by 
the agitators ; he began to think of retiring from Hampton-Court, and of. put- 
ting himſclf in ſome place of ſafety.” The guards were doubled upon him: The 
promiſcuous concourſe of people reſtrained : A miore. jealous: care/ exerted; in at- 
tending his perſon: All, under colour of protecting him from danger; but really 
with a view of making him uneaſy in his preſent ſituation. Theſe artifices ſoon 
operated the intended effect. Charles, who was naturally apt to be ſwayed by 
council, and who had not then acceſs to any good council, took ſuddenly a reſo- 
lation of withdrawing: himſelf, tho“ without any concerted, at leaſt, any rational 
3 ſcheme, for the future diſpoſal of his perſon. Attended only by Sir John 
1 11th of Nov, Berkeley, Aſhburnham, and Leg, he privately left Hampton- Court; and his 
| eſcape was not diſcovered, till near an hour after ; when thoſe, who entered his 
chamber, found on the table ſome letters directed to the parliament, to the ge- 
neral, and to the officer, who had attended him +. All night, he travelled thro! 
the foreſt, and arrived next day at Tichfield, a ſeat of the Earl of Southampton, 
where the Counteſs dowager reſided, a woman of great honour, to whom, the 
King knew, he might ſafely entruſt his perſon. Before he arrived at this place, 
he had gone to the ſea-coaft z and expreſſed great anxiety, that a ſhip, which he 
ſeemed to look for, had not arrived; and from thence, Berkeley and Leg, who 


wete not in the ſecret, conjectured, chat his intention was to tranſport ot 
beyond ſea. . 


King fle W Tux Kiog could pot hope to W long e at Tichßeld: What mea · 
N fore ſhould de dert embraced, was the queſtion, In the neighbourhood lay tho 


- Gerdes 3 v. p. 76, | | + Ruſby, vol. viil. p. 171 | | 
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ine of Wight, of Sbich Blamwoad wis governor. Thie mn was intirely de- a 
«ug 


Cromwel. At his recommendation he had married a daughter of the 
famous Hambden, who, during his life-time, had been an intimate friend of Crom- 


wel, and whoſe” memory was ever religiouſly reſpected by him. Theſe circum- 


ſtances were very unſavourable: Yet, becauſe the governor was nephew to Dr. 
Hammond, the King's favourite chaplain, and had acquired 4 gdod character in 
the army, it was thought proper to have recourſe to him, in the preſent exigence, 
when no other rational expedient could be thought of. Aſhburnham and Berke- 
ley were diſpatched to the iſland. They had orders not to inform Hammond 
of the place, where the King lay concealed, till they had. firſt obtained a promilſe 
of him not to deliver up his Majeſty, tho the parliament and army ſhould re- 
quire him: but to reſtore him to his liberty, if he could not defend him. This 
promiſe, it is evident, would have been a very lender ſecurity: Yet even with- 
out exacting it, Aſhburnham, imprudently, if not treacherouſly, brought Ham - 
mond to Tichfield ; and the King was obliged to put himſelf. into his hands, and 
to attend him to Cariſbroke-caſtle in the iſle of Wight, where, tho? received with 
great demonſtrations of reſpect and duty, he was in reality a priſone. 
Lond CLAN DON“ is poſitive, that the King, when he fled from Hampton- 
Court, had no intention of going to this iſland; and indeed, all the circum - 


ſtances of that hiſtorian's narrative, which we have here followed, ſtrongly favour 


this opinion. But there remains a letter of Charles to the Earl of Laneric, ſe· 


cretary of Scotland; in which he plainly intimates, that that meaſure was volun- 


tarily embraced, and even inſinuates, that, if he had thought proper, he might 


have been in Jerſey, or any other place of ſafety T. Perhaps, he ſtill confided 


in the promiſes of the generals ; and flattered himſelf, that, if he were removed 
from the fury of the agitators, by which his life was immediately num 
they would execute what they had ſo often promiſed in his favour. * 


' Wrarzven may be the truth in this matter ; for it is impoſſible fully to wy 


tain the truth; eme never eser a weaker 98 nor one more . 
. Page 79. 80, ce. 8 


+ Theſe are the words: Laneric; I wonder to hear (if that be 4 that ſome of my friends 


« ſay, that my going to Jerſey would much more have furthered my perſonal treaty, than my coming 
*< hither, for which, as 1 ſee no colour of reaſon, ſo I had not been here, if I had thought thatfan- 


ey true, or had not been ſecured of a perſonal treaty ; of which I neither do, nor I hope will re- 


*« pent: For I am daily more and more ſatisfied with the governor, and find theſe iſlanders very goods 

„ peaceable and quiet people. This encouragement I have thoyghe not unfit far you to receive, ho- 
ping at leaſt it may do good upon others, tho' needleſs to you.” Burnet's Memoirs of Hamilton» 
p. 326. See alſo Ruſtiworth, part 4. vol. ii. p. 941. All the writers of that age, except Clarendon, re- 
preſent the King's going to the iſle of Wight as voluntary and intended. Perhaps the King thought 
it little for his credit, to be trepanned into this meaſure, and was more willing to take it on himſelf 
as intirely voluntary. Perhaps, he ought it would encourage his mw if they thought himin a 
ſuuation, which was not diſagreeable to him. 
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alleto-Grommel, and all his enemies. He was now lodged in a place, removed 


5 from his partizant, at the diſpoſal of the army, whence it would be very diffi- 


cult to deliver him, either by force or artiſice. And the“ it Wis: always in the 


power of Cromwel, whenever he pleaſed, to have ſcat him thither ; yet ſuck a 


meaſure would have been very invidious, if not accompanied. with ſome danger. 
That the King ſhould voluntatily throw himſelf iors. the ſnare, and at once 
forfeit his own: reputation of prudence, and gratify hig implacable perſecutors, 
was to e dent waere Ger e eee fatal 
to him. T5 Naidoo i aß 5 
en . fo zotirely- 5 of ban re nündht⸗ and ben al 
anxiety, with regard to the King's perſon, applied himfelf ſeriouſly to quell thoſe 
diforders in the army which he himſelf had ſo artfully raiſed, and ſo fucceſsfully 
employed, againſt both King and parliament. In order to engage the troops into 
a tebellion/againſt their maſters, he had encouraged x very artogant ſpirit among 
the inferior officers and private men; and the camp, in many reſpects, carried 
more the appearance of civil liberty than of military obedience. The troops 


themſelves were formed into a kind of republic; and the plans of imaginary re- 


publics for the ſettlement of the ſlate, were, every day, the topics of converſa- 
tion among theſe armed legiſlators. Royalty it was agreed to aboliſ: Nobility 
muſt be ſet aſide: Even all ranks of men be levelled; and an univerſal equality 
of property, as well as power, be introduced among the citizens. The faints, 
they ſaid, were the ſalt of the earth: An intire parity had place among the elect: 
And, by the ſame rule, that the apoſtles were exalted from the moſt ignoble pro- 
ſeſſions, the meaneſt centinel, if enlightened by 2 
fegard with the greateſt commander. In order to wean the ſoldiers from theſe 
licentious maxims, Cromwel had iſſued orders for diſcontinuing the meetings of 
the agitators; and he pretended to pay intire obedienee to cke parliament, whom, 
being now reduced fully to ſubjection, he propoſed to make, for the future, the 


inſtruments of his authority. But the Levellera, far ſo that party in the army 


was called, having experienced the ſweets of dominion, would not ſo caſily be 
deprived of it. They ſecretly continued their meetings: They aſſerted, that 
their officers, as much as any part of the church or ſtate, ſtood in need of re- 
formation; Several regiments joined in ſeditious remonſtrances and petitions ® : 
Separate rendevouſes were concerted: And every thing tended to total anarchy 
and confuſion. But this diſtemper was ſoon cured by the rough, but dexterous 
hand of Cromwel. He choſe the occaſion of a review, that he might diſplay 
the greater boldneſs, and ſpread the terror the wider. He ſeied the ringleaders 
before their companions: Held | in the field a council of war : Shot one mutineer 


e lebe. r. 5 855. ; 
- inſtaut- 
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inſtantly ; and ſtruck ſuch dread into the reſt, that they preſently” threw down 
the ſymbols of ſedition, which they had nnn and nn. OI 
their wanted difeipline and bediene i. 2210! e 1302729 et eh 0 u 
Cao had great deference for the council of "_ { x min; who, 10 Py 
the ſoldier on the lawyer, the ſtateſman on the Hint,” had adopted fuch 
principles as were fitted to introduce the ſevereſt tyranny, while they ſeemed" to 
encourage the moſt unbounded licence, in human ſociety. Fierce In his nature, 
tho probably ſincere in his intentions; he propoſed by arbitrary power to eſtabſiſn 
liberty, and, in proſecution of his imagined religious purpoſes, he thought Him- 
ſelf diſpenſetl from all the ordinary rules of morality, by which inferior mortals 
muſt allow themſelves to be governed. From his ſuggeſtion,” Cromwel ſecretly 
called at Windſor a council of the chief officers, in order to deliberate concern- 
ing the ſettlement of the nation, and the future diſpoſal of the King's perſon“. 
Ia this conference, which commenced with devout prayers, poured" forth by 
Cromwel himſelf and other inſpired perſons (for the officers of this army received 
inſpiration with their commiſſion) was firſt opened the daring and unbeard of 
council, of bringing the King to juſtice, and of puniſhing, by a judicial ſentence, 
their ſovereign for his pretended tyranny and mal-adminiſtration.. While Charles 
lived, even tho reſtrained-to the cloſeſt priſon, - conſpiracies; they knew, and in- 
ſutrections would never be wanting, in favour of a prince, who was ſo extremely 
revered and beloved by his-own party, and whom the nation in general began to 
regard with great affection and compaſſion, ' To murder him privately was ex- 
poſed to: the imputation of injuſtice and cruelty, aggravated by the baſeneſs of 
ſuch a crime; and every odious epithet of Traitor and Aſaſin would, by the ge- 
neral voice af manłkind, be undiſputably aſcribed to the actors of ſuch a villany. 
Some unexpected procedure muſt be attempted, which would aſtoniſn the world 
by its novelty, would bear the ſemblance of juſtice, and would cover its barba - 
rity by the audaciouſaeſs of the enterprize. Striking in with the fanatical notions 
of the iatire equality of mankind, it would enſure the devoted obedience of the 
army, and ſerve as a general engagement againſt the royal family, whom, by their 
open and united deed, they would ſo heinouſly affront and injure x-. 
Tuts meaſure, therefore, being ſecretly reſolved on, it vs requiſite, by de. 
Sean 3 ie ee. Hoe ir, and'\ 70 2 them from violence to 


913 roles 192 * 

+ Rath. vol 72 cee. vol: v. . h ed auth 595 . 93 hne 
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. + The following Was a yery ae text among che enthuſigſta of be Let the high 
praiſes of God be in the mouths of his ſaints, and a twofold ſword in their hande, to execute ven- 

„ geance” upon the heathen and Funiſkment upon the people; to bind "their kings with chains and 


© all his ſ.ints.” Pſal. cxlix. ver. 6, 7, 8, 9. Hugh Peters, the mad chaplain of Cromwel, preach- 
ed frequen: ly upon this text. 


K k k 2 vivience 3 : 


Chap. X. 
1637. 


their nobles with fetters of iron; to execute upon them the judgments written : This honour have 
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Chap. X, violence; 4illthis/laſk act af atrocious-iniquity-ſhould ſeem, in a manner; wholly 

_ ivevitable,.;; The King, ia ordert remove thoſe fears and: jealoußes, which were 
perpetually.pleaded, as reaſons for every. inyaſion of the conſtitution, had offered, 

by.a meſlagea ſent from Cariſproke: caſt le, to reſigu, during his own lift; the 

power of. the militia, and the nomination; 40, all the great offices 3 provided that, 

after his death, theſe prerogatives ſhould again revert to the erown 7: But the 
parliament, acted intirely as victors and enemies; and ia all their tranſactions with 

him, payed no longer any regard to equity or reaſoa. At the iuſtigation of che 
independents and army, they neglected chis offer, and framed . ſour Propoſitions, 

which they ſent hien as preliminaries 3 and, before they would deign toi treat, they 
demanded his poſitive aſſent to all of them. By one, he was requited to inveſt 

the parliament, with the military power for twenty years, together with an autho- 

rity to levy whatever money ſhould be neceſſary for exerciſing it: And even after 

he twenty years: ſhould be elapſed, they reſerved a right of reaſſuming the ſame 
authority, whenever they, ſhould declate the fafery. of the kingdom to require it. 
By the ſecond, he muſt recall all his proclamations and declarations againſt the par- 
liament, and acknowledge that aſſembly to have taken arms for their juſt and ne- 

ceſſary defence. By the third, he was to annull all the acts, and void all the pa- 

tents. of peerage, which had paſſed the great ſeal, ſince it had been carried from 

London by Lord Keeper Littleton. By the fourth, he gave the two houſes 

power to adiourn as they thought fit: A demand ſeemingly of no great conſe- 

-quencez, but contrived by the independents, that they might be able to remove 

che parliament to eren where it n remain -in eee 

army f. Homer ewornet nannt ut e 287 neqy ein 5:91 

1648. e eee eee eee a 3 unuſual and exorbitant, that he 
mould make ſuch conceſſions, while inſecure of any ſettlement; and ſhould blind- 

ly cruſt his enemies for the conditions, which they were afterwards to grant him. 

He required, therefore, a perſonal treaty with the parliament, and deſired that 

all the terms, on both ſides, ſhauld be adjuſted, before any conceſſions, on either 

ſicde, ſnould be inſiſted on. The republican party in the houſe pretended to take 

-fire at this anſwer and openly inveighed, in the moſt virulent terms, againſt the 

perſon and government of the King whoſe name, hitherto, had commonly, in 
8 degree of reverence. Ireton, ſeeming to 
ſpeak the ſenſe of the army, under the appellation of many thouſand godly men, 
who had ventured their dives in defence of the parliament, aid; That the King, 
by denying the four bills: had refuſed! ſafety and protection to his people; that 
their obedience to him was but a reciprocal duty for his protection of them; and 
that, as he bad failed on. | by Pts, 2 were freed from all obligarions. to allegt- 
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ance;wand-muft ſettle the-nation;('withour/conſulring ung langes dt miſguldec 
prince v Cromwel, after giving an ample character of the valour. good affecti- e 
ons and godlineſs of the ſurmy, ſubjoined, That it was expected the 
ſhouldipovern and defend the kingdom by their n power and reſolutions, and 

not accuſtom the: pebple any longet to expect ſaſety and government from an ob- 
ſtinatel man, whoſe heurt God had hardened; that thoſe, who,” at che expence of 

their blood; had hitherts defended the parliament from ſo many dangers, would 
Kill 6vntinae, with fidelity and courage, to e them againſt all oppoſition, in 

this vigorous meaſure. Teach thetn not,“ added hej * by your neglecking 
ohr Oπα]ꝙZ/ ſaſety and that of the Kingdom (in which theirs too is involved) to 
imagine chemſelves betrayed, and their intereſts abandoned to the rage and 

i fmalice of an irreconcilable enemy, whom, for your ſake, they have dared to 
provoke. Beware, (and af theſe words bt laid bis band on bis ſtword) beware, 
geſt deſpait cauſe them to ſeek ſafety by ſome other means, than by adhe- 
« ring to you, who know not how to conſult your own ſafety F Such atgu- 
ments prevailed; rho*-ninety-one members had ſtill the courage to'oppoſe! It 15th of Jas. 
was voted, that no more addreſſes be made to the King. nor any letters or meſſa- 

ges be received from him; and that it be treaſon for any one, without leave of 

the two houſes, wee ene r him. The Lords concurred in the 
fſame'ofrdinance 1. r mel yd :ngbag 

By this vote F ness for ſo it was called, the King was, in reahty, 

dethroned, and the whole conſtitution formally overthrown. So violent a"ma- 

ſure was ſupported by a declaration no leſs violent. The blackeſt culumnies were 

there thrown upon the King; ſuch as, even ia their famous remonſtrance, the 
commons: thought proper to omit, as incredible and extravagant g The poiſon- 

ing his father, the betraying Rochelle, the contriving the Iriſ/ maſſaorelh. 

By blaſting his fame, had that injury been in ee e 

proper prelude to the murthering of his perſon. ls 2H 

No ſooner had the King refuſed his aſſent to the four bills, entkam, 

dy orders from the army, removed all his ſervants, cut off all his corteſpondente 

with his friends, and ſhut him up in cloſe confinement, The King afterwards 

ſhowed to Sir Philip Warwick a decrepid old man, who, he ſaid, was employed 

to kindle his fire, and was the beſt company he enjoyed, duting ſeveral months 

that this rĩgorous confinement laſted j. No amuſement was allowed him, or ſv- 
ciety, Which might relieve his anxious thoughts: Tobe ſpeodily poiſoned or aſ- | 
ſaſſinated was the only proſpect, which he had, every moment, before his eyes: 
| ver AMAR no apprehenſion of a Judicial ſentence AG e ct an event, 


4 1 | Tis [19 27 ! bac Ti "4 - 16113 
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of 'which do Hiſtory kitherto furniſhed an example. Meanwhile the | 

were very induſtrious in publiſhing, from time to Mong — ang which 
they received ftom Hammond how chearful the King was, how pleaſed with 
every ont WhO approsched hirn, how ſatisfied in his preſent condition : As if 
the view of ſuch benignity and conſtancy had not been more proper to inflame, 
than allay, the general compaſſion of the people. The great ſource,' whence: the 
King derived conſolation amidſt all his calamities, was undoubtedly religion; 
a principle, Which, in him, ſeems to have contained nothing fierce nor gloomy, 
nothing which enraged bim againſt his adverſaries, or terrified! him with the diſ- 
mal proſpect of futurity . While every thing around him bote a hoſtile aſpect; 
while friends, family, relations, whom he paſſionately loved, were placed at a 
diſtance, and unable to ferve him; he repoſed himſelf with confidence ia the arms 
of that Being, who penetrates and ſuſtains all nature, and whoſe ſeverities, if re- 
ceived with piety and OR by awd as the foreſt; phone of. e 


ed favour. 


Tur parliament Ip arty; end: not, in ingen char 8 


which: they had obtained with ſo much violence and injuſtice, Combinations and 


conſpiracies, they were ſenſible, were every where forming around them; and 
Scotland, 'whenee the King's cauſe had received the firſt fatal 1 ene Ow 
to promiſe it ſupport and aſſiſtance. SU 

Byron's the delwery of che King's perſon at Newcaſtle, and W more, * 
that event, the ſubjects of — had been daily multiplying between the 
two kingdoms. | The: independents, who began to prevail, took all occaſions of 
mortifying the Scots, whom the preſbyterians looked on with the greateſt affecti- 
on and venetation. When the Scots commiſſioners, ho, joined to a committee 
of Engliſh lords and commons, had managed the war, were ready to depart, it 
was propoſed in parliament to give them thanks for their civilities and good offices. 
The independents prevailed, that the words, Good offices, ſhould be ſtruck out:? 
ant thus the whole brotherly friendſhip and intimate alliance with the — 
ved itſelf into an acknowledgment of their being well-bred gentlemen; - 


Tut advagce of che army to London, the ſubjection of the alien; the 


| ſeititig ef che King at Holby, his confinerypent in Cariſbroke'caſtle; were ſo 


many blows, ſenſibly felt by that nation; as threatening the final overthrow of 


preſbytery, to which they were ſo paſſionately devoted. The covenant was pro- 


ſanely called, in the houſe. of commons, an almapack out of date ; and that 
impiety. tho? complained of, had paſſed uncenfured: Inſtead of being able to 
determine and eſlabliſn orthodoxy by the ſword and by penal ſtatutes, they ſaw 
the ſectarian army, wh were abſolute maſters, claim an unbounded. liberty of 


_ * Ruſhw. vol. viii. p. 489. + Cl. Walker, re lov nobomel9 
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conſcience, which, the preſbyterians regarded) with the utmoſt horror. All the Chap Xx. 
violence, put on the King, they loudly blamedy as repugnant. to the covenant, | 
by whith-they ood. engaged to defend his royal perſon... And thoſe; very actions, 
of which they;themſelves, had been Ou wen eee pa ann Mat 
when executed by an oppoſine party. 5 bat wviinginad tit 4 
Tas Earls of Loudon, Lauderdale; wy Lavierhe, who. ne ne to Livndori, 
proreſted againſt the four propoſitions ; as containing too great a diminution of 
the King's civil power, and providing no ſecurity for religion. They complain- 
ed, chat, notwithſtanding this proteſtation, the propoſitions were ſtill infiſted on; 
contrary to the ſolemn” league and to the treaty between the two nations. And 
when they accompanied the Engliſn commiſſioners to the iſle of Wight, they ſe- 
cretly formed a treaty with the King, for arming Scotland in his favour 
Tusk parties, at that time, prevailed in Scotland.” The Rigalifts; who in- 
ſiſted upon the reſtoration of the King's authority, without any regard to religi- | 
ous ſects or tenets. Of theſe Montroſe, tho? abſent, was regarded as the head. ee from | 
The Rigid preſbylerians, who hated the King, even more than they abhorred to- e 
leration; and who determined to give him no aſſiſtance, till he ſhould ſigu the 
covenant: Theſe were governed by Argyle. The Moderate preſbpteriunt, who 
endeavoured to reconcile the intereſts of religion and of the cron, and hoped, 
by ſupporting the preſbyterian party in England, to ſuppreſs the ſectarian army, 
and to re · inſtate the parliament, as well as King. in their juſt freedom and autho- 
rity: The two brothers, Hamilton and Laneric, were leadets of this part,. 
Wurd Pendennis caſtle was ſurrendered to the parliamentary army, Hamil- 
ton, Who then obtained his liberty, returned into Scotland and being gene- 
rouſly determined to remember antient favours, more than recent injuries, he im- 
mediately embraced, with zeal and ſucceſs; the protection of the: royal cauſe. 
He obtained a vote from the parliament to arm 40, ooo men ia ſupport of the 
King's authority, and to call over a conſiderable body under Monro, who com- 
manded the Scots forces in Ulſter,” And tho' he openly proteſted, that the 
covenant was the foundation of all his meaſures, he ſecretly formed an alliance 
with the Engliſh royaliſts, Sir Marmaduke Langdale and Sir Philip Muſgrave, 
who a Fit n and ne 1 levied es forces in the north of 
England. Mae wol Wong 
Tus e aſſembly, who FER e ue e by Argyle, 
dreaded the conſequence-of theſe meaſures, and foreſaw, that the oppoſite party, 
if ſucceſsful,» would effect the reſtoration of -monarchy, without the \eſtabliſh-. 
ment of — in England. To join the King before he had; ſubſeribed 
the owweuunt,e in their eyes, to reſtore him to his honour before Chriſt was 
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obedience to the parliament. - To ſupreme independent judicatories were erect- 
ed in the kingdom one threatenirg the people with damnation and etertul tor - 


ments, the other with. impriſooment, baniſhment, and military execution. The 


people were diſtracted in their choice; and the arwament of Hamilton's party, 


cho ſeconded by all the civil power, went on but ſlowly. The royaliſts he would 
not, as yet, allow to join him, leſt he might give offence to the eceſeſiaſtical party; 
tho* he ſecretly promiſed them truſt and preferment, ſo ſoon as his army ſhould 
advance | into England. e lp 3-116 


Wall the Scots were, e . for the Jonas, of England, 
every. part of that kingdom was agitated with tumults, inſurrections, conſpira- 
cies, diſcontents.  *Tis ſeldom, that the. people gain any thing by revolutions 
in goyernment; becauſe the new ſettlement, jealous and inſecute, muſt com- 
monly be ſupported with more expence and ſeverity than the old: But on no oc- 


_  caſion was the truth of this maxim more ſenſibly. felt, than in the preſent ſitua- 


tion of England. Complaints againſt the oppreſſion of ſhip- money, againſt the 
tyranny of che ſtar- chamber, had rouzed the people to arms: Abd having 


gained a compleat victory over the crown, they found themſelves loaded with a 


multiplicity of taxes, formerly unknown; and ſcarce an appearance of law and 


bert remained in the adminiſtration. he preſbyterians, Who had- chiefly ſup- 


porte the war, were enraged to find the prize, juſt when it ſeemed within their 


reach, fnatched by violence from them. The royaliſts, diſappointed in their 


expectations, by the cruel treatment, which the King received from the army, 


were firongly animated to reſtore bim to liberty, and to recover. the advantages, 


Blk which they had unfortunately loſt. All orders of men were inflamed with in- 


dignation at ſeeing the military prevail over the civil power, and King and par- 


liament at once reduced to ſubjection by a mercenary army. Many perſons of 
family and diſtinction, from the beginning of the war, had adhered to the par- 
liament : But all thoſe were, by the new party, deprived of authority; and 
every office was entruſted. to the moſt ignoble part of the nation. A baſe po- 
pulace exalted” above their ſuperiors : Hypocrites exerciſing iniquity under the 
vizor of religion : Theſe two circumſtances promiſed not much liberty or lenity 
to the people; and theſe were now found united, in the ſame uſurped and illegal 
adminiſtration. 

Tuo the whole nation ſeemed to combine in their hatred of military: tyranny, 
the ends, which the ſeveral parties propoſed, were ſo different, that little con- 


' cert was obſerved in their infurreQtions. Langhorne, Poyer, and Powel, preſ- 


ä ene eee were the firſt who 


wee . 
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Send Gabon and drew together a a" eonfierale arny/in" thoſe parts; which - Chap. X. 
were extremely devoted to the royal cauſe. Vn inſurrection was raiſed in Kent 1648. 


by young Hales and the Earl of Norwich. Lord Capel, Sit Charles Lucas, Sir 

George Liſle, excited commotions in Eſſex. The arb of Holland, who had ſe- 

veral times changed party, ſince the .commencement. of the civil wars, endea- 

vouted to aſſemble forces in Surrey. Pomfret caſtle in-Yorkſhire was ſurprized | 1 
by Morrice. ee e ee and maſters of Berwic and | 


Carliſle in the north. . 

Wauauar ſeemed de en Sata Wee 4 3 pine 8 
tent had ſeized the fleet. Seventeen ſhips, lying in che mouth of the river, de- 
clared for the King; and putting Rainſborow, their admiral, aſhore, ſajjed over 
„V Holland, where the Prince of Wales took the command of them. 

Tus Engliſh royaliſts exclaimed loudly againſt Hamilton's delays, which 55 
ar to à refined policy in the Scots; as if their intentions were, that all 4 
the King's party ſhould firſt be ſuppreſſed,” and the victory remain intite to the 1 
preſbyterians, Hamilton, with better reaſon, complained of the precipitant hu- vi 
mour of the Engliſh royaliſts, who, by their ill- timed inſurrections, forced him 

to march his army, nnen rer e pere ty rap any n 
e ere 5 BY I {ht ys 54 


No commotions, beyond a dle of the echtes which was bobn fup⸗ 
preſſed, were raiſed in London: The terror of the army kept the citizens in ſub- 
jection. The parliament was ſo overawed, that they declared the Scots to be ene- 
mies, and all who joined them, traitors. Ninety members, inn the 
lower houſe had the courage to diſſent from this vote. M 


Cao, L and the military council prepared chemſelves with vigour and con- 
duct for defence. The eſtabliſhment of the army was, at this time, 26,000 
men; but by inliſting ſupernumeraries, the regiments were greatly augmented +, 
and commonly conſiſted of more than double their ſtated complement, Colonel 
Horton firſt attacked the reyolted troops in Wales, and gave them a conſiderable 
defeat. The remnants of the vanquiſhed threw themſelves into Pembroke, and 
were there cloſely beſieged, and ſoon after taken, by Cromwel. Lambert was 
oppoſed to Langdale and Muſgrave in the north, and gained advantages over 
them. Sir Michael Liveſey defeated the Earl of Holland at Kingſton, and pur- 
ſving his victory, took him priſoner at St. Neots. Fairfax, having routed the 
Kentiſh royaliſts at Maidſtone, followed the broken army: And when they j join- 
ed the Effex infurgents, and threw themſelves into Colcheſter he laid fiege to 
that place, which defended itſelf to the 1 A new or was manned, 
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18th of Sept. 


Treaty of 
Newport. 


and to hang. diſhevelled and neglected. His hair was become almoſt intirely 


442 
Chap, x. and ſent out under the command of „ the revolted er. of 
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which the Prince had taken the command. 


_ Wars the forces were employed in-all . Rog Rate dan it 
8 and began to act with its wonted courage and ſpirit. The members, who 


QYA YER 


had withdrawn from the terror of che army, returged! and: anfuling boldneſs 
into their companions, reſtored to the preſbyterian party che aſcendasat, which it 


had formerly loſt. The eleven impeached members were recalled, and tho vote, 


by which they were expelled, was reverſed. 
repealed. and commiſſioners, five peers and ten c | 


The vote too of non: addreſſes was 


ere {ent ta New- 


port in the iſle of Wight, in order to treat with the King“. He was allowed to 
ſummon ſeveral of his friends and old counſellors, that he might have their ad- 
vice in this i important tranſaction . The theologians on both ſides, armed with 
their ſyllpgiſms and citations, attended as auxiliaries . By chem. the lame had 
firſt been taiſed ; and their appearance was but a bad prognoſtic. of n 
An other inſtruments ſeemed bettet adapted for a treaty of pacification - 

Wurm the King preſented himſelf to this company, a great and ſenſible al 
teration. was remarked in his aſpect from what it appeared the year before, when 
he reſided at Hampton · Court. The moment his ſervants had been removed, he 
had laid aſide all care of his perſon, and had allowed his beard and hair to grow, 


grey s either from the decline of years, or from that load of ſorrows, under 


which he laboured, and which, tho borne with conſtancy, preyed inwardly on 


his ſenſible and tender mind, His friends beheld with compaſſion, and perhaps 
even his enemies, that Grey and diſcrowned bead; as he himſelf terma it, in a copy 
of verſes, which the truth of the ſentiment, rather than any elegance of expreſ- 
ſion, renders very pathetic $. Having in vain endeavoured by courage to defend 
his throne from his armed adverſaries, it now behoved him, by reaſon and ,per- 


ſualion, to ſave ſome fragments of it, from theſe . and wits un 


negotiators. 


Tux. vigour of the King's aig: 3 


with any but himſelf. 


; the feming, dective of his 
body, here appeared unbroken and undecayed. The parliamentary.commiſfioners 
would allow none of his council to be preſent, and refuſed to enter into reaſoning 


He alone, during the tranſactions of two months, was | 


obliged to ſuſtain the argument againſt fiſteen men of the greateſt parts and capa- 
eity in both houſes ; and no advantage was ever obtained over bim l. This was 
the ſcene, above all others, in which be was qualified to excel... A quick concep- 
a cultivated underſtanding, a chaſte elocution, a dignified —_—; by 


* iClarendon, vol. v. p. 120. vir Ed. n p. 6. 


+ Sir Ed. Walker, p. 8. t Walker, p. 8. 
$ Burnet's Memoirs of Hamilton. {Ree Mani 


tion, a 


Memoirs, p. 72. 
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ſoning. The King is much changed, faid the Earl of Saliſbury to Sir Philip 


Warwick: He is extremely improved of late; Ne, replied Sir Philip; be was always 


fo But yon are now at laſt. ſenfible of ire Sir Henry Vane, diſcourſing with His 


felow-commiſſioners, drew am argument from the King's uncommon abilities, 
wby the cerms'of -pacificatian muſt be rendered more ſtriẽt and e | Bot 
Charles's « Capacity ſhone not equally in action as in reaſoning. | 


Tat ürſt point infiſted on by the parliamentary commiſſioners,” was the Kings 
recalling ul his proc{imations and declarations againſt the parliament, and the ac- 
knowledging: that they had taken arms in their own defence. ' He frankly offered 
the former conceſſion 3 but long ſcrupled the latter. The falſhood, as well as in: 
dignity of that acknowledgment, begot in his breaft an extreme reluctance againſt 
it. The King had, no doubt, in ſome particulars of moment, invaded, from 
a ſeeming neceſſity, the privileges of his people: But having renounced all claim 
to theſe uſurped powers, having confeſſed ' his errors, and having repaired every 
breach in the conſtitution, and even erected new ramparts; in order to ſecure it; 
he could no longer, at th? commencement of the war, be repreſented us the ag- 
greſſor. However it might be pretended, that the former diſplay of his arbirra- 
ry inclinations, or rather his monarchical principles, rendered an offenſive or pre- 
ventive war in the parliament prudent and reaſonable; it could never, in any 
propriety of ſpeech, make it be denominated a defenſive one. But the parliament, 
fenſible; chat the letter of the law condemned them as rebels and traitors ; deerned 
this point abſolutely neceſſary for their future ſecurity : And the King; finding, 
that peace could be obtained on no other terms, at laſt yielded e it. He only 
entered à proteſt, which'was admitted; that no conceſſion, . t 
be valid, unleſs the whole treaty of pacification was concluded . 

' HY agreed, that the parliament ſhould retain, during the term of twenty years; 
the power of the militia and army, and of levying what money they pleaſed for 
their ſupport. He even yielded to them the right of reſuming, ar any time after- 
wards, this authority, whenever they ſhould-declare ſuch à reſumption” requiſite 
for public fafety. In effect, the 1 1 the Tworg”” was eee 
viſhed from him and his ſucceſſors . 

Hx agreed, that all the great offfees, ul! tocsty veal; ſhould be filled by 
both hoſes of parſiamept j. He reſinquilhed to them rhe entire government o of 
Irelatid,” and the conduct of the war there v. He renounced: the powet of the 
wards,” — «eo of 1000 Pounds b. year” in lieu of 5 6:4 "ie" acknow- 


81 n * ö ; 
8 Warwick, p. 324. + See Edund Walker, p. 319. 
7 Walker, p- 11, 12. 24. 0 Walker, p- 57. | Walker, P. 7 78. A 166 4 
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haps X. ledged the validity of their-greac' ſeal, WW api owns: He abandoned 
194%, the-power of creating peers without conſent of parliament. And he agreed, that 


all the debts, contracted in order to ſupport the war-againlt him, ſhould be paid 
Na tins people. cw 51 [wg notre Toners 7 F.  habiddsfts.od: matinod.nory 
86 great were the alterations, made on the Engliſn bonſtitution by this treaty, 
met the King ſaid, not without reaſon,” that he had been more an enemy to his 
people by theſe 3 could he have prevented them, _ eee ay 
action of his life. J&L „Dal % 00 433 5640 28 AN ol 39 tb Bi 19-54 
Or all the end: of the perkacbent Charles refuſed ee Tho' he 
wenge almoſt every power of the erown, he would neither give up his 
friends to puniſhment; nor deſert what he eſteemed his religious duty. The ſe- 
vere repentance, which he had undergone, for abandoning Strafford, had, no 
doubt, confirmed him in the reſolution never again to be guilty of a like error. 
His long ſolitude and ſevere afflictions had contributed extremely to rivet him the 
more Ya" thoſe religious principles, which had ever a conſiderable influence over 
him. His deſire, however, of finiſhing an accommodation induced him to go 
as far in both theſe particulars, as he thought any way conſiſtent with his duty. 
Tut eſtates of the royaliſts being, at that time, almoſt intirely under ſequeſtra- 
tion, Charles, who could give them no protection, conſented, that they ſhould 
pay fuch compoſitions, as they and the parliament could agree on '3 and only 
begged, that they. might be made as moderate as poſſible. | He had not the diſ- 
pofal of offices 3” and it ſeemed but a ſmall facrifice to conſent, that a certain num- 
der 6f his friends ſhould be rendered incapable of public employments . But 
when the parliament demanded a bill of attainder and baniſnment againſt ſeven 
perſons,. the Marqueſs of Newcaſtle, Lord Digby, Lord Biron, Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, Sir Richard Granville, Sir Francis Doddington, and judge Jenkins, 
the King utterly refuſed Ne n Their baniſhment for a n time ee 
ka, to agree to I. 2 
RLIG was the fatal point FIR which * 8 had Gil ariſen ; 
Galle, Vas the leaſt ſuſceptible of compoſition or moderation between 
the contending parties. The parliament inſiſted on the eſtabliſhment of preſbyte- 
ty, the ſale of the chapter lands, the abolition of all forms of prayer, and ſtrict 
laws againſt the catholics. The King offered to retrench every thing, which he 
did not eſteem of apoſtolical. inſtitution: Hie was willing to aboliſh archbiſhops, 
deans, prebends, canons; He offered, that the chapter lands ſhould be let at-low 
leaſes" during ninety-nine years: He conſented; that the preſent church govern- 
ment mould continue during three years g: After that time, he required not, that 
any thihg We be en to biſhops ba. the er * ordination, and even 
IRA . 5190 30 1 if 
| © Wake po. 68» 2 duet Ree 72 2 gs ny _ nn "314. p. 29. 35+ 40. 
that 


e 


Dr 1 
an es eb dg e ede pee If the parliament, upon 


the expiration of that period, was not willing, all other branches of epiſcopal 


juriſdicl ion were aboliſhed, and a new form of church government muſt; by com- 


mon confent, be eſtabliſhed. The book of common prayer he was willing to re- 
nounce, but required the liberty of uſing, ſome other liturgy in his own chapel \M 
A demand, n tho eee ak een was ea en W 
parliament. Ant cd 4 
In the diſpme' on theſe HFS one is not 1 that dend tha: EIS 


mentary theologians ſhould tell the King, That if he did net conſent to the utter 


abolition -of epiſcopacy, be would be damned. But it is not without ſome indigna- 
tion, that we read the following vote of the lords and commons. The houſes, 
out of their deteſtation to that abominable idolatry uſed in the maſs, do declare, 
<« that-they cannot admit of or conſent unto; any ſuch indulgence in any law, as 
is deſied by his Majeſty for exempting the Queen and her family from the 
+< penalties to be enacted againſt the exerciſe of the maſs t. The treaty of mar» 
riage, the regard to the Queen's ſex and high ſtation, even common humanity ; 
all conſiderations were e in e of nene ER 5. 

Welker, p. 65. 3 4 Walker, p. 75. 82. Babs. n. p. 325 N 

1 Waker, p. 71. n {5 


F Te Kiog compoſed a letter to the Prince, in which be related the whole — 1 00 SY 


action, and accompanied his narrative, with ſeveral wiſe, as well as pathetical reſlections and advie 
ces, The words with which he concluded. the letter, are remarkable. By what bath been ſaid, 
von ſee how. hc I haye laboured in the ſearch of peace: Do not you be diſheattened to tread in 
cs the ſame Uſe all worthy means to reſtore yourſelf to your rights, but prefer the way of 
«« peace : Show * grestneſs of your mind, rather to conquer your enemies by pardoning, thun by 
GB puniſhing.” If you ſaw dow anmanly and anchriſtian the implacable diſpoſition is in re 4 
you would avoid that ſpirit. Cenſare me not for having parted with ſo much of our right;: The 
«« price was great ; but the commodity was, ſecurity to us, peace to my people. And I. am con-- 
« iden, at another parliament would remember, how uſeful a King's power is to a people's liber- 
« ty; of how much power 1 diveſted myſelf, that I and they might meet ono again in a' patlia- 
„ mentary way; in order to agree the hounds of prince and people. Give belief to my experience, 
never to affect more greatneſs or prerogative, than what is really and intrinſically fur the good of 
© the ſabjefts, not the ſatisſaclion of favourites. If you thus uſe it, you will never want means 


to be à father to all, and a bountiful prince to any, whom you incline to be extraordinarily gra» | 


„ cious to, You may perceive, that all men entruſt their treaſure, where it returns them intereſt 3 
« and if a prince, Ike the ſea, receive and repay all the freſh ſtreams,” which the rivers entruſt with 
him, they will not gradge, but pride themſelves, to make him up an ocean. Theſe copfidera- 

tions, may make you as great a prince as your father is a low one,;-and. your ſtate may; be, ſo.much- 
a * the mare eſtabliſhed, as mine hath been ſhaken. For our ſubjects have learned, I, date ſay, that 


Chap. X. 


—_ | 


victories over their princes, are but triumpbs over themſelves, and ſo, will more unwillingly "ie 5 


© ken to changes hereafter. The Evgliſh nation are a ſober people, however, at preſent, infatuated; 


I know not but this may be the laſt time, I may ſpeak to you or the world publickly. I am ſen-- 


« fible into what hands I am fallen ; and yet, I bleſs God, Thave thoſe inward recoſhunents, which; 
«6. the 
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© In was evidently the, intereſt, both of King and-/pirliamenty ch nich their 
treaty with all expedition; and endeavour, by their combined-forces,-to reſiſt, 


if poſſible, the uſurping fury of the army. It ſeemed even the intereſt of the 


Seeed Haut row, having entered Engl 


invaſion re- 
preſſed. 


patliament, to leave, in the King's hand, a conſiderable ſhare of authority, by 
which he might be enabled to protect them and himſelf, from ſo dangerous an 

enemy. But the terms, 00 which they inſiſted, were ſo rigorous, that the King, 
fearing no worſe from the moſt implacable enemies, was in no haſte to come to a 


concluſion. And ſo great was the, bigotry on both ſides, that they were willing 


to ſacrifice the greateſt civil intereſts, rather than relinquiſh the moſt minute of 


their theological contentions. From theſe cauſes, aſſiſted by the artifice of the 
independents, the treaty was ſpun out to ſuch a length, that the. inyaſions and 
infurteRions were every where ſubdued ; and the army had leiſure n = 
violent and ſanguinary projects. | 


A WILLS Work ar- 
my, durſt not unite his forces with thoſe of Langdale ; becauſe the Engliſh roy - 
aliſts had refuſed to take the covenant ; and the Scots preſbyteriang, tho enga- 
ged for the King, refuſed to join them on any other terms. The two armies 
marched together, tho” at ſome diſtance; nor could even the approach of the 


parliamentary army under Cromwel, oblige the covenanters to conſult their own 


ſafety; by a cloſe union with the royaliſt "When principles are fo abſurd. and 

ſo deſtructive of human ſociety, it may ſafely be affirmed, that, the more ſin- 

cere and the more difntereſted they are, they only become the .more ridiculous 

and odious. > 4 bebranld⸗ 
' Crow feared not to oppoſe 8000 men, to the numerous 1 20,000, 


cotmmandeck by Hamilton 1 25 Langdale. "He attacked the latter by ſutprize, 


17th of Aug: 


near Preton in Lancnſhire 3 and, tho” the royaliſts made a ſtout reſiſtance, yer, 
bot being ſuccoured in time by their confederates, they were almoſt entirely cut 
in pieces. Hamilton was next attacked, put to rout, and purſued to Utoxeter, 
where he ſurrendered himſelf priſoder. Cromwel followed his advantage; and 

marching into Scotland wich a conſiderable body, joined Argyle, who. was alſo 
in arms; and having ſuppreſſed Laneric, Monro, and other moderate preſby- 


 terians, he placed the power entirely in the hands of the violent party. The eccle- 


ſiaſtical nenn, alte above the civil, exerciſed the ſevereſt Tuner on 
Den e 

1 the naher ef eden cannot dn! F have learned to buſy myſelf, by reti Hah into  myletf; 

« and therefote can the better digeſt whatever befa's me; not doubting, but God's providence will 
© reſtrain our enemies power, and turn their fiercene ſi into bid praiſe; To conclode, if God give you 

4 ſucceſs, uſe it humbly, and be ever far. from revenge. If he reſtore yon to your right bn hard 

conditions, Whatever you promife, keep. Theſe men, who , have violated. Jaws, which they 

were bound: to preferve, wilt ud their trfumphs full of trouble. But do not you think any thing 


« in the world worth OY by foul and W r mean 
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all thoſe who had any ſhare in Hamilton's engagement; nor could any. of that W 
party recover truſt, or even live in ſafety, but by doing ſolemn and public pe- 8, 
nance OY" _ by TP of E in defence of their lawful 

Tur action; Lodi who had; at 6ſt, unnanced] | . 
prize, being terrified with the menaces of the clergy, had, ſometime — gone 
over co the other party; and he now, openly in the church, tho inveſted with 

the higheſt civil character in the kingdom, did penance for bis obedience; to the 
parliament,” Which he termed a carnal ſelf. ſecking. He accompanied his penance 
with' ſo many tears, and ſuch pathetical addreſſes to the people for their prayers, 


in this his uttermoſt ſorrow and diſtreſs, that an univerſal nnn, | 
took place among the deluded audience *. FR 


Tus loan of great ſums of money, often to the ruin of families, —— 1 

oß all ſuch as lay under any ſuſpicion of favouring the King's party, tho' their 

conduct had been ever ſo inoffenſive. This was a device, fallen upon by the ru- 

ling party, in order, as they ſaid, to reach Heart- Malignants . Never i in this 
iſland; was known a more ſevere and arbitrary government, chan was , 
nne by the patrons of liberty in both kingdoms, 5 

"Tax ſiege of Colcheſter terminated in a manner no lefs noforronate chan Ha. 

milton's engagement, for the royal cauſe. After. ſuffering the utmoſt exttemity 
of famine, after feeding on the vileſt aliments z the garriſon! deſired, at laſt, to 
capitulate. Fairfax required them to ſurrender at mercy ; and he gave ſuch an 
explanation of theſe terms, as to reſerve to himſelf power, if he pleaſed, to put 
them all inſtantly to the Word. The officers endeavoured, tho? in vain, to per- 
ſuade the ſoldiers, by making a furious aſſault, to break thro',; or at leaſt, to | 
ſell their lives as dear as poſſible. They were obliged to accept of the en of 4 
offered; and Fairfax, inſtigated by Ireton, to whom Cromwel, in his abſence, 
had conſigned over the government of the paſſive general, ſeized Sir Charles 

| Lucas and Sir George Liſle, and reſolved to make them inſtant facrifiecs to mili- 
tary juſtice. * This unuſual piece of ſeverity was loudly exclaimed againlt by all 
the priſoners. Lord Capel, fearleſs of danger, reproached Ireton with it 3 and 
challenged him, as they were all engaged in the ſame honourable cauſe, to exer. 
ciſe the Tame impartial vengeance on all of them. Lucas was firſt ſhot, and he 
gave, himſelf, orders to fire, with the ſame alacrity, as if he had communded a 
platoon of his en ſoldiers... Liſle. inſtantly ran and kiſſod the dead body, and 
then chearfully preſented himſelf to a like fate: Thinbing that the ſoldiers, de- 
ſtined for his execution, ſtood at too great a diſtance, he called io them to dome 


nearer : One of them replied, TA e us 1 el * e. He anſmered, 


Ahn 
— F 5 2 : 


9 Whitlocke, p- 2 8 SELL. Guikeey. 
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' Chap. x. ſmiling, Friends, 1 have been nearer you when you have miſſed me. Thus periſhed 
648, this generous ſpirit, not leſs beloved for his modeſty and 1 * ned 
for his courage and military conduct. 
Soon after, a gentleman appearing in the King 8 W clothed in mourn- 
ing for Sir Charles Lucas; that humane Prince, ſuddenly recolle&ing the hard 
EK Fate of his friends, paid them a tribute, which none of his own unparalleled mit- 
| | fortunes ever extorted from him: He diſſolved into a flood of tears“. 


By theſe multiplied ſucceſſes of - the army, they had ſubdued all their enemies; 
and none remained but the helpleſs King and parliament,” to oppoſe their violent 
meaſures. From Cromwel's ſuggeſtion, a remonſtrance was drawn by the ge- 
neral council of officers, and ſent to the parliament, They there complain of 
the treaty with the King ; demand his puniſhment: for the blood ſpilt during the 
war ; require a diſſolution of the preſent parliament, and a more equal 'repre- 
Ns. ſentative for the future; and aſſert, that, tho? ſervants, they are intitled to re- 

' preſent theſe important points to their maſters, who are themſelves no better than 
| TheKing ſei- ſervants and truſtees of the people. At the ſame time, they advance with the 
_ 2gain by army to Windſor, and ſend Colonel Eure to ſeize the King's perſon at Newport, 

2 aud convey him to Hurſt caſtle in 1 E A where he Was reduced to 
very {rift confinement. 
Tuis meaſure being foreſcen — time before, the King was enten to ke 
his eſcape, which was conceived to be very eaſy : But having given his word to 
the parliament not to attempt the recovery of his liberty during the treaty, and 
three weeks afterwards; he would not, by any perſuaſion, be induced to hazard 
the reproach of violating his promiſe. In vain was it urged, that a promiſe, gi- 
ven to the parliament, could no longer be binding; ſince they could no longer 
afford him protection from violence, threatened him by other perſons, to whom 
he was bound by no tye or engagement. The King would indulge no refinements 
of caſuiſtry, however plauſible, in ſuch delicate ſubjects; and was reſolved, that 
whatever depredations fortune ſhould commit _ him, ſhe never Oe bereave 
him of his honour +. OF 
Tux parliament loſt not edurage, noveithfiandiog the and with which 
they were ſo nearly menaced; Tho? without any plan for reſiſting military uſur- 
pations, they generouſly reſolved to withſtand them to the utmoſt; and rather to 
bring on a violent and viſible ſubverſion of government, than lend their autho- 
rity to thoſe illegal and ſanguinary meaſures, which were projected. They ſet 
aſide the remonſtrance of the army, without deigning to anſwer it;; they voted 
the ſeizing the Tg perſon, to be without their conſent, and _ meſſage 


* Whitlocke, Ws + Cl Cooke's Memoirs, p. 274. Ruſhw. vol. viii. p. 1347. 
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Hort rs,” the preſent leader of che preſpyterians, was a man of the moſt 

intrepidity; and-many others of that party ſeconded bis magnani- 

mous ſpirit. It was propoſed by them, that the generals and principal officers, 

hovid, for their diſobedience and uſurpations, be proclaimed traitors by the par- 
| Byy the parliament- were dealing, with men, who would not be frightened by _— 
1 4 nor returded by any ſcrupulous delicacy. The generals, under the name — 
of Fairfax, (for he ſtill allowed them to employ his name) marched the army to 85 
London, and placing guards in Whitehall, the Meuſe, St. James's, Durham- 1 
houſe, Covent-garden, and Palace-yard, ſurrounded the parliament with their ho- | WI 
Tus parliament, deſtitute of all hopes of prevailing, retained, however, cou- 
rage to reſiſt. They attempted, in the face of the army, to cloſe their treaty 
with the King; and, tho" they had formerly voted his conceſſions with regard 
to the church and delinquents to be unſatisfactory, they now took into conſidera- 
* te final reſolution with regard to the whole. After a violent debate of three 
days, it was carried, by a majority of 129 againſt 83, in the houſe of commons, 
that the King's canceſſions were a foundation for the houſes to proceed upon in 
the ſettlement of the kingdom. B MO ee e 


pe : - 


6 


Nur day, when the commons were to meet, Colonel Pride, | formerly a December 6, 
drayman, had blockaded/the houſe, at the head of two regiments ; and, dire&- Ty, houſe 
ed by the Lord Grey of Groby, he ſeized in the paſſage, forty-one members of purged. 
the'preſbyterian/ party, and ſent them to 2 low toom, which paſſed by the deno- 
mination of. Hell , whence they were afterwards carried to ſeveral inns, Above 7 
160 members more were excluded; and none were allowed to enter but the moſt 

furious and moſt determined of the independents; and theſe exceeded not the 

number of fifty or ſixry. This atrocious invaſion of the parliament, commonly 

paſſed under the name of Colonel Pride s purge ; ſo much diſpoſed were the nation 

to make merry with the dethroning of thoſe members, who had violently arro- 

gated the whole authority of government, and deprived the King of his legal 


Tus ſubſequent acts of the parliament, if this diminutive aſſembly deſerves 
that honourable name, . retain not the leaſt appearance of law, equity, or free- 
dom. They inſtantly reverſcd the former vote, and declared the King's conceſ- 
ſions unſatisfactory. They determined, that no members, abſent at this laſt vote, 
ſhould be received, till they ſubſcribed it, as agreeable to their judgment. They 
renewed their former vote of non-addrefles. , And they committed to priſon, 
Sir William Waller, Sir John Clotworthy, the generals, Maſſey, Brown, and 

Vol. V. a Mm m Copley, 
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; $15 #4; TITTY 3 re te 5. Theſe men; b | credit ; 
and authority, which was then very high, had, at the"comnirieneemnent ef the 
war, eh e 

at, ſupportes the pattiament; ah thereby prepared th6"Way 
of the prefent leaders, "who, at that time, were of very fat acebunt in the 
nation. EP DIED SEL . f1993 $4 $161000 104 P3W-3D 6:6 1; $1990 
'- A 487 8 * TOI Tag abr, $4 *: #1 - At AJ x 1% Is = ber 5 ; Ladd. 2 . ; 900 1 ; 
Tus ſecluded members having publiſhed à paper, contatting a narrative öf the 
violence, which had been exerciſed upon them, and a proteſtation, that albaekg 
were void, which, from that time, had been tranſucted in thEhouſe f cothithoris; 
the remaining members | encountered it with a declaration, in which they prov 
nounced it falſe, ſcandalous, ſeditious, and tending to the deſtruction of the'viſibte 
and fundamental government of the kingdom,” 14 1 Hp Gola ond gent 
R CH THI Far 12255 Babs St 4d k 3 ine Aae e 
Trzss ſudden and violent revoltitions held the Whole natiom in tertor ald 


* 


aſtoniſhment, Every man dreaded to be trampled under foot, in the coſſtention 


between thoſe mighty powers, which diſputed for the ſovercignty of che fitte. 
Many began to. withdraw their effects beyond ſea: | Foreigners ſcrupled to give 
any, credit to 2. people, Ic toro by domeſtic factions, and oppreſſed by military 
ulurpatian; Even the interpal commerce of the kingdom” began to Ragnate's 
And in order to remedy theſe growing evils, the generals, in the army's hame, 
publihed a declaration, to which, they expreſſed theit reſ6lurlon of fipporting 
law and juſtice . £873 2 04 Al. : X - $7 $3. 7 £44 Bne? * my 19 ern Moba: 
Taz more to quiet the minds of men, the counci of officers took into con- 
ſideragions a ſcheme, called The agreement of the people" being che Plat of a re- 
public, to be ſubſtituted in che place of the govetninent which ebeyihad'ſb vio- 
lently. pplled in, pieces. Many parts of this ſcheme, for cotrecting the inequa · 
lities of the repreſentative, are vety laufible; had the nation been willing to 
receive. it, or bad the army intended to impoſe it.” Orher parts are too per- 
fect for buman nature, and favour ſtrongly of that fanatical ſpirit, ſo prevalent 
ne, 5g "30 tatkrane.y wen 206 1400. 
Tun height. of all iniquity and fanatical extravagance yer remained ; the pub- 
lic trial and execution of their ſovereign, - To this peri [ was cyety meaſüte pre- 
cipitated by the zealous. independents. The parliamentary leaders of that party 
| had intended, that the army ſhould, themſclves, execute that daring” enterprize 3 
ang, they deewed, ſo irregular and lawleſs a deed, beſt fitted to fuch irregular and 
laplc6 inſtruments +, Bur the generals were too ville, to load themſelves ingly 
with rhe. ipfamy, ,which, they Knew, muſt attend an ation, fo Thocking'to the 
general ſentiments of mankind. The parliament; they were reſolved, ſhould 
mare with them the reproach of a meaſure, which was thought requiſite for 
the, advancement of their common ends of ſafety and ambition. In the hou'e 
the, ACVANEEAERT © bes: e Grey 1 N 2 * 
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of commons, IR a committee. was: appointed. to bring in a charge againſt | 


* King. On their report vote paſſed, declaring. it treaſon in a king, to levy 

war againſt his parliament, and appointing a Hin COURT or us rie to try 
his Majelty.for Sy aer ane, Top yote was ſent | up t to the bouſe of 
peers. 

Ie beute e dniing the civil Wark, had, all along, been of ſmall ac- 
count; but it had lately, ſince the King's fall, become totally contemprible ; and 
very, few. members would ſubmit, to the ,mortification, of attending it. It hap- 
pened; that day, to be fuller than uſual, and they were aſſembled to the number 
of ſixteen. Without one diſſenting voice, and almoſt without deliberation, they 
inſtantly rejected the vote of the lower houſe, and adjourned themſelves for ten 
days ; hoping that this delay would by 15065 to. "retard the furſous er ot the 
commons. N SL . 

Tur commons were not to be. ſtopped — lo alas obſtacle. Having fit 
eſtabliſhed a principle, which is noble in itſelf, and ſeems ſpecious, but is belied 
by all hiſtory and experience, har be people are the origin f all juft power they 
| hkewiſe declared; that the commons of England, afſembled in parliament, be- 
ing choſen by the people, and-repreſenti 


ng them, have the ſupreme authority of 


the nation, and that whatever is enacted and declared law by the commons, hath January 4. : 


the force of law, without the conſent of king or houſe of 'peets. © The ordinance 
for the trial of Charles Stuart, king we Bac: ſo they called him, was again 
NEAR: e hart von mA 


lv proportion to the enotmity of the . 5 e were augment- 


ed the pretences of ſanctity, among thoſe regicides, * Should any one have vo- 
6 :Juntarily propoſed,” ſaid Cromwel in the houſe, to bring the King x0 pu- 


« niſhinent,' I ſhould have regarded him as the greateſt traytor ; but, ſince pro- 


, vidence and neceſſity have caſt us upon it, I will pray to God for a bleſſing 
on your cohieils ; tho? I am not prepared to give you any_ advice on this im- 


portant occaſion, Exen I myſelf,” ſubjoined he, when I was lately offering 


up petitions for his Majeſty's teſtoration, felt my tongue cleave-40'the roof of 
© my mouth,- and-eonſidered this ſupernatural movement as the h hoon 
<6! Heaven, baying rejected the King, had fent to my ſupplications.“ * 

5 WOMAN of Hertfordſhire, iVuminated by prophetical viſions, Lease 


tance into the council of war, and communicated to them a revelation, wich 


aſſured them, chat their meaſures were conſecrated from above, and ratified by a 
heavemy fanRion, | This intelligence gave them gout comfort, 0 much confirm- | 
ed chem̃ in their preſent reſolution . f 
Coloni. Hatriſbne che ſen of a) TREO Ps Per Fares embuliaſ - 
the army, Was was fear with a firong party to en the King to Landon. | At 


ern + u tov 
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Chap. X. Windſ6t, Hamiltoh/"Who*was! there detained: a prifonce, was admintedvinta the 


1649. 


_ King's preſence; and falling on his knees;'paſonately exctaited;0 Myndeat mma. 


Per! F bab inde been ſe te gu, replied Charles, embracing bim. Nic farther 


intercourſe was allowed between them: The King was maſtantly hurried away. 


Hamilton long followed him with his eyes, all ſuffuſed in tearb, and prognoſti- 
cated, that; in this ſnort ſalutation, he = 


an Nis Friend; i moore mit ti n niet ds «0911923005 n 
ChARlrs *himfalf' was alfred, dat the penod of his life w doe approach- 
ing bot ict withſtanding all the preparations; which were making, and che in · 
gence, which he received, he could not, even yet, believe, that his enemies 
really meant to conelude their Wödlenter by a public triab and execution. A pri- 
vare affafſination he every moment looked for ; and the Harriſon aſſured him, 
that his apprehenſions were entirely groundleſs, it was by that cataſtrophe, ſo 
frefaent wich dethroned princes, tat he expected to terminate his life“ Ins ap- 
pearance, us well as reality; che King was now dethroned. All the exterior ſym- 
bols of fovereigaty were withdrawn, and his attendants had orders to ſerve him 
without ceremony. At firſt, he was ſhocked with inſtances of rudeneſs and ſa- 
emiftarity,” to Hen he had been fo little accuſtomed. Nothing o contempiible. as 


. o' deſpiſed prince was che reflection, which they ſuggeſted to him. ri ſao) 


reconeled his mind to this, as he had done to his other calamitiess 120 cho» 


Ar che cireumſtances of the trial were now adjuſted ; and a eee 
juſtice fully conſtitured. It conſiſted of 133 perſons, as named by the commons; 


büt there never met above 70: So difficult was it ſound, notwithſtanding the 
bulndneſs of prejudice, and the allurements of intereſt, to engage men of any 


name or character in that criminal meaſure. Cromwel, Ireton, Harriſon, and 
the chief officers of the army, moſt of them of very mean birth, were members, 
together with ſome of the lower houſe and ſome citiaens of London. The twelve 
ges were at firſt appointed in the number: But as they had affirmed, that it 


V coptrary to alt the idezs of Engliſh las to tty abe King for creaſon, by whoſe 
| anthority all uctufations for treaſon muſt neceffariiy be conducted þ their names, 


as Well as thoſe of ſome peers, were afterwards ſtruck out. Bradſhaw,, a lawyer, 
was choſen preſident. © Coke was appointed ſolicitor for the people of England. 
Doriflaus, ecke and Alle, were named m The court eee ee 
ball,” LO! [W 2% On bros Ae dora nag bi 
Iris eva, hat! in calling over 11 Wot nee the eier pronounced 
che . plus of Fairfax, which had been iſerted in the number; a voice came from 
one of the ſpectatots, and cried, He has more wit than tb be bere.' When the charge 
was read agaialt « the King, In the name of. abt people ef Enfland'; the ſame voice 


2 8 Not a tenth part of them. "Axtet. the'officer,” Wo warded the court, 


giving orders t: to Hre into the box, ' whence thef© infolent 22 catne; it was 
diſcovered, that Lady 1 wy thre,” and that it was ſhe who had had the 
7 courage 
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courage to utter them. She was a perſon of very noble extraction, the daughter Gon. 


of Horace Lord Vere: of Tilbury a but being ſeduced: hy the violence of the 
times, ſhei had dong ſeconded her hufband's zeal. againſt the royal cauſe, and was 
nowy ag well as he, e eee conſe - 

quence of all his boaſted victories. . n i wind 5 Wago goiener! 


Tur pomp, the digaity, the ceremony of this added dn to the The King's 
greateſt conception, that is ſuggeſted in the annals of human kind; the delegates trial 


of| a great people fitting in judgment upon their ſupreme magiſtrate and trying 

him for this miſgovernment and breach of truſt. The ſolicitor, in, of the 
commons, repreſented, that Charles Stuart, being admitted king of england, 

and entruſted with a limited power; yet nevertheleſs, out of a wicked deſign ta. 
erect! an unlimited and tyrannical government, had craiterouſly and maliciouſly, 
levied war againſt the preſent parliament, and the people, whom they repreſents, 
ed and was therefore impeached as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a. public and 


icmplacable enemy to the commonwealth. After the charge was finiſhed, the pre, 


3 his difcourſe to the king, and ate ais ae 
anſwer, 4 8 | 
Fax King, tho" long — a ade wi now. Abe as 4 enim, 
fuſtained, by his magnanimous courage, the majeſty of à monarch. Wik 
great temper and dignity, be declined the authority of the court, and refuſed. to. 
ſubmit-hitaſelf- to their juriſdiction. He, repreſented, That, having. been en- 
gaged /jn:treaty with his two houſes. of . parliament, and having finiſhed. almoſt 
every article; he had expected to be brought, to his capital in another man- 
ner, and ere this time, to have been reſtored, to his power, dignity, revenue, 2s. 
well as to his'perfonal liberty: Fhat be could not now perceive any appearance of 
the upper houſe, ſo eſſential a member of the conſtitution ; and had learned, chat 
even the commons, whoſe. authority was pretended; were ſubdued by lawleſs 


force, and were bereaved of their liberty: That he himſelf was their NATIVE. , 


ntzeprrary Ko; nor was the whole authority of the ate, tho? free and 
united, intitled to try him, who derived! his dignity from the Supreme Majeſty 


of Heaven: That, admitting thoſe extravagant principles, which levelled all or- 
ders of men, the court could plead no power, delegated by the people 3 unleſs 


the conſent of every individual, down to the meaneſt and moſt, ignorant peaſant, 
had been previouſly aſked and obtained: That he acknowledged, without ſeruple, 


that he had a truſt, committed to him, and one moſt ſacred and inviolable z he 


was: entruſted with the liberties of his people, and would not now betray them, by 
recognizing a power, founded on the moſt atrocipus violence and uſurpation: 
That having taken arms, and frequently expoſed his life, in defence of pubſic 
liberty, of che conſtitütion, of, the fundamental la of the king gt, he was 
willing, in this laſt and moſt ſolemn, Wy to ſeal Vith bis bloc! thoſe precious 
rights, for which, tho? .in, uin, he had "MP? ended: That thoſe, who 
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the ſuperiority of his court above the priſoner, ſtill iaculcated, That he muſt nat 
decline the authority of his judges ;' that they over-ruled his objections; that they 
were delegated by the people, the only ſource of every lawful power ; and that 
kings themſelves aged but in truſt from that community, which had inveſted this 
high court of juſtice with its juriſdiction. Even according to thoſe principles, 
which; in his preſent ſituation, he was perhaps obliged' to adopt, his behaviour, 
in genera], will appear not à little harſh and barbarous ; but when we conſider him 


as'a ſubject, and one too of no high character, addrefliog himſelf to his unkortu- 
Sees. his affe will be eſteemed, eo the dad degree, audio and i: 
ſolent. 77 


e a bites 75 <aurt, and i often ed 
their juriſdiction. On the fourth, the judges having examined ſome witnefſes, 
by whom it was proved, that the King had appeared in arms againſt the forces, 
commiſioned by the parliament, they pronounced: ſentence againſt him. He 
ſeemed very anxious, at this time, to be admitted to a conference with the two 
houſes; and-it was ſuppoſed, that he intended to reſign the crown to his ſon ;, But 
the court refuſed compliance, wen conſidered that requeſt as nothiog but A: Nx 
of- juſtice, We 8781. 

Ir is confeſſed; that the King's den 8 l lat ER A 15 ifs, 
does great honour to his memory; and that, in all appearances. before. his judges, 
he never forgot his part, either as a prince or as a man... Firm. add igtrepid, he 
maintained, in each reply, the utmoſt. perſpicuity and juſtneſs both of thought 
and expreſſion: Mild and equable, he roſe into no paſſion; at that ;unuſual 
authority, which was aſſumed over him. His fool; Without effort or-affeQation, 
ſeemed only to remain in the ſituation familiar to it, and to look down with con- 

tempt on all the efforts of human malice. and igiguity. The ſoldiers, inſtigated 
. were brought, tho? with difficulty, to cry aloud for juſtice : 


Poor 
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Por fouls e Mig 16 (oe of his attendants' its mn 
de as mth againſt their" commanders * . Some of them were permitted to go the 
utmoſt length of brutal inſolence, and to ſpit in his face, as he was conveyed a- 
long ne paſſage to the court. To excite a ſentiment of biety, was the only ef 
fe& which this inhuman inſult was able to operate upon him. 

Tur people, tho“ undet the rod of lawleſs, unlimited power, could not for: 
bear, "with the moſt ardent prayers, to pour forth their wiſhes for his preſervation; ; 
My in his reſent. diſtreſs,” they avowed him, by their generous” tears, for their 
in whom, in their miſguided fury, they had before fo violently rejected. 
The King was ſofrened at this moving ſcene, . and expreſſed his gratitude for their 
dutiful affeQion. .Ope. ſoldier too, ſeized by contagious ſympathy, demanded 
from heaven a bleſſing on oppreſſed and fallen majefty : His officer, overheating 
his prayer, beat him to the ground in the King's preſence. The puniſhment, me- 
thinks, exceeds the offence : This was the reffedtion, 1 Charles formed on 
5 occaſion » | 


As ſoon as the intention of trying che King was W in foreign dation, 6 


enormous an action was exclaimed againſt by the general voice of reaſon and hu- 


manity; and all men, under whatever form of government they were born, re- 
jected this example, as the utmoſt effort of undiſguiſed uſurpation, and the moſt 
beinous inſult on law and juſtice. The French ambaſſador, by orders from his 
court, interpoſed on the King's behalf: The Dutch employed their good of- 


* 


fices: The Scots exclaimed and proteſted againſt this violence: The Queen, -the 


Prince, wrote pathetic letters to the parliament. All ſolicitations were —_ 
fruitleſs with men whoſe reſolutions were fixed and irrevocable, 


Foun of Charles's friends, perſons of the greateſt. virtue and dignity, Rick- 
mond, Hertford, Southampton, Lindeſey, applied to the commons. T hey re- 
preſented; That they were the King's counſellors, and had concurred, by their 
adyice, with all thoſe meaſures which were now imputed as crimes to their royał 
maſter : : That, in. the eye of the law, and according to the dictates of. common 
reaſon,” they alone were guilty, and were alone expoſed to cenſure for every blame-. 


able action of the prince: And that they now preſented themſelves, in order; to 


ſave, by their own puniſhment, that precious life, which it became the commons 
rhemſelves, and e every ſubjſect, with the utmoſt hazard, to protect and defend 1. 
Such a generous effort rt contributed to their honout 3 "bur operated 1 towards 


19 


the King's ſafety. 18 
Tux people . in that filence 8 which all great po lo 


when they have not an opportunity of exerting themſelves, naturally Produce; in 


the human mind. The Jolglers,' being er, Plied With. ae Ermons,. 
Rabe. vel, vill pal. 1 Warwick; 7555 I Peiincbef p. 85. Lagyue, g 10. 
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Ye Jan. he coſe. early; and calling Herbert, one of his attendants, be 


bis life, ſhould have an equal duration. 
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eſt merit in the eyes of Heav em. 


S <> 


8 
Tuxer days were allowed the King between — 


This interval he paſſed with great tranquillity chiefly in reading and devotion. 
All his family, that remained in England, were allowed acceſs to him It con- 


ſiſted only of the Princeſs Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloceſter ; for che Duke 

of York had made his eſcape. | Gloceſier was little more than an infant: The 
Princeſs, notwithſtanding her tender years, ſhewed a very advanced judgment ; 
and the calamities of her family had made a deep impreſſion upon her. After 
many pious conſolations and advices, the King gave ber in charge to tell the 
Queen, . That, during the whole courſe of his life, he had never Once, even in 
thought, failed. in his fidelity towards her; and Oo "his N e and 


e 


To the young Duke too, he could not forbear LES ford 4 in ordert to 


| ſeaſon his mind with early principles of loyalty and obedience towards his brother, 


who was ſo ſoon to be his ſovereign. Holding him on his knee, be faid, «+ Now 
< they, will cut off thy. father's head.” At theſe words the child looked, very 
ſtedfaſtiy pon him. Mak! child, what. I fay: \They, will cut off my 
Ahead and perhaps wake thee a king; But mark what 1 ſay : "Thou muſt not 
<<. be a king, as long as thy brothers, Charles and James,. are alive. They will 

cut off thy brothers“ heads, When they can catch them! And thy head. too 
« they will cut off at laſt !, And therefore I charge thee do not be ay Fl king by 
% them!“ The Duke, ſighing, replied, .** I will be torn in pieces firſt !”. So 


| determined an anſwer, from one of ſuch, tender years, * the King's eyes 
| with tears of; joy and admiration. f 


* 
12 8 
4 


Eva v night, during chis interval, the "Ling flepe found. as el 1 ; tho the 


| noiſe of work men, employed in framing, the ſcaffold, and other bn % for 


his execution, . continually. reſounded i in his cars F. The waning 4 vid day, 

m employ 
more than uſual care in dreſſing him, and preparing him for ſo great and | joyful 
a ſolemnity. Biſhop Juxon, a man endued with the ſame wild and ſteady vir- 
. toes, A. which the 11 himſelf was ſo much . afliſted Se a in his 


For i it 
as intended, by . that very place, in * of bis own 1 to diſplay 
more 8 the triumph of popular juſtice over royal majeſty. When the 


King came upon the ſcaffold,” he found it ſo ſurrounded; with: ſoldiers, that he 


could not expect to be heard by any of the people : He addrefled, therefore, bis 


* Burner's Hiſtory of his own Times, | + Clans Wlkers kitory of Indepenency. A 
diſcou 


— "EM 
eren. 


diſcourſe to a 1 were 1 biw $ _ Colonel Tomlin- 7 


ſon, to whoſe cate he had lately been committed, and upon whom, as as upon ma- 


ny others, his amiable deportment had operated an intire converſion. He juſti- 


fied his own innocence 1 in the late fatal wars, and obſerved, that he had not taken 
arms, till after the parliament had inlifted forces 3 nor had he any other object in 
his warlike operations, than to preſerve that authority entire, which his anceſtors 
had tranſmitted to him. He threw not, however, the blame upon the parlia- 
ment; but was more inclined to think, that ill inſtruments had interpoſed; and 


excited in them fears and jealoufies with regard to his intentions. Tho" inno- 
cent towards his people, he acknowledged the equity of his execution in the eyes 


of his Maker ; and ud obervel, that an unjuſt ſentence, which he had luffered to 
take effect, was now puriſhed by an unjuſt fentence upon himſelf. He forgave 
all his enemies, even the chief inſtruments of his death ; but exhorted them ant 
the whole nation to return to the way of peace, by paying obedience to their law- 
Ful ſovereign, his ſon and ſucceſſor. When he was preparing himſelf for che 
block, Biſhop Juxon called to him: „There is, Sir, but one ſtage more; whieh, 


c tho* turbulent and troubleſome, is yet à very ſhort one. Conſider, it will 


* ſoon carry you a great way; it will carry you from earth to heaven; and there 
„ you ſhall- find, to > your great joy, the prize, to which you haſten, a crown of 

« glory.” 1 go,” replied the King, ! from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
crown; where no diſturbance can have place.“ At one blow was his head ſe- 


E from his body. A man in a vizor performed the office of executioher: 


Another, in a like diſguiſe, held up, to the ſpectators, tlie, herd, ene with 
blood, and cried aloud, This is the head of @ jrajtor! | 


Ir is impoſſible to deſcribe the grief, indignation, and aſtoniſhment, which 


took place, not only among, the ſpectators, who were overwhelmed with a flood 


of ſorrow, but throughout the whole nation, ſo. ſaon as the report of this fatal 
execution was conveyed to them. Never. monarch, in the fall triumph of ſucceſs 
and victory, was more dear to his people than his misfortunes and magnanimi , 
his patience and piety, had rendered this unhappy Prince. In proportion to their 
former deluſions, which had animated them againſt him, - was the violence, bf 
their; return to duty and affection; while each reproached himſelf, either with 

tive diſloyalty towards him, or with too indolent defence of his oppreſſed cad 1 


On weaker minds, the effects of theſe complicated paſſions were prodigious. 


Women are ſaid to have caſt forth the untimely fruit of their womb : Others fell 


into convulſions, or ſunk into ſuch a melancholy as attended them to their grave: 


Nay, ſome, . unmindful of tbemſelves, as tho” they could not, or would not. fur- 


vive their. beloved prince, it is reported, ſuddenly fell dawn dead. The ve 


pulpits were. bedewed with unſuhorned tears; thoſe pulpits, which had formerly - 


thundered out the Wm, teen n him. And all 


a IN men 
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Chap. x. men voiced | in their deteſtation of thoſe hypocritical pariicides, "ws," . / ſanftified 
1649. pretences, had ſo long diſguiſed their trealons, — in this laft at of in iquley, had 
| throng an indelible ſtain upon the nation. e ee. | 

Aren inſtance of 4 pocriſy was diſplayed the very day of the Kings "AY 
The generqus Fairfax, not contented with being abſent from the trial, bad uſed 
all the intereſt, which he yet retained, to prevent the execution of e fatal ſen- 
tenceg/and had even employed, perſuaſion. with his own regiment, tho' none elſe 
| ſhould follow him, to reſcue the King from his diſloyal murderers. Cromyel 
and Ireton informed of this intention, endeavoured to convince bim, that the 
Lord bad rejected the King; and they exhorted him to ſeek. by prayer ſome di- 
rection from heaven on this important occaſion ;. But they concealed from him, 
that they had already ſigned the warrant for the execution. Harriſon was the per- 
ſon appointed to join in prayer with the unwary general. By agreement, he pro- 
e bis. deleful.cany, il intelligence arrived, that the fata blow was truck. 
He then raſe from his knees,, and inſiſted wich Fairfax, that this event was a mi- 
- Saen. and providential acer. which Heaven had ſent to their devour. ſuppli- 
Cationn s 
Ir being remarked, that the. King, the moment before he ſtretched out his 
neck to the executianer, had ſaid to Juxon, with a very earneſt accent, the fingle 
word REMEMBER 3, great myſteries were ſuppoſed to be concealed under that 
* expreſſion, . and the generals vehemently inſiſted with the prelate, that he ſhould 
inform them of the King's meaning. Juxon told them, that the King, having 
| frequently charged him to inculcate on his fon the forgiveneſs of his murderers, 
had taken this opportunity, in the laſt moment of his life, When his commands, 
he ſuppoſed, would be regarded as facred and inviolable, to re-iterate that defire: 
and that his mild fpirit thus terminated its preſent courſe, by an at of, beneve- 
lence towards his greateſt enemies. 
Tus character of this Prince, as hi of moſt men, i; not of al men, was 
« bined but bis virtues predominated extremely above his vices, or, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, his impetfections: For ſcarce any of his faults roſe to that pitch 
as to merit the appellation of vices. To conſider him in the moſt favourable 
; light, it may be affirmed, that his dignity was exempted from pride, his hama- 
nity from weakneſs, his brayery from raſhneſs, his” temperance from auſterity, 
_ © his frugality from avarice : All theſe virtues, in him, maintained? their proper 
.. bounds, and merited unteſerved praiſe. To Tpeak the midſt Harſbiy of him, 
we may affirm; that many of his good. qualities were attended. with fome latent 
Frailty, which, tho? ſeemingly inconſiderable, was able, when ſeconded by the ex- 
treme malevolence of his fortune, to diſappoint them of all their influence : His 
*beneficent diſpoſition was clouded by à manner not very gracious; his virtue 
nee with ſuperſtition ; his good ſenſe * ba by a deference to 
| Herbert, 1 WO 


ſors 
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5 ren inferior to bis on; and his moderate temper ex- 
emptcd, him · not from haſty and precipitant reſolutions... He deſerves the epithet 
of a good, rather than of a great man and was more ficted to rule in a regular 
eſtabliſhed government, than either to give way to the encroachmenits ef a po- 
Pular afetily, or finally to ſubdue their pretenſions:”! He wanted ſuppleneſs and 
dexrerity ſufficient for the firſt meaſure : He was not endowed with the vigour re- 
te for the ſecond. Had he been born an abſolute prince, his humanity” and 

good ſenſe had rendered his reign happy and his memory precious: Had the limi- - 
_Utlons" on” been, in his time, quite fed and certain, his integrity 
Pad miade h regard, as ſacred,” the boundaries of the conſtitution! 'Uphappily, 
s fare threw him into a period, when the precedents of many former reigns ſa- 
Ern strongly of arbitrary power, and the genius of the people ran violently 
towards liberty. And if his political prudence was not ſufficient to extricnte hit 
ſs perilous a ſituation, he ahty be" eren ſince, even after the event, 
Wen it is commonly eaſy to correct all errors, one is at à los t determine whar 
conduct, in his circumſtances, could have maintained the authority of the crown, 
and preſerved the peace of the nation. Expoſed, without revenue, without arms, 
to the aſſault of furious, implacable and bigoted factions, it was never permitted 
him, but with the moſt fatal confequences, to commit the ſmalleſt miſtake ; a 


| condition too rigorous to be impoſed on the greateſt human esphctt 7 
Some hiſtorians have raſhly queſtioned the good faich of this Prince: But, 
for this reproach, the moſt malignant ſerutiny of his conduct, which, in every 


circumſtance, is nam thoroughly known, affords not 21 reaſonable foundation. 
On the contrary, if we conſider 15 extreme difficulties, to which he was ſo fre- 
quently reduced, and compare the ſincerity of bis profeſſions and declarations 
we ſhall avow, that probity and honour ought juſtly. to be numbered among his 
moſt ſhining qualities. In every treaty, thoſe conceſſions, which, he thought, 
in conſcience, he could not maintain, he never could, by any motive or perfoa- 
ſion, be induced to make. And tho” ſome violations of the petition of right 
may be imputed to him; theſe are more to be aſcribed to the neceſſity of his ſitua- 

tion, and to the lofty ideas of royal prerogative,” which he had „ /7: Pro 
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E — be ae de 
mov /d; tho” it may not here be improper to ſay ſomewhat with regard to it. 1 fall firſt remark, that 
this impatation ſeems to be of a later growth than his own age; and that een his enemies, tho" they 
leaded him with many calumnies, did not inſiſt on this accuſation,” Ludlow; I think, is -alhmoſt-the 
only Parliamentarian, who imputes that vice to him ; and how paſonate a writer he is, muſt be-pb- 
vious to every one. Neither Clarendon nor any other of the royalifts ever juſtify him from 'infince- 
rity ; as not ſuppoſing that he had ever been accuſed of it. In the ſecond. place, his deportment 
and character in common life was free from that vice: He was reſerved; diſtant; ftately ; cold in his 
addreſs, plain in his diſcourſe, inflexible in his principles; wide of the carefimg;/ infticating manners 
of his ſon ; or the profeſſing, talkative humour of his father. The imputation of inſincerity muſt be 
grounded on ſome of his public aQtions, which we are therefore in the third place to examine. The 


* 


* Tb Price was of 's' comedy preſence ;' e e 
7 His face was regular, | e and well compl 3 His be 
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Wen only inſtances, In art glnd-coconfim thr corulation.. Gaal 5 
Buckingham's nartative of the tranſactions in Spain, But it x evident that Charles himſelf. was de- 
ceived: why otherwiſe did he quarrel 'with Spain? The followiog is a paſſige of a tetrer from lord 
Kenſington, ambaſſador in France; to tho duke of Buckingham, Cabbalaz p. 3187 * But his-hiph» 
<< neſs (the Prince) had obſerved as great a weakneſs and folly as that, iu that after they (the Spavi- 
Agde] had uſed him ſo. ill, they would ſufter him to depart, which was one of the firt ſpeeches he 

**, uttered after he came into the ſhip : But did be ſay ſo? W (of France.) Ves, madam, 
« I will aſſure you, quoth I, from the witneſs of mine own ears. She ſmiled and replied, Indeed 

« T heard he was. uſed il}, So he was, anſwered I, but not 0 bis entertainment; for that was as 
_ ſplendid as that country could afford it; but in their frivoldus delays and i the unreaſonable con- 
ti ditions, which they proponnd ed and prefied;. upon the advants gu they had of his princely. perſon.” , 
(2-) Bjhop, Burnet, in his Hiſtory of che Heuſe of Hamilton, p. 154. has pfeſprued a letter of che 

King's t ta the Scots biſbops, in which he defires them not to be preſent at the Parliament, where they | 
would be forced to ratify "the abolition of their own order: © For,” adds the King,” we do hereby 

aſſure you; that it malt be fil one of our chiefeſt ſtudies how to reRiHfy-and eftabliſk/ the govern- 

1 ment of that church aright, and to repair your. loſſes, which we deſred yon to be moſt confident 


: R of. And in another place, You! may-reft ſecure, that tho? perhaps we. may give way for. the 


*< preſent to that which will be prejudicial both to the church and our.own government ; yet we ſhall 
« not leave thinking in time how to remedy both.” But does the King fay, that he will 
revoke his conceffions ?' Does not candor require us rather to ſuppoſe, that he hoped | his anthority 
would ſo far recover as to enable him to obtain the national conſent to re- eſtabſiſi epiſcopacy, which 
he believed ſo material a, patt of ew as well az of, government? It ia not eaſy indeed to think 
how, he could expect to effeQuate. this ppzpoſe_ in agy other way than his father had taken, that is, 
by conſent of parliament. (3s) There. is a pallage in lord Clarendon ; where it is ſaid, that che 
King afſented the more eafily to the bill, which excluded the biſhops from the houſe of Peers; be- 
cauſe he thought, that that law, being enatcted by foree, could not be valid. Bat the King cer- 
tainly reaſoned right in that concluſion. Three foarths of the Houſe of Peers were at that time ba- 
niſbed by the violence of the populace; Twelve biſhops were unjuſtly thrown into the Tower by the 
Commons: Great numbers of the commons themſelves were kept away by fear or violence: The 
King. kitnclf waz forced to leave London, If all this be not force, there's ho ſuch chung. But this 
ſeruple of the King's affects only the biſhbps* biff and that againſt prefling. The other conſtitutional 
taws had paſſed without the leaſt appearance of violerice, as did indeed all the bills paſſed during the 


fut year, except Strafford's attainder, which could not be recalled, The Parliament, therefore, even 
| If they had known the King's ſentiments in this. particular, could have no juſt foundation of jealou- 


by (4) The King's letter intercepted at Naſeby, has been the ſource of much clamour, We have 
poke of it already, chap, ix. Perhaps, it had been better had the King avoided that refinement ; 
yet nothing is more nſunl in all public travſaQons, After the death of Charles II. of Spain, King 
William's ambaſſadors gave the Duke of Anjou the title of King of Spain: Vet at that very time, 
King William was ſecretly forming alliances todethrone him: and ſoon after he refuſed him that title, 
and invited (as be hag reaſon) chat he bad not acknowledged his right, Yet King William juſtly 
paſſes, for a very ſincere Prince 3 and this tranſaction is not regarded as any objeRion to his character. 


In all the negotiations at the peace of Ryſwic, the French ambaſſadors always addreſſed King 


William as King of England; yer it was made an-expreſs article of the treaty, that the French King 
ſhould acknowledge him as ſuch. Such a palpable differences is there between giving a title to a Prince, 
and poſitively recognizing his right to it. I may add, that Charles, when he inſerted his proteſtation 
in the council-books before bis council, ſurely thought he had reaſon to juſtify his conduct. There 
hf honour in that company to avow a. palpable cheat: To which we may ſabjoio, 
A5 that, 
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thy⸗ 20d juſtly proportioned ; and being of middle ſtature, be we capable of Wo : 
A the greateſt fatigues. He excelled in horſemanſhip and other ererciſes; 9, 
he poſſeſſed all the exterior, as-well'as many of: the In IEG which. 
| — an accompliſhed prince. 
Tur tragical death of Charles begot a queſtion; whether the ates try any 
caſe; were intitled to judge and to puniſn their ſovereign ;- and moſt men, re- 
garding chie ſiy the atrocious uſurpation of the pretended jvdges, and the merit of 
the virtuous prince who ſuffered, were inclined ſtrongly to oondema the repub. 
nean Prinerples, us Highly feddtious and ertravagaht :. But there. fall were 8. f, 
wh, abſtracing from the particular cireumſtanees of this caſe, were able to 
conſider the queſtlon in general, and were inclined to moderate, not contradict, 
the prevailing ſentiment: Such might have been their reaſoning, I erer; on 
any occaſion; it were laudable to conceut truth from the t oſt” de 
confeſſed, that the doctr ine of reſiſtanee affords Such an e sample and that all 
ſpecylacive rea ſoners | ought to obſerve, with regard to this principle, the fame 
cautious ſilenee, whiek the laws, in every ſpeeies · of government have ever pre · 
ſeribed to themſelves. Government is inſtitutect, im order to reſtraim the fury and 
injuſtice of the people; and being always foudded on opinion; not on forte i is 
dangerous, to weaken, by theſe ſpeculations, the reverente! Which the multirdde 
owe to authority, and to inſtruct them beforehand, that the eaſo can ever happen, 
when · they may be freed from their duty of allegianee Or ſhould it be found 
icopoſſible to reſtram the licence of hititman dſquilitionhs, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the doctrine of obedienee ouglit alone to be inculcated, and that the exchp- 
tions, dich are very rare; ought ſeldom or never to be mentioned in popular rea · 
difcourſes.- Nor is there any danger; that mankind, by this prudent 
reſerve, ſheuld untverſafly degenerate into u ſtate of abject ſervitude : When the 
exception really occurs, even tho” it be not previouſly expected and deſcantedꝭ on,. 
iemuſt;: fon in very nature, be 0 obvious and. undiſputed, a8 to ee all 
that, 3f men were us mpch diſpoſed to.judge-of Pant et wha andor er, this | Pier 
caution of entering a proteſt in his council-books might rather ra paloas 2 3 
leſt he ſhould afterwards be reproached with breach of his UNE, When he | BF fp proper again 
to declare the aſſembly at Weſtminſter no Partikwent,'! (f.) The denying his commullion)to Glamors- 
gan is another iuſtance which has been cited. This matter has been already tremed chap, ix. | That 
tranſaction was emirely:innocend... Eves if the King had gixen « commiſiag,.40 Glamorgan to con- 
clude that treaty, and had ratified it, . anꝝ reaſonable man, in our 2 Akio f bit Krange tl that, 3 io 
order to ſave his own life, his, crown, his family, his friends, and. is party, He he ſhould ma 3; treaty. 
with papiſts, and grant them very large conceſſions for their religh n? 7 6 .) There is- another of the 
King's intereepted letters to the Qęeen common mentioned; where, it is PAI) he talked of 
raiſing and then deſtroying Cromwel : But that ſtory ſtands on · no manner of foundstion, as we have 
obſerved in chap. x. In a word, the purliament, after the cammencement gf their violences, and 
ſtill more; after begjaping, the civil war, had, reaſon for their ſcruples and jealoußes. founded on the 
very nature of their ſituation, and on the general propenſity of the human =D not on any fault of 


the King's character; who was Candid, lincere, upright e much «sf Wa] * 
„ | 
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D reſtraint, however great, impoſed by teaching the 


general doctrine of obedience. But between reſiſting a prince, and dethroning 


him, there is a very wide interval; and the abuſes of power, which can warrant 


the latter violence, are much greater and more enormous; than thofe which will 
Juſtify the former. Hiſtory, however, ſupplies us with examples even of this 
kind ; and the reality of the fuppoſition, tho', for the future, it ought ever to 
be little looked for, muſt, by all candid inquirers, be acknowledged in the paſt. 
But between dethroning à prince and-puniſking him, there is another very wide 
interval; and ĩt were not ſtrunge, if even men of the moſt enlarged thought 
Gould queſtion, whether human nature'could: ever, in any monarch, reach that 
height of depravity, as to warrant, in revolted ſubjects, this laſt act of extraor- 

dinary juriſdiction. That illuſion, if it be an illuſion, which teaches us to pay 


a ſicred regard to the perſons” of princes, is ſo ſalutary, that to diffipate it by 
be formal trial and puniſhment of u ſovereign, will have more pernicious effects 


upon the people, than the example of Juſtice tan be ſuppoſed to have a benefi- 
cial influence upon princes, by checking their career of tyranny. *Tis dangerous 
afo, by theſe examples, to redute princes to deſpair, or bring matters to ſuch 
extremities againſt perſons endowed with great power, as to leave them no re- 
ſource, but in the moſt violent and moſt ſanguinary councils. This general po- 
ſition being eſtabliſhed, at. muſt, however, be. obſerved, that no reader, almoſt of 
any party or principle, was ever ſhocked, when he read, in antient hiſtory, that 


the Roman ſenate voted Nero, their abſolute ſovereign, to be a public enemy, 


and, even without trial, condemned him to the ſevereſt and moſt ignominious 
puniſhment : ſuck; a puniſhment, as the meaneſt Roman citizen was, by the laws, 
exempted. from. The crimes of that bloody tyrant are ſo enormous, that they 
break thro all rules 3 and extort a oonfeſſion, that ſuch a dethroned prince is no 
longer ſuperior ta his people, and can ao: longer plead, in his own defence, laws, 
vhich ere eſtabliſhed for conducting the ordinary courſe of adminiſtration. But 
when we paſs from the caſe of Nero to that of Charles, the great diſproportion, 
or rather total contrariety of characters, immediately ſtrikes us ; and we ſtand 
aſtoniſhed, chat, among a civilized people, fo much virtue could ever meet with 
ſo fatal a cataſtrophe. Hiſtory, the great miſtreſs of wiſdom, furniſhes examples 
of all kinds and-avery prudential, as well as moral precept, may be authorized 
by thoſe events, which her enlarged mirror is able to preſent to us. From the 
memorable reyolutions, which paſſed in England during this period, we may na- 
turally dedyce the ſame uſeful leſſon, which Charles himſelf, in his latter years, 
inferred z that it is very dangerous for princes to aſſume more authority, than the 


| laws have allowed them. But, it muſt be coofelſed, that theſe events furniſh us 


with another inſtruction, <0 les necucal and no lol whcfel, concerning the madneſs 

of the people, the furics of fanaticiſm, and the danger of mercenary armies. 

in order to cloſe this, part of Britiſh hiſtory, it is alſo neceſſary to relate the 

9 the monarchy 1 in England: That event ſoon followed mn 
x * 


e nA LES i 


r When che peers. met on the day, appoinged in her 4. Clap. x 
jourument, they entered upon buſineſa, and ſent, down ſome votes to the com- 1049: 
mons, of which the latter deigned not to take the leaſt notice. In a few days, 


dhe lower houſe paſſed a vote, that they ſhould make no more addreſſes to the 
houſe of peers, nor receive any more from them; and that that houſe was uſeleſs 
and dangerous, and was therefore to be aboliſned. A like vote paſſed with re- 
gard to the monarchy; and tis remarkable, chat Martin, a zealous, republican, 
in the debate on this queſtion, confeſſed, that, if they deſired a king, the laſt 
Was as proper as. any gentleman in England p. The commons formed ia ne great 
ſeal, on which that aſſembly was repreſented with this legend, On. THE riger 
YEAR. OF FREEDOM, BY: God's BLESSING, \RESTORED,; 1648. Lhe farms of all 
public buſineſs were changefl, from the King's name, to that of the. keepers of 
the liberties of Eugland. And it was declared. high. treaſon 19; proclaim..gr, au 
otherwiſe acknowledge Charles Stuart, commonly. called Prince af Wales. 
Tu commons intended to bind the Princeſs Elirabeth apprentice to a button · 
ben: The Duke of Gloceſter was to be taught ſome other mechanical employ- 
ment. But the former ſoon died; of grief, as is ſuppoſed, for her fathera tragi · 
cal end: The latter Was, by Cromwel, ſent beyond ſen. Ftott odi ni 21d ino 
Ta King's ſtatue, in the Exchange, was throum down z undion the-pedeſtal 
theſe words were inſcribed ExiT nen Recon vitquany pos opal 
be the laft of the Kings. go en et te 218% er a7 Das en 


Dor HamiiTow was tried by a new high court of juſtice, as Eart of cam 
bridge in England; and condemned for high treaſon,” This ſentence, which was 
certainly very hard, but which buglit to five his memory from all imputations of 

treachery to his maſter, was executed on a ſcaffold, erected before Weſtminſter-hall. 
Lord Capel underwent the ſame, fate. Both thieſe Noble men had eſcaped from pri- 
ſon, but were afterwards diſcoveted and taken. To all che ſolicitations of their 
friends for pardon, the generals and parlidmentary leaders Rillrreplied;'that it was 
certainly the intention of Providence they ſhould ſuffer; fince> itihad permitted 
them to fall into their enemies hands, aſter they had once recovered their liberty. 

Tux Fart of Holland löſt kis life by a'like ſentence: Tho' of a polite and eourtiy 

behaviour, he died lamented by no party. His ingratitude to the Kingꝭ and his fre- 
quent changing ſides, were regarded as great ſtains on his" memory. The Earlof 
Norwich and Sir Joh Owen, being condemned by e e e ee. N 
ed by the commons. ee ee ee n 993 bb THA 
Tux King left x children ; three males, Charles flea" 1630, James Duke 25 
of York, born in 1633, Hers Duke of Gloceſter, bord in 164t 5 and three 
females, Mary Princeſs of Orange, born 163 1, ' Elizabeth! born 635, and 
Henrietta, afterwards Ducheſs of Orleans, born at Exeter 1644. 


Tu Archbiſhops of Canterbury in this reign were Abbot and Lane: The- 
Lord keepers, Williams, Biſhop of Lincoln, Lord Coventry, Lord Finch. Lotd.: 
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* Linleton,Sir;Richard Lane the Lord admirals, the Duke of and 
Ahe; Eatcl of Northumberland; che Lord high treaſurers, the Earl of N 
che Eafl of Portland, Juxon-biſhop of London, Lord Oottingtams the ſecrera- 
oties Df Rate, Lord Conway, Sir Albertus Moreton, Coke, Sir _—_ Vers. 
Lord Falleland, Lord Digby. Sir Edward Nicholas. LY 139081 OE x 120M Je 
-»1 Trimaylbe expecteil that we ſnauld herr eee eee e Ba, 4 
work publiſhed in the. Tings name a ſe days alter his execution. It: ſeems almoſt 
Ampoſfible, in the cuntroverted parts of hiſtory, to ſay any thing which will fati[- 
y the zealots of both parties: But with regard tothe genuineneſs:of chat produc- 
tion, it iis'not-eaſpcfor-anchiftorian to ſix any opinion, which will be intirely to his 
lovin ſatisfuctian. The ꝑronſs brought to evince that this work is or is not the 
King's, are ſo convincing, that, if an impartial reader peruſes any one ſide apart ꝰ, 
che will chink-itiimpoſſible, that arguments could be produced, ſufficient to coun- 
. terbalance ſo iſtrung an evidence: And when he compares bath ſides, he will ibe 
ſioqme time abadok to fi any determination. Should an abſolute ſuſpenet of 
judgment ibe found diff eult on diſagreeable in ſo iatereſting a, queſtion, I muſt ca- 
fia, chat I mudh incline to give the preference to the arguments of the royaliſts. 
The teſtimonies, which prove that performance to be the. King's, are more nu- 
5 merous, certain, and direct, than thoſe,on the other ſide. This is the caſe, even if 
Vue conſider the external evidence : But when we weigh the internal, derived from the 
ſtyle and compoſition, there is no manner of compariſon. Theſe. meditations re- 
ſemble in elegance, purity, neatneſs, and Gimplicity, the genius of thoſe perfor- 
mances, which, we know with certainty to have flowed from the royal pen: But 
are ſo unlike the bombaſt, perplexed, rhetorical, and corrupt ſtyle of Dr, Gaudeo, 
to whom, they arg aſcribed, that no human teſtimony ſeems ſufficient to convince 
us, that he was the author. Tet all the evidences, which would rob the Ki Wa 
that honour, tend to prove, that Dr. Gauden had the merit of writing ſo „ 
performance, and the infamy of impoſing it on the world for the King's. 


BB | Ir is not eaſy to conceive the general compaſſion excited towards the King, by 
=. . Anne at ſo critical a juncture, a work ſo full of piety, meckneſs, and 
f humanity. Many have not ſcrupled to aſcribe to that book the ſubſequent reſtora · 
tion of the royal family. Milton compares its effects, to thoſe which were wrought 
on the tumultuous Romans by Anthony $ reading to them the will of Cæſar. The 
Icon paſſed thro* fifty editions in a twelvemonth; and independent of the great 7 
intereſt taken in it by the nation, as the ſuppoſed production of their murdered 
E . Jovercign,: it muſt. be acknowledged the beſt proſe compoſition, which, at me 
Ko ume of its publication, was to be found in the Engliſh language. 
| See on the one hand Toland's Amyntor, and on the other Wagſtaffe's Vindication of the 5 
8 Wartyr, zd edition, with Voung's addition. We may remark, that Lord Clarendon's total filence 
with regard to this ſubject, in ſo full a hiſtory, compoſed in vindication of the King's meaſures and 
character, a ſurma a ſtrong preſumption on Taland's, fide, and a preſumption of which that author was 
ignorant zuche works of the noble biſtorian not being then publiſhed. * 8 _—_— too 
muſt be allowed of weight againfl the Tos. 


eo: m7 : The End of the TS Pale. 


